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'  L       if  *  ' 

»     CHAP*  XX* 

Account  of  Vanous  early  Pilgrimages  from  England  to  the 
*^     Holy  Land ;  between  the  years  1097  and  1 107  *. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE  subsequent  account  of  several  English  pii^rfanaffes 
to  the  Holv  Land,  ought  perhaps  to.  nave  followed  the 
voyage  of  Ingulphus  to  Jerusalem  in  1064,  as  already  given  in 
Chap.  I.  Sect.  xi.  p.  S8.  of  the  First  Volume ;  as  such  would 
have  been  more  consistent  with  the  chronological  series  of 
events  of  that  and  the  four  immediately  preening  sections. 
There  was  some  hesitation,  however,  as  to  dae  propriety  of 
inserting  these  relations,  which  have  so  vei^  little  connectfon 
with  one  primary  object*of  this  work,  the  Progress  of  Disco- 
very ;  aild,  besides  this,  their  various  dates  would  have  ma* 
VOL.  II*  PART  I*  A  teriaUy 

1  Haklayt,  I.  p.  44,  et  seqa. 


2 .  PilgrimageM  from  England  part  i* 

terially  interfered  with  the  chronology  of  the  intervenii^ 
sections.     Perhi^s  even  it  had  been  &tter  to  have  reserveo, 
for  the  present  chapter,  the  five  concluding  sections  of  our 
Jlrst ;  but  it  is  an  inseparable  concomitant  of  all  systematic 
arrangements  whatevjeri    to  m^  with  anomalies,   and  our 
work  cannot  be  expected  to  escape  from  them  altogether.     It 
is  by  no  means  intende4  to  attempt  in  this  place  any  thing 
like  a  history  of  the  crusades,  which  form  a  great  and  pro-^ 
minent  feature  in  the  middle  age  history  of  the  Eur<n>eaii 
nationsi    and  is  much  removed  Irom  the  intention  of  this 
work ;  all  that  is  here  proposed,  is  to  give  from  Hakluyt  a 
sketch  of  a  few  of  these  expeditions,  or  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land,  that  were  undertaken  chiefly  bjr  Englishmen, 
as  a  specimen  only  of  the  strange  propensity  of  the  tiroes,  to 
expiato  their  sins  by  visiting  the  supposed  8q[)ulchre  of  our 
Saviour,  or  by  warring  against  the  Saracens.     A  considerable 
number  of  other  early  English  pilgrimages  might  have  been 
added,  from  Hakluyt  and  other  sources,  to  the  present  col- 
lection ;  but  it  already  contains  all  that  possess  any  interest. 
The  subject  will  be  resumed,  when  that  subdivision  of  the 
work  which  relates  more  immediatelv  to  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land,  comes  before  the  public^  m  the  course  of  our  ar- 
rangement. 


Si;jction  L 

T/ie  Voytige  of  Gutuercy  or  Godwera^  a7i  English  Lady^  to- 
wards the  Holy  Lat^d^  about  1097. 

Whule  the  Christian  anny,  under  Godfrey  of  Buillon, 
was  marcli^g  through  A^a  Mmor.from  Iconium,  in  Lycao- 
nia,  by.  Heraclea,  to  Marasia,  or  Maresch/,  Gutuere,  or 
Godwera,  the  wife  of  Baldwin,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  pf 
Loraii),  who  had  long  laboured  under  heavy  sickness,  became 
so  extremely  ill,  that  the  army  encamped  on  her  account 
near  Marasb,  ^j^r  three  days,  when  she  expired.  This  lady 
is  siajd  to  have  been  of  noole  English  parentage,  and  was 
honourably  interred  at  Antioch  in  Syria  *. 

Section 

1  Now  Konieh,  Erekli,  and  Mara^  ;*  the  two  former  in  Karamania, 
the  latter  in  Syria  or  Room. — E. 

2  For  thU  story,  Hakluyt  quotes  Hist:  Bel.  Sacr.  lib.  iiL  c  xvii.  and  Chron. 
Hierosol.  lib.  iii  c.  xxvii.  a 
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Section  IL 
The  Voyage  of  Edgar  ^tiding  to  Jerusalem^  in  1102  »• 

Edgar,  commonly  called  iSthlingy  was  son  of  Edward, 
the  son  of  Edmond  ironside,  who  was  the  brother  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  to  whom  consequently  Edgar  was  nephew; 
Edgar  traveOed  to  Jerusalem  in  1 102^  in  company  witn  Ro- 
bert, the  son  of  Grodwin,  a  most  rafiant  knight  'oeing  pre* 
sent  in  Ramfl,  when  Kin^  Baldwin  was  there  besieged  by 
the  Turks,  and  not  being  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 
siege,  he  was  delivered  from  that  danger,  and  escaped  through 
the  midst  of  the  hostile  camp,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  Ro- 
bert ;  who,  going  before  him,  made  a  Une  with  his  sword, 
slaying  numbers  of  the  Turks  in  his  heroic  progress.  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  chivalric  enterprize,  and  becoming 
more  fierce  and  eager  as  he  advanced,  Robert  unfortunate^ 
dropt  his  sword ;  and  while  stooping  to  recover  his  weapon, 
he  was  oppressed  by  tlie  multitude,  who  threw  themselves 
upon  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  From  thence,  as  some 
say,  Robert  was  carried  to  Babylon  in  Egypt,  or  Cairo ;  and 
refusing  to  renounce  his  &ith  in  Christ,  he  was  tied  to  a 
stake  in  the  market-place,  and  transpierced  with  arrows. 
Edgar,  having  thus  lost  his  valiant  kni^t,  returned  towards 
Europe,  and  was  n;iuch  honoured  with  many  gifls  by  the  enh- 
percHis  both  of  Greece  and  Germany,  both  of  whom  would 
gladly  have  retained  him- at  their  courts,  on  account  of  his 
high  lineaffe ;  but  he  despised  all  things,  from  regard  to  his 
native  Eji^and,  into  which  he  returned :  And,  haying  been 
subjected  to  many  changes  of  fortune,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
related,  he  nam  spiends  ms  extreme  old  age  in  private  obsco- 
rity. 

Sectioi? 

1  Hakfuyt.  1. 44.  W.  Malnisb.  Ilf .  50^ 


Piterimmgajfcm  Eaffand  tmxt  i. 


Sectiov  IIL 

Some  Cir€imuiimce$  rnpeeiing  Ae  Siege  qf  Joppm^  abamt  the 

year\\m\ 

Ik  the  second  year  of  Baldwin,  kii^  of  Jcmsaleni,  Jof^ia 
was  besieged  by  the  Turks  of  Cairo  ;  and  Bakhrin  anbark- 
cd  from  the  town  of  Assur,  m  a  vessel  called  a  bm$y  com- 
nianded  by  one  Godcric  an  English  freebooter,  intending  to 
proceed  to  the  rdief  of  the  benesed.  Fhdnff  the  royal  ban- 
ner aloft  on  a  spear,  that  it  mignt  be  seen  of  the  Christians, 
they  sailed  boldlytowards  Joppa,  with  but  a  smaU  company 
of  armed  men.  The  kinsr  knew  that  the  Christians  in  Jqppa 
were  almost  hopeleM  of  his  life  and  safety,  and  he  feared  they 
might  shamefully  abandon  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  be 
constrained  to  surrender,  unless  revived  by  his  presence*  On 
perceinng  the  approach  of  the  royal  banner  of  King  Baldwin, 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Turks,  to  the  number  of  twenty  gaUies 
and  thirteen  ships,  usually  called  Cazhy  endeavoured  to  sur- 
round and  capture  the  sin^e  vessel  in  which  he  was  embark- 
ed. But,  by  the  aid  of  God,  the  bilbws  of  the  sea  raged 
against  them,  wliile  the  kings  ship  glided  easily  and  swiftly 
through  the  waves,  eluding  the  enemy,  and  arrived  in  safety 
into  the  haven  of  Joppa,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Christians, 
who  had  mourned  him  as  if*  dead. 

While  the  Saracens  continued  the  si^  of  Joppa,  S200 
sail  of  Christian  vessels  arrived  there,  with  pDgrims  who  wi&hed 
to  perform  their  devotions  at  Jerusalem.  Of  these,  the  chief 
leaders  were  Bernard  Witrazh  of  Galatia,  Hardin  of  Eng- 
land, Otho  of  Roges,  Haderwerck,  one  of  the  principal  no- 
bles of  Westphalia,  and  others.  This  power,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  arrived  to  succour  the  distressed  Christians  then  be- 
sieged in  Joppa,  on  the  3d  of  July  1102,  in  the  second  year 
of  Baldwin  king  of  Jerusalem.  When  the  numerous  army 
of  the  Saracenssaw  that  the  Christians,  thus  reinforced,  bold- 
ly faced  them  without  the  walls,  they  removed  their  tents,  du- 
ring the  night,  above  a  mile  from  the  town,  that  they  might 
consider  whether  to  retreat  to  Ascalon,  or  to  continue  to  na- 
rass  the  citizens  of  Joppa  with  frequent  assaults.     But  they 

confided 

1  Hakluyt,  I.  45.  Chron.  HierosoL  IX.  Ix.  xL  xiL 
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coiifided  in  their  numbers,  and  continued  to  annoy  the  Christ- 
ians by  severe  and  repeated  attacks. 

Having  allowed  three  days  rest  and  refreshment  to  this 
powerful  reinforcement,  Baldwin  issued  out  from  Joppa  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  July,  to  the  martial  sound  of 
trumpets  and  comets,  with  a  strong  force,  both  of  foot  and 
horse,  marching  directly  toward  Vie  Saracens,  with  loud 
shouts,  and  attacked  their  army  with  great  spirit  Hie  land 
attack  was  assisted  by  the  Christian  navy,  which  approached 
the  shore,  making  a  horrible  noise,  and  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Saracens,  who  feared  to  be  attacked  in  flank  and 
rear.  Afier  a  sharp  encoimter,  the  Saracens  fled  towards 
Ascalon,  many  being  slain  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and 
others  drowned,  by  leaping  into  the  sea  to  avoid  being  slain. 
In  this  battle  3000  of  the  Saracens  perished,  with  a  very 
small  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  city  of  Joppa 
was  delivered  firom  its  enemies* 


Section  IV. 

Of  the  Transactions  of  certain  English^  Danish^  and  Flemish 
Pilgrims  in  the  Holy  Land^  in  1107  '. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  King  Baldwin,  a  large  fleet  from 
England,  containing  above  7000  men,  many  of  whom  were 
soldiers,  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Joppa,  along  with  whom 
came  other  warriors  from  Denmark,  Ilanders,  and  Antwerp. 
Having  received  permission  and  safe  conduct  firom  King  Bald- 
win, together  with  a  strong  band  of  armed  men  as  a  safe- 
guard, they  arrived  in  safety  at  Jerusalem  and  all  the  other 
places  of  devotion,  free  from  all  assaults  and  ambushes  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  having  paid  their  vows  unto  the  Lord  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  they  returned  with  great  joy, 
and  without  molestation,  to  Joppa^.  Finding  King  Baldwin 
in  that  pla^e,  they  made  ofier  to  assist  him  in  any  military 
enterprize;  for  which  offer  he  gave  them  great  commoidiUi' 
tions,  saying,  That  he  could  not  give  an  immediate  answ;cr, 
without  consulting  the  patriarch  and  barons  of  his  kingdom. 

He 

1  Hakluyt,  I.  ^7.  Chron.  HieroBol.  Ub.  x. 

2  Though  not  mentioiied  in  the  text,  it  seems  presumable  that  these  pil- 
grims deemed  it  necessary  JFor  them  to  proceed  unarmed  in  execution  of  their 
devotions,  under  an  escort, — ^£. 


He  therefore  called  together  the  Lord  Patriarch,  Hogh  of 
Tabaria,  Gimfirid  the  goyemor  of  the  Tower  of  David,  and 
the  other  principal  ofl^ers  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  to 
consult  together  in  the  city  of  Rames,  how  best  to  employ 
this  preferred  assiatance  of  so  condderalxle  a  bgdy  ot*  voluii* 
teers. 

In  that  assembly,  it  was  agreed  upon  to  lay  si^e  to  the 
city  of  Sagitta,  othicrwige  called  Sidon  ;  upon  which,  havipg 
directed  every  one  of  the  nobles  to  go  home,  that  they  might 
provide  armour  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  siege,  he 
sGut  messengers  to  the  English,  requiring  them  not  to  remove 
their  fleet  and  army  from  Joppa,  but  to  wait  therefor  bis  iar- 
ther  commands ;  informing  tnem,  that  be  and  his  nobles  h^d 
resolved,  with  their  aid,  to  lay  sic^e  to  the  city  of  SSidon,  but 
it  would  require  some  time  to  provide  the  necessary  engines 
and  warlike  instruments,  for  assaulting  the  walls  of  tnat  place^ 
The  pilgrims  answered,  that  they  would  attend  his  orders  at 
Joppa,  promising  to  be  obedient  to  bim  in  all  things,  even 
unto  death.  The  king  went  soon  afterwards,  with  the  patri- 
arch and  all  his  attendants  to  the  city  of  Acre ;  where,  du- 
ring forty  days,  he  was  busily  employed  in  the  construction 
of  engines,  and  many  dijBTerent  kinds  of  warlike  instruments, 
and  of  every  thing  necessary  for  the  intended  siege. 

When  Uiis  intended  expedition  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  and  they  understood  that  a  power- 
ful army  of  pilgrims  lay  in  readiness  at  J<^pa,  to  assist  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  afraid  of  being  subdued  and  der 
stroyed  by  the  Christians,  as  Caesaria,  Assujr,  Acre,  Cayphas, 
and  Tabaria  had  already  been  ;  and  they  sent  secret  enussar 
ries  to  the  king,  offering  a  large  sum  ^of  money  in  gold  by- 
zants,  and  a  considerable  yearly  tribute,  on  condition  that  he 
would  qpare  their  lives  and  refrain  from  the  intended  siege. 
After  a  lengthened  negotiation,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Sidon  rose  considerably  in  their  offers,  the  king,  being  in 

freat  straits  for  means^  to  discharge  the  pay  dfnis.  soldiers, 
earkened  willingly  to  the  offers  of  the  Sidpnians ;  yet,  afraid 
of  rq)roach  from  the  Christians,  he  dared  not  openly  to  con- 
sent to  their  proposals. 

In  the  meantime,  Hugh  of  Tabaria,  who  was  a  principal 
warrior  among  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  and  indefatigable 
in  assaulting  the  pagans  on  all  occasions,  having  gathered  tOr 
gather  200  horse  and  400  infantry,  suddenly  mvaded  the 
(Country  of  a  great  Saracen  lord,  named  Suet,  on  the  fi*onr 

tier? 
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tiers  of  the  territoiy  of  Damascus,  where  he  took  a  rich  booty 
of  gold  and  silver  and  many  cattle,  which  would  have  proved 
of  great  importance  in  assisting  the  army  at  the  siege  of  Sidon. 
On  his  return  with  this  pr^  by  the  city  of  Belinas,  otherwise 
called  Ctearia  Phffippi,  the  Turks  of  Dunascnft,  with  the 
Saracen  inhabitants  of  the  country,  gathered  together  in 
great  numbers,  and  pursued  the  tro<^  of  Htigh,  that  they 
might  recover  the  booty.  Coming  up  with  them  in  the 
mountains,  over  which  the  in&ntry  belonging  to  Hugh  of 
Tabaria  were  driving  their  prey,  the  Turks  prenyJed  over  tlie 
Christians,  and  the  plunder  was  recovered.  On  receiving 
this  intell^ence,  Hugh,  who  happened  to  be  at  some  cKs* 
tance,  hastened  with  his  cavalry  to  t>uccour  hb  footmen  and 
to  recover  the  spoil :  But  happening  to  fall  In  with  the  Turks 
in  a  strait  ana  craggy  place,  and  rushing  heedlessly  among 
the  enemy,  unprovided  with  his  armour,  he  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  an  arrow,  which  pierced  his  liver,  and  he  died  oh 
the  spot.  His  soldiers  brought  back  the  dead  body  of  Hugh 
to  the  city  of  Nazareth  near  Mount  Thabor,  wh^-e  he  was 
honourably  interred.  Grerard,  the  brother  of  Hush,  lay  at 
this  time  sick  of  a  dangerous  illAess,  and  died  witnih  eight 
days  afterwards. 

Taking  advantage  of  Ae  death  of  these  two  famous  prin- 
ces, King  Baldwin  agreed  to  receive  the  money  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  by  die  city  of  Sidon,  vet  kq)t  his  inten- 
tions of  making  peace  private,  and  sent  to  Joppa,  desiring  the 
chiefs  of  the  English,  Danes,  and  Flemings,  to  come  with 
their  fleet  and  army  to  Acre,  as  if  he  had  mount  to  ])rosccute 
the  si^e.  When  they  arrived,  he  represented  to  their 
chiefs  me  great  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  two  of 
his  chief  warriors,  on  which  account,  he  was  constrained  to 
defer  the  siege  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity,  and  must 
now  dismiss  his  army.  On  this  the  strangers  saluted  the 
king  very  respectfully,  and,  embarking  in  their  ships,  -return- 
ed- to  their  own  countries. 

Sect« 


.«-, .  ^ 


Sscnov  V. 

Tke  Expedition  of  WiOiam  Lamgapee^  mr  Lamg-ommd,  Emi 
ofSaiidmnf^  m  ike  year  1S4S,  tmier  ike  ff— iij  of  Si 
Louiif  King  ofFnanoe^  eigoinsi  ike  Sarmoexs  '• 


When  Louis,  King  €>f  France^  wnt  wfnuaui^  Aft 
in  1248,  William  EiiriW«di8burT,  with  tWr«lwpol\V 
cester,  tfid  other  great  men  of  tfaeieaknof  E^gbnd, 
panied  him  in  m  holywarfiue'.  About  tW  besinmng  of 
October  1249,  the  French  kk^  muLoSud  and  look  the  city 
of  Damietta,  which  was  esteemed  the  principal  strong-hold 
(^the  Saracens  in  Egypt;  and  havii^proinded  the  place  with 
a  sufficifflit  garrison,  undor  the  Dukeof  Borajundv,  he  remov- 
ed  his  camp,  to  })enetr8te  &rther  eastwank.  In  this  amy 
William  Earl  of  SaHsbury  senred,  with  a  dnisen  band  of 
^glishmen  under  bis  especial  command  i  but  the  French 
^tertftined  a  great  didike  to  him  and  his  people,  whom  they 
flouted  upon  all  occasions,  calling  them  Kngfeh  taih  \  and 
other  opprobrious  names,  insomuch,  that  the  King  of  France 
had  much  ado  to  keep  peace  between  them,  this  quarrel 
originated  from  the  following  circomstanoe :  Not  £ir  from 
Alexandria  there  was  a  strong  caade  bekm^ng  to  the  Sara* 
cens  \  in  which  they  had  idaced  some  of  their  principal  ladies, 
and  much  treasure ;  whicn  fortress  the  earl  and  htt  Englidi 
followers  had  the  good  fortune  to  take,  more  by  dexterous 
pc^cy  than  by  open  force  of  arms,  through  which  capture 
ne  and  his  pec^le  were  much  enriched ;  and  wh^i  the  French 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  exploit,  which  had  not  been 
previoush^  communicated  to  them,  they  were  much  eartmd 
against  tbe  English,  and  could  never  speak  wdl  of  them  a^^ 
wards. 

Not 

1  Hakluyt,  I.  70. 

9  Hakluyt  dates  this  ejqpeditkm  in  the  38d  year  (if  the  reiga  of  Henry  HI. 
of  England*  He  mentioiu,  in  a  former  passage,  I.  p.  59»  that  the  same  Earl 
of  Saliiburyy  accompanied  Richard  Earl  of  CornwaU,  in  the  23d  year  of  th^ 
lame  kings  reign  into  Svria  aeainst  the  Saracens,  with  many  other  English 
of  notef  where  tbe^r  performed  good  service  against  the  unbeUeven^  but  gives 
no  relation  of  particiilars^— *£. 

3  Tht  meaning  of  this  term  of  reproach  does  not  appear ;  unless,  firom 
tome  after  circumstances,  it  may  have  proceeded  from  their  horses  having 
long  tailsy  while  those  of  the  French  were  dockt. — £• 

4  Frobibly  Aboukir.— £, 

'!      '    '  ». 
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Not  long  after  this,  the  earl  got  secret  intelligence  of  a 
rich  caravan  of  merchants  belonging  to  the  Saracens,*  who 
were  travelling  to  a  certain  iair  wmch  was  to  be  held  near 
Alexandria,  with  a  multitude  of  camels,  asses,  and  mules, 
and  many  carts,  all  richly  laden  with  silksi  precious  jewdb, 
Apices,  gold,  silver,  and  other  commodities,  besides  provisiona 
and  other  matters  of  which  the  soldiers  were  then  in  gn^t 
want.  Without  giving  notice  of  this  to  the  rest  of  the  Chnstr 
ian  army,  the  earl  gathered  all  the  English  troopJB,  and  fell 
by  night  upon  the  caravan,  killing  many  of  the  people,  and 
making  himseU'  master  of  the  whole  carts  and  baggage  cattle 
with  their  drivers,  which  he  brought  With  him  to  the  Christ- 
ian camp,  losing  only  one  soklier  in  the  skirmish,  and  ei^ 
of  his  servants,  some  of  whom  were  cmly  wounded  and 
brought  liome  to  be  cured.  When  this  was  known  in  the 
camp,  the  Frenchmen,  who  had  loitered  in  their  tents  while 
the  earl  and  his  people  were  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
came  forth  and  forcibly  took  to  themselves  the  whole  of  this 
spoil,  finding  great  fault  with  the  earl  and  the  English  for 
leaving  the  camp  without  orders  from  the  general,  contra- 
ry to  the  discipline  of  war;  though  the  earl  insisted  that 
he  bad  done  nothing  but  what  he  would  readily  justify^ 
and  that  his  intentions  were  to  have  divided  the  spoil 
among  the  whole ;  army.  But  this  being  of  no  avails  and 
very  much  displeased  at  being  deprived  in  so  cowardly  a 
manner  of  what  he  had  so  adventurously  gained,  he  made 
his  complauit  to  the  king  $  and  being  successfully  opposed 
there  by  the  pride  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  the  kings  brother, 
who  thwarted  his  claims  with  disdainful  spite,  he  declared 
thaJt  he  would  serve  no  longer  in  their  army,  and  bi<lding 
farewell  to  the  king,  he  and  his  people  broke  up  from  the 
army  and  marched  for  Achon  ^.  Upon  their  departure,  the 
Count  d'Artois  said  that  the  French  army  was  well  rid  of 
these  tailed  English;  which  words,  spoken  in  det^pitc,  were 
.  ill  taken  by  many  good  men,  even  of  their  own  army.  But 
not  long  after,  when  the  governor  of  Cairo,  who  was  oflend- 
ed  with  the  Soldan,  ofiered  to  deliver  that  place  to  the  French 
king,  and  even  gave  him  instructions  how  he  mi^ht  best 
conduct  himself  to  accomplish  that  enterprize,  the  kmg  sent 
a  message  m  all  haste  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  requesting  him 
to  return  to  the  army,  under  promise  of  redressing  all  his 

grievances ; 

5  St  John  d'Acrc. — E, 
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yieiMCCi ;  aaiAkhhecamehmkwmdiqBimdiktt  Fnoch 

Xbe  king  4if  Franoe  wow  muched  liiwuiii  ClHra»  sid 
came  to  the  grait  river  NOe,  en  Ae  ocfaer  ade  of  irinck  iIk 
Soldan  bad  cnfaiapwl  wkh  his  amr,  oo 
die  paMage.  At  this  time,  theve  wai  a  Saiauea  in  the 
▼ioe  of  the  Coant  of  Aitok,  who  had  bem  htdw  contiated 
to  the  Cfarifldan  fiuth,  and  whooflendtopoiat  out  a  dud- 
low  find  in  the  river,  bj  which  the  anny  might  eanljr  craia 
over.  Upon  receiving  thii  inteffinenoe,  Anoai  and  the 
master  of  the  Kniriits  Temphn,  with  aboot  a  tUvd  of  liie 
am^,  cfosied  to  me  other  ode,  and  were  feBuiil  fagr  flaKa 
bniy  and  the  Eni^ish.  Thcae  bemg  ail  joined,  auale  an 
attaalt  opon  a  part  of  the  Suraccn  annj  whidi  rrmained  m 
the  can^  and  overthrew  them,  the  Soldan  ben^  thca  aft 
some  di^anrp  with  the  greater  part  of  his  anny. 

After  this  easy  victoiy,  Artois  was  so  puiied  np  with  pride 
and  dated  by  success,  that  he  believed  nothing  conld  wjtk* 
stand  him,  and  would  needs  advance  without  waiting  fiar  the 
^eomingnp  of  the  mam  body  of  the  army  under  die  king  of 
Fnnoe,  vainly  believing  that  he  was  aUe  with  the  power  he 
had  to  conquer  the  whole  force  of  the  Samoens.   The  master  . 
<if  the  TesB^ptanj  and  odier  experienced  oflioers,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  this  rash  conduct;  adrisinff  him  rather 
to  return  to  the  maifi  army,  satisfied  with  the  signal  advan*  . 
taae  he  had  already  achieved ;  that  thereby  the  whole  army. 
jot4he  Christians  nu^t  act  in  concert,  and  be  the  better  afafe .; 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  any  ambushes  or  other  strata-  : 
gems  of  war,  that  might  have  beoi  devised  for  their  destraot» 
tion.    They  represented  to  him  that  the  horses  of  this  van- 
guard were  already  tired,  and  the  troops  without  food ;  and 
besides,  that  their  numbers  were  utteriy  unable  to  witlMtand 
the  vastly  superior  multitude  of  the  enemy  $  who  besides, . 
having  now  obviously  to  fight  for  their  last  staJce,  the  c8|Mtal 
of  their  dominions,  might  be  expected  to  exert  their  utmost 
efforts.    To  this  salutary  counsel,  the  proud  earl  antmndy 
answered  with  opprobrious  taunts ;  reviling  the  whc^  Tem^ 
plars  as  dastardly  cowards  and  betrayers  of  their  oountnr^ 
and  even  alleged  that  the  Holy  Land  ci  the  Cross  might 
easily  be  won  to  CSiristendom,  if  it  were  not  for  the  rebdlious 
spirit  of  the  Temidars  and  Hospitallers,  aikl  their  followers : 
which,  indeed,  was  a  common  belief  amcmg  many.    Tothes^ 
contumelious  remarks,  the  master  of  die  X^ii^plcurs  angrily  de- 
sired 
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>atifidilum,  iniiiftJovnxiJMnie^ndliMtcfli^  loidb* 

piaj^  Ills  «na^  wheia  and  where  lie  dared,  ^ind  he  shoold  fiad 
thama»sea(^to£rilow  ssiieto>le«i(L  Tke  Earl  of  Salisbury 
nov.  rempostrated  mtfa  Arltts,  adfiflkiff  him  to  listen  tO' these 
eiqpexienccd  persons,  vi^ho  Jsrer^  mudi  pettar  aofuainted  widi 
ihe  country  and  people-  than  be  could  be  j  -and  endeai^oured 
to  convince  him  that  their  <advice  was  discreet  and  worthy  to 
he  fiiUowed.  He  then  adcfee^sed  hia  -discourse  to  the  nmster 
pfthe  Teniplarsy  .{midently  endeavouring  to  sooth  hiK  anger 
against  the  arroganee  ot  the  Count -of  Artois.  But  Artois 
cut  him  short,  exclaknidg  in  anger  with  many  oatht:,  *^  Away 
with  tliese  cowardly  liWSshmen  with  tails  $  the  army  would 
be  much  better  rid  oX  these  bailed  people;''  and  many  other 
jHrandaloua  and  disdainful  expresfiione.  To  this  the  likiglihh 
earl  replied,  >*  Well,  £arl  Robert,  wherever  you  dare  sot  your 
^t,  my  9X&ps  shall  go  as  &x  as  yours  i  and  I  believe  we  sliall 
go  this  day  nidiere  you  shall  not  dare  to  come  near  the  tails  of 
our  horses.'' 

And  it  ao  luippeoed  as  Earl  WilMam  said :  For  £ari  Ro- 
bert of  Artois  persisted  to  march  forward  aeaineit  the  Soldan^ 
vainly  hoping  to  win  all  the  gloiy  to  himsen,  before  the  com- 
ing  iq>  of  the  main  body  <S  t»e  host.  His  first  enterprize 
was  ordering  an  attack  on  a  small  castle,  or  fortified  village, 
called  Mansor;  whence  a  number  of  the  villagers  ran  out, 
on  seeing  the  approach  of  the  Christians,  making  a  great  out- 
cry, which  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Soklan,  who  was  much 
nearer  with  his  army  than  had  been  supposed.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Christians  made  an  assault  on  Mansor  with  too  little 
precaution,  and  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  many 
of  them  beinff  slain  by  large  atones,  thrown  upon  them  as 
they  entered  me  place  i  by  which  the  army  not  only  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  raao,  hut  was  much  dispirited  by  this 
unexpected  repulse. 

Immediately  on  the  back  of  this  discomfiture,  the  Sk>ldan 
came  in  sight  with  his  whole  army  $  and  seeing  the  Christ- 
iana in  this  divided  state,  brodier  separated  from  brother, 
joyfully  seized  the  (qiportunity  he  had  long  wished  for,  and 
indtofiing  them  on  aJlsides^  that  none  might  escape,  attacked 
them  with  great  fiiry.  In  this  situation,  the  Earl  of  Artois 
sore  repented  of  his  headstrong  rashness,  when  it  was  too  late  $ 
and,  seeing  Earl  William  Longespee  fightinj^  bravely  against 
the  chief  brunt  of  the  enemy,  he  caued  out  to  him  in  a  cowardly 
maoiifr  tp  flee,  as  QoA  rougbt  iigiunst  thenu    But  William 

bravdly 
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bravely  answered,  <<  God  forbid  that  mv  &thev^8  son  should 
flee  from  the  face  of  a  &uraoen/'  Earl  Robert  turned  out  of 
the  fi^ty  and  fled  away,  thinking  to  escape  from  death  or 
captivity  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse ;  and  taking  the  river 
Thafhis  ^,  sank  through  the  weight  of  his  armour,  and  was 
drowned.  On  the  flignt  of  Earl  Robert,  the  French  troops 
lost  heart,  ai>d  b^;an  to  give  ^ound :  But  William  Long- 
^spee,  bearing  up  manfuUy  agamst  the  whole  force  of  the  ene- 
my, stood  &rm  as  long  as  ne  was  able,  slaying  and  wounding 
many  of  the  Sarac^s.  At  length,  his  horse  being  killed, 
and  his  lisp  maimed,  he  fell  to  the  ground ;  yet  he  continued 
to  mangle  their  legs  and  feet,  till  at  last  he  was  slain  with 
many  wounds,  being  finally  stoned  to  death  by  the  Saracens. 
AAer  his  death,  the,  Siuracens  set  upon  the  remainder  of 
the  army,  which  diey  had  surrounded  04  every  side,  and  de« 
stroyed  them  all,  so  that  scarce  a  single  man  remained  alive. 
Of  the  whole,  only  two  templars,  pne  hospitaller,  and  one 
common  soldier  escaped,  to  bring  the  melancholy  tidings  to 
the  king  of  France,  llius  by  uie  imprudent  and  foolish 
rasfmess  of  Earl  Robert,  the  French  troops  were  utterly  dis« 
coinfited,  and  the  valiant  English  knight  overpowerea.  and 
alain,  to  the  grief  of  all  the  Christians,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Saracens ;  and,  as  it  afterwards  fell  out,  to  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  whole  French  army. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Discoveiy  of  Madeira  '• 

ALTHOUGH  the  Era  of  modem  discovery  certainly  com- 
menced under  the  auspicious  direction  of  Don  Henry 
of  Portugal,  who  first  conceived  and  executed  the  sublime 
idea  of  extending  the  knowledge  and  commerce  of  the  globe, 
by  a  judicious  series  of  maritime  expeditions  expressly  for  the 

purpose 

6  This. is  probably  mcaQt  for  that  branch  of  the  Nile  which  they  had 
previously  crossed  on  their  way  to  Mansor.— £. 

1  Astley^  I.  11.  and  566*  Clarke,  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery}  1. 1 67. 
• :  Althouj^h  in  our  opinion  a  mere  romance,  we  have  inserted  this  st^ry,  be* 
eause  already  admitted  into  other  genera!  collections. — ^£. 
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purpose  of  discovery;  yet  as  Madeira  is  said' to  have  been 
yisited)  and  the  Canaries  were  actually  discovered  and  settled 
before  that  era,  it  appears  necessary  to  give  a  previous  ac- 
count of  these  discoveries,  before  proceemng  to  the  second 
part  of  this  work. 

Several  audbors  have  left  accounts  of  the  real  or  pretended 
original  discovery  of  this  island  of  Madeira,  all  of  whom  con- 
cur in  asserting  that  it  was  first  dicovered  by  an  Englishman. 
Juan  de  Barros,  the  Livy  of  Portugal*  mentions  it  briefly 
in  the  first  decade  of  his  Asia.    The  history  of  this  discovery 
was  written  in  Latin,  by  Doctor  Manocl  Clemente,  and  de- 
dicated to  Pope  Clement  V.     Manoel  Tome  composed  a  La- 
tin poem  oh  me  subject,  ^hich  he  intitled  Insulana.    Anto- 
nio Oalvano  mentions  it  in  a  treatise  of  discoveries,  made 
chiefly  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  previously  to  the 
year  1550*.    Manoel  de  Farla  y  Sousa,  the  illustrious  com- 
mentator of  Camoens,  cites  Galvano  in  illustration  of  the  fifth 
stanza  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  immortal  Lusiad,  and  likewise 
gives  an  account  of  this  discovery  hi  his  Portuguese  Asia. 
But  the  earliest  and  most  complete  relation  of  this  disco- 
very was  composed  by  Francisco  Alcaforado,  who  was  es- 
quire to  Don  Henry  the  ivfant  or  prince  of  Portugal,  the  first 
great  promoter  of  maritime  discoveries,  and  to  whom  he  pre- 
scnted  his  work.     No  person  was  more  capable  of  giving  an 
exact  account  of  that  singular  event  than  Alcaforado,  as  he 
was  one  of  those  who  assisted  in  making  the  second  disco- 
very.    His  work  was  first  published  in  Portuguese  by  Don 
Francisco  Manoel,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  French  at 
Paris  in  1671  ^.     From  this  French  coition  the  following  ac- 
count is  extracted,  because  the  original  Portuguese  has  not 
come  to  our  knowledge,  neither  can  we  say  when  that  was 
printed  $  but  as  the  anonymous  French  translator  rcmariced, 
that  ^^  Don  Francisco  keeps  the  original  MS.  with  great 
care,''  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  Portuguese  impression 
did  not  long  precede  the  French  translation.    The  French 
translator  acknowledges  that  he  has  altered  the  style,  which 
was  extremely  florid  and  poetical,  and  has  expunged  several 

useless 

2  This  work  was  printed  in  1 560,  uid  was  translated  b^  Hakluyt :  Thert 
is  an  abstract  of  it  in  rurchas  his  Pilgrims,  II.  167  If  and  it  will  be  found  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  part  of  this  Collection.— £.' 

3  In  small  duodecimo  and  large  prints  under  the  title  of  Relation  Histo* 
lique  de  la  Dccouverte  de  I'hle  de  Madere ;  containing  ISI  pages,  besides 
twelve  pages  of  prefaceb*»Clarke. 
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iisdteis  and  tedimm  -dioressiatii,  etymokgiei^  reflections,  and' 
ccHnparisons';  but  dedores  that  he  hat  strictly  presented  the' 
troth  and  sobstanee  of  the  history,  so-  as  not  to  vary  from' 
it  in  the  least,  or  to  omit  the  smallest  material  circfmistance* 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  mention  whatever  in  ony^ 
of  the  Engiidi  histories  of  Madiin,  Macham,  or  Marcham, 
the  suppoKdauthor  of  this  discovery;  so  that  Hakluyt  was^ 
behdden  to  Antonio  Gidvano  for  the  imperfect  account  he 
gives  of  that  transaction  \  By  the  foUo^inff  abstract  th^ 
complete  history^becomes  our  own,  and  we  dum  be  no  longer 
strangers  to  an  event  which  has  Anr  several  atfes  rendered  air 
Enghshman  ftmoiiB  in  fore^  countries,  i^ile*  wholly  un^ 
known  in  his  own.  It  must  not,  however,  be  omitted  to  ob^ 
server  that' some  objections  may  be  stated  against  the  aathen-' 
ticity  of  this  history,  on  account  of  certain  drcumstancea 
which  do  not  qnamrate'  with  the  time  assigned  for  Macbin's 
voyage  by  the  author.  From,  these  it  is  otrrious^  either  titat 
the  relation  given  by  Alcaforadois  not  genuine,'  or  that  it  haw 
beeninterpobted.  How  ferthis  oligectionHiay  be  admitted^ 
without  prejudice  to  the  authoritjr  of  the  whole  story,  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  oar  readers;  we  shaffi  onty  add; 
that  so  far  asnBbtes  to  Macham  it  agrees  with  Uie  traditi<m 
of  the  inhabitants  ic^  Madeira. 

According't6  Alcaforada,  Juan  Gonsahro  Zaroo,  a  gentle* 
man  of  the  bouseliold  of  Don  Henrys  beit^  sent  out  1^  that 
prince  upon  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  the  coast  of  Afiicfty 
made  prize,  in  the  year  1420^  of  a  Spanish  vessel  filled  witk 
redeemed  captives,  on  their  way  m>m  Morocco  to  Spain.. 
In  this  vessel  there  was  one  John  de*Morales,  an  experienced 
and  able  pilot,  whom  he  detained  as  an  acceptaUe  present  to 
his  master  Don  Henry,  and  set  all  the  rest  at  Ubeity.  Mo* 
rales  on  beincr  made  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  deten- 
tion^ entered  nreely  into  tne  service  of  the  prince,  and  gave  an 
account  to  Gonsalvo  of  the  adventures  of  Madiin,  and  the 
situation  and  land-marks  of  the  new  discovered  idand,  afl  of 
which  he  had  learnt  from  certain  En^i^  captives  in  the  ja% 
oi  Morocco,  who  had  accompanied  Macham,  or  Madnn,  i& 
his  expedition* 

The  year  of  this  extraordniary  adventure  is  not  mentioned 
by  Galvano,  who'only  says,  that  in  1S44,  Pedro  IV.  reigning^ 
in  Arragon,  the  chronicles  of  his  ace  rq)orted,  that  about 
this  time  the  island  of  Madeira  was  £scovered  by  one  Ma- 

4  Clarke^  Fh>gre8$  of  Maritime  Dikefftrfy  h  1  <7. 
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cbam,  an  En^^ishiiian.    It  miMt  be 

tion  arises  anuut  this  history  wUck  k 

We  are  Udd  uiat,  immediatdy  after  the 

companioiia  aaikd  orer  to  BlotocDo, 

prison  when  they  arrived.     Suppuaug  the 

cham  to  have  been  made  abost  1544, 

from  the  CosUIian  chronidesiy  Monla 

than  seventh-six  Tears  a  prisoner  vhe 

he  was  detained  bf  Gonaalfo  in  IM^    Htf^ 

adventure  of  Macfaam  in  152§,  whac 

tivity  of  Morales  to  ninety-cwo  x^m%,    Ai 

event  in  thereisn  of  Edi«d  IlL  of  Fagti 

1327  and  ended  in  1S78.    Emi  aajL^janir  £  i%  us^t  uofiKi^ 

ed  in  the  hst  year  of  Edvsid,  'ilaaum  mur.  iim»  ^vnmiui^ 

forty-two  yean  in  tapiiiiii ;  viaci:  »  srx«uBf7  114^7  mntiv- 

baMe,  bnt  is  even  contrgy  lortfar  iKgiwr»rf  Tar  tom^^nm-  v^i 

supposes  but  a  smaD  space  to  tmm  vns^k,  'imrjm^pn  -^j^  -^j^ 

events ;  besides^  the  recarik  tpauui  'Jt  Orttsnofv  «r>  «ui  ^^ 

presdy  to  assert  that  Mathse  v«bc  limaH'   nnv   t^^r.-^ 

whence  he  was  sent  to  the  kiair  of  C«ifiR,    T^x*  sbs*  •:n«.tTiU' 

stance  may  have  been  invesseii  w  ^u^  Smmnvt^^.   -^x   >:i«» 

them  a  better  title  to  the  Mfeuxs  fA  Jdoar^r  ^ir  tu*  n^nui^ 

objection  remains  in  foil  6>r:<:,  arjr:  ^.-m  vu^  "■-*  ^nf^utiwt   ^jn 

su{^x>sing  that  either  Morai»  l^^f%u»>f;  «  'dUi^nr,/\M.    n    ^.^ 

serting,  that  he  had  the  accMnr  *■/  vi.-*  -liiww.n-T^  -i-Mii  :»* 

English  themsehres,   iuuad  #/  KsmrAgr  ^r  sfvn  ^tip   ^fif^s 

dafes,  «ii(»g  wfaoi;  the  !»!»»  t.  W  i«^  -^  -.^-^ 

for  many  years  after  the  erenc  ^  rr  A>adkra«&v  tuvt  im^  m •si' 

taken  the  report  of  Mfn^k»  in  tlur  ptHrarnim-.    Vi«»  VmL-.^' 

ing  is  the  sobstanoe  of  the  Mv?a€7«4,  w  jc-^a  \n'  ^^^^.rw 

do. 

Ih  the  gbriiws  reign  of  Edrad  If  L  HUr^rr.  \  Kwar.i.  '.v 
Macham,  a  gentleman  of  the  tmxiMJ  c^v^^  '^'  wjfjtS^f) .  vv^^a* 
genius  was  only  eqoalkd  by  fak  yiAatrr  «•«  v^nr  t^f*-.  -^«<Mii 
and  loved  the  beaotifbl  Anr^a  cf  AtiA  '.    71u»*9  T^jt^xaraKtA 
was  mutual,  but  the  pleasfng  miaifSBn^'^  '>f  «r«la«  im^  grra^ 
tified  and  betrayed  the  seem  o(  thrir  fiaM^jaL    7V  pride  of 
the  illustrious  fiunily  of  d^Arfet  wm  tu^^^:Ah  so  the  happincw 
<^  their  daughter,  and  they  preferrBd  the  iodnlfpeBee  of  thetr 
own.anAitioD  to  the  voioeoi  love.    The  favU  tyranny  of  the 


5  hi  a  note,  Mr  Chfte  ttyf  (be  sme  ef  tUs  lady  has  beoi  soppoMd  by 
•sot  writen  to  luve  been  Doncty  Govnqitcd  by  a  f ofcig^  ofthogra^hy  imo 
D'Onely  and  thence  into  D'Arftt.    It  may  have  been  I>'Arcy.— h. 
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age  was  friendly  to  their  cnieltyy  and  a  royal  warrant  seemed 
to  justify  the  vanity  of  her  parent     The  consolation  of  an 
ingenious  mind  supported  Machin  under  confinement,  and 
enabled  him  to  seek  after  redress  without  yielding  to  deqion- 
dency.     On  his  releasement  from  prison,  he  learned  that  the 
beloved  cause  of  his  persecution  had  been  forced  to  many  a 
nobleman,  whose  name  he  could  not  discover,  but  who  had 
carri^  her  to  his  castle  near  Bristol    The  friends  of  Machin 
made  his  misfortune  their  own,  and  one  of  them  had  the  ad* 
dress  to  get  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  afflicted  Anna, 
under  the  character  of  a  groom.     The  prospect  of  the  ocean 
during  their  rides,  suggested  or  matured  the  plan  of  escape^ 
and  tne  hope  of  a  secure    asylum  counteracted  the  ima- 
gined dangers  of  a  passage  to  the  coast  of  France.     Under 
pretence  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  sea  air,  the  victim  of 
parental  ambition  was  enabled  to  elude  suspicion,  and  em* 
barked  without  delay,  in  a  vessel  procured  for  the  purpose^ 
along  with  her  lover. 

In  the  successful  completion  of  this  anxious  design,  Machin 
was  alike  insensible  to  the  unfavourable  season  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  portentous  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  which 
in  a  calmer  moment  he  would  have  duly  observed.     The 
gradual  rising  of  a  finale  of  wind,  rendered  the  astonished  lu* 
gitives  sensible  of  their  rashness ;  and,  as  the  tempest  conti- 
nued to  augment,  the  thick  darkness  of  night  completed  the 
honors  d  their  situation.     In  their  confusion,  the  intended 
port  was  missed,  or  could  not  be  attained,  and  their  vessel 
drove  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.     In  the  morn- 
ing they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  ocean, 
without  skill  to  determine  their  situation,  and  destitute  of 
knowledge  or  experience  to  direct  their  course  towards  any 
known  land.     At  length,  afier  twelve  anxious  mornings  had 
dawned  without  sight  of  land,  with  the  earliest  streaks  of  day 
an  object  dimly  aj^eared  to  their  eager  watchfulness  in  the 
distant  horizon,  and  when  the  grey  haze,  which  had  alter- 
nately filled  them  widi  hope  and  despondency,  was  dissipated 
by  the  rising  sun,  the  certainty  of  having  discovered  land 
was  welcomed  by  a  general  .burst  of  joy.     A  great  luxuriancy 
of  trees  of  unknown  species,  was  soon  observed  to  overspreaa 
tl\e  land,  whence  unknown  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  came 
off  in  flocks  to  the  vessel,  and  gave  the  appearance  ofa  pleas- 
ing dream  to  their  unexpected  deliverance. 
The  boat  was  hoisted  out  to  examine  the  new  found  island^ 

and 
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qod  r^^i^ned  with  a  ihvcmrablc  account.     Madiin  and  his 
friends  accompanied  their  trembling  charge  on  sliurc,  leaving 
the  mariner^  to  secure  the  w  sse)  at  an  anchor.     The  wilder- 
ness ^d  rich  scenery  of  the  adjacent  country,  ix>ssesscd  great 
charms  to  these  thankful  guests,  just  cscapL'd  from  apparent* 
ly  inevitable  destruction.    An  opening  in  the  extensive  woods^ 
which  was  encirclqd  with  laurels  and  other  flowering  shrubs, 
presented  a  delightful  retreat  to  the  tempe8t-A\x)rn  voyagers  ; 
a  venerable  tree,  of  ancient  growth,  offered  its  welcome  Siade 
on  an  adjoining  eminence,  and  the  first  moments  of  liberty 
were  employed  in  forming  a  romantic  residence,  with  the  a-, 
bundant  materials  which  nature  supplied  iill  around.    The  no» 
velty  of  everj'  object  they  beheld,  induced  curiosity  to  explore 
their  new  discovery,  and  they  spent  three  days  in  wandering 
about  the  woods,  when  die  survey  was  interrupted  by  an  a« 
larming  hurricane,  which  came  on  duriiiff  the  night,  and 
rendered  them  extremely  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  com- 
panions, who  had  been  left  in  chai'ge  of  the  vessel     The  en- 
suing morning  destroyeil  all  pix)8pect  of  being  ever  enabled 
to  get  away  from  the  ishnd ;  tlie  vessel  \\bA  broke  from  her 
moorings  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  ot  Morocco,  where  all  on  board  were  immediately 
seized  as  slaves. 

The  afflicted  M achin  found  this  last  calamity  too  severe 
for  his  ten-ified  and  afflicted  companion  to  endure.     Her^ 
susceptible  mind  and  tender  frame,  overcome  by  the  severity 
of  the  scenes  she  had  gone  through,  and  oppressed  by  coix^ 
sciousness  of  having  deviated  from  her  duty,  sunk  under  her 
afflictive  situation.     From  the  moment  it  was  reported  that 
the  vessel  had  disappeared,  she  became  dumb  with  sorrow, 
and  expired  after  a  few  days  of  silent  despair.     This  heavy 
stroke  was  too  much  for  the  inconsolable  lover  to  support ; 
though  watched  over  with  the  utmost  solicitude  by  bis  afflict- 
ed friends,  all  attempts  to  administer  consolation  were  entirely 
fruitless,  and  he  expired  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of 
his  beloved  mistress.     With  his  parting  oreath,  he  eamesdy 
enjoined  his  surviving  companions,  to  deposit  his  body  in  the 
same  grave,  under  the  venerable  tree,  which  they  had  so  re- 
cendy  made  for  the  victim  of  his  temerity ;  and  where  the 
altar  which  had  been  raised  to  celebrate  their  deliverancet 
would  now  mark  their  untimdy  tomb. 

Having  performed  this  painful  duty,  Uic  surviving  com- 
YOL.  II.  B  panioi0 
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panions  of  these  unfortunate  lovers  fixed  a  large  wooden 
cross  over  the  grave,  on  which  they  carved  the  inscription 
which  Machin  had  composed  to  record  their  melancholy  ad- 
ventures ;  and  added  a  request,  that  if  any  Christians  should 
hereafter  visit  the  spot,  they  might  erect  a  church  in  the 
same  place,  and  dedicate  it  to  Christ  Having  thus  accom- 
plished the  dictates  of  friendship  and  humanity,  the  survivom 
fitted  out  the  boat,  which  had  remained  ashore  from  their 
first  landing,  and  put  to  sea  with  the  intention  of  returning 
if  possible  to  England  i  but  either  from  want  of  skill,  or  owing 
to  the  currents  and  un&vourable  winds,  they  likewise  were 
driven  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  rejoined  their  former 
ahimnates  in  slavery  among  the  Moors. 

This  story  is  reported  in  a  somewhat  dliferent  manner  by 
Oalvano  already  mentioned.  According  to  him,  one  Mocham, 
an  Englishman,  fled  from  his  country,  about  the  year  11)44, 
with  a  woman  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  meaning  to  retire 
into  Spain ;  but  the  vessel  in  which  the  lovers  were  embark<^ 
ed,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  island  of  Madeira,  then  aL 
together  uiikpo^vn  and  uninhabited.  The  port  in  which  Ma- 
cham  took  shelter  is  still  called  Machico.  His  mistress  being 
fsea-sick,  Macham  landed  with  her  and  some  of  the  people, 
end  the  ship  putting  to  sea,  deserted  them.  Oppressed  with 
sickness  and  grief  at  seeing  herself  in  this  hopeless  state  of 
exile,  the  l^y  died ;  and  Macham,  who  was  extremely  fond 
of  her,  constructed  a  chapel  or  hermitage  dedicated  to  Jesus 
the  Saviour,  in  which  he  deposited  her  remains,  and  engrav- 
ed both  their  names,  and  the  cause  of  their  arrival,  on  a  rude 
monument  which  he  erected  to  her  memory,  He  afterwards 
constructed  a  boat  or  canoe,  which  he  hoUowed  out  from  die 
trunk  of  a  lar^  tree,  in  which  he,  and  those  of  his  compa- 
nions who  had  been  left  on  shore  along  with  him,  passed 
over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  without  the  aid  of  oars, 
sails,  or  rudder.  He  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  who 
presented  hjm  to  their  king,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the 
king  of  Castile. 

Madeira,  in  the  Portumiese  language,  or  Madera  in  S^a** 
nish,  signifies  noood;  and  uiis  island  derived  its  name  from  the 
immense  quantity  of  thick  and  tali  trees  with  which  it  was 
covered  when  first  discovered.  One  of  the  two  capitanias,  or 
provinces,  into  which  this  island  is  divided,  is  named  Machico, 
as  is  likewise  the  principal  town  of  that  district,  supposed  to 
liave  originated  from  the  traditionary  story  of  the  misfoFtunes 

of 
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•f  Macham ;  the  other  capitania,  with  its  principal,  town,  the 
'Capital  of  the  idand,  is  named  Funchal,  from  Funcho^  the 
Portuguese  term  for  Fennel,  which  abounds  on  the  adjoining 
rocks* 
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Atcount  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  the  Canary  Islands  '. 

^  I  ^HE  island  of  Nivaria,  aiid  others  mentioned  by  Pliny ,  as 
JL  known  to  Juba  king  of  Mauritania,  were  most  probably 
leneriffe  and  the  other  Canary  Islands ;  for  tliny  notices 
that  the  summit  of  Nivaria  was  generally  covered  with  snow, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  witn  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  and 
from  this  circumstance  the  name  of  Nivaria  is  obviously  de- 
rived. They  appear  likewise  to  have  been  known  in  the 
middle  ages  to  the  Arabs  of  Morocco ;  as  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher mentions  two  inlands,  under  the  names  of  Mastanan 
anci  Lacos,  as  among  the  six  fortunate  islands  described  by 
Ptolemy;  these  probably  were  Lancerota  and  Fuertaventura, 
the  latter  of  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  the 
nearest  coast  of  Africa.  All  knowledge,  however,  of  these 
islands  had  cea$ed  in  Europe,  till  some  time  between  the 
years  1326  and  1334,  when  a  French  ship  happened  to  be 
driven  amoog  thenj  by  a  storm.  Upon  this  discovery,  Don 
Luis  de  la  Cerda,  count  of  Claramonte,  whose  father,  Don 
Alonzo,  had  beep  depriyed  of  his  right  to  the  ii^entance  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  procured  a  grant  of  these  islands, 
with  the  title  of  king,  from  Pope  Clement  VL,  on  condition 
of  causing  the  gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  natives  *.  Don 
Luis  equipped  a  fleet  from  some  of  the  ports  of  the  Spaiiish* 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
kingdom,  but  the  design  &iled,  and  he  died  $oon  after. 
&    1385,    some  Biscayners  and  inhabitants  of  Seville 

joined 

1  Glas.  Disc,  and  Conqu.  passim. 

2  The  Author  of  the  History  of  the  Canaries^  omits  the  date  of  this 
grant.  Clement  VI.  was  Pope  from  1S43  to  1352,  between  which  yes^r& 
:the  papal  |;rant  must  have  been  made.-— £• 
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joiQect  in  the  ^uh>m€^t  of  five  ships  at  Cadiz,  in  order  ta« 
make  descents  for  the  sake  of  plunder  upon  the  Canary  islands^ 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  Africa.  After  coasting  along  the 
African  shore,  they  sailed  westwards,  and  fell  in  with  the  iSand 
now  called  Lancerota,  where  they  landed ;  and  after  a  skir- 
Hiish  with  the  natives,  plundered  the  town,  from  which  they 
carried  off  a  large  booty  of  goat-skins,  tallow,  and  sheep, 
and  170  of  the  mhabitants,  whom  they  sold  into  slavery. 
Among  these  were  Guanareme,  king  of  the  island,  and  his 
wife  'nnffua-faya.  A  similar  expedition  in  quest  of  plunder 
ipid  captives  was  made  to  Lancerota  from  Seville  in  1393. 

In  the  year  1400,  John  de  Betancour,  a  gentleman  of  Nor-^ 
mimdy,  and  Gadifer  de  Sala,  a  person  of  considerable  for- 
imie,  fitted  out  three  small  vessels  from  Rochelle  in  France, 
containing  200  persons,  exclusive  of  the  mariners,  and  made 
a  descent  upon  Lancerota,  where  they  erected  a  fort  at  a^ 
harbour,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Rubicon.  Leaving 
there  a  small  garrison,  they  passed  over  to  the  island  of  Fuer- 
taventura;  but  being  opposed  by  the  natives,  they  prudently 
retired  without  fighting.  Betancour  afterwards  applied  to 
Pcm  Henry  IIL  king  of  Arragon,  for  assistance  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  conquest  of  these  islands ;  who  made  him  a 

Snt  of  than  in  due  form,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  supplied 
I  with  money  to  ilefray  the  expence  of  an  armament  to 
*  accomplish  their  subjugation.     He  easily  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Lancerota,  ana  divided  its  lands  among  the  French 
and  Spanish  adventurers  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  expe- 


After  the  death  of  John  de  Betancour,  his  nephew.  Mason 
de  BetanoHur,  sold  the  Canarv  Islands  to  Don  Henry  de 
iGozman,  Count  of  Niebla ;  who  afterwards  conveyed  them 
to  Guillen  Paraza,  and  from  whom  they  fell  by  inheritance 
to  Ddegode  Herrera,  who  died  in  1485.  In  H87,  the  sove*- 
reignly  was  resumed  by  the  crown  of  Castile,  with  the  title 
rfakingdom^  ^ 

8  A  more  extended  account  of  these  islands  will  be  found  in  Part  IIL  of 
this  work.-^£» 
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^Summary  Deduction  9ffthe  Discoveries  of  the  Wotld^Jrom  their 
Jlrst  Original,  to  the  year  1555,  by  Antonio  Qalvano  "- 


IM-kODlJCTION. 


THIS  treatise  was  written  in  th^  Pottuguese  latigaage,  bjr 
Antonio  Galvano,  who  had  been  governor  ofTetnate, 
the  chief  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  was  first  translated  into 
English  by  the  celebrated  Richard  HaUuyt j  who  dedicated 
it  to  Sir  Itobert  Cecil,  Principal  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  was  afterwards  inserted  in  Osbomes,  or  the 
Oxford  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  and  forms  an  ap-^ 
pendix  to  the  first  volume  of  Clarke's  Ingress  of  Maritisifii 

Discov^.; 

1  Qfjtford  ColWtlQni  II.  8SS.  Clarkt,  Ptogr.  of  Idanu  Di»(*  t  Apj^-  h 
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Discovery ;  and  from  these  sources  the  present  edition  has 
been  carefiilly  prepared.  Of  Richard  HakJuyt,  the  original 
translator,  the  foUowinc  notice  is  woithy  of  being  preserved. 
"  The  great  Richard  Ilakluyt  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family  at  Yetton  in  Herefordshire,  and  was  educated  at 
Westminster  SchcKd,  tfrom  whence  he  was  elected  a  student 
of  Christ  Church,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts.  Entering 
into  holy  orders,  he  was  first  made  a  prebendary  of  Bristol, 
and  afterwards  of  Westminster,  4ind  rector  of  Witheringset 
in  Suffolk.  Besides  this  translation,  he  illustrated  the  eight 
decades  of  Peter  Martyr  Angelcricus  de  Novo  Orbc  with  cu* 
rious  notes.  He  also  translated  from  the  Portuguese,  Virgu-  ■ 
7iia^  richly  valued  by  the  description  of  Florida,  her  next 
neighbour ;  and  wrote  notes  of  certain  commodities,  in  good 
request  in  the  East  Indies,  Molucca,  and  China ;  but  what ' 
has  most  deservedly  perpetuated  his  name,  is  his  great  pains, 
and  judgment,  in  collecting  English  Voyages^  Navigations^ 
Trafficks,  and  Discaveiies *." 

Both  from  the  nature  of  this  treatise  on  the  origin  and 
progress  of  marithne  discovery,  and  from  respect*  to  the  rti>- 
mory  of  Hakluyt,  the  father  of  our  En<rlish  collections  of 
voyages  and  travels,  it  has  been  selected  for  insertiol)  in  this 
place,  aA  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  Second  Part  of 
our  arrangement  5  because  its  autlior  may  be  considered  a* 
almost  an  original  authority  for.  the  ewly  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  Although  it  may  be  considered 
in  some  measure  as  not  precisely  conformable  with  our  plan, 
y^  one  portion  of  this  summary  is  directly  in  ^oitit  ^  aifi(], 
the  wholie  being  curious,  and  in  no  re^)ect  tedious,  it  n  here 
given  entire,  changing  the  antiquated  English  of  Hakluyt  in- 
to modem  language.  Although  said  in  its  title  to  extend  to 
the  year  1555,  the  chronological  series  of  Galvano  properly 
^ds  i^n  1^45  ;  ^and  the  *onh^  subsequent  incident,  is  n  very 
slight  notice  -of  the  voyage  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and 
Eidiard  Chancellor,  towards  the  White  Sea,  in  155Sw  In 
ti^fQ  original  translation,  and  ia  the  Oxford  collection,  this 
ixeaCi^e  is  preceded  by  a  deificatioin  from  .  Hdduyt  to .  &' r 
fiobert  Cecil ;  and  another  dedication  from  the  PortJi^tee 
jedit^r,  Frands  de  £iousa  .  Tayares,  ]to,  Don  Jclhtii,  X)iike  Df 
4v^ir^'l  both  of  which  ace  bere  omilted,  as',ha^ing^nt>;di«eQt^ 
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hF  meM  tendeiK^,  except  so  much  of  the  latter  as  refers  tn 
the  history  of  Gahrono.  Besides  the  present  discourse.  Gat- 
yruno  composed  a  history  of  the  Mohicca  Islands,  of  which  he 
had  been  governor,  which  wotk  has  unibrtunatelv  been  lost, 
or  at  ieostis  unknown  in  this  country.  He  is  likewise  said 
to  hflve  published  at  Lisbon  in  1555,  an  account  of  the  diflb* 
rodt  routes  by  whidi  the  merchandize  of  India  had  been  con- 
veyed into  Eun^  at  different  periods. 

Antcmio  Gahano,  the  audior  of  the  following  Summary  oF 
Ae  Discoveries  of  the  World,  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman^ 
who  was  several  years  governor  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  and 
perfermed  signal  service  to  his  country  in  that  honourable 
station^  by  dissipating  a  formidable  league,  which  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  native  princes  of  these  islands,  ibr  the 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese ;  and,  though  possessing  very  in- 
amquate  resources  for  the  pi*otection  of  so  important  a  com- 
mercial establishment,  he  confirmed  and  extended  the  do- 
minion and  iufiuence  of  Portugal  in  these  islands.  Wheii 
first  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  Moluccas,  Galvano 
carried  with  him  a  pri>'ate  fortune  of  10,000  cnisadoes,  all  of 
which  he  expended  in  the  public  service.  Though  he  added 
a  clear  revenue  to  die  crown  of  500,000  crusadoes,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  successfiil,  vigilant,  and  pure  administration, 
he  was  so  zealous  in  patronizing  the  propa<|;atiou  of  the 
Christiain  religion  among  the  islands  belongmg  to  his  go- 
vernment, that,  on  his  return  to  Lisbon  in  i540,  he  was  re- 
duced to  such  extreme  poverty,  as  to  bo  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  hospital^  where  he  dial  in  1557. 

Francis  de  Sousa  Tavares,  tlie  original  Portuguese  editor 
of  this  treatise,  in  a  dedication  of  tlic  work  to  Don  John 
Duke  of  Aveira,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  work,  and 
of  its  author: 

•*  Antonio  Galvano,  when  on  his'dcath-bed,  left  me  this 
book,  along  with  his  other  papers,  by  his  testament;  and,  as^ 
I  am  pertain  he  designed  that  it  should  bo  presented  to  your 
highness,  I  have  thought  proper  to  fulfil  his  intentions  in  that 
respect.  It  was  fitting  that  this  treatise  should  be  written  bv 
a  native  of  Portugal,  as  it  treats  of  the  various  H'ays  in  whicu 
the  spiceries  and  other  commodities  of  India  were  formerly 
brought  to  our  part  of  the  world,  and  gives  an  account  of  lul 
the  navigations  flind  discoveries  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
in  both  of  which  things  the  Portuguese  have  laboured  abote 
all  dther  natiom.    In  this  treatise,  and  in  nine  or  ten  other 

booksf 
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ix>ok8,  cdbceriiing  India  nd  the  Moluccas,  this  true  Portu- 
guese described  the  unfortunate  and  sorrowful  times,  before 
our  day,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  When  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  islands  and  fortresses  of  the 
Moluccas,  all  the  kings  and  chie&  of  these  islands  had  agreed 
to  make  war  against  our  nation,  and  to  drive  them  out  of 
the  countr}'.  let  he  fought  against  them  all  in  Tidore, 
though  he  had  only  130  Portuguese  soldiers,  against  their 
\rhole  united  power,  and  gave  them  a  signal  overthrow^  in 
which  their  king,  and  one  Temate,  the  principal  author  of 
the  war,  were  both  slain ;  besides  which,  ne  conquered  their 
fortresses,  and  compelled  them  all  to  submit  to  the  obedience 
and  service  of  our  sovereign.  In  this  war,  two  great  and 
wpnderfiil  events  took  place :  the^rst^  that  aU  the  cniefis  and 
.  kings  of  these  islands  united  against  us,  who  used  ever  to  be 
at  variance  among  themselves;  and 5^c(?m%,  that  Galvano, 
with  only  the  ordinar}'  garrison,  should  obtain  the  victory  a- 
gainst  so  great  a  combination.  It  has  happened  to  other  go- 
vernors of  the  Moluccas,  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
European  troops,  and  assisted  by  all  the  other  native  lords, 
to  go  to  war  with  one  king  only,  and  to  come  back  with  loss; 
whereas  he,  with  a  small  and  inadeauate  force,  successfully 
waged  war  against  a  confederacy  of  all  the  lords  of  these 
islands. 

*'  Three  brilliant  exploits  have  been  performed  in  India, 
beyond  all  others.  The  capture  of  Muar  by  Emanuel  Fal- 
con ;  the  winning  of  Bitam  by  Peter  Mascarenas ;  and  this 
victory  obtained  by  Galvano.  Besides  this  great  exploit,  his 
father  and  four  brothci^s  were  all  slain  in  the  kings  service  ^ 
And  he,  being  the  last  of  his  lineage,  carried  with  iiim  about 
10,000  crusadocs  into  the  Moluccas,  all  of  which  he  expend- 
ed in  propagating  our  holy  faith,  and  in  preserving  these 
valuable  islands,  using  all  his  power  and  influence  to  bring 
all  the  cloves  into  the  kings  coffers,  by  which  he  added 
600,000  crusadoes  yearly  to  the  roydl  revenue.      Had   he 

Sthered  cloves  on  his  own  account,  as  other  governors  of  the 
oluccas  have  done,  he  might  have  come  home  very  rich  i 
but  returning  poor,  and,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  ex- 
pecting to  be  rewarded  for  his  honest  services,  he  was  entire- 
ly neglected,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  an  hoq)itaIy:  .^here 
he  remained  seventeen  years,  till  his  deathi  when  ne  WjuSOOO  . 
crusadoes  in  debt ;  partly  for  demands  upon  him  from  himi^ 
4od  partly  borrow^  .from  his  friends  to  myn^in  him.lp  ji 
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hoq>itaL  Stet  his  death,  the  cardinal  desured  me  to  givt 
his  other  ivritings  to  Domien  de  Goesi,  promising  to  content 
one  for  them,  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have  done ;  yet 
hitherto  I  have  not  received  any  thing  with  which  to  exe- 
cute his  will.  Yet,  for  all  this,  as  in  the  prosperity  of  his 
Tictories  he  made  no  boast,  so,  in  his  adversity,  he  always 
preserved  an  unabated  spirit.  Your  grace,  therefore,  may 
perceive,  that  this  treatise,  and  his  other  works,  were  written 
imder  great  afflictions ;  yet  was  he  not  willing  to  use  the  re- 
medy of  Zelim,  the  son  of  the  gi^at  Turk  Mahomet,  who 
took  Constantinople,  and  died  in  Rome,  who  used  to  make 
himself  drunk,  that  he  might  forget  the  hiffh  estate  from  which 
he  had  fallen.  Neither  would  he  follow  the  councils  of  many 
of  his  friends,  in  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom;  saying,  he 
had  rather  resemble  Tiraocles  the  Athenian,  than  the  Roman 
Coriolanus.  For  all  which,  this  treatise  ought  to  receive  fa-> 
vour  from  your  grace,  allowing  for  any  oversights  of  the  au- 
thor, if  there  be  any  such,  as  I  am  unfit  to  detect  or  correct 
them.  God  prosper  your  grace  with  long  life,  and  increase 
af  honour/' 


Section  I. 

Epitome  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Discoveries  of  the  Worlds 
chiefly  by  means  of  Navigation^  from  the  Flood  to  the  clost 
of  the  fifteenth  Centwy. 

When  I  first  desired  to  compose  an  account  of  the  ancient 
atid  modem  discoveries  by  sea  and  land,  with  their  true  dates 
And  situations,  these  two  principal  circumstances  seemed  in- 
volved in  such  difficulty  and  confusion,  that  I  had  almost  de- 
sisted from  the  attempt.  Even  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
flood,  the  Hebrews  reckon  that  event  to  have  happened  1656 
Vearft  aftef  the  creation :  while  the  seventy  interpreters  make 
It  2249 ;  and  St  Augustine  extends  the  time  to  ^262  years  '• 
In  regard  to  seoffn4>hical  situations,  likewise,  there  lire  many 
di£krenoes ;  for  there  never  sailed  ten  or  an  hundred  pilots  in 
one  fleet,  but  thqr  made  their  reckonings  in  almost  as  many 
dilfereiit  bngitiides.  -  But  conridering  Uiat  all  these  difficul- 
Ifioi  might  be  sormoiuifed^  fay  just  ccHnpaarison,  and  the  exer- 
cise! 
.   •  ■  ■        J".   ;..;:•■:    - . 
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£186  of  judgmeot,  I  at  leagth  rosolTed  to  penjsHn  mj  under** 
takings 

Some  allege  that. the  ^world  was  fiiUy  known  in  ancient 
tinici ;  Ibr^  as  it  wab  peopled  and  inhabited,  it  most  hayebeen 
jMvigable  and  frcquenteid ;  and  because  Ae  ancient  people 
were  of  longer  lives,  aiid  had  all  one  law  and  one  language^ 
they  could  not  fail  to  be  acouointcd  with  the  whole  wond. 
Others  again  believe,  that  tnougli  the  world  mig^t  be  once 
universally  known  by  mankind,  yet,  by  the  wickedness  of  man, 
and  the  want  of  justice  among  nations,  that  knowledge  has 
been  lost  But  as  all  the  most  important  discoveries  hare  been 
made  by  sea,  and  thut  chidly  in  our  own  times,  it  were  de- 
sirable to  kam  who  were  the  first  discoverers  siijboe  the  flood. 
Some  idlege  tlie  Greeks,  otba*s  the  Hienicians,  while  othei^s 
say  the  Egyptians.  The  inhabitants  of  India,  on  the  contr»> 
rvy  pretend  that  they  were  the  first  navigators ;  particular^ 
the  Tabencos,  whom  we  now  call  Chinese  $  and  aJlege  in  proof 
of  this,  that  they  were  lords  of  all  the  Indies,  even  to  Cape 
Bona  Speranca,  and  the  isiland  of  St  Lawrence  ^,  which  is  in- 
habited by  them ;  as  likewise  all  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  sea9, 
also  the  Javas,  Timores,  Celebes,  Macassar,  the  Moluccas, 
Borneo,  Mindanao,  Lu^ones,  Lequeos,  tlie  Japans,  and  many 
otlier  islands  \  also  the  countries  of  Cochin-China,  Laos, 
Bramas  ^,  Pegu,  Arracones  ^,  till  you  come  quite  to  Bengala. 
Besides  idl  these.  New  Spain,  Peru,  Brazil,  the  Antilles^  and 
all  the  ac^oining  lands,  are  possessed  by  the  same  race,  as  ap- 
pears by  tiie  fasliions  and  manners  both  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men, who  have  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  with  other  proportions 
resembling  tlie  Chinese.  And  to  this  day^  many  of  these  islands 
and  countries  are  called  by  such  names,  as  Bato-Chlnm 
Bocho-China,  and  the  like,  indicating  the  countries  c^  or 
belonging  to  China, 

It  fartner  a^^ears,  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested  upon  the 
north  part  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  in  40  degrees  of  la- 
titude or  upwards ;  and  that  S(nthia,  being  a  high  land,  and 
the  first  that  appeared  out  of  the  universal  deluge,  was  first 
peopled.  And  as  the  province  or  county  of  the  Tabencos, 
or  Clbinese,  is  one  of  the  chiefest  of  all  Tartary,  its  inhabi- 
tants may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient  nation,  and  the 
oldest  navigators.  Their  seas  are  calm ;  and,  as  lying  be- 
iween  thti  tropics,  their  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal,  ai|d 
'  their 
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their  iseasons  differ  Httle  in  tempentfure ;  and  as  no  outrage* 
oils  winds  swell  their  seas  into  storms,  navig^ition  among  them 
is  safe  imd  easy.  Tleir  small  barks  calfed  cotamorans  have 
only  a  large  boii^h  of  a  tree  set  up  in  the  middle,  serving  a« 
masit  and  sail ;  the  master  steers  only  with  an  oar,  and  the 
passeiigers  sit  on  poles  fiistened  to  the  bark.  . 

i^  is  said  tliat  me  people  o>f  China  were  anciently  lords  of 
almost  all  Scythia,  and  were  in  use  to  sail  along  that  coast, 
which  reaches  from  east  to  west,  in  seventy  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  Cornelius  Nepos  says,  that,  in  the  time  when  Me- 
tellus,  the  colleague  of  Afranius,  was  proconsul  of  Gaul,  the 
king  of  the  Suevi  sent  to  him  certain  Indians,  who  came  to 
his  country  in  a  ship  by  the  north  and  the  flats  of  Germany  *. 
These  people  probably  came  from  China ;  as  in  that  coun- 
try, in  the  latitudes  of  20,  30,  and  40  degrees,  they  have 
strong  and  well-fastened  ships,  which  can  bear  the  seas  and 
encounter  the  severity  of  the  northern  climate.  Cambaia  also 
has  ships,  and  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  long  used  the 
seas ;  but  it  is  not  likely  they  should  have  gone  to  Gaul ;  for 
fliey  only  trade  to  Cairo,  and  are  indeed  a  people  of  little  trade 
and  less  clothing. 

ITiose  who  escaped  from  the  flood  kept  the  hills,  not  dar- 
ing for  a  long  time  to  descend  into  the  plains  and  low  coun- 
tries I  and  Nimrod,  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  afl;erwards, 
built  the  tower  of  Babel,  intending  it  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  any 
future  deluge  ^.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  China  and  the  east  were  the  first  sailors; 
though  others  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  particulariy 
of  Syria,  were  the  first  to  use  the  sea  '^.  This  contest  about 
the  antiquity  of  navigation,  I  leave  to  the  Scythians  and  E- 
^yptians,  who  each  cnallengc  the  honour  to  themselves.  But 
leaying  all  contested  points  in  tliis  matter,  I  now  apply  to  my 
proposed  deduction,  resting  only  upon  what  has  been  record- 
ed in  authentic  histories.  Ancient  history  says  that  Tubal, 
in  the  hundred  and  forty-third  year  after  the  flood,  came  by 
sea  into  Spain  ^  ;  whence  it  appears  that  in  these  early  times 
navigation  was  u^ual  from  Ethiopia  to  our  parts  of  western 
Europe.  It  is  also  said,  that  Semiramis  invaded  the  coun 
on  the  river  Indus,  whence  the  Indians  derive  their  name,  ani 
gave  battle  to  king  Stabrobates,  m  which  he  lost  a  thousand 

snips; 
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•Ups  ^  i  by  which  it.  clearly  appeaxn  there  were  then  many 
ships  in  those  parts,  and  that  the  seas  were  much  frequ^ited. 

In  the  six  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  after  the  flood,  there 
was  a  king  in  Spain  namid  Heq)erus  '^ ;  and  Gonsalvo  Fer- 
nandez de  Oviedo,  the  chronicler  of  antiquities  ' ',  affirms  that . 
he  made  discoveries  by  sea  as  far  as  Cape  Verde  ^d  the  Isk 
of  St  Thomas,  of  which  he  was  prince,  and  that  in  his  time 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  were  discovered,  and  called 
the  Hesperides,  after  his  name.  He  alleges  many  reasons  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  and  even  says  particular^,  that  these 
early  navigators  sailed  in  forty  days  from  Cane  Verde  to  these 
islands.  Others  say,  that  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  de 
Principe  are  the  Hesperides,  and  not  the  Antilles ;  which  is 
^e  more  probable,  as  these  ancient  navigators  only  sailed 
along  the  coast,  not  daring  to  pass  through  the  main  ocew, 
having  no  compass,  nor  any  means  of  taking  altitudes  for 
their  guidance.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  countries, 
islands,  capes,  isthmuses,  and  points,  the  names  of  which  are 
found  in  histories,  are  now  unknown  $  because,  in  course  of 
ages,  the  force  of  the  waters  has  wasted  and  consumed  them, 
and  has  separated  countries  from  each  other  formerly  joined, 
both  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  New  Spain,  Peru,  and  other 
places. 

In  his  dialogue  called  Timanis,  Plato  says  there  was  an^r 
ciently  a  great  country  and  lai^  islands  in  the  Atlantic, 
muned  Atlantides,  greater  than  l^rope  and  Africa,  and  that 
the  kings  of  these  parts  were  lords  of  a  great  part  of  Spain  ; 
but  that,  by  the  force  of  great  tempests,  uxe  sea  had  overflow- 
ed the  country,  leaving  nothing  but  banks  of  mud  and  gra- 
vel, so  that  no  ships  could  pass  that  way  for  long  after.  It 
is  also  recorded  by  Pliny  "*,  that  close  by  the  island  of  Ca- 
diz, there  was  a  well  inhabited  island  called  Aphrodisias,  to- 
wards the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  abounding  in  gardens  and  orchr 
>ards ;  but  we  have  now  no  knowledge  of  this  island^  except 
from  the  bare  mention  of  it  in  ancient  authors.  The  Isle  of 
Cadiz  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  so  large  as  to  join  the 
continent  of  Spain.  Ti^e  A9ores  are  held  to  have  been  ^ 
continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Estrella,  which  join  the  sea 
coast  }3eside  the  town  of  Cintra  5  and  the  Sierra  Verde,  or 
|Jg:een-mo^nt4in£,  which  reach  the  coast,  near  the  city  of 
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Sdsin  in  the  land  otCucu^  or  tbe  island  of  Moiidim  in  which 
Algarbe  is  situated,  are  supposed  to  have  reached  to  Porto 
Santo  and  Madeira.  For  it  is  considered  as  an  indubitable 
&ct,  that  all  islands  derive  their  roots  from  the  firm  land  or 
continent,  however  distant,  as  otherwise  they  could  not  stand 
firm.  Oiher  authors  say,  that  from  Spain  to  Ceuta  in  Bar- 
bary,  people  sometimes  travelled  on  foot  on  dry  land ;  that 
the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  were  once  joined ;  that 
Sicily  was  united  with  Italy,  and  the  Negropont  with  Greece  *  K 
We  read  also  of  the  hulls  of  ships,  iron  anchors,  and  other 
remnants  of  shipping,  having  been  foimd  on  the  mountains 
of  Susa,  &r  inland,  where  there  is  now  no  appearance  of  the 
sea  having  ever  been.  Many  writers  affirm,  that  in  India  and 
Malabar,  which  now  abounds  in  people,  the  sea  once  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  and  that  Cape  Comorin  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon  were  once  united;  also  that  Sumatra 
once  joined  with  Malacca,  by  the  shoals  of  Caypasia  $  and 
not  far  from  thence  there  is  a  small  island  which,  only  a  few 
years  ago,  was  joined  to  the  opposite  coast.  Ptolemy  advances 
the  point  of  Malacca  three  or  four  degrees  to  the  south  of  the 
line ;  whereas  its  most  southerly  point,  now  called  Jentana* 
is  in  one  degree  of  north  latitude,  by  which  people  pass  daily 
the  straits  of  Cincapura  to  the  coasts  of  Siam  and  China ; 
and  the  island  of  Aynan  is  said  to  have  formerly  joined  the 
land  of  China ;  the  soutliem  extremity  of  which  Ptolomey 
placed  far  to  the  south  of  the  line,  though  it  now  only 
reaches  to  twentieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

It  may  even  have  been  t}iat  Malacca  and  China,  as  Ftohmj 
sets  forth,  extended  beyond  the  line  to  the  south  ;  as  Malaccn 
might  join  with  tlie  land  called  Jentana,  and  the  islands  of 
Bintam,  Banca,  and  Salistres,  ajid  the  land  might  be  all  slime 
and  ouze ;  likewise  China  might  be  united  with  the  Lu^oneSi^ 
Borneo,  Lequeuo,  Mindanao,  apd  otliers.  Some  are  of  opk 
nion,  that  Sumatra  joined  with  Java,  across  what  is  How  tht 
Straits  of  Sunda ;  and  that  Java  also  joined  with  the  islands 
of  BaU,  Anjave,  Cambava,  Solor,  Hogaleao,  Maulva,  Vin* 
tara,  Rosah^in,  and  others  in  that  range,  all  of  which  are  sq 
near  as  to  appear  continuous,  when  seen  from  a  small  distance; 
and  they  still  are  so  near  together,  tliat  m  passing  throu^ 
the  channels  which  divide  them,  the  bou^s  of  the  trees  oa 
each  side  may  be  touched  by  the  hands.     It  is  not  long  since 
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irreiral  oTthe  islands  of  Banda  in  the  east  were  drovaed  bgr 
the  sea  overflowing  them ;  and  in  China,  about  180  iniiei»  of 
firm  land  ore  said  to  have  become  a  lake.  All  theae  thuM 
are  to  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  probahH 
Kty,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  what  has  been  x^ 
lated  ol  similar  evoits  by  Ptolemy  and  others,  but  whidi  1 
bare  omit  to  return  to  my  subject 

About  800  years  after  the  deluge,  the  city  of  Tioy  was 
bulk  by  the  Dardanians ;  and  even  bdbre  tliat  time,  spices^ 
drugs,  and  many  other  kinds  of  merchandize,  wliicb  were 
then  more  abundant  than  now,  were  brought  from  India  te 
Europe,  by  the  Red  Sea*    Hence,  if  credit  can  be  givea  to 
these  accounts,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  sea  of  cid  WM 
much  frequented,  those  of  tlie  east  bringing  their  commodi- 
ties to  the  haren  of  Arsinoc  in  the  Aralnan  Gulf,  now  called 
Suez  ^\  in  lat.  30^  N.  and  at  the  northern  extnanity  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf;   from  whence  the  goods  were  carried   by 
caravans,  upon  camels,  asses,  and  mules^  to  Cassou,  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  the  Levant  sea,  in  lat.  33^  N.     Allowing 
seventeen  leagues  and  a  half  to  every  degree  of  latitude^ 
these  two  cities  are  said  to  have  been  35  leagues,  or  105  '^ 
J^les  distant  from  each  other.     On  account  oi  the  heat^  these 
caravans,  or  great  companies  of  carriers,  travelled  cmly  in  the 
night,  directing  themselves  by  the  stars,  and  by  land-marks 
4xed  in  die  ground  for  that  purpose*     But  finding  this  jour* 
ne^  attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  the  course  was  twice 
altered  in  search  of  a  more  commodious  route  *^«     Aboul 
nine  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  and  previous  to  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  king  named  Seso&- 
trisy  who  caused  a  canaJ  to  be  cut  from  the  Red  Sea  to  that 
arm  of  the  Nile  which  flows  past  the  city  of  Heroum^  that 
ships  might  pass  and  repass  between  India  and  Euro|)e,  to  avoid 
the'expt^ce  and  trouble  of  carrying  merchandize  by  land 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez;  and  Sesostris  had  large  caraka 
or  ships  built  for  this  purpose  ^'^*     This  enterprize,  however^ 
did  not  completely  succe^ ;  for,  if  it  had,  Africa  would  have 
been  converted  into  an  island,  as  there  arc  even  now  oi^ 

twenty 
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twenty  leases  or  sixty  miles  of  land  between  the  Bed  Sea 
and  me  lij^terranean* 

About  this  time  the  Grecians  gathered  a  fleet  and  army* 
called  the  Argonautic  esqpedition,  mider  the  ccxnmand  of  Ja* 
son  and  Akeus  '^.  Some  say  they  sailed  from  Crete,  and 
others  from  Greece;  but  they  passed  throng  the  Pnw 
pontis  and  the  deeve  of  St  George  into  the  £uxine,  where 
some  of  the  vessels  perished,  and  Jason  returned  back  to 
CJreece.  Alceus  reported  that  he  was  driven  by  a  teni^iest  to 
the  Pains  Masotis,  where  he  was  deserted  by  alfhiscompany  ; 
and  those  who  escaped  had  to  travel  by  land  to  the  Garman 
oceans  where  they  procured  shipping  i  and  saUing  past  the 
coasts  of  Saxony,  Friesland,  Holland,  Flanders,  France, 
Sbain,  and  Italy,  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greece, 
after  discovering  a  great  portion  of  the  coast  of  Europe. 

'  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Aristonicus  the  grammarian, 
says,  that  king  Menelaus,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  salt- 
ed from  the  Grecian  sea  to  the  Atlantic,  coasted  along  Africa 
and  Guinea,  doubled  the  Cape  Bona  Speran9a,  and  arrived 
in  India  '^ ;  concerning  which  voyage  many  other  particular! 
might  be  cdlected  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  This 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  sometimes  called  the  Adriatic,  the 
^^Egean,  and  the  Herculean  Sea ;  and  had  other  names,  ao» 
cording  to  the  lands,  coasts,  and  islands,  which  it  skirted,  till, 
rtmning  through  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  between  Spain  and 
Africa^  it  communicated  with  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thir- 
teen  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  Soloinon  caused  a  navy  to 
be  constructed  at  Ezion-^ber  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  sailed 
to  Hiarsisand  Ophir,  wmch  some  believe  to  have  been  islands 
in  die  East;  Indies..  This  fleet  was  three  years  on  its  voyage, 
land  on  its  return  brought  ^U,  silver,  cypress-wood,  and 
other  commodities  *^.  The  islands  to  which  the  navy  of  So^ 
lomoQ  traded  were  probably  those  we  now  call  the  Lu9cme8, 
th^  Lequeos,  and  China.;  for  we  know  of  few  other  places 
whence  some*  of  the  things  mentioned  as  forming  their  car-» 
goes  iCan  be  had,  or  where  navigation  has  been  so  long  prao* 
tisad. 

r  Necho,  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  was  desirous  to  have  join- 
ed the  Red  Sea  with! the  Mediterranean^  and  is  said  in  his* 
tory  to  have  commanded  some  Phenicians  to  sail  from  the 
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Red  Sea  by  tlie  Straits  of  Mecca,  and  to  endeavour  to  return 
to  Egrot  by  the  Mediterranean  ^'.  This  they  accompli^ed» 
and  saned  along  the  coast  of  Melinda,  Quiloa,  and  Sofidb, 
till  they  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  doi»- 
bled ;  andy  oontinuinff  their  course  to  the  north,  they  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Guinea  all  the  way  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  returned  to  Egypt  after  two  years  absence,  being  the  first 
who  had  circumnavigated  Africa. 

In  the  year  590  before  the  Incarnation,  a  fleet  belonging 
to  Carthaginian  merchants  sailed  from  Cadiz  throueh  the 
ocean,  to  the  west,  in  search  of  land  ^^.  They  proceeded  so 
&r  that  they  came  to  the  islands  now  called  tlie  Antilles,  and 
to  New  j^pain  *^.  This  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  in  his  General  History,  who  says  that 
these  countries  were  then  discovered ;  and  that  Christopher 
Columbus,  by  his  voyages  in  after  times,  only  acquired  more 
exact  knowledge  of  them,  and  hath  left  us  a  more  precise  no- 
tice of  their  situation,  and  of  the  way  to  them.  But  all  those 
historians  who  formerly  wrote  concerning  the  Antilles,  as  of 
doubtful  and  uncertain  existence,  now  pminly  allow  them,  to 
be  the  same  with  New  Spain  and  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
year  520  before  Chrii^,  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  conquered 
Egypt,  and  was  succeeded  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystatipes. 
Tnis  latter  prince  determined  upon  completing  the  projects 
of  Sesostris  and  Necho,  by  digging  a  canal  between  tne^Red 
Sea  and  the  Nile :  But,  l>eing  assured  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
higher  than  the  Nile,  and  that  its  salt  water  would  overflow 
ai^  ruin  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  he  abandoned  his  purpose, 
lest  that  fine  province  should  be  destroyed  by  famine  and  the 
want  of  fresh  water.  *^ ;  for  the  fresh  water  of  the  Nile  over- 
flows the  whole  country,  and  the  inhabitants  have  no  other 
water  to  drink. 

It  may  not  be  too  great  a  digression  from  the  suligect,  to 
say  a  few  words  concerning  Egypt.  The  natives  allege  that 
they  have  in  their  country  certain  animals,  of  which  one 
half  of  their  bodies  seem  earth,  and  the  other  like  xmts,  one 
species  of  which  keeps  continually  in  the  water,  while  another 
species  lives  on  the  land.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  these  aniioalsr 
which  break  the  serpents  eggs,  of  which  there  are  many,  in 
the  Nile,  but  which  serpents  are  also  called  crocodiles.    It  i^ 
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said,  that  in  ancient  times  these  animah  were  inchanted,  so 
that  they  cbnid  not  do  harm  to  any  one :  But  since  they  have 
been  freed  irom  the  power  of  inchantment,  by  the  arts  and 
learning  of  the  Egyptians  decajring,  they  have  done  mudi 
hurt,  by  killing  people,  wild  beasts,  and  cattle,  more  especially 
those  whidi  Hve  in  the  water  and  come  often  on  land.  Those 
that  live  continuallv  on  the  land  become  strongly  venomous  **. 
The  pec^ie  beyond  the  city  of  Cairo  used  to  catch  these  ani- 
mals, and  even  to  eat  them,  setting  up  their  heads  on  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Concerning  these  drocodiles,  it  is  related  *^ 
that  they  often  lie  along  the  shores  of  the  river  with  their 
mouths  wide  open ;  on  which  occasion,  certain  white  birds, 
little  larger  than  our  thrushes,  fly  into  the  mouths  of  th  j  cro- 
codiles, and  pick  out  the  filth  m>m  between  his  teeth,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  crocodile;  which,  however,  would  surely 
dose  his  mouth  and  devour  the  bird,  had  not  nature  provided 
the  bird  with  a  sharp  sting,  growing  from  the  top  of  his  head, 
which  pricks  the  roof  of  the  crocodiles  mouth,  and  forces  him 
to  gape,  so  that  the  bird  flies  away  unhurt.  In  this  manner, 
by  means  of  a  succession  of  these  birds,  the  crocodiles  get 
thdr.  teeth  cleansed.  In  this  same  river,  there  are  many 
beasts  resembling  horses ;  and  upon  the  Iwd,  there  are  cer- 
tain birds  like  our  cranes,  which  continually  make  war  upon* 
the  serpents,  which  come  thither  out  of  Arabia :  Which  birds, 
and  likewise  the  rats',  which  eat  the  ^gs  of  the  crocodiles,  are 
hekl  in  great  reverence  and  estimation  by  the  Egyptians. 

But  now,  to  return  to  my  subject  of  discoveries.  In  the 
year  485  before  Christ,  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  his  ne- 
phew Sataspis  to  discover  India ;  who  sailed  from  the  Medi- 
terranean tnrough  the  Straits  of  Hercules,  and  passed  the 
promontory  of  Africa,  which  we  now  call  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but,  wearying  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  he  returned 
back  a^n,  as  Bartholomew  Diaz  did  in  our  days*"^.  In  445 
A.  Q.  Hamilco  and  Hanno,  two  Carthaginian  commanders 
who  governed  that  part  of  %)ain  now  odled  Andalusia,  sailed 
from  thence  with  two  squadrons.  Hamilco,  sailing  towards 
the  north,  discovered  the  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  England, 
Flanders,  and  Germany;  and  some  allege  that  he  saued  to 
Gothland,  and  even  to  Thule  or  Iceland,  standing  under  the 
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Arctic  circle,  ia  64  decrees  north,  and  continued  his  voy- 
age during  two  years,  till  be  came  to  that  northern  island, 
where  the  day  in  June  continues  for  twenty-two  hours,  and 
the  nights  in  December  are  of  a  similar  length  ;  on  account 
of  which  it  is  there  wonderfully  cold.  His  brother,  Hanno, 
took  his  course  to  the  south,  mong  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
Guinea,  and  discovered  the  Fortunate  Islands,  now  the  Ca- 
naries, and  the  Orcades,  Hesperides,  and  Gorgades,  now 
called  the  Cape  de  Verde  isUuids.  Proceeding  onwards, 
Hauno  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  went  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  to  another  cape,  called  Aromaticum, 
now  called  Gardafu,  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and 
was  five  years  employed  in  this  voyage  before  his  return  to 
Spain  *^.  Others  allege,  that  Hanno  proceeded  no  farther 
than  Sierra  Leona,  which  he  colonized,  and  afterwards  dis^ 
covered  as  far  as  the  equinoctial  line ;  but  it  would  rather 
appear,  from  the  length  of  time  he  employed,  that  he  must 
have  accomplished  the  more  extended  navigation. 

It  is  reported  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  great  witches,  and  by  inchantment 
bring  certain  serpents  so  ^much  under  command,  that  they 
preserve  their  churches,  churchyards,  gardens,  orchards, 
horns,  and  cattle,  both  from  wild  beasts  and  thieves.  When 
these  serpents  see  any  person  doing  or  intending  to  do  harm, 
they  wind  themselves  in  such  a  manner  around  them  as  to 
make  them  prisoners,  and  then  command  their  young  ones 
to  give  notice  to  their  masters,  that  they  may  come  and  se- 
cure the  thieves.  But  if  the  diieves  be  numerous,  or  the  wild 
beasts  of  too  much  strength,  so  that  the  serpents  dare  not  en- 
counter them,  they  go  to  their  masters  house,  and  if  it  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  night,  they  give  many  strokes  with  th^ir  tails, 
so  as  to  awaken  their  masters,  that  they  may  provide  for  their 
defence  ^^. 

A  certain  Italian,  named  Aloisius  Cadamosta,  relates,  that 
when  he  was  upon  the  discovery  of  Guinea,  and  resided  in 
^the  house  of  Bisboral,  the  grondsbn  of  king  Budomel,  lie 
heard  one  night,  when  in  bed,  a  great  noise  and  many  blows 
given  about  the  house,  upon  which  Bisboral  arose  and  went 
out;  and,  upon  his  return,  Cadamosta  demandel  of  him 

where 
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where  he  had  been,  and  he  answered  that  he  had  been 
with  his  cobras  or  snakes,  which  called  him  ^^  In  the  Indies 
there  are  many  snakes,  and  aomeof  them  very  fiill  of  poison  ; 
yet  the  Indians  carry  them  about  their  necks,  and  put  thent 
in  their  bosoms,  and  under  their  arms,  without  (ear  or  injury  $ 
and  at  certain  sounds,  the  snakes  will  dance,  and  do  many 
other  strange  things  at  command* 

I  was  informed  by  a  certain  Portuguese,  who  liad  been  bo 
▼ond  the  Cape  of  Good  H(^,  towards  Sofala,  Quiba,  and 
Melinda,  that  there  wei'e  certain  birds  in  that  country,  which 
would  come  to  the  negroes  on  a  call,  and  as  the  n^proes  moved 
on  through  the  woods,  the  birds  would  do  the  same  from  tree 
to  tree,  till  at  length  thejr  would  alight  on  a  tree  whence  they 
would  not  remove :  And,  on  examining  that  tree,  the  negroes 
were  sure  to  find  wax  and  honey,  but  knew  not  whether  it 
grew  there  naturally  or  not  ^ ' .  In  the  same  country,  they  find 
much  wax  and  honey  in  ant^holes,  made  ivy  the  ants,  but 
somewhat  bitter.  In  the  seas  of  that  coast,  there  are  certain 
fish,  known  to  the  fishermen,  which  commonly  swim  upright 
in  the  water,  having  the  faces  and  breasts  of  women  '^. 

In  the  year  355  before  Christ,  the  Spaniards  are  said  to 
have  gone  by  sea  to  the  flats  of  India,  Arabia,  tuid  the  ad* 
joining  coasts,  to  which  they  carried  various  merchandizes  in 
great  ships ;  and  sailing  to  the  north-west  they  came  to  cer- 
tain flats  which  are  covered  by  the  tide,  and  left  bare  by  the 
ebb,  where  they  caught  many  tunnies  of  great  sizej  which  fish- 
ing turned  out  to  their  sreat  profit,  as  they  were  very  abun- 
dant and  much  esteemed  ^K 

Alexander,  who  flourished  324  years  before  Christ,  tra<^ 
YeQed  fix)m  Europe  into  Asia  and  Africa,  passed  through 
Armenia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  Bactria;  whence  he  desceiid* 
ed  by  the  mountains  of  Imaus  and  the  vallies  of  Parapomissui, 
into  India,  and  prq[)ared  a  navy  on  the  river  Indus,  with 
whioh  he  passed  into  the  ocean.  He  there  turned  by  the 
lands  of  Uedrosia,  Caramania,  and  Persia,  to  the  great  city 

of 

so  Thb  stocy  will  be  found  hereafter  very  difTcrendy  rehteclby  Cada  Mocto 
liimself,  but  with  a  sufiBcient  spice  of  the  marvelious.— £• 

31  The  Honey-g^ide,  or  Cuculus  Indicator,  will  be  noticed  more  particu- 
larly in  the  iTravels  through  the  Colony  of  the  'Cape. — ^E. 
.   S2  The  Philosophers  of  the  mneteenth  century  have  fortunately  redisco* 
vered  the  Mermaid  in  the  north  of  Scotland !     Hitherto,  wonderful  things 
used  to  be  confined  to  barbarous  regions  and  ignorant  aget.«^£. 
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of  Babykxn,  leimag  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Onesieratas 
«nd  Nearchiu,  who  sailed  through  the  straits  of  the  Persian 
Sea  and  up  the  river  Euphrates,  discoTering  the  whole  coast 
between  the  Indus  and  tnat  river. 

After  the  death  of  Aleicander,  Ptolemy  became  king  of 
Egypt,  who  by  some  was  rq^uted  to  have  been  the  bastard 
son  of  Philip,  thefather  of  Akscander :  He,  imitating  the  before 
named  kings,  Se^ostris  and  Darius,  caused  dig  a  canal  from 
the  branch  of  the  Nile  which  passed  by  Pelusium,  now  by  the 
city  of  Damieta  ^^.  This  canal  of  Ptolemy  was  an  hundred 
feet  broad  and  thirty  feet  deep,  and  extended  ten  or  twdve 
leagues  in  length,  till  it  came  tp  the  bitter  wells.  He  meant 
to  nave  continued  i^  to  the  Red  Sea ;  but  desisted  on  the  idea 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  three  cubits  higher  than  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  would  have  overflowed  all  the  countiy,  to  its  en^ 
tire  ruin. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  vear  277  before  Christ, 
changed  the  direction  of  the  Indian  traiBc  The  goods 
from  Europe,  bv  his  orders,  were  carried  up  the  Nile  firt»n 
Alexandria  to  the  city  of  Cc^us,  and  conveyed  across  the 
desert  from  thence  to  the  sea^rt  of  Jdyos-Hcxnnos  on  the 
Red-sea  ^^.  To  avoid  the  excessive  heat,  the  caravans  tra^ 
▼elled  only  in  the  night,  directing  their  course  by  the  stars  i 
and  water  being  very  scarce  iii  the  desert,  they  bad  to  carry 
a  sufficient  quantity  with  them  for  the  jourpey.  Afterwards, 
to  avoid  this  trouole,  deep  wells  were  dug  at  pertain  inter- 
vals; and  in  other  places  large  cisterns  or  reservoirs  were 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  rain  water.  Still  later,  in 
c(xisideration  of  the  dangers  attending  the  port  of  Myos- 
Honnos,  on  account  ot  flats  and  islands,  Philadelphtis 
wsent  an  army  into  Trododytica,  where  he  constructed  la 
haven  called  Berenice,  m  which  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
Indian  commerce  took  shelter,  as  a  place  of  greater  seeuri^. 
Frcmi  thence  the  goods  were  transported  to  the  city  of  Cop- 
tus,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria,  which  became  rich'and 
iamous,  through  its  trade  with  India,  beyond  any  other  city 
in  the  world ;  insomuch  that  it  is  asserted  that  the  customs 
of  Alexandria  yielded  every  year  to  Pt<^my  Auletes,  the 
tather  of  Cleopatra,  seven  millions  and  a  half  of  gold,  thowh 
the  tndBSc  had  theii  jBcareely  subsisted  in  that  direction  for 

twenty 
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twenty  yean  ^^    Aftor  the  redaction  of  Egypt  and  Akxim* 
dria  uoder  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  customs  are  said . 
to  have  advanced  to  double  that  amount ;  and  the  trade  was 
so  great,  that  120  ships  used  to  be  sent  yearly  fixmi  Myos-H<»^ 
mos  to  India.   The  ships  set  sail  eveiy  year  fitHn  Myos^Hor-* 
mos  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  returned  back  within  the 
year  ^'^*     The  merchandize  they  carried  amounted  to  the 
value  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  %  and 
the  returns  were  an  hundred  for  one  $  and  through  this  pro- 
digious increase  of  wealth,  the  matrons  and  noble  ladies  of 
those  davs  in  Alexandria,  were  exceedingly  profuse  in  deco- 
rating themselves  with  purjde,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
and  m  the  use  of  musk,  amber,  and  other  rich  perfumes  of 
various  kinds  {  of  all  which  the  historians  and  other  writers 
of  that  age  treat  at  great  length  ^^. 

Pliny  ^^,  on  the  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  says  that 
one  Eudoxus,  flying  fix)m  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  passed  by  sea 
through  the  ffulf  of  Arabia,  and  sailing  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  dpubled  the  cape  of  Bona  ^[>eran9a  ar- 
.rived  by  the  Atlantic  at  Cadiz ;  and  it  would  appear  that 
this  navigation  was  as  often  used  in  those  days  as  it  now  ia 
Caius  C»&ar,  the  son  of  Augustus,  going  into  Arabia,  found 
in  the  Red  Sea  certain  pieces  of  uie  £ips  which  had  gone 
thither  from  Spain.  • 

Long  after  tfiese  days  it  was  usual  to  pass  to  India  by  land. 
TliSs  W8«  dqfne  bv  the  kings  of  the  Sogdians,  the  princes  of 
Bactria,  and  other  fiunous  captains  and  many  merchants, 
who  travelled  thither  and  into  Scjrthia  by  land.  Marcus 
.Pauhis  Venetus  writes  largely  of  these  countries;  and  though 
his  book  at  fint  was  reckoned  fisibulous,  yet  what  he  add 
others  have  reported  is  now  found  true,  by  the  experience  of 
travellers  apd  merchants  who  have  since  been  to  the  same 
parts. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Romans  soit  an  army  by  sea  to 
India  against  the  great  khan  of  Cathaia^  SOO-  years  before 
,  the  lncamati«n{  which,  pasidng  through  die  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  running  to  the  nor&west,  found  ten  islands  op- 
•  posite  to  Cape  Finisterre,  wcducing  large  quantities  of  tin, 
whicdli  peihaps  may  have  beoi  those  afterwards  c^Ued  the 
utacides.    Being  come  to  ^0  degrees  of  latitude,  they 

found 
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found  n  strait  passing  to  thtf  west,  through  which  they 
rived  in  India,  and  gave  battle  to  the  king  of  Catbaiay  after 
which  they  returned  to  Rome.  Whether  this  story  may  ap» 
pear  possible  or  not,  true  or  false,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
give  it  as  I  found  it  written  in  the  histories  of  these  times. 

In  the  year  100  after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  the  empe* 
ror  Trajan  fitted  out  a  fleet  on  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Lu- 
phrates,  whence  he  sailed  to  the  islands  of  Zyzara  i  and  pas<^ 
sing  the  straits  of  Persia,  entered  into  the  ocean,  by  wfaiefa 
he  sailed  along  the  coast  to  India,  till  he  came  to  the  place 
where  Alexander  had  been.  He  there  took  some  ships 
which  came  from  Bengal,  and  learned  the  state  of  the  coun* 
try  from  the  mariniers.  But  being  in  years,  and  weary  of 
the  sea,  aiid  because  he  found  it  difiicidt  to  procure  neccssar 
ries  for  his  army,  he  returned  back  to  Assyria  ***. 

After  the  Romans  had  subdued  most  part  of  the  worid, 
many  notable  disccrverics  were  made.  But  then  came  the 
Goths,  Moors,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  who  destroyed 
all.  A.  D.  412,  the  Goths  took  the  city  of  Rome.  There- 
after the  Vandals  went  out  of  Spain,  and  conquered  Africa* 
In  4/30,  Attila  destroyed  many  cities  in  Italy,  at  which  time 
Venice  b^an  ;  and  in  this  age  the  Franks  and  Vandals  eoh 
tered  into  France.  In  474,  the  empire  of  Rome  was  lost, 
and  fell  from  the  Romans  to  die  Goths.  In  560,  the  Lonv 
bards  came  into  Italy.  About  this  time  the  sect  of  the  Ari- 
ans  prevailed  greatly,  and  Merlin  the  fkiglish  prophet  flbu- 
jrished.  In  611,  the  Mahometan  sect  sprung  up,  ami  the  Mo*- 
resco  government,  which  invaded  both  Africa  and  Spain.  By 
this  it  may  appear  that  all  the  world  was  in  a  state  of  war, 
and  all  places  so  very  tumultuous,  that  traffic  and  merchan- 
dize ceased,  no  nation  daring  to  trade  with  another  by  sea 
or  land;  nothing  remaining  stedfast,  neither  in  kingdoms, 
Mgnories,  religions,  laws,  arts,  sciences,  or  navigation.  Even 
the  records  and  writings  of  these  things  were  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarous  power  of  the  Goths,  who  proposed 
to  themselves  to  begin  a  new  world,  and  to  root  out  the 
memory  and  knowle^e  of  all  other  nationiB. 

Those  who  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Europe,  per- 
ceiving the  great  losses  of  the  Christian  world  by  want  of 
traffic  and  the  stoppage  of  navigation,  b^an  to  devise  a  wi^ 
#f  passing  into  India,  quite  different  from  the  route  of  the 

Nile 
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Nile  aiid  the  Red  Sea,  aad  intich  longer  aad  iniNre  costljf  ^'i 
The  goods  of  India  were  brought  up  the  river  Indus  as  far 
as  it  was  navigable.  They  were  then  carried  by  land  in  ca-: 
ravans  through  the  country  of  Parapomissus  mto  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactria,  and  shipped  on  the  river  Oxus,  which  fiiUs 
into  the  Ca^ian,  and  thence  across  that  sea  to  the  haven  of 
Citracan,  or.  Astracan,  on  the  river  Kha,  or  Volga.  Thence 
up  that  river,  and  to  the  city  of  Novogrod,  in  Uie  province 
of.  Resan,  which  now  bebngs  to  the  great  diuke  of  Musiovy^ 
in  lat.  54°  N.  The  goods  were  carried  thence  overland  td 
the  province  of  Sarmatia  and  the  river  Tanais  or  Don, 
whioi  is  the  division  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Being 
there  loaded  in  barks,  they  were  carried  down  the  stream  of 
that  river  into  the  PaulusMseotis  to  the  city  of  Caffii,  ancient* 
ly  called  Theodosi%  which  then  bek)nged  to  the  Genoese^ 
who  came  thither  by  sea  in  galUasseSy  or  great  ships,  and 
distributed  Indian  commodities  through  £ur<^)e. 

In  the  reign  of  Commodita,  emperor  of  Armenia,  a  better 
course  was  provided  ibr  this  traffic :  The  goods  being  trans* 
ported  by  land  irom  the  Caspian,  through  the  countiy  of  Hi« 
beria,  now  Georgia,  and  thence  by  the  Fhasis  into  tihe  Eux- 
ine,  and  to  tlie  city  of  Trebisond,  they  vfece  thence  shipped 
&r  the  various  parts  of  Europe  ^^  It  is  recorded  that  De- 
metrius Nicanor  determined,  or  actuaUy  b^an,  to  open  a 
canal  of  above  120  miles  in  length  between  the  Caipian 
and  Euxine,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  Indian  trade. 
But  he  was  slain  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunos,  and  this  famous  en- 
terprize  &11  to  nothing  ^K 

:A11  other  ways  bemg  lost,  by  reas(m  of  the  wars  of  the 
Turics,  the  spioeries  of  the  In<uan  Islands,  particulai-Iy  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  city  of  Malacca,  were  carried  up 
the  river  Ganges,  in  Bengal,  to  the  city  of  Agra  {  thence  they 
were  carried  by  land  to  another  city  near  the  Inclus,  named 
Bo^har,  where  they  were  discharged,  because  the  city  of 
Cabor,  or  Laor,  the  principal  citv  of  the  Mogores,  stands 
too  far  within  the  land.  From  thence  they  were  carried  to 
the  great  city  of  Samarcand  in  Bactria,  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey  met  together  with  their 
several  commodities,  as  clotli  of  gold,  velvets,  camblets,  scar* 
let  and  woollen  cloths,  which  were  carried  to  Cathay  and  the 

great 
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great,  kingdom  of  China  |  whcnoe  they  brought  bade  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  pearb,  silk,  musk,  riiubarb,  and 
many,  other  things  erf*  great  value. 

In  after  times  these  merchandises,  drugs,  and  spioerieSf 
were  carried  in  ships  from  India  to  the  Straits  of  Ormns, 
and.  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  were  unladen  at 
the  city  of  Basora;  from  whoice  Uiey  were  carried  overland 
to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Borutti  $  and  there  the  Venetian 
galliassesy  which  transported  pilgrims  to  the  HcJy  Land« 
c^me  and  received  the  goods. 

In  the  year  1153,  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Frederick. 
Barbarossa,  it  is  said  there  came  to  the  city  of  Lubeck,  in 
Germany,  a  canoe  like  a  long  barge,  with  certain  Indianst 
who  were  siq)posed  to  have  come  from  the  coast  ofBaocabos^^y 
which  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Lubeck.  The  Germans 
greatly  wondered  to  see  such  a  boat  and  strange  people,  not 
knowing  whence  they  came,  nor  being  able  to  understand 
their  language,  e^eciaUy  as  there  was  men  no  knowledge  of 
their .  country.  Altliough  the  boat  was  small  in  comparison 
with  the  ^eas  it  had  to  cross,  it  is  yet  possible  that  it  might 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  winds  and  waves ;  for  in  our  days 
the  almadias  of  the  negroes,  which  are  very  small  boats,  venr 
ture  to  navigate  from  Quiloa,  Mosambique,  and  Sofala,  ap- 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  even  to  the  island  of  St  He- 
lena, a  very  small  spot  in  the  ocean,  at  a  great  distance  from 
land. 

in  the  vear  1300  after  Christ,  the  great  soldan  of  Cairo 
restored  tne  trade  of  spiceries,  drugs,  and  merchandize  from 
India,  by  the  Red  Sea ;  ^t  which  time  they  unloaded  the 
goods  at  the  port  of  Judea ^^,  and  carried  them  to  Mecca; 
w;hence  they  were  distributed  by  tlie  Mahometan  pilgrims  ^\ 
so  that  each  prince  endeavoured  to  increase  the  honour  and 
profit  of  his  own  country.     The  soldans  translated  this  trade 
to  their  own  dly  of  Cairo  ;  whence  the  goods  were  carried 
to  the  countries  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  Africa,  Tunis,  Tremessen, 
Fez,  Morocco,  and  Suz  ;  and  some  of  them  were  carried 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  to  the  city  of  1  ombuto,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Jalophos ;  till  afterwards  the  Fortugnese 
brought  the  Indian  trade  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Lisbon,  as  we  propose  to  shew  more  at  large  in  a  convenient 
place. 

A.D. 
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A.  D.  13449  Peter  IV.  reimed  in  Arracon,  and  the  chra* 
nides  of  his  reign  report  diat  Don  Lewis  &  Cerda,  gransdon 
of  Don  John  de  Cerda,  requested  his  aid  to  go  ana  conquer 
the  Canary  islands,  which  had  been  gifted  to  him  by  Pope 
dement  VL  a  Frendiroan.  About  this  time,  too,  the  island 
of  Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  bv  an  Englishman 
named  Macham ;  who,  sailing  from  England  into  Spain  with 
a  lady- whcHn  he  loved,  was  driven  out  oi  his  course  oy  a  tem- 
pest, and  arrived  in  a  harbour  of  th»t  island,  now  caUed  Ma^ 
chico,  after  his  name.  The  lady  being  opjn^essed  with  sea- 
sickness, Macham  landed  with  her  on  the  island,  aocoitipanied 
by  some  of  his  people;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  ship  weigh- 
ed anchor  and  stood  to  sea,  leaving  them  behind.  Oathis 
the  lady  died  of  grief,  and  Machmi,  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  her,  erected  a  chapel  or  hermitage  on  the  island,  whidi  he 
named  the' chapel  of  Jesus,  and  there  deposited  her  remains, 
4Ni^Taving  bodi  their  names  and  the  cause  of  their  cominff  to 
this  place  on  a  mmium^ital  stone.  After  this,  he  and  his 
companions  made  a  boat  or  canoe  out  of  a  lai]ge  tree,  and  put- 
ting to  sea  without  sails  or  oars,  got  over  to  me  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. The  Moors  among  whom  he  arrived,  considering  their 
passage  as  miraculous,  sent  him  to  their  king,  ^o  transmit- 
ted hoAk  him  and  his  company  to  the  king  of  Castile 

In  1395,  while  Henry  111.  reigned  in  Castile,  in  conse- 
quence of  informaticm  given  by  Macham  respecting  this  is- 
land, many  pers(His  of  France  and  Castile  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  discovery,  and  that  of  the  Grand  Canary.  Those 
who  w^it  on  this  expediticm  were  principally  from  Andalu- 
sia, Biscay,  and  Guipuscoa,  who  carried  thither  many  men 
smd  horses  $  but  I  know  not  whether  this  was  done  at  their 
olvn  charge,  or  that  of  the  king.  But  however  that  might 
be,  these  people  seem  to  have  been  the  first  discoverers  of 
the  Canaries ;  wh^e  they  took  150  of  the  islanders  prisoners. 
There  is  some  difference  among  authors  respecting  the  time 
of  this  discovery,  as  some  affirm  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  year  1405. 

Section 
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Section  II. 

Smmumf  of  Portuguese  Discaoeries^  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century^  to  the  DUcaoery  of  America  l^ 
Columbus  '• 

According  tp  the  chronicles  of  Portugal,  John  I»  went 
from  Lisbon  in  1415,  attended  by  his  sons  Don  Duarte,  or 
Edward,  Don  Peter,  and  Don  Henry,  and  othier  lords  and 
nobles  of  his  rcalxu,  into  Atrica,  where  he  took  the  great  city 
of  Ceuta,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  extending 
the  dominions  of  Portugal.  After  their  return,  Don  Henry, 
the  king's  third  *  son^  being  then  in  Algarve^  and  desirous  to 
enlarge  the  kingdom  fa^y  the  discovery  of  unknown  regions, 
gave  directions  tor  discovering  the  coast  of  Mauritania ;  for 
in  diose  days  none  of  the  Portuguese  had  ever  gone  beyond 
Cape  Non,  in  Jat.  29^.  N.  \  For  the  better  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose,  Don  Henry  prepared  a  fleet,  and  o(Hnmand- 
ed  tlie  officers  whom  he  anployed  to  proceed  in  making  dis-^ 
coveries  to  the  south  of  that  cape,  which  they  did  ;  but  wh^i 
they  came  to  another  cape,  named  Bajador,  Hone  of  them 
dared  for  a  long  time  to  gp  beyond  it,  at  which  cowardice 
the  priQce  was  much  displeased. 

In  1417,  in  the  reign  of  John  IL  of  Castile,  and  while  his 
mother  the  lady  Catharine  was  regent  of  the  kingdom,  Ruben 
de  Bracamonte,  the  admiral  of  France,  craved  a  grant  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  title  of  king,  for  his  .kinsman  John 
cle  Betancourt ;  which  being  conceded,  he  departed  from  Se- 
ville with  an  armament  to  attempt  the  conquest*  The  prin-* 
cipal  motive  of  this  enterprize  was  to  make  a  perfect  disooi- 
very  of  Madeira,  of  which  Macham  had  before  given  so  much 
information ;  yet  he  went  to  the  Canaries,  where  he  carried 
a  friar  named  Mendo  as  bishop,  who  had  received  that  dig* 
nity  from  Pope  Martin  V.  He  reduced  Lan9erota,  Fuerter 
Ventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro;  whence  he  sent  into  l^ain 
many  slaves,  and  considerable  quantities  of  honey,  wax,  cam- 

phire, 

1  The  only  quotations  used  in  this  Section  in  the  original  translation  by 
Hakluyt,  are  from  the  Asia  of  John  de  Barros,  Decade  1.  which  it  has  not 
been  deemed  necessary  to  refer  to  here  more  particularly. — £. 

2  It  is  singular  that  a  Portuguese  should  not  be  more  correct*    Henry  lystt 
ihe^Ason, — Clarke. 

3  More  accurately  28 «  40'. — ^£« 
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pbire,  hides,  orchill,  figs,  dragons-blood,  and  other  merchan* 
dize,  of  which  be  made  good  profit.  Tliis  armament  is  said 
to  have  likewise  discovered  Porto  Santo.  The  island  first 
occupied  by  Betancourt  was  Lancerota,  where  he  built  a  castle 
of  stone  for  the  better  defence  of  the  new  settlers. 

In  the  year  1418,  John  Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristram  Vaz 
Teixera,  gentlemen  of  the  household  to  Don  Henry,  perceiv- 
ing the  great  desire  of  their  master  to  discover  new  countries, 
requested  and  obtained  a  bark,  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  A- 
firicai  where  they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest,  and 
driven  into  a  haven  of  the  island  now  called  Porto  Santo, 
where  they  remained  two  years.  In  1420,  they  discovered 
the  island  of  Madeira,  where  they  found  the  chapel,  tomb, 
and  stone  on  which  Macham  had  engraved  his  name.  Others 
write,  that  a  Costilian  had  informed  Don  Henry  of  having 
made  the  discovery  of  Porto  Santo ;  and  that  ne  sent  Bar- 
tholomew Perestrello,  John  Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristram 
Vaz  Teixera,  purposely  in  search  of  that  island,  according 
to  the  signs  and  directions  indicated  by  the  Castilian  $  and 
that  these  persons  afterwards  discovered  Madeira  in  1420, 
where  they  found  the  memorial  and  monument  left  by  Ma- 
diam  the  Englishman. 

Betancourt,  who  b^un  the  conquest  of  the  Canaries,  wa^ 
slain  in  a  war  with  the  natives,  leaving  one  Menante  his  heir ; 
who  afterwards  sold  the  islands  to  one  Peter  Barba  of  Seville. 
But  others  say,  that  John  de  Betancourt  went  to  Fruncc  to 
procure  reinforcements,  to  enable  him  to  complete  bis  con- 
quests, and  left  the  command  of  Langcrota  with  his  nephew; 
who,  hearing  nothii^  of  his  uncle,  and  being  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  with  the  natives,  sold  the  Canaries  to  Don 
Henry,  for  an  estate  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 

It  is  related  that,  in  1424,  Don  Henry  sent  a  squadron 
with,  some  land  forces,  under  Don  Ferdinando  de  Castro,  on 
purpose  to  make  a  conquest  of  these  islands  ;  but,  being  re- 
pulsed by  the  bravery  of  the  natives,  de  Castro  prudently  de- 
sisted from  the  enterprize  and  returned  home ;  and  that  Don 
Henry  afterwards  resigned  his  claim  to  these  islands  in  fa- 
;voQr  of  the  crown  of  Castile.  The  Castilian  writers,  how- 
ever, assert  that  both  Don  Henry  and  the  king  of  Portugal 
teftised  to  give  up  these  islands,  until  the  dispute  was  cn£d 
by  the  judgment  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  who  awarded  them 
to  the  iciiig  of  Castile. 

These  islands,  anciently  called  the  Insulae  Fortunatse,  or 

Fortiinatf 
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Fortunate  Islands,  are  seven  in  manber,  in  lat  98^  N.  where 
the  longest  day  is  thirteen  honrst  and  the  longest  night  the 
same.  They  are  200  leagues  distant  from  the  coast  of  Spain* 
and  18  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Hiepeople  were 
idolaters,  and  eat  raw  ffesh  for  want  of  fire.  Tney  had  no 
iron,  but  raised  or  tilled  the  ground  with  the  horns  of  oxei\ 
and  ffoats,  for  want  of  better  implements  of  husbandry.  Every 
island  ^oke  a  separate  language,  and  many  pagan  customs 
prevailed  among  the  natives ;  out  now  the  Christian  religion 
is  planted  among  them.  The  commodities  of  these  islands 
are  wheat,  barley,  siigar,  wine,  and  Canary-birds,  which  are 
much  esteemed  for  tne  sweetness  and  variety  of  their  Fong. 
In  the  island  of  Ferro  they  have  no  water  but  what  proceeds 
in  the  night  from  a  tree,  encompassed  by  a  cloud,  whence 
water  issues,  and  serves  the  whole  inhabitants  and  cattle  of 
the  island  *. 

In  the  year  1428,  Don  Pledro,  the  kmif  s  eldest  ^  son,  who 
was  a  great  traveller,  went  into  Englano,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  thence  into  the  Holy  Land  and  other  places,  and 
came  home  by  Italy,  through  Rome  and  Venice.  He  is  said 
to  have  brought  a  map  of  the  world  home  with  him,  in  which 
all  parts  of  the  earth  were  described,  by  which  the  enterprizcs 
of  Don  Henry  for  discovery  were  much  assisted.  In  tliis 
map  the  Straits  of  Magellan  are  called  the  Dragans-tait^  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  Front  of  Africa^  and  so  of  the 
rest  *.  I  was  informed  by  Francis  de  Sosa  Tavares,  that  in 
the  year  1528,  Don  Fernando,  the  king^s  eldest  son,  shewed 
him  a  map  which  had  been  made  120  years  before,  and  waa 
found  in  the  study  of  Alcobaza,  which  eschibited  all  the  navN 
gation  of  the  East  Indies,  with  the  cape  of  Bona  Speran9a, 
as  in  our  latter  maps ;  by  which  it  appears  that  there  was  as 
much  discovered,  or  more,  in  ancient  times  as  now  ^. 

Though  attended  with  much  trouble  and  expence,  Dott 

Henry 

4  Opportunities  will  occor  hereafter,  in  particular  Toyages,  to  discnsf  tlie 
circumttances  of  this  wonderful  tree.— £. 

5  Galvano  ia  again  mistaken.  Edward  or  Duarte  was  tht  tUeit  sons 
Pedro  the  third.^Chrke. 

6  Dr  Vincent,  in  his  Periplusy  considers  this  as  a  copy  of  the  map  of  Iflsrco 
Pblov  which  was  exhibited  m  the  church  of  St  Michael  de  Muranoy  at  Ve» 

7  Erea  if  this  were  fact,  it  proves  nothing » as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^muit 
have  been  inserted  merely  by  the  fancy  of  tne  draughtsnuuu-*ChilQi.-<'*«-IC 
Aay  be  added,  that  in  1528,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  wrong  date  a  foi^gcd 
ftapb  on  purpose  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  actual  discoveret s.-»£. 
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Henry  was  unwearied  in  prosecuting  his  plan  of  .cUscpvarles. 
At  length  Gilianes,  one  of  his  ^rrants,  passed  Cape  BojadoTy 
a  place  terrible  to  all  former  navigators,  and  brought  word 
that  it  was  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  had  been  represent- 
ed, he  having  landed  on  its  fiuther  side,  where  he  set  up  a 
wooden  cross  m  memorial  of  his  discovery. 
•  In  the  year  1433  died  John  king  of  Portusnd,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Duarte  or  Edwaru.  I^  1434*, 
Don  Henry  sent  Alphonso  Gonzales  Baldiya  and  Gillia- 
nesy  who  penetrated  from  Cape  Bajador  to  another  cape, 
where  they  found  the  countiy  to  be  inhabited,  and  went 
forward  to  another  point  of  land,  whence  they  returned  to 
Portugal.  In  1438  king  Duarte  died,  and  his  son  Alphonso 
bdn^  young,  the  kingdom  was  governed  during  his  minority 
by  his  uncle  Don  Pedro.  In  1441,  Don  lu^nry  sent  out 
two  ships  under  Tristan  and  Antonio  Gonzales,  who  took 
aprizecm  the  coast,  and  sailed  to  C«^  Blanco,  or  the  White 
Cqie  in  lat.  20^  N.  ^.  From  thence  they  brou^t  home 
some  Moors,  from  whom  Don  Henry  learned  the  state  of 
the  country.  Don  Henry  sent  an  account  of  these  discove- 
ries to  Pope  Martin,  by  one  Feman  Lopez  de  Savado ;  and 
the  PcM)e  granted  indulgences  and  everlasting  pardon  of  sins 
to  all  who  should  die  in  attempting  the  discovery  of  the  land 
of  the  infidds.  In  the  year  1443,  Don  Henry  commanded 
Antonio  Gonzales  to  carry  back  the  Moors  to  their  own 
country,  where  they  were  ransomed  for  Uack  Moors  with 
curled  hair,  or  ne^oes^  and  some  gold ;  owinff  to  which 
that  place  is  now  ciuled  Rk>  de  Oro,  or  the  Golden  River, 
that  thereby  llie  desire  of  discovery  might  be  the  more  in* 
creased.  He  sent  soon  afterward  one  named  Nunnez  Tris- 
tan, who  discovered  the  islands  of  Axguin,  who  brought 
more  slaves  from  thence  to  Portufl;al  in  1444.  One  Lan9a- 
rote,  a  groom  of  Don  Henrys  chamber,  and  three  othci-s, 
armed  certain  ships,  with  which  they  sailed  along  the  coast 
to  the  islands  of  Garze,  where  they  took  200  slaves,  which 
were  the  first  that  were  brought  from  thence  to  Portugal, 

In   1445,  Gonsalvo  de  Syntra,  an  esquire  belongmg  to 

-•Don  Henry,  went  captain  of  a  bark  into  these  parts ;  and 

lan^ipg  on  the  coast,  was  taken  by  the  natives,  with  six  or 

8ev<$n  of  bis  people.    The  place  where  he  was  cut  off  got  the 

..  same 

1  ■  _  ■ 

■  ^  k 

''  •  More  correctly  in  lat.  20<»  54'  N.  There  it  another  Cape  Bbnco  in 
'  Mbrqpco  in  lar.  S3*  lo*  N.  and  this  more  gootherly  cape  on-th^  great  de- 
sert it  named  Jrouro  in  oar  best  charts.*-£.  '       *•      •"■"* 
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name  of  AngradeGonsahrodeSyntra  from  him;  and  this  was 
the  first  loss  sustained  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  discoveries. 
In  I4469  three  caravels  were  sent  out  under  Antonio  Gon- 
sales,  Di^o  Aloizio,  and  Gomes  Perez ;  who  were  order- 
ed to  reiram  from  going  to  Kio  de  Oro,  to  carry  themselves 
peaceably  to  the  natives,  to  traffic  with  them  peaceably,  and 
to  endeavour  to  convert  as  many  infidels  as  possible  to  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  in  this  they  had  no  success,  in  the  same  year, 
Dennis  Femandes  of  Lisbon,  an  esquire  to  the  king,  enters 
ed  upon  these  discoveries,  more  to  acquire  fame  than  for  pro- 
fit. In  the  course  of  his  voyage  he  discovered  the  river  &- 
naga  or  Sen^^al,  between  15  and  16  d^rees  of  latitude  ^  % 
and  proceeding  onwards,  discovered  Cape  Verde,  in  14  de- 
grees '^,  upon  which  he  erected  a  wooden  cross,  and  then  re- 
turned, much  elated  at  the  success  of  his  voya^.  In  14*47 
Nunnez  Tristan  passed  beycHid  Cape  Verde  to  Hio  Grande, 
and  went  beyond  that  river  to  another  in  twelve  degrees  "• 
He  was  here  taken  and  slain,  with  eighteen  other  Portucniese, 
and  the  ship  was  brought  home  in  safety  by  four  or  nve  of 
the  crew  who  escaped  the  hands  of  the  negroes. 

In  this  year  1447,  a  Portuguese  ship,  in  coming  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  forced  a  great  way  to  the  west- 
wards by  a  violent  tempest,  and  came  to  an  island  having  seven 
cities,  the  inhabitants  of  which  spoke  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage, and  they  inquired  of  our  mariners  if  the  Moors  still 
infested  Spain,  whence  their  ancestors  had  fled  to  avoid  tfao 
distresses  which  occurred  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Don 
Roderigo,  kii^  of  l^ain.  The  boatswain  of  this  ship  brought 
home  some  of  the  sand  from  this  island,  and  soki  it  to  a 
goldsmith  in  Lisbon,  who  procured  from  it  a  good  quantity 
of  gold.  Don  Pedro,  who  then  governed  the  realm,  being 
made  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  caused  the  whole  to 
be  recorded  in  the  house  of  justice  '^.  Some  think  that  this 
island  belonged  to  what  is  now  called  the  /Antilles  or  New 
Spain ;-  but  though  their  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  good, 

• 

9  The  nnuth  of  the  Senegal  is  in  lat.  15<»  45*  N. — ^E. 

10  More  correctly,  14*»  45*  N. — ^E, 

1 1  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  these  two  rivers :  The  Rio  Grande  here 
meant  is  properiy  named  Gambia.    The  river  in  12"  N.  may  be  the  Casar  ,  . 
mansa,  the  Santa  Anna,  or  the  St  Dominico :  which  lasris  exactly  in  12^'  N.  *•' 
the  two  others  a  little  farther  nonhy  and  nearer  the  Gambia. — ^E.  \  ■ 

12  This  is  one  of  the  many  palpable  and  clumsy  fables  which  were  ad*  it  - 
vanced  to  defraud  Columbus  of  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  new  J; 
wodd,  and  is  even  more  ridiculous,  if  possible,  than  the  voya^  of  2^no*  S:' 
adverted  to  in  our  Fmt  Part. — ^E; 
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I  omit  theoQi  here^  os  not  connected  with  my  present  pur^ 
pose. 

In  the  year  1449,  Kinff  Alphonso  granted  license  to  his 
uncle,  Don  Henry,  to  c^onize  the  A9ores,  which  had  beoi 
formerly  discovered.  In  the  year  1458,  this  kin^  went  into 
Aj^ca,  where  he  took  the  town  of  Alca9er ;  and  m  the  year 
1461,  he  commanded  Signior  Mendcz  to  build  the  castle  of 
Arjguin,  in  the  island  of  that  name,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  uie  year  1462,  three  Genoese  gentlemen,  of  whom  Antonio 
de  Noh  was  the  chief,  the  others  being  his  brother  a^d  nephew, 
got  permissiiHi  from  Don  Henry  to  take  possession  of  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands,  which  some  believe  to  be  those  called 
Gorgades,  Hesperides,  and  Dorcades,  by  the  ancients.  But 
they  named  them  Mayo^  Saint  Jago,  and  Saint  Philip,  be- 
cause discovered  on  the  days  of  those  saints.  Some  call  them 
the  islands  of  Antonio.  In  the  year  following,  1463,  that 
excellent  prince,  Don  Henry,  died ;  having  discovered,  by  his 
exertions,  the  wjbole  coast  of  Africa,  from  Cape  Non  to  the 
mountain  of  Sierra  Liona,  which  is  on  this  side  of  the  line, 
in  lat.  8°  30'  N.  where  no  man  had  been  before. 

In  .14^9,  the  king  of  Portugal  let  out  the  trade  of  Guinea, 
afterwards  called  the  Minas,  to  Feman  Gomez,  for  five  years, 
at  tlie  yearly  rent  of  200,000  rees  '^  i  and  under  the  express 
condition  Uiat  he  was  every  year  to  discover  100  leagues 
farther  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south.  In  1470,  this 
king  went  into  Africa,  accompanied  by  his  son  Prince  John, 
where  he  took  the  town  of  Arzila ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Taiiffier  having  fled  from  fear,  he  took  possession  of  it  also. 
In  the  year  1471,  Johnde  St  Arenand  John  de  Scovar,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Feman  Gomez,  continued  the  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea  as  jf^  as  St  George  del  Mina,  in  lat.  5^ 
N.  and  2^  W.  long.  ^  the  coast  from  Cape  Verde  to  C^>e 
Palmas  trending  S.  £.  after  which  it  goes  to  the  east^  with  eyeii 
a  snudi  northerly  inclination  for  about  twelve  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude. In  1472,  one  Fernando  da  Poo  discovered  the  is- 
&nd  now  called  after  his  name,  beyond  Cape  Formosa,  in 
lat.  S^  40'  N.  and  about  the  same  time  the  islands  del  Prin- 
cipe and  St  Thomas  were  discovered,  the  latter  of  which  is 
situated  under  the  equinoctial  line.  The  firm  land  also  was 
explored  at  the  same  time,  all  the  way  from  the  kingdom  of 
J^mn  to  Cape  St  Patherina,  in  lat.  1®  40'  3f    This  last  dis- 

voju  II f  D  covery 
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covery  was  made  by  Sequetra,  a  person  in  the  king's  imme- 
diate service.  Many  suppose  that  then  were  these  countries 
and  islands  discovered  which  had  never  been  before  known 
since  the  flood* 

In  the  year  1480,  the  valiant  King  Don  Alphonzo  died^ 
and  was  Succeeded  by  his  son  Don  John  11.  wno,  in  I48I9 
Lve  orders  to  Diego  d'Azambuxa  to  construct  the  castle  of 
it  George  del  Mina,  on  the  African  coast.  In  1484',  Diego 
Caon,  a  Knight  belonging  to  the  court,  discovered  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  river  Congo,  on  the  south  side  of  the  line,  in 
seven  or  eight  degrees  of  latitude  ''^,  where  he  erected  a  stone 
pillar,  with  the  royal  arms  and  titles  of  Portusal,  with  the 
date  of  his  discovery.  He  proceeded  southwards  from  thence 
along  the  coast,  all  the  way  to  a  river  near  the  tropic  of  Ca^ 

Jricorn,  setting  up  similar  stone  pillars  in  convenient  places, 
le  afterwards  returned  to  Congo,  the  king  of  which  country, 
sent  ambassadors  by  his  ship  into  Portugal.  In  the  next 
year,  or  the  year  foUowing,  John  Alonzo  d'Aveiro  broudit 
home  from  Benin  pepper  with  a  tail  '^,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  seen  in  Portugal. 

In  1487,  King  John  sent  Pedro  de  Covillan  and  Alphonzo 
de  Payva,  both  of  whom  could  speak  Arabic,  to  discover  In- 
dia by  land.  Hiey  lefl  Lisbon  in  the  month  of  May,  aqd. 
took  shipping  in  the  same  year  at  Naples  for  the  island  o^ 
Rhodes,  and  lodged  there  in  the  hotel  of  the  Knights  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  belonging  to  Portugal.  From  thence  they 
went  to  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  then  alonff  with  a  ca- 
ravan  of  Moors  to  the  haven  of  Toro.  There  they  embark* 
ed  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  proceeded  to  Aden,  where  they  se- 
parated ;  de  Payva  going  into  Ethiopia,  while  Covillan  pro- 
ceeded to  India.  Covillan  went  to  the  cities  of  Cananor  and 
Calicut,  and  thence  to  Goa,  where  ho  took  shipping  for  So- 
fala,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  thence  sailed  to  Mo- 
sambique,  and  the  cities  of  Quiloa,  Mombaza,  and  Melinda^ 
returning  back  to  Aden,  where  he  and  Payva  had  formerly 
separated.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  he  hoped 
to  have  tejoined  his  companion  |  but  he  here  learnt  by  lettei: 

£rom 

14  Only  60  45'  S.— E. 

15  Mr  ClaiiLe  explains  this  as  !on^ pepper;  bnt  besides  that  this  by  Bb 
means  answers  the  descriptive  name  in  the  text,  long  pepper  certainly  ia  the 
production  of  the  East  Indies.  The  article  here  indicated  was  probably  one 
of  the  many  species,  or  vadeties  of  the  Capsicum ;  called  Guinea  pepper,  Cay- 
enne pepper,  Bird  pepper,  and  various  other  names.— £. 
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from  the  king  his  master,  that  de  Payva  was  dead,  and  he 
was  farther  enjoined  by  the  ■  king  to  travel  into  the  coun- 
tiy  of  Abyssinia  '^*  He  return^  therefore,  from  Cairo  to 
Toro,  and  thence  to  Aden;  and  hearing  of  the  fame  of 
Qrmux,  he  proceeded  along  the  axist  of  Arabia  by  Cape  Ita- 
zalgate  to  Ormuz.  Returning  fr<»n  the  Gult'of  renda  to  the 
Red  Sea,  he  passed  over  to  the  realm  of  the  Ahpsinians, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  kingdom  of  Presbyter  Jolm, 
or  Ethiopia,  where  he  was  detained  till  1520,  whtn  the  am- 
bassador, Don  Roderigo  de  Lima,  arrived  in  that  country. 
This  Pedro  de  Covillan  was  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  who 
had  ever  visited  the  Indies  and  the  adjacent  seas  and  islands. 
In  the  year  1490,  the  king  sent  Gonzalo  de  Sosato  Congo 
with  three  ships,  earning  back  with  him  the  ambaij^sador  oi* 
the  king  of  Congo,  who  had  been  brought  over  to  Portugal 
in  1484,  by  Diego  Caon.  During  his  residence  in  Portiigiil, 
this  ambassador  and  others  of  his  company  had  been  instruct- 
ed in  the  Christian  religion,  and  ba{)tized.  Gonzalo  dc  8osa 
died  during  the  outward-boimd  voyage ;  and  Uuy  do  Sosa, 
his  n^hew,  was  chosen  to  the  command  of  tlie  expedition  in 
his  staid.  Arriving  in  Congo,  the  king  of  that  countr}-  re- 
ceived them  with  much  joy,  and  soon  yielded  himself  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  baptized  $  to  the  iniinito  sa- 
tis&ction  of  the  Portuguese,  who  by  these  means  convert- 
ed so  many  infidels  from  paganism  to  Christianity. 


Section  III. 

Summary  of  Dicoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu-  ■ 
guese^from  the  Era  of  Columbus^  in  1492,  to  the  year  1555. 

In  the  year  1492,  when  Don  Ferdinand  king  of  Castile  ' 

was 

16  In  the  original  this  is  called  the  country  of  Prester  or  Presbyter  John. 
We  have  formerly,  in  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
strange  idea  of  a'Christian  prince  and  priest,  who  was  supposed  to  have  ruled 
among  the  pagan  nations  of  eastern  Tartar)^.  Driven  from  this  false  notion, 
by  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  Asia,  the  European  nations  fondly  trans* 
ferred  the  title  of  Prester  John  to  the  half  Christian  prince  or  Negus  of  the 
semi-barbarbu8  Abyssinians. — £. 

1  Ferdinand  was  hereditary  king  of  Arragon ;  but,  bv  marrying  Isabella, 
queea  of  Castile,  had  united  the  several  monarchies  of  Spain  under  one  go* 
'venuDent.    Ferdinand  had  no  share  whatever  m  the  honour  of  sending  out 

Columbufy 


^  Spanidi  and  fart  ii« 

wns  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Granadft,  he  sent  wie  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  a  Genoese,with  three  ships,  for  tlie  discovery 
of  Nova  ^)agna.  This  Columbus  had  first  offered  his  service 
for  a  western  discovery  to  John  king  of  Portugal,  who  refus- 
ed to  employ  him.  Being  sufficiently  furnished  for  hi»  enter- 
prize,  Columbus  set  out  from  tlie  town  of  Pabs  on  the  third 
of  Au^st  1492,  having  with  him^  as  captains  and  pilots,  Mar- 
tin Alibuzo  Pinzon,  Francis  Martinez  Pinzon,  Vincent  Yannes 
Pinzon,  and  Bartholomew  Columbus  his  brother  ',  with  an 
hundred^and  twenty  other  persons  in  the  three  ships.  Some 
persons  affirm,  that  this  was  the  first  voyage  which  was  ever 
conducted  by  the  observation  of  latitudes  \  They  took  the 
Canaries  in  their  way,  whence  shaping  their  course  for  Ci- 
pango,  or  towards  Japan,  they  were  much  amazed  to  find  die 
siea  all  full  of  weeds,  and  with  great  fear  arrived  at  the  An^. 
lilies  on  the  tenth  day  of  October ;  the  first  island  they  des- 
cried, called  Guanahany  by  the  natives,  they  named  San  .Sal- 
vador. This  island  is  in  25^  N.  latitude.  After  that  they 
found  many  islands,  which  they  called  the  Princes.  The  sa- 
vages of  those  parts  call  these  islands  by  the  name  of  Lucaios^ 
having  indeed  several  names  for  them,  and  they  stand  on  the 
north  side  of  the  line,  almost  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
The  islatid  of  8t  James,  or  Jamaica,  lies  between  the  16th 
and  17th  d^ees  of  northern  latitude^.  Thence  they  went 
to  the  islancTwhich  the  natives  call  Cuba,  named  Ferdinando 
by  the  Spaniards,  after  the  king,  which  is  in  22  degrees ; 
from  whence  they  were  conducted  by  the  Indians  to  another 
island  called  Hayti,  named  Isabella  by  the  Spaniards,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  queen  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  Hispaniola,  or 
Litfle  Spain; 
'  In 

Coluinbusy  tbe  sole  charge  bebg  defrayed  by  hU  consort,  Isabella,  heredi- 
tary queen  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  and  who  had  even  to  borrow  money  JFor  the 
purpose.  The  contemptuous  notice  of  one  Christopher  Columbus,  must  be 
pardoned  to  the  patriotic  rivalry  of  a  Portpgucse. — ^E. 

2  Galvano  is  here  inaccurate :  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  Bartbp- 
lomew  Columbus  did  not  accompany  his  brother  in  this  voyage,  bdng  then 
in  ]Bngland. — E. 

3  It  18  certainly  possible  that  Columbus  may  have  used  that  mode  in  hit 
course  to  the  Cananes :  But  as  his  run  across  uie  Atlantic  was  nearly  on  a 
parallel,'  he  must  have  kept  that  part  of  his  voyage  by  what  is  called  dead 
riBckoning,  or  by  the  log. — ^E. 

4  Tlie  middle  of  Guanahana  is  in  lat.  24o  30'  N.  The  centre  of  Jamaica 
in  ISO  10'  N.  ''The  latitudes  of  Galvano  are  generally  inaccurate  ;  and  he 
n^er  pretends  to  assig^n  any  longitudes  whatever.  Tne  series,  likewis^ m 
whidiile  arranges  the  diKbyqri^s  jif  Colmnbus  ia  very  inaccufat{ftf--£« 
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In  that'  island  tbe  admirals  ship  was*  wrecked^'  and  'Colunv- 
bus  caused  a  fort  to  be  constructed  of  her  timbers  and  planks^ 
in  which  he  left  Roderigo  de  Arana  with  a  garrison  of  thirty- 
eight  men,  to  learn  the  language  and  custcons  of  the  country* 
Columbus  then  returned  to  Spain,  caiTying  with  him  samples 
of  ffold  and  pearls,  and  other  productions  of  the  country,, 
with  ten  Indians,  six  of  whom  died  on  the  voyage ;  the  rest 
were  Inrought  to  Spain  and  baptized  On  their  way  home, 
Columbus  touched  at  th6  A9ore8;  and  on  the  fourth  of  Mardi 
1493,  entered  the  port  of  Lisbon.  This  discovery  gaVje  much 
discontent  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  Immediately  on  hia  ar- 
rival,  Columbus  went  into  Castile,  where  he  informed  tlie 
kins  of  his  discoveries  and  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  king 
of  JroKtugaL  On: this  he  and  his  queen  Isabella  sent  word 
of  the  recent  discovery  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  at  which  in- 
formation he  and  all  the  Ittdians  were  mudi  astoniihed,  as 
ihe^  marvelled  that  there  should  be  any  laud  besides  what 
haa  been  known  to  the  Romans.  Alexander  made  a  grant 
of  all  these  countries  to  the  crowns  of  Cdlstile  and  Leon,  un- 
^iec  condition  that  they  i^hould  labour  to  extirpate  iddatry, 
and  establish  the  holv  iaith  of  Christ  among  the  natives. 

Od  the  report  of  this  discovery,  so  universal  a  desire  o£  tra- 
jrdfiog  arose  among  the  i^aniardg,  itliat  they  wo^  ready  as 
it  were  to  leap  into  the  sea,  that  they  might  swim  if  possiUe 
to  the  newly  discovered  islands.  After  receiving  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope,  King  Ferdinaodo  sent  Columbus  a  second 
time  to  the  newly-discovered  coMntry,  of  which  he  made  him 
admiral,  giving  him  nmny  other  honours,  and  a  particular 
coot  of  arms,  having  this  moctp. 

For  Castile  aind  for  Leoii» 

A  new  world  diicovered  Cokm  *• 

Columbus  set  out  on  his  second  voyage  to  die  Antilles  on 
the  25th  October  149S,  taking  his  course  from  Cadiz,  with 
^seventeen  ships  and  fifteen  hundred  men,  accompanied  by  his 
brothers  Bartholomew  and  Diego  Columbus,  with  many 
other  kni^ts,  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  priests;  having 
chalices,  crosses,  and  other  rich  religious  ornaments,  and 
with  great  power  and  dignity  from  the  Pope,  llie  tenth 
day  a&r  commencing  then:  voyage,  they  reached  the  Cana- 
ries ;  and  from  thence,  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  days,  they 
sailed  to  the  Antilles,  die  first  island  they  saw  bdng  in  14^  !>?. 
due  west  from  Cape  de  Verd  in  Afiica.    They  called  this 

island 

•  Gomara,  1. 1.  c.  15.    ' 


khnd  I)iataAsL^9or  Ae  desired  islandfidikikhtMii  to 
leagtiet:  from  the  CanBrics,  .  They  aftci' wMtb  digcovcred  many 
mm  iibnd%  which  theyctikBd  the  Virghtt,  botiriiich  arenam^ 
•d'tbe  CariMbee  idands  by  the  natives^  from  a  nation  of  tluit 
BaJBV^  who  are  bold  warriors^  and  caccellent  maiksmttn  with 
bdwraad  aitows.  They  poiscm  their  arrows  with  the  joice 
of  a  certain  herb,  and  whoever  is  wounded  with  these  ia  snre  to 
die,  biting  himaelf  £ke  a  mad  dog.  ;  From  thence  they  went 
to  the  princmal  ishmd  in  these  parts,'named  Boriquen  by'tbu^ 
■adresi  and  St  John  by  the  Spaniards  i  and  thence  to  His^ 
paniola,  4>r  IsidieUa,  where  tbe^  found  all  the  men  deadwribom 
they  iiad  left  on  returninff  from  the  former  Tomge.  Cctel-* 
to  left  most  of  his  pecude  here  to  ek^ 
eoimnand  of  his  brottiers ;  and  went  widi  two  sl^ia  taera# 
tinue'his  discovery  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  AHlhese  islanils 
are  between  16  andSOd^rees  of nordiem  latitude ^«  Whfle 
the  admiral  was  sailing  in  quest  of  discoveries,  his  brethren 
and  thcMse  who  were  left  in  HiqMmiola^  were  much  incom* 
moded  by  an  insurrection  among  the  savages  ;  and  Cdtam^ 
bus  went  back  to  l^pain,  to  give  aii  account  dfhis  proceed* 
in^  to  the  king  and  queen. 

In  January  1494,  a  congress  of  ambassadon  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  was  hdd  at  Toidesilhs,  Ibr  the  settlement  ot  ai 
disputes  between  the  two  cotmtries  rei^>ecting'  the  new  difti^ 
coveries.  The  plenipotentiaries  fr«Mn  Spain  were  Don  Heniy 
Henriques,  Don  John  de  Cardenas,  ai^  the  Doctor  Maldo- 
nado ;  those  from  Portugal,  Rny  de  Sosa,  his  scm  Don  John, 
and  the  Doctor  Ayres  cfe  Afanada.  After  some  eonference^ 
these  plenipotentiaries  divided  the  world  between  the  two 
crowns,  by  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  300 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  idands  of  Cq>e  Verd,  aQ  to  the 
east  of  this  line  being  appropriated  to  Portugal,  and  all  tothe 
west  to  Spain ;  leaving,  however,  the  liber^  of  navigation 
equally  talxith  ^.  In  1495,  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Emanuel.  ' 

In 

5  Oqpc  de  Vtfxi  is  in  14e  80'  N.  Deseada  b  16o  30^  N.  a  Afeoice 
of  two  degrees  of  latitude.  Dominica)  in  15o  30'  it  the  first  land  said  to 
hzrt  been  discovered  by  Columbus  in  bis  uaotid  Toyage,  in  tbe  authentic  ori- 
ginal narrative  by  hb  son»  which  will  be  found  in  the  sequeL— £. 

6  Counting  mnn  Dominica  to  the  north  ride  of  Cuba,  between  15^  SO^ 
and  sso  I5'."7*£. 

7  The  negociators  of  the  two  crowns,  as  here  related>  seem  to  have  been 
^•morant  that  this  loose  di^ion  of  thci  globe  gave  the  whole  recifH'ocally  to 

h  <XF  the  parties.— E. 
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In  the  year  1496,  a  Venetian  named  John  Cabota,  or  Ga- 
bota^  went  to  £iigiand;  and  having  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  new  discoveries,  and  perceiving  by  the  globe  that  the  is- 
lands of  the  Antilles  were  almost  in  the  same  latitude  with  his 
own  country,  and  lay  much. nearer  to  EIngland  than  Spain 
and  Portugal,  he  acquainted  Henry  VII.  with  this  circum* 
stance,  and  offered  his  services  to  make  discoveries  fi>r  the 

-  ■ 

crown  of  England.  Henry  was  much  pleased  with  the  pro- 
posali  and  furnihed  him  with  two  ships  and  three  hundred 
men^  with  wliich  he  .set  sail  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and 
sailed  west  till  he  came  in  sight  of  land,  in  lut.  45°  N.  Whence 
he  sailed  northwards  till  he  came  into  the  latitude  of  60  de- 
-grees,  where  the  day  is  18  hours  long,  and  the  night  is  very 
dear  and  bright.  He  there  found  me  air  very  cold,  with 
great  islands  of  ice,  and  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  100 
fiitboms*  From  thence,  finding  the  land  turn  eastwards,  he 
coasted  along  it^  disco vening  all  the  bay  and  river  named  De- 
seadQ  ^,  to  see  if  it  passed  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  land. 
X^abot  afterwards  sailed  down  the  coast  to  the  lat.  of  38°  N. 
though  some  people  allege  that  he  reached  Cape  Florida,  in 
25«  N. 

-  In  the  year  1497,  Columbus  was  again  sent  out  on  discor 
very,  with  six  ships  furnished  by.  the  crown  u(  Spain,  and  two 
others  fitted  out  at  his  own  expence.  Sending  his  brother 
before,^  be  sailed  from  Cadiz,  taking  his  son  Don  Diego  along 
with  him.  •  It  was  then  reported,  that  he  meant  to  take  the 
island  of  Madeira,  because  he  disgusted  the  Frenchmen,  and 
ther^re  sent  three  sliips  thither ;  others  say,  that  his  object 
was  for  the  Canaries.  However  tliis  may  be,  he  went  with 
fouc  ships  to  the  Cope  de  Verd  islands,  whence  he  ran  along 
a  parallel,  finding  great  rains  and  calmly  and  the  first  land  lie 
came  to  in  the  Antilles  was  an  island  in  nine  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  called  Trinidada  ^,  which  lies  close  to  the  main  land. 
'Here  he  entered  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  and  dime  out  by  die 
Bocca  de  Dragone,  or  Dragons-moutli.  Holding  his  course 
westwards  along  the  coast  of  Paria,  he  a^ne  to  the  islands 
called  Los  Testigos,  or  the  Witnesses,  beyond  which  is  the 

island 

a.  The  apparent  object  seems  to  have  been  in  search  of  a  passage  to  the  East 
Indies  by  way  of  the  north-west,  a  chimera  long  and  anxiously  sought  after. 
It  is  needless  to  make  any  observations  on  these  mdistinct  notices>  as  the  voy- 
age of  Cabot  will  be  afterwards  given  at  full  length. — £. 
.'  9  The  centre  of  Trinidada  is  in  IQo  30*  N.  its  S.W.  point  in  IQo  12*, 
and  the  N.  £.  cape  in  10^  45'  N.— £. 
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idland  of  Cubaffua,  whcfre  ihere  is  a  p^^  fishinff^  for  peari- 
mnsdesy  and  iraere  also  tliere  is  a  weu  of  rock  ouL  Bejpond 
that  he  came  to  the  Frailes  islands;  named  Roques,  Amba, 
and  Cura9oa,  and  other  ^>inall  islands,  akmff  the  coast  of  the 
Ihain  land,  and  tothe  point  of  land  named  Cabo  de  Vda,  hav- 
ing discovered  SOO  leagues  of  coast.  He  thence  crossed 
oVer  the  Caribbean  Sea,  directly  north  for  Hiq)aniola,  par- 
sing by  the  island  Beata* 

In  this  same  year  '*^  1497,  on  the  20th  day  of  June  ", 
Kiiig  Emanuel  sent  a  squadron  of  three  ships  for  India,  com- 
manded by  one  Vasques  de  Gama,  having  under  his  com- 
mand his  brother  Paulus  de  Gama  and  Nicolas  Coello,  as 
captains  of  the  other  two  ships,  the  whole  haying  a  comple- 
ment of  120  men.     They  were  accompanied  by  a  fourth  ship 
laden  with  provisions.     In  fourteen  days  they  reached  the 
island  of  St  Jaigo,  one  of  the  Cape  Verds,  whence  they  went 
along  the  coast  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  erecting 
pillars  of  stone  in  proper  places,  as  marks  of  ducovery  and 
possession,  and  came  to  Mosambique  in  lat.  15°  S.     Aft^ 
staying  oidy  a  short  time  there,  de  Gama  went  to  Mombaza 
and  Melinda,  the  king  of  which  last  place  gave  him  pilots, 
who  conducted  him  to   India,  in  which  passage  he  disco- 
vered Los  Baxos  do  Padua,  or  the  Flats  of  Padua*.    In  the 
month  of  May  1498,  de  Gkuna  came  to  anchor  before  the 
city  of  Calicut,  and  Panama  **,  where  they  remained  till  the 
first  day  of  September,  when  they  sailed  towards  the  north, 
discovering  all  the  coast  till  they  came  to  the  island  of  Ange- 
diva,  on  the  western  side  of  IncUa,  in  15°  N.  where  they  came 
to  an  anchor  in  the  beginning  of  October.     They  remained 
here  till  February  1499,  when  they  departed  on  tneir  voyage 
homewards ;  coming  first  to  Melinda,  and  so  by  Mosam- 
bique and  along  the  coast  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
by  the  islands  of  Cape  de  Verd,  and  lastly  to  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon, in  September  of  that  vear,  having  been  absent  on  their 
voyage  for  twenty-six  montns. 

On  the  ISth  of  November  1499,  Vincent  Yannez  Pinzon, 
who  had  sailed  with  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  of  disco- 
very, and  his  nephew  Aries  Pinzon,  departed  from  the  port  of 
Pales  with  four  well  appointed  ships,  fitted  out  at  their  own 

cost, 

10  De  Barros,  Dec.  1 . 1.  4.  c.  2.  and  to  the  end  of  eh.  1 1. — Hakl. 

1 1  Osorius  says  this  voyage  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July. — Clarke. 

1 2  This  Panama  seems  a  Elunder  of  some  ignorant  copyist,  for  Pananune. 
— E. 
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ODftt,  having  a  license  from  the  king  of  Spain  to  prosecute 
diseoveries  in  the  new  world,  but  with  express  orders  not  to 
touch  anywhere  that  had  been  visited  by  Columbus.  Gh>ing 
first  to  the  islands  of  Cape  de  Verd,  they  passed  the  line 
and  stood  over  towards  the  new  world,  whidi  they  fell  in  with 
at  Cape  St  Augustine,  in  lat.  8^  30'  S.  where  thev  carved  on 
the  barks  of  trees  the  date  of  their  arrival,  and  the  names  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.  They  had  several  skirmishes 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  but  got  no  advantage.  Fol- 
lowing the  coast  westwards  *^,  they  entered  the  river  named 
Maria  Tambal,  by  which  time  they  had  made  above  thirty 
prisoners.  The  chief  places  where  they  touched  were  Cape 
St  Augustine,  Cape  St  Luke,  Tierra  de  los  Humos  ;  the  ri- 
vers of  Marannon  and  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Rio  Dolce, 
or  Sweet  river  *\  and  other  places  along  the  coast.  At  last, 
being  come  to  10^  N.  they  lost  two  of  their  .ships  with  their 
crews,  and  returned  home,  after  having  employed  ten  months 
and  fifteen  days  in  their  vovage. 

-  In  March  1500,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  sailed  ftt>m  Lisbon 
with  thirteen  ships  for  India,  being  ordered  not  to  go  near  the 
coast  of  Africa,  that  he  might  shorten  the  voyage.  Losing 
sight  of  one  of  his  ships,  ne  deviated  from  his  course  in 
hopes  to  rejoin  it,  and  sailed  till  he  unexpectedly  fell  in  with 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  he  sent  a  bark  in  search  of  a  safe 
harbour,  which  they  found  in  17^  S.  and  called  it  Puerto  Sc- 

S[ro.  From  thence  they  made  sail  for  the  Ci^  of  Good 
ope  and  Melinda,  whence  they  crossed  over  to  the  river  of 
Cochin,  which  was  not  before  known.  Here  tliey  loaded  with 
pepper ;  and  on  their  return  Sancho  de  Thovar  discovered 
the  city  of  Sofala,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

It  is  reported,  that  in  the  year  1500,  one  Gaspar  Cortercul 
got  a  general  license  from  King  Emanuel  to  make  discove- 
ries in  the  new  world.  He  fitted  out  two  stout  ships  at  his 
own  cost,  fix)m  the  island  of  Tercera,  and  sailed  to  tliat  part 
of  the  new  world  which  is  in  50°  N.  which  has  been  smce 
known  by  his  name,  and  came  home  in  safety  to  Lisbon.  In 
a  second  voyage,  his  own  immediate  vessel  was  lost,  and  the 

other 

IS  The  coast  here  is  nearly  N.  and  S.  and  their  course  must  have  been  to 
the  north. — £. 

14  The  Marannon  and  Amazons  are  the  same  river.  Perhaps  by  the  Rio 
Dc^  the  Orinoco  may  be  meant ;  but  in  these  slight  notices  of  discovery  it 
is  impossible  at  times  to  ascertain  the  real  positions^  through  the  alterations 
of  names.-*£. 
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cither  came  home.  Upon  this,  his  brother  Michael  Cortereal 
went  to  seek  him  with  three  ships,  fitted  out  at  his  lOwa 
charges ;  and  finding  many  creeks  and  rivers  on  the  coast, 
the  ships  divided  for  the  more  eifectual  search,  agreeing  that 
they  should  aU  meet  again  at  an  appointed  time  and  place* 
The  other  two  ships  did  so ;  but  uAer  waiting  a  reascmaUe 
timie  for  Michael  Cortereal,  it  was  concluded  that  he  was  also 
iobt,  on  which  the  other  two  ships  returned  to  Lisbon,  and 
no  news  was  ever  afterwards  heard  of  the  two  .brothers ;  but 
the  country  where  they  were  lost  is  still  called  the  land  of 
Cortereal  *^. 

In  March  1501,  John  de  Nova  sailed  from  Lisbon  with 
£rar  shijps  for  India.  In  his  outward-bound  voyage  he.  dis- 
covered an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  8^  &  to  which  he 
Eve  the  name  of  Ascension  '^.  On  his  return  from  India, 
fell  in  with  another  island  in  t)ie  Atlantic  in  17°  &  called 
St  Helena,  which,  though  very  small,  is  yet  of  great  importr 
ance  from  its  situation.  In  the  month  of*.  May  of  the  .same 
year  1501,  three  ships  were  sent  from  Lisbon  by  King  ElQa- 
BucI^  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Brazil,  which  had 
been  accidentally  fallen  in  with  by  Cabral :  Passing  by  the 
Canaries,  they  stopped  for  refreshments  at  the  town  of  Beze* 
miiche  in  the  Cape  Verds$  and  passing  southwards  from 
fnencc  beyond  the  line,  they  fell  in  with  Ikaziiin  five  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  at  Cape  St  Roquo,  and  sailed  along  .the 
coast  southwards,  till  they  reckoned  themselves  to  have  reacfar 
ed  32°  S.  Finding  the  weather  cold  and  tempestuous,  thefy 
turned  back  in  the  month  of  April  1502,  and  got  to  Lisbon 
in  September  of  that  year,  having  been  out  fifteen  months  op 
their  voyage.  , 

In  the  same  year  1502,  Alfonso  Hojeda  went  to  discover  the 
Terra  Firma,  and  followed  its  coast  till  he  came  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Uraba  '7.  In  1503,  Roderigo  Bastidas  of  Seville  went 
with  two  caravels  at  his  own  cost,  to  the  Antilles,  where  he  first 
came  to  the  Isla  Verde,  or  the  Green  island,  close  by  Gua- 
daloupe ;  whence  he  sailed  westwards  to  Santa  Martha  and 
Cape  de  la  Vela,  and  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  Great  river.  He 
afterwards  discovered  the  haven  of  Zamba,  the  Coradas,  Car- 
thagena,  the  islands  of  S.  Bernard  de  Baru,  the  Islas  de  Are- 
nas, 

.    1 5  From  the  latitude  indicated  by  Galvano,  the  land  of  Cortereal  may  have 
,been  somewhere  on  the  eastern  side  of  Newfoundland* — ^£ . 

16  Barros,  Dec.  1. 1.  5.  c.  iO. 

17  Gomara,!.  2. 
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nasy  Isia  Faerta,  and  the  Point  of  Caribana,  at  the  end  of  the 
Golf  of  Uraba,  where  he  had  sight  of  the  Farrallones,  dose 
bjr  the  rirer  of  Darien.  From  Cape  de  la  Vela  to  this  last 
plaoe,  which  is  in  lat.  9®  40'  N.  is  200  leagues.  From  thence 
he  stood  over  to  Jamaica  for  refreshments.  In  Hiqianiola 
he  had  to  lay  his  ships  on  the  ground  to  repair  their  bottoms^ 
because  a  certain  species  of  worms  had  eaten  many  holes  in 
thefdanks.  In  this  voyage  Ba<tidas.  procured  Jour  hundred 
marks  '*  of  gold ;  though  the  people  were  very  warlike,  and 
used  poisoned  arrows. 

In  the  same  year  1508,  Columbus  entered  upon  his  fourth 
voyage  of  discoverv,  with  four  ships,  taking  with  him  his 
Don  Ferdinando.  The  particularobjectof  this  voyage,  bye 
mand  of  King  Ferdinand,  was  to  look  out  for  the  strait  whidi 
was  supposed  to  penetrate  across  the  continent  of  the  new 
world,  and  by  which  a  route  to  India  by  the  west  was  expected 
to  be  discovered.  He  sailed  by  Hiroaniola  and  Jamaica  to 
the  river  Azua,  Cape  Higueras,  the  Gamares  islands,  and  to 
Cape  Honduras,  which  signifies  the  Cape  of  die  Depthsi 
From  thence  he  sailed  eastwards  to  Cape  Garcias  a  Dios,  and 
discovered  the  province  and  river  of  Veragua,  the  Rio 
CSrande,  and  others,  which  the  Indians  call  Hienra.  Thence 
to  the  river  of  Crocodiles,  now  called  Rio  de  Chagres,  whidi 
rises  near  the  South  Sea,  within  four  leagues  of  Panama,  and 
runs  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He  went  next  to  the  Isle  of 
Bastimentos,  or  of  Provisions,  and  after  that  to  Porto  BeHo  ; 
thence  to  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Rio  Francisco,  and  die  hai^ 
hour  of  Retreat.  Then  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabcsa  Cattiva,  the 
islands  of  Caperosa  and  Cape  Marmora ;  having  discovered 
two  hundred  leases  along  the  coast.  He  thence  returned 
to  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  from  that  to  Jamaica,  where 'he 
laid  his  ships  aground,  on  account  of  their  bottoms  being 
much  eaten  by  the  worms. 

On  the  tenth  of  February  150S,  Don  Vasques  de  Gania« 
now  admiral,  sailed  fit>m  Lisbon  for  India,  with  nineteen  or 
twenty  caravels.  On  the  last  day  of  February  he  reached 
Cape  de  Verd,  whence  he  went  to  MosamUque,  and  was 
the  first  who  crossed  over  from  thence  to  India.  In  this  pas- 
sage he  discovered  the  islands  of  Amirante,  in  four  degrees  of 
sooth  latitude.  Having  taken  in  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  drugs^ 

de 

is  About  3S00 omces,  worth  jibout  L.  l6/XX)ster^^ ;  eqnal  in  aiodeia 
cfficaqr,  perbapt,  to  L.100,000.— £. 
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de  Gama  returned  to  Lisbon,  leaving  Vincent  Sodre  to  keep 
the  coast  of  India,  with  four  stout  ships.  These  were  the  firat 
<^the  Portuguese  who  navigated  the  coast  of  Arabia  Fdix^ 
which  is  so  barren,  that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  support 
their  camels  and  other  cattle  on  dried  fish.  The  sea  on  that 
coast  is  so  abundant  in  fish,  that  the  cats  are  in  use  to  take 
them.  One  Antonio  de  Saldania  is  rq)orted  to  have  disco- 
vered Socotora,  formerly  named  Coradis,  and  the  Cape  of 
Guardaiu  in  1503. 

In  1504,  Roderigo  dc  Bastidas,  formerly  mentioned,  witk 
the  aid  of  John  de  jLedesma,  and  others  of  Seville,  fitted  out 
two  ships,  and  taking  John  de  Cosa  as  his  pilot,  went  on 
discovery  to  the  Terra  Firma  of  America^  where  Carthagena 
now  stands.  He  is  said  to  have  here  met  with  Lewis  ae  la 
Guerra,  and  they  in  conjunction  landed  in  the  island  of  Co- 
dego,  where  they  made  prisoners  <^  600  savages.  Going  a 
litUe  &rther  along  the  coast,  they  entered  the  Gulf  of  Urwa, 
where  they  found  sand  mingled  with  gold,  being  the  first  of 
that  kind  which  was  brought  to  l^ain;  From  thence  they 
sailed  for  St  Domingo,  loaded  with  slaves,  but  almost  famisl»^ 
ed  for  want  of  victuals,  as  the  natives  refused  to  traffic  widi 
them  for  any.  In  the  end  of  this  year  Isabella,  que^i  of 
Castile,  died*  While  she  lived,  no  subject  of  Arragon,  Cata- 
k>nia,  Valencia,  or  any  other  of  the  provinces,  depending  on 
her  husband  King  Ferdinand,  was  allowed  to  sail  to  any  of 
the  newly-discovered  countries ;  but  only  her  own  subjects  of 
Castile  and  Biscay,  by  whom  all  these  Isuids  were  discovered  ; 
excepting  only  such  of  her  husbands  subjects  as  might  be  in 
%  servile  capacity  to  her  own,  or  a  few  that  could  procure 
special  licenses. 

.[In  1505,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  Francisco  de  Al- 
meida, the  viceroy  of  India,  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty-two  sail.  On  his  way  to  India,  he  stopped  at  Qui- 
loa,  where  he  built  a  fort,  appointing  Peter  Fereira  to  com- 
mand it.  From  beyond  Melinda  he  passed  over  to  the  island 
of  Anguediva,  of  which  he  appointed  Emanuel  Passavia  to  be 
captain*  He  built  a  fort  also  at  Cananor,  of  which  he  g^ve 
the  command  to  Laurence  de  Brito ;.  and  one  at  Cochin, 
which  was  given  in  charge  to  Alphonso  de  Noronha^  This 
year  likewise,  Peter  de  Ajiahay  built  a  fort  at  Sofiila,  of  which 
ne  was  made  captain.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  year  the  vice- 
roy commanded  his  son  Lauren9o  to  go  to  the  islands  of  Mal- 
divia.    Beating  up  against  contrary  winds,  he  arrived  at  these 

islands  ' 
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islands  which  in  ancient  times  were  called  Traganae  '^^  but 
Ytterubenero  by  the  Moors,  and  by  us  Ceilan.  Here  he 
west  on  shore,  and  entered  into  treaty  with  the  people,  and 
returned  to  Cochin.  In  the  middle  of  this  island  there  is  a 
high  rock,  having  the  print  of  a  mans  &ot,  said  to  have  been 
that  of  Adam  when  he  ascended  to  heaven,  which  the  Indians 
hold  in  great  reverence. 

In  1506,  after  the  death  of  Isabella,  King  Philip  and 
Queen  Joan  came  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of  Casdle, 
and  King  Ferdinand  retired  into  his  own  dominions  of  Arrar- 
^n.  In  that  same  year  Philip  died,  and  Ferdinand  resum- 
ed the  government,  giving  hcen^e  to  all  Spaniards  to  go  to 
^e  new  discovered  countries ;  but  not  allowing  the  Portu- 
guese to  go  there.  In  this  year,  likewise,  Christopher  Co- 
iiunbus  died,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
dignities  by  his  son  Don  Diego. 

in  March  1506,  Tristan  de  Acunha  and  A^honso  de 
Albuquerque  went  to  India  with  fourteen  ships,  and  refresh- 
ed by  the  way  at  Bezequiche,  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands. 
Before  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  discovered 
certain  islands,  in  37°  S.  which  are  now  odled  the  islands  of 
'Tristan  de  Acunha.  During  this  voyage,  the  fleet  was  dis- 
persed by  a  t^npest,  and  Alvaro  Teliz  ran  so  fiur  that  he 
came  to  Sumatra,  whence  he  returned  to  Cvape  Guardafti, 
having  discovered  many  islands,  seas,  and  countries,  not 
known  before  that  time  to  the  Portuguese.  At  the  same 
time,  Emanuel  Telez  de  Meneses  was  ^iven  on  the  outside 
of  the  great  island  of  St  Lawrence,  or  Madagascar,  and 
having  surveyed  its  coasts,  came  to  Mosambique,  where  he 
met  with  Tristan  de  Acunha,  who  was  the  first  captain  that 
wintered  there.  Meneses,  having  renorted  that  there  was 
plenty  of  ginger,  cloves,  and  silver  in  Afadagascar,  was  sent 
back  tliere,  and  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  island ; 
but  not  finding  any  thine  of  value,  returned  to  Mosam- 
bique, whence  he  went  to  Melinda,  and  Brava,  and  thence  to 
Socotora,  where  he  built  a  fort,  of  which  he  appointed  one 
Antonio  de  Nc^ronha  to  be  captain.  In  1507,  Tristan  de 
Acunha  returned  to  Europe,  and  Alphonso  de  Albuquerque 
remained  in  India  with  five  or  six  ships,  to  keep  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.    In  the  course  of  that  year  or  the  next, 

Albuquerque 

^9  ProbaUy  an  error  for  Taprobana^  the  namiB  by  which  Ceylon  was 
known  to  the  ancients. — £• 
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Albuquerque  stood  over  to  discover  the  coast  of  Arabia,  which 
he  eiqJoredy  and  doubled  the  C2q)e  of  Rosalgate,  which  it 
under  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

In  1509,  Diego  Lopez  de  Sequiera  went  from  Lisbon  for 
India  with  four  ships ;  and  stopping  at  the  island  of  Mada^ 
gascar  wais  almost  a  year  on  his  voyage.  Arriving  at  Cochia 
in  the  month  of  May,  the  viceroy  gave  him  another  ship,  in 
which  he  ^^-ent  to  Malacca  in  September,  passing  between  the 
islands  of  Nicubar  and  many  others.  He  went  also  to  8iv 
matra;  to  the  cities  of  Pedir  and  Pacem;  and  all  along  that 
coast  to  the  island  of  Puloreira,  and  the  flats  of  C^acia  ; 
thence  he  stood  over  to  the  city  of  Malacca,  in  lat.  2^  N. 
where  the  people  took  and  slew  some  of  his  men.  After  this 
Ite  returned  to  Cochin,  having  discovered  five  hundred 
leagues  in  this  voyage.  The  island  of  Sumatra  is  the  first 
land  in  which  we  knew  of  mens  flesh  being  eaten,  by  certaixi 
people  in  the  mountains  caUed  Bacas,  who  gild  their  teeth. 
In  their  opinion  the  flesh  of  the  blacks  is  sweeter  than  that 
of  the  whites.  The  flesh  of  the  oxen,  kine,  and  hens  in  that 
country  is  as  black  as  ink.  A  people  is  said  to  dwell  in  that 
country,  called  Baraqui-Daraj  having  tails  like  sheep  ***• 
There  are  likewise  springs  of  rock  oil  or  bitumen.  In  the 
Idngdom  of  Pedir,  likewise,  there  is  said  to  be  a  river  of  oil; 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  we  are  assured  there  is 
also  a  well  of  oil  in  Bactria.  It  is  &rther  said  that  thei*e  is 
a  tree  in  that  country,- the  juice  of  which  is  a  strong  poison  if 
it  touch  a  mans  blood ;  but  if  drank,  it  is  a  sovereign  antidote 
against  poison.  They  have  here  also  certain  gold  coins, 
called  drachms,  brought,  as  they  say,  into  their  country  by 
the  Romans  '',  which  seems  to  have  some  resemblapce  to 
truth,  because  beyond  that  country  there  are  no  gold  coins. 

In  1508,  Alphonso  de  Hojeda  went  with  the  license  of  King 
Ferdinand,  but  at  his  own  charges,  to  conquer  the  province  of 
Doarien,  in  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  new  world.  Landing  in 
the  country  of  Uraba,  he  called  it  Castilia  del  Qro,  or  Gol- 
den Castile,  because  of  the  gold  found  in  the  sand  along  its 
coast.    He  went  first  fix>m  the  city  of  San  Domingo,  in  Hisi- 

paniola, 

so  The  Caktrlaka  of  otber  wnten,  whicli  can  only  be  large  monkeys 
€>r  baboons,  called  men  with  tails,  through  ignorance  or  imposture. — £. 

21  Rumi  still  continues  the  eastern  name  of  the  Turkish  empire,  as  the 
fuceessor  of  the  Roman  emperors,  in  AsKyria  and  Egypt.  Hence  these  Ro- 
man gold  coins  may  have  come  in  the  way  of  trade  from  Assyria  or  Egypt, 
cir  may  possibly  have  been  Venetian  tequins.-^E. 
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paniola,  with  four  ships  and  three  hundred  soldiers,  leaving 
behind  him  the  bachelor  Anciso,  who  nrterwards  compiicd  a 
book  of  these  discoveries.  He  was  followed  by  a  fourth  ship 
with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  a  reinforcement  of  150 
Spaniards.  Hojeda  landed  at  Carthagena,  where  the  na- 
tives took,  slew,  and  devoured  seventy  of  his  men,  by  which  hii 
force  was  much  weakened.  Some  time  after,  but  in  the  same 
year,  Diego  de  Niquei^  fitted  out  seven  ships  in  the  poit  of 
Beata,  intending  to  go  to  Veragua  with  800  men  ;  but  com- 
ing to  Cartliegana,  where  he  found  Hojeda  much  weakened 
by  his  losses,  they  joined  their  forces,  and  avenged  themselves 
of  the  natives.  In  this  voyage  Niqucsa  discovered  the  coast 
called  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  went  into  the  sound  of  Daricn, 
on  the  river  Pito,  which  he  named  Puerto  dc  Misas.  Com- 
ing to  Veragua,  Hojeda  went  on  shore  witli  his  soldiers,  and 
built  there  the  town  of  Caribana,  as  a  defence  against  tlic 
Caribbees;  being  the  first  town  built  by  the  ^^paniards  on  th^ 
continent  of  the  new  world.  He  also  built  another  at  Nom- 
bre de  Dios,  and  called  it  Nucstra  Scniora  de  la  Antigua. 
A  town  was  built  at  Uraba,  in  which  Francis  Pisarro  was  lefl 
with  the  command,  who  was  there  much  annoyed  by  the  na- 
tives. They  likewise  built  other  towns,  the  names  of  which 
I  omit.  In  this  enterprize  the  ISpuniards  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  they  expected. 

In  1509,  Don  Diego  Coliunbus,  the  second  admiral  of 
New  Spain,  went  to  the  island  ot  llispaniola  with  his  wife 
end  household  ;  and  she,  being  a  noble  woman,  carried  with 
her  many  ladies  of  good  families,  who  weix}  there  married  ; 
by  which  means  the  Spaniards  began  to  multiply  in  their  new 
colony,  and  Hibpaniola  became  fmnous  and  much  frequented. 
Columbus  likewise  reduced  Cuba  into  order,  and  took  mea- 
sures for  its  colonization,  where  he  placed  one  Diego  Velas^ 
ques  as  his  lieutenant,  who  had  accompanied  Iiis  father  in 
his  second  voyage  of  discovery. 

In  April  1511,  Alphonso  dc  Albuquerque  went  to  Malacca 
firom  Cochin  ;  and  finding  certain  Chinese  about  to  rcftitfil 
from  Malacca  into  their  own  country,  he  sent  a  PortugtMii 
alone  with  them,  named  Duarte  Femandes,  with  letteri  jhl 
the  king  of  the  Mantias,  now  called  Siam.     They  paiiti 
through  the  Straits  of  Cincapura,  and  sailed  nortuwv 
along  the  coast  of  Patane  to  tlie  city  of  Cuyy  >»<" 
Odia,  tlie  chief  city  of  the  kingdom,  in  14k^ 


S2  Tne  author  must  here  mean  Cochin  China  bj 
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king  of  this  country  received  Duarte  with  great  honour,  as 
he  was  the  first  Portuguese  who  had  been  in  these  parts, 
and  sent  back  ambassadors  along  with  him  to  Albuquerque. 
They  travelled  overland  to  the  westwards,  till  they  came  to 
Tanacerim,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  12^  N.  where  they  em- 
barked in  two  ships  and  sailed  to  Malacca.  The  inhabitants  of 
Siam,  through  which  they  travelled,  eat  of  all  kinds  of  beasts^ 
and  even  ot  what  we  repute  to  be  vermin.  The  peqple  of 
*  this  country  are  reputed  the  most  virtuous  and  honest  of 
any  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  pride  themselves  much 
on  their  poverty  and  chastity ;  yet  have  a  strange  practice  of 
carrying  round  beUs  witlun  their  foreskins,  which  is  not 
permitted  to  the  king  and  priests.  Theyido  not  rear  any 
poultry  or  pigeons  about  dieu:  houses.  The  kingdom  is  260 
leagues  in  lei^th  and  80  in  breadth  *^. 

Elephants  are  so  numerous  in  this  country,  that  on  going 
to  war,  the  king  is  said  to  carry  30,000  into  the  field,  besides 
others  which  are  left  in  the  several  garrisons.  This  king  has 
great  pride  in  the  possession  of  a  white  el^hant,  having  red 
eyes,  which  glare  like  a  flame  of  fire.  In  this  countiy  there 
is  a  certain  species  of  small  vermin,  which  attaches  itself  to 
the  trunks  of  the  elephants,  to  suck  their  blood,  by  whid^ 
many  elephants  die.  The  skull  of  this  insect  *^  is  so  hard  as 
to  be  impenetrable  to  a  musket  shot.  They  have  on  their 
livers  the  figures  of  men  and  women,  which  the  natives  call 
Toketa,  r/esembling  a  mandrake ;  and  it  is  afiirmed,  that 
whoever  has  one  of  these  about  him  cannot  be  killed  by  an 
iron  weapon.  They  have  also  wild  kine  in  this  countiy,  in 
the  heads  of  which  certain  stones  are  found,  which  have  the 
virtue  to  bring  good  fortune  to  merchants. 

After  the  return  of  Duarte  Femandes  firom  Siam,  Albu* 
querque  sent  a  knight  named  Ruy  Nunnez  de  Acunha,  as 
ambassador  to  the  king  of  the  Sequies,  the  country  we  now 
call  Pegu.  He  went  in  a  junk  of  the  countnr,  passing  Cape 
Rachado,  and  thence  to  the  /city  of  Pera,  on  tne  river  Salano, 
on  which  river  are  many  othjer  villages,  where  Duarte  had 
been  before ;  and  he  afterwards  weujt  by  Tana9erim  tq  th^ 
city  of  Martavan,  in  15°  N.  and  the  city  of  Pegu  in  17"^  N. 
This  was  the  fiirst  Portuguese  who  travelled  in  th^t  kingdom, 

and 

28  About  1000  by  320  English  miles.— £. 

24  This  story  of  the  skull  of  a  small  insect  is  quite  unintelligible,  and 
must  have  been  misunderstood  entirely  by  Hakluyt,  the  translator :  It  is  thcr 
fiephanty  prbbably,  that  is  here  meant.— £• 
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and  who  brought  back  a  good  account  of  the  country  and 
people. 

In  the  end  of  1511,  Albuquerque  sent  three  ships  to  the 
islands  of  Banda  and  Molucca,  under  command  of  Antonio 
de  Breu  and  Francis  Serrano,  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
men.  Passing  through  the  Straits  of  Saban,  and  along  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  on  their  left,  named  the 
Salites,  they  came  to  the  islands  of  Palimbang  and  Lu-Supa- 
ram,  whence  they  sailed  by  the  noble  island  of  Java,  and 
eastwards  between  it  and  the  island  of  Madura.  In  this  last 
island  the  men  are  strong  and  warlike,  and  care  little  for 
their  lives,  even  their  women  going  out  to  war.  These 
people  are  almost  continually  engaged  in  war  and  mut  uil 
slaughter,  like  the  Mocos,  and  seem  to  place  their  only  de- 
light in  bloodshed.  Beyond  Java  they  came  to  another 
ii^and  called  Bali,  and  afterwards  to  Avajave,  Sambaba, 
Solor,  Galao,  Malva,  Vitara,  Rosalanguin,  and  Arus; 
whence  are  brought  beautiftil  birds,  in  much  estimation  on 
account  of  their  feathers  *^.  Beyond  these  islands  thw 
canie  to  numbers  of  others,  lying  in  7  or  8  d^rees  of  south 
latitude,'  all  so  close  together  as  to  appear  like  one  entire 
mainland,  and  stretching  near  500  lei^es  in  len^h.  Tlie 
ancient  cosmographers   describe  all  these  islanos  by   one 

feneral  name,  the  Jaws ;  but  more  recent  knowledge  has 
mnd  that  they  have  all  separate  names.  Beyond  these, 
and  more  to  the  north,  there  are  other  islands,  which  are 
inhabited  by  a  whiter  people,  clothed  in  shirts,  doublets, 
and  trowsers,  something  like  the  Poituguese  dress,  and  who 
also  have  silver  money.  Their  magistrates  carry  red  staves 
In  their  hands,  as  badges  of  command,  and  seem  to  have 
some  affinity  in  this  respect  with  the  people  of  China. 
There  are  other  islands  in  these  parts,  ot  which  the  inha- 
bitants arc  red  ;  and  ft  is  reported  tliey  are  the  same  people 
with  the  Chinese. 

De  Breu  went  northwards  to  the  small  island  of  Oumnape 
or  Temate,  from  the  highest  part  of  which  flakes  or  streams 
like  fire  fall  continually  into  the  sea.  He  went  thence  to  the 
islands  of  Burro  and  Amboyna,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the 
hav^i  of  OuUguli,  where,  in  a  village  near  a  river,  they  found 
dead  men  hanging  up  in  the  houses,  as  the  people  are  canni- 
bals* Here  they  burnt  the  ship  of  Serrano,  as  she  was  old 
'    VOL.  II.  £  and 

25  P  robably  the  bird  of  Paradise.— Clarke. 
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and  rotten ;  and  going  to  a  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  in  8^  S.  they  loaded  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  in  a 
junk  or  barque,  which  Serrano  bought  It  is  said,  that  in 
an  island  not  far  irom  Banda,  there  are  immense  quantities 
of  snakes,  especially  in  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The 
same  is  said  of  Formentera,  in  the  Mediterranean,  anciently 
Ophiusa,  between  Majorca  and  Minorca.  On  their  return 
from  Banda  towards  Malacca,  in  1512,  Francis  Serrano  pe- 
rished with  his  junk  on  the  flats  called  Baxos  de  Lu9apinnoy 
nine  or  ten  of  tlie  Portuguese  crew  escaping  to  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  who  were  sent  for  by  the  kings  of  the  Moluccas. 
These  were  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  who  came  to  the  Is- 
lands of  Cloves,  which  are  in  lat  1^  N.  and  they  remained 
there  seven  or  eight  years.  Some  Portuguese  and  princes  of 
the  Moors  once  endeavoured  to  go  near  that  part  of  the  isle 
of  Temate  which  throws  out  fire,  out  could  not  accomplish  iL 
But  Antonio  Galvano  accomplished  this  enterprize,  and  iovaxd 
a  spring  so  cold  that  he  could  not  bear  his  hand  in  the  water, 
nor  suffer  any  of  it  in  his  mouth,  though  ahnost  directly  un- 
der the  line. 

.  In  these  Molucca  islands,  there  are  ceitain  men  who  have 
^urs  on  their  ancles  like  cocks;  and  I  was  told  by  the  king  of 
Tidore,  that  in  the  islands  of  Batochina,  there  are  people  with 
tails,  who  have  a  lactiferous  nipple  on  the  scrotum.  There  are 
small  hens  also  in  these  parts,  many  of  wliich  are  black  in  the 
flesh,  and  lay  their  eggs,  larger  than  those  of  ducks,  in  holep 
above  nine  feet  under  ground.  They  have  likewise  hogs  with 
horns,  and  excellent  talking  parrots,  which  they  call  Noris. 
There  is  also  a  river  so  very  hot  that  it  takes  off  the  skin  (of 
any  living  creature  that  badies  in  its  waters,  and  yet  contauif 
living  fish.  Their  cmbs  are  very  sweet  to  eat,  yet  their  clawi 
^re  so  strong  that  they  will  break  the  iron  of  a  pickax  j  and 
there  are  small  hairy  crabs  in  the  sea  which  are  rank  poison^ 
as  whoever  eats  of  tnem  immediately  dies.  In  these  seas  ari^ 
certain  oysters,  called  BraSj  having  shells  of  so  ^^reat  size, 
that  they  might  serve  as  fonts  for  baptizing  children.  In 
these  seas  there  are  certain  living  stones,  which  grow  and.  in* 
crease  like  plants,  of  which  excellent  lime  may  be  made  by 
burning  in  the  usual  manner,  when  taken  fresh  from  the  seai 
but,  if  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  air,  it  loses  aU  its 
strength,  and  will  not  afterwards  bum  into  lime..  There  is  # 
tree  which  bears  flowers  only  at  sun-set,  which  fall  off  imme- 
diately when  blown.    There  is  likewise  a  certain  fiiiit,  where- 
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of  if  a  woman  who  has  conceived  shall  eat,  the  child  bjr  and 
bjr  moves.  There  is,  &rther,  a  certain  herb  which  foDoweth 
the  swi,  and  removes  after  it,  which  is  a  strange  and  marvet 
Idus  thing. 

In  1512,  while  on  the  voyage  from  Malacca  to  Ooa,  the 
ship  in  which  Albuquerque  embarked  was  lost  Simon  de 
Andrada  and  a  few  Portuguese  were  driven  among  the  Mal- 
divia  islands,  where  they  remained  till  they  learnt  the  fate  of 
the  viceroy.  These  islands  are  low,  small,  and  very  numerous, 
and  are  mil  of  palm  trees,  or  Cocoas^  which  are  good  against 
all  kinds  of  poison. 

In  this  year  1512,  John  de  Solis,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  and 
diief  pilot  to  King  Ferdinand,  went  from  Spain  by  license 
to  discover  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Pinsons,  he  went  to  Cape  St  Augustine,  and  thence  sailed 
along  the  whole  coast  to  the  harbour  of  De  Lagoa ;  and  in 
lat.  S5°  S.  he  discovered  a  river  called  Parana-gua^u,  or  the 
Great  River,  and  from  signs  of  silver  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bio  de  la  Pkta,  or  the  Kiver  of  Silver.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  went  farther  at  this  time ;  and  returning  into  Spain,  gave 
an  account  of  his  discovery  to  King  Ferdinand,  from  whom 
he  demanded  and  obtained  leave  to  colonize  the  country,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  governor.  On  this  he  provided 
three  ships,  and  returned  to  that  country  in  1515,  but  was 
slain  by  the  natives.  The  family  of  de  Solis  produced  several 
great  cuscoveries  in  these  parts  ^^. 

In  the  same  year  1512,  John  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had 
been  governor  of  the  island  of  St  John  in  the  Antilles,  armed 
two  ships,  with  which  he  went  in  search  of  the  island  of  Bo- 
yuca,  where  it  was  reported  there  was  a  spring  which  made 
old  men  young  again ;  but  after  searching  for  six  months  he 
could  not  find  it.  In  25^  N.  he  discovered  a  point  of  the  conti- 
nent upon  Easter-day,  which  he  called  the  country  of  Florida  ; 
and  because  he  expected  the  land  would  yield  gold  and  silver, 
he  b^ged  it  fiom  King  Ferdinand,  but  died  in  the  discovexy 
of  the  country,  as  many  had  done  before. 
*  In  the  year  15 IS,  Vasco  Nunnes  de  Valboa,  or  Balboa, 
hearing  of  the  South  SedSy  determined  to  go  thither  j  and 
being  a  man  of  courage,  though  strongly  dissuaded  bv 
leferal  of  his  companv,  he  marched  on  the  enterprize  with 
S^Q  m^.    Leaving  Darien  on  the  first  of  September,  and 

taking 

26  P.  Martyr,  Dec.  3i  c.  10* 
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takine  some  Indians  along  ^ith  him  as  guides,  he  marched 
directly  across  the  isthmus,  sometimes  without  opposition^ 
and  having  at  other  times  to  fight  his  way.  In  a  certain 
place  called  Careca,  he  found  some  negroes  with  curled  hair« 
wiio  were  captives  among  the  Indians.  At  length,  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  of  September,  being  the  festival  of  St  Mi- 
chael, he  came  in  sight  of  the  South  Sea :  He  there  embark- 
ed in  a  canoe,  much  against  the  will  of  Chiapes^  the  ca9ique 
of  that  part  of  the  coast,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  hun 
that  the  navigaticm  was  very  dangerous  i  but  he  persisted  in 
jiis  design,  that  he  might  be  the  first  who  had  navigated  this 
new  discovered  sea,  and  came  back  in  safety.  He  returned 
thence  to  Darien,  bringing  with  him  a  good  store  of  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls,  which  he  had  taken  during  the  march ; 
and  for  this  good  service,  he  was  much  honoured  and  fa- 
voured  by  King  Ferdinand. 

in  February  1513,  Alphonsus  de  Albuquerque  went  from 
Goa  towards  the  Straits  of  Mecca  with  twenty  ships,  and  ar* 
riving  at  the  city  of  Aden,  battered  it  with  his  cannon,  and 
passing  the  Straits  entered  the  Red  Sea,  and  wintered  at  the 
island  of  Camaran.  This  was  the  Jirst  Portuguese  captain 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf} 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  trade. 

In  May  1514,  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila  was  sent  out  from  St 
Lucar,  as  governor  of  Castilia  del  Oro,  or  the  Golden  Castile, 
for  so  the  Spaniards  named  the  countries  of  Darien,  Cartha* 
gena,  and  Uraba.  He  carried  with  him  fifteen  hundred  men 
and  seven  ships ;  and  Vasco  Nunnes  de  Balboa,  who  disco- 
vered the  South  Seas,  was  sent  out  at  the  same  time  as  admi* 
rial  of  the  coasts  of  that  newly  discovered  sea.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1515,  de  Avila  sent  Gaspar  Morales  with 
.150  men  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Michael,  to  discover  the  islands 
of  Tararequi  *'^,  Chiapes,  and  Tmnaccus.  A  ca9iaue,  the 
friend  of  Balboa,  gave  him  many  canoes,  or  boats  maae  of  one 
tree,  with  which  they  passed  to  the  Isle  of  Pearls,  where  they 
were  at  first  resisted  ^  but  Chiapes  and  Tumaccus  pacified  tni^ 
cafique  of  that  island,  who  submitted  himself,  and  received  b^ 
tism,  taking  the  name  of  the  governor,  Pedro  Arias,  and  pre- 
sented Morales  with  a  basket  of  pearls  weighing  110  pounds, 
some  of  which  were  as  large  as  hazel  nuts,  wei^iing  20,  25, 
26,  and  even  31  carats,  each  of  four  grains;  and  one  of  these 
.pearls  was  sold  for  1200  ducats.    In  March  1515,  de  Avila 

sent 
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sent  Gonsalva  de  Badajos^  with  80  soldiers,  to  discover  new 
Iwds,  who  went  to  Nombre  .de  Dios,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Lewis  de  Mercado  with  a  reinforcemeut  of  50  men.  They 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  south,  as  the  richest  country  j  and 
taking  soipe  Indians  as  guides,  they  found  some  slaves  along 
the  coast  marked  with  the  irons  used  by  the  Portuguese. 
They  marched  a  considerable  way  through  the  country  with 
much  difficulty,  but  made  a  considerable  booty  in  gold,  and 
took  forty  serviceable  slaves.  But  a  ca9ique,  namou  Pariza, 
attacked  them  and  slew  or  took  most  of  the  party.  After  this 
the  governor  sent  out  his  son,  John  Arias  de  Avila,  to  be  re- 
venged and  to  explore  the  country.  This  party  went  west- 
wards to  Cape  de  Guerra,  in  little  more  than  6®  N.  and 
thence  to  Punta  de  Borica,  and  to  Cape  Blanco,  in  8^  30 
N.  having,  as  they  affirm,  discovered  250  leagues ;  and  besides 
this4hey  founded  jhe  city  of  Panama. 

In  the  month  of  May  1515,  Alphonsus  de  Albuquerque, 
the  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India,  sent  Fernando  Gomes  de 
Limos  from  Ormus,  as  ambassador  to  the  Xec  or  Shah  Is- 
roadf  king  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  said  they  travelled  SOO  leagues 
t}irough  a  country  as  pleasant  as  France.  This  Xec,  or  8hah 
Ismael,  went  much  a-hunting,  and  was  fond  of  trout  fishing, 
ivhich  are  abundant  in  the  rivers  of  his  kingdom.  The  wo- 
men of  Persia  are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  insomuch 
that  Alexapder  the  Great  used  to  call  them  the  goldeti'-efjed. 
women.  In  this  year  died  the  viceroy  Alphonsus  de  Albu- 
querque, who  was  succeeded  by  Lopez  Suares. 

In  1516,  Fernando  Perez  de  Andrada  was  commanded  by 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  pass  to  the  great  kingdom  of  China 
and  likewise  to  Bengala,  with  a  dispatch  to  John  Coelo,  who 
was  the  first  Portuguese  who  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  Gan- 
ges. In  April  1517,  Andrada  took  in  a  loading  of  pepper  at 
Cochin,  as  the  principal  merchandize  for  sale  in  China,  for 
which  country  he  sailed  with  eight  ships,  four  Portuguese 
and  four  Malayans.  On  his  arrival  in  China,  finding  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  land  without  an  embassy,  he  dispatched 
Thomas  Perez,  with  instructions  for  that  purpose,  from  the 
city  of  Canton,  where  they  came  tp  anchor.  The  embassy 
travelled  400  leagues  by  land  to  the  city  of  Pekin,  where  the 
king  resided ;  for  China  is  the  largest  kingtfom  in  the  world, 
from  Sailana  in  the  south,  which  is  in  20^  N.  it  reaches 
to   the    latitude    almost    of  50*   N.   which   must  be  500 
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leagues  in  length,  and  it  is  said  to  be  300  leagues  in  breadth  ^^. 
Fernando  Perez  was  fourteen  months  in  the  isle  of  Veniaga^ 
endeavouring  to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  he  could  of 
the  country ;  and  although  one  Raphael  Perestrello  had  for- 
merly been  there,  in  a  junk  belonging  to  some  merchants  of 
Malacca,  yet  Perez  certainly  deserves  the  merit  of  this  dis- 
covery ;  as  well  because  he  acted  by  the  command  of  the  king 
his  master,  as  in  discovering  so  much  by  land  by  means  m 
Thomas  Perez,  and  by  sea  through  George  Mascarenhas, 
who  sailed  to  the  city  of  Foquiam,  in  24^  N. 

In  the  year  1517,  in  which  Charles,'  afterwards  em* 
peror,  came  into  Spain,  Francis  Femandes  de  Cordo-' 
va,  Christopher  Morantes,  and  Lopez  Ochoa,  armed  three 
ships  from  Cuba,  at  their  own  expence,  having  also  with 
them  a  barque  belonging  to  the  governor  Diego  Velasques, 
with  which  they  came  to  Tumd  in  Jucutan,  in  20°  N.  at  a  place 
which  they  called  Punta  de  las  Duennas,  which  was  the  first 
place  in  which  temples  and  houses  of  stone  and  lime  had  been 
seen  in  the  new  world.  The  pieople  here,  who  were  better 
clothed  than  in  any  other  place,  had  crosses  which  they  wor- 
shipped, and  set  upon  the  tombs  of  their  dead ;  whence  it 
appeared  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  in  the  faith  of  Christ  | 
and  some  suppose  that  this  had  been  the  situation  of  the  seven 
cities.  In  this  expedition  they  were  upon  the  north  coast  of 
Jucutan,  being  the  first  discovery  of  New  Spain,  or  Mexico  ; 
and  they  returned  thence  to  Cuba  with  some  samples  of  gold^ 
and  some  prisoners. 

In  the  year  1518*^,  Lopez  Suares  commanded  Don  John  de 
Silveira  to  go  and  make  peace  with  the  Maldive  islands,  which 
he  did  accordinffly.  From  thence  Silveira  went  to  the  dty  of 
Chatigam,  or  Chittigong,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
tmder  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  for  it  is  to  benoted,  that  this  river, 
and  the  Indus,  which  lies  100  leagues  beyond  Diu,  and  the  ri-^ 
ver  of  Canton  in  China,  all  fall  into  the  sea  under  one  parallel 
of  latitude.     Although,  before  this  period,  Fernando  Pere? 

had 

28  These  leagues  are  elsewhere  explained  as  1 7§  to  the  degree,  or  about 
4  English  miles :  Hence  the  estimate  of  Galvano  is  2000  miles  long  by  1200 
miles  broad ;  certainly  a  very  extensive  doininion.  China  Proper  may  be 
said  to  extend  in  length  from  lat.  21*  to  4l<>  N.  and  in  breadth  from  Jong* 
97<>  to  131  o  £.  not  very  inforior  to  the  above  estimate ;  but  including  t^ 
immeasurable  bounds  of  its  dependencies,  Chinese  T^ary,  Thibet,  and  aumott 
the  whole  of  central  Asia,  it  prodigiously  e^^ceeds  the  magnitude  here  assigil- 
ed  by  Galvano. — E. 
29  Castagnada,  1.  4.  c.  3^.  Sj.  Osorius,  1*  1 1*  L-S15.  p.  2. 
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liad  been  commanded  to  sail  to  Bengal,  yet  Silveira  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  actual  discoverer  of  that  country ;  for  he 
vent  as  captain-general,  and  remained  there  long,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
ocmmiodities  of  the  country. 

In  the  same  year  1518  ^^,  Di^o  Velasquez,  governor  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  dispatched  his  nephew,  John  de  Grisalva, 
on  the  first  of  May,  with  four  ships  and  two  hundred  soldiers, 
to  discover  Jucutan.  On  the  3d  of  May,  he  fell  in  with  the 
island  of  Cozumel,  in  19^  north  latitude,  which  he  named 
Santa  Cruz,  because  discovered  on  the  3d  of  May,  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  holy  cross.  Grisalva  coasted  along  the 
land,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  came  to 
an  island,  which  he  named  Ascension,  because  discovered  on 
Ascension  day.  They  went  unto  the  end  of  that  island,  in 
16^  of  latitude,  whence  they  came  back,  finding  no  passage  ^ ' , 
and  proceeded  to  a  river  in  lat.  17**  N.  which  they  called  the 
river  of  Ghrisalva.  They  were  boldly  opposed  by  the  people 
on  this  coast ;  yet  they  brought  thence  some  gold,  silver,  and 
feathers,  and  returned  to  Cuba.  In  the  same  year,  Francis 
Garay  fiUed  out  three  ships  firom  Jamaica  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  went  to  Cape  Florida,  in  lat«  25^  N.  which  seem- 
ed a  most  pleasant  island ;  and  thinking  it  better  to  people  is- 
lands than  the  firm  land,  because  more  easily  conquered  and 
kept  under  subjection,  he  went  on  land ;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Florida  killed  a  great  many  of  his  people,  and  he  was 
forced  to  re-embark  and  go  away.  Sailing  firom  thence  he 
came  to  the  river  of  Panuco,  500  leagues  from  Cape  Florida, 
sailing  all  the  way  along  the  coast,  and  endeavouring  to  land 
in  various  places,  but  tne  natives  repulsed  him  in  every  place. 
Many  of  his  people  were  kiUed  and  eaten  by  the  savages  in 
Chila,  the  natives  hanging  up  their  skins  in  the  tempCes  of 
their  gods,  as  a  memorial  of  their  own  valour.  Yet  Garay 
visited  this  place  next  year,  as  he  had  seen  some  indicar 
tions  of  gold  and  silver,  and  even  applied  to  the  emperor  to 
be  appointed  governor  of  the  coast  he  had  discovered. 

In 
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SI  The  text  is  obecure,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  unable  to 
pass  between  the  island  of  Ascension  and  the  main  of  Yucutan.  The  kti- 
tudes  are  extremely  erroneous  :  Cozumel  is  in  lat.  80<>  N.  The  island  of 
Ambergris,  perhaps  the  Ascension  of  the  text,  is  in  IS**  SO*.  From  erron 
in  latitude  and  alterations  of  nomenclature,  it  is  often  impossible  to  follow 
dist'mctly  the  routes  ^f  these  early  voyagertw-^E. 
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In  FelMiiary  1519  ^^,  Fernando  Cortcz  sailed  from  Cuba 
for  the  country  now  called  New  Spain,  with  eleven  ships  and 
S50  Spaniards.  He  landed  first  in  the  island  of  Cozumel, 
where  he  immediately  destroyed  all  the  idols,  and  planted 
crosses  and  images  of  tlic  Virgin  on  all  the  altars.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  Cabo  de  las  Duennas,  on  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  and  thence  to  the  river  of  Tabasco,  where  he  at- 
tacked a  city  called  Potoncion.  This  place  was  surrounded 
with  wood;  the  houses  were  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed 
with  tiles,  and  the  people  resisted  the  assailants  manfully  ^ 
but  St  James  appeared  on  horseback  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  uiey  took  the  place.  Tliis,  as  the  first  town 
subdued  by  them  on  the  continent,  they  named  Vittoria. 
From  thence  tliey  went  to  a  place  named  St  Juan  de  Vilhua, 
said  to  be  60  or  70  leagues  from  Mexico,  where  one  Tendil- 
li  was  governor  for  King  Mute9uma.  Though  the  Spaniards 
and  be  could  not  understand  each  other,  yet  Tendilli  gave 
ihepi  gopd  entertainment.  Cortes  had  twenty  women  along 
ivith  his  expedition,  one  of  whom,  named  Marine,  was  bom 
in  the  country  of  the  Indians,  luid  was  the  first  native  of 
New  Spain  who  received  baptism.  She  and  Anguilar  served 
as  interpreters  between  Cortes  and  the  natives.  Tendilli 
sent  immediate  int^Uigence  to  Mutc9uma,  that  there  had  ar- 
rived in  his  country  a  bearded  people,  for  so  tliey  called  the 
Castilians,  (hi  the  reception  of  this  news,  Motecuma  was 
greatly  troubled,  for  his  gods,  or  devik  rather,  had  revealed 
that  a  people  of  the  description  of  these  Spaniards  was  to 
overthrow  his  law  and  dominion,  and  to  become  lords  of  the 
country;  wherefore  Mute9uma  sent  gifts  to  the  value  of 
twenty  thousand  ducats  to  Cortes,  but  refused  any  interview. 

As  the  ships  could  not  ride  in  safety  at  St  Juan  de  Vil- 
hua, Cortes  sent  Francis  de  MonteJQ,  and  the  pilot  Antonio 
Alaminos,  in  two  brigantines,  to  look  out  for  a  safe  anchor^ 
age.  They  went  to  Panuco,  in  lat  23^  N.  whence  thq^ 
came  back  to  Culvacan  as  a  safer  harbour.  But  Cortes  went 
by  land  westwards  to  a  city  named  2^mpoallan,  where  he 
was  well  received.  From  thence  he  went  to  Chiavitztlan, 
with  the  lord  of  which  town,  and  of  all  the  surrounduigcoun- 
try,  he  entered  into  a  league  against  Mute^uma.  X)n  the 
arrival  of  his  ships  at  the  appointed  haven,  he  went  there 
^d  buil(  a  town,  which  he  named  Villa  rica  de  la  Verc^  Cruz* 

From 
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From  thence  he  sent  a  vcssd  tx>  Spain  ivith  presents,  and 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  giving  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  and  of  his  determination  to  visit  Mute9uma, 
and  soliciting  a  commission  as  governor  of  the  country  ^^ 

Before  proceeding  on  hie  miirch  to  Mexico,  Cortes  de- 
stroyed ail  his  ships,  lest  his  men  might  mutiny,  as  they  seem- 
ed disposed ;  and  leaving  150  Spamard^  in  Vera  Cruz,  with 
as  many  Indians  to  serve  them,  he  began  his  march.  Going 
first  to  Zempoailan,  he  learnt  that  Francis  Garay  was  on  the 
coast  with  four  sliips,  and  he  contrived  to  inveigle  nine  of 
hi«  men,  from  whom  he  understood  that  Garay,  who  had 
been  in  Florida,  was  now  at  the  river  Panuco,  where  he  had 
got  some  gold,  and  meant  to  remain  and  build  a  town,  now 
called  Almeria.  Cortes  destroyed  the  iilols  of  Zempoailan, 
and  overdirew  the  tombs  of  their  kings,  whom  the  people 
worshipped  as  gcxls,  and  exhorted  them  to  woi*ship  the  tnie, 
God.  He  set  out  from  Zempoailan  for  Mexico  on  the  16th 
of  August  1519,  and  after  three  days  march  came  to  the  city 
of  Zalapan,  and  thence  to  another  named  Sicuchimatl ;  at 
both  of  which  places  he  was  woJl  received,  and  was  offered  to 
be  conducted  to  Mexico,  such  being  the  orders  of  Mutccu- 
ma.  Going  fix)m  thence  he  ascended  a  hill  three  leagues 
high,  on  which  vines  were  seen  growing;  and  in  another 
place  he  saw  above  a  thousand  load  of  wood  ready  cut.  Be- 
yond this  he  passed  a  plain  country',  which  ho  named  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  he  rested  his 
troops  at  a  place  called  Teuhixuacan ;  whence,  through  a 
desert  country,  he  came  to  another  mountain,  which  was 
covered  with  snow  and  excessively  cold,  and  where  the  trooi^K 
rested  in  a  town  named  Zacotlan.  Marching  thus  from 
town  to  town,  he  arriveil  at  a  territory  called  Tiaxcallan, 
which  was  at  war  with  Mute^uma  ;  and  as  the  people  were 
valiant,  they  fought  against  Cortes ;  but  at  lengtli  they  agreed, 
and  formed  a  league  ^vitll  him  against  the  Mexicans. 

Thus,  from  country  to  countrj^  he  came  at  length  within 
sight  of  Mexico ;  and  Mute^uma,  being  afraid,  received  him 
kindly,  giving  him  and  all  his  people  lodgings  in  the  capital, 
and  aU  things  necessary.  After  a  time,  fearing  to  be  shia, 
Cortes  made  Mute9uma  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to.kw 
own  quarters,  keeping  him  under  a  secure  guard*  Coital 
inquired  at  Mutefuma  the  extent  of  hia 
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the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were,  and  the  number  of  kings 
who  dwelt  in  the  land.  And  joining  eight  intelligent  Spa- 
niards with  an  equal  number  of  Indians,  he  sent  them,  in 
four  companies,  to  travel  into  four  separate  countries,  Zucol^ 
la,  Malinaltepec,  Tenich,  and  Tutute))ec.  The  messengers 
to  Zucolla  had  80  leagues  to  travel,  and  those  who  went  to 
Malinaltepec  70 ;  both  of  which  provinces  were  under  subjeo- 
tion  to  Mute9uma :  they  found  both  of  these  countries  fertile 
and  well  peopled,  and  they  brought  back  samples  of  gold, 
which  the  natives  found  in  the  rivers.  Tlie  country  oi  Te- 
nich was  at  war  with  Mute9uma,  and  would  not  admit  the 
Mexicans  into  their  country  ;  but  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
CcMtes  with  presents,  offering  him  their  amity,  at  which 
Mute9uma  was  much  displeased.  Those  who  went  to  Tu- 
tutepec,  near  the  South  Sea,  brought  back  samples  of  gold, 
and  praised  the  pleasantness  of  the  country ;  reporting  that 
there  were  many  good  harbours  on  the  coast,  and  they  pr^ 
sented  to  Cortes  a  beautiful  cloth  of  cotton,  on  which  the  coast^ 
with  all  its  harbours  and  creeks,  was  distinctly  represented* 
But  at  this  time,  by  the  coming  of  Pamphilus  de  Narvaez, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Mexico  was  thrown  into  confusion. 

On  the  10th  August  1519,  Fernando  de  Magellanes  went 
from  Seville  with  five  ships,  on  a  voyage  for  the  islands  of 
Malacca  ^\  Going  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  he  came  to 
the  Rio  Plata,  which  had  been  previously  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards.  Thence  prosecuting  his  voyage  of  discoveiy,  he 
came  to  Port  St  Julians,  in  lat.  49°  S.  where  he  lost  one  of 
his  ships.  With  the  remaining  four  he  came  to  the  rtraiti 
named  after  himself,  in  52^  30'  §.  and  wintered  in  that  plaoe^ 
where  he  and  his  people  endured  much  distress  from  snow  and 
ice,  and  extreme  cold.  They  found  the  people  of  the  country 
of  extraordinary  stature  and  great  strength ;  insomuch  that 
they  took  men  by  the  legs,  and  rent  them  asunder  as  eBoHy 
as  one  of  us  cou^  tear  a  hen  in  two.  These  people,  named 
PatagoneSj  but  called  Marcas  by  the  Brazilians,  Uve  on  fruits 
and  by  the  produce  of  the  chase.  In  the  b^inning  of  Se|^ 
temberof  the  following  year,  1520,  the  weather  became  some- 
what temperate,  and  leaving  Port  St  Julian,  Magellanes  west 
to  the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name  $  whence  one  of  the 

S4  This  certainly  ought  to  be  called  the  Molucca  islands ;  but  Oshnno 
unifonnly  applies  the  same  name*  Malacca^  both  to  the  spice  islands  andtiie 
city  of  Malacca  on  the  Continent* — ^£. 
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ships  returned  to  Spain,  of  which  Stephen  de  Porto,  a  Por- 
tuguese, was  captain  and  pilot.  Tne  other  three  passed 
tlirouffh  into  a  vast  sea  called  the  Pacific ;  where  they  found 
no  iimabited  land  till  they  arrived  in  lat.  1S°  N.  when  they 
came  to  certain  islands  named  Los  Jardines.  They  sailed 
thence  to  the  archipelago  of  St  Lazarus,  where,  in  an  island 
named  Matan^  Magelknes  was  slain  and  his  ship  burnt. 
The  remaining  two  ships  went  to  Borneo,  and  thence  to  the 
Moluccas,  leavuig  many  others  discovered,  which  I  do  not 
mention,  because  I  have  not  seen  any  exact  account  of  this 
voyage  ^^. 

About  this  time  Pope  Leo  X.  sent  Paulus  Centurio  on  an 
embassy  to  the  great  duke  of  Muscovy,  requiring  him  to  send 
an  army  along  the  coast  of  Tartary  into  India  ;  and  the 
duke  was  almost  persuaded  to  have  made  the  attempt,  if  cer- 
tain inconveniencies  had  not  hindered  ^^. 

In  February  1520,  Diego  Lopez  dc  Sequeira,  governor  of 
India,  sailed  by  the  strait  of  Mecca  ^^,  cai*rying  with  him 
the  ambassador  of  Prester  John  and  Roderigo  de  Lima, 
who  was  sent  ambassador  to  that  prince.  They  came  to  the 
island  of  Ma9ua  or  Massoua,  on  the  African  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  in  lat.  17^  N.  where  the  ambassadors  and  their 
Portuguese  attendants  were  set  on  shore.  Peter  de  Covillan 
had  Deen  sent  there  formerly  by  John  II.  of  Portugal ;  but 
the  best  account  of  that  country  was  furnished  by  Francis 
Alvarez. 

In  this  year  1520,  the  licentiate  Liicas  Vasques  de  Ailk)n, 
and  others  of  St  Domingo,  sent  two  ships  to  procure  slaves 
at  the  Lucayos  or  Bahama  islands ;  but  finding  none  there, 
they  passed  on  along  the  continent,  beyond  Florida,  to  cer- 
tain countries  called  Chicora  and  Gualdape,  and  to  the 
river  Jordan  and  Cape  St  Helena,  in  lat  32*>  N.  ^^.  The 
Spaniards  landed  here,  and  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
natives,  who  furnished  them  with  every  thing  they  needed : 

but, 

35  Gomar.  IV.  iiL  Pet.  Mart.  V.  yii.  36  Runusio,  L  374* 

37  This  seems  to  mean  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  Having  luit  tight  of 
Prester  John  in  Tartarv,  the  Portuguese  were  delighted  with  the  discovery  of 
a  Christian  king  in  Africa,  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia  ;  and  transferred  to  mni 
that  popular  fable* — ^£. 

38  These  countries,  with  the  river  and  cape  mentiooed  in  the  textf  an 
now  unknown,  these  arbitrary  names  having  merged  in  the  nomcacl 
of  more  recent  settlers.    If  the  latitude  be  nearly  accuntej  it  may  have. 
oathe  confines  of  Georgia  and  South  Cardinal— £. 
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but,  having  inveigled  many  of  the  nnsuspecting  natives  on 
board  their  ships,  they  carried  them  away  for  slaves.  In 
their  way  back  to  St  Domingo,  one  of  diese  vessels  was  lost, 
and  the  other  was  in  ^eat  danger.  On  learning  the  news 
of  this  discovery,  the  licentiate  Aillon  made  application  to 
the  emperor  for  the  government  of  that  comitrv,  where  he 
expected  to  find  much  wealth,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment. 

About  this  time,  learning  the  success  of  Cortes  in  Mexico, 
and  that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  the  commission  of 
governor,  Diego  Velasques,  governor  of  Cuba,  who  consider- 
ed that  it  ought  to  belong  to  him,  fitted  out  an  armament  of 
eighteen  ships,  under  the  command  of  Pamphilus  de  Narvaez^ 
already  mentioned,  with  a  thousand  men  and  eighty  horses, 
whom  he  sent  to  Mexico  in  order  to  supersede  Cortes. 
Landing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz,  he  sent  an 
order  to  the  garrison  to  receive  him  as  governor ;  but  they 
made  his  messenger  prisoner,  and  sent  him  to  Cortes,  then 
at  Mexico.  On  this  Cortes  wrote  to  Narvaez,  desiring  him 
not  to  raise  any  disturbance  in  the  country,  and  offering  to 
submit  to  his  authority  if  he  held  a  commission  from  the  em- 
peror. But  Narvaez  corrupted  the  pec^le  of  the  country ; 
upon  which  Cortes  went  from  Mexico,  and  took  Narvaez 
prisoner  in  the  town  of  Zempoallan,  putting  out  one  of  his 
eyes.  After  this  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  submitted  to  Cortes ; 
who  detached  two  hundred  soldiers  to  the  river  of  Garay  or 
Panuco,  and  a  similar  detachment  under  John  Vftsquez  de 
Leon  to  Cosualco.  He  sent  likewise  a  messenger  to  Mexico 
with  an  account  of  his  victory ;  but  the  natives,  having  risen 
in  rebellion,  killed  his  messenger. 

Cortes  now  set  forwards  on  his  return  to  Mexico,  with  one 
thousand  foot  soldiers  and  two  thousand  horsemen,  and  found 
Peter  de  Alvarado  and  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Mexico  in 
charge  of  Muteguma,  in  safety.  But  the  Mexicans  continue- 
ed  tneir  insurrection,  and  on  one  occasion  Mute9uma  was 
killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  one  of  his  own  subjects.  They 
then  elected  another  king,  and  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to 
evacuate  the  city  with  great  difficulty  and  danger.  Driven 
out  of  Mexico,  and  having  only  504  footmen  and  40  horse 
remaining,  Cortes  retired  with  much  difficulty  to  Tlaxcallan, 
where  he  was  well  received.  He  here  mustered  a  force  of 
900  Spanish  infantry  and  80  cavalry,  and  gathered  200,000 
Indians  among  the  friends  and  allies  whom  he  had  secured, 

8  enemies 
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enemies  of  the  McLeans,   and  marched  back  to  Mexico, 
which  he  took  in  August  1521  ^^. 

■  In  October  1521,  Cortes  sent  200  foot  and  35  horse,  witli 
a  number  of  his  Indian  allies,  under  the  command  of  Gonsa- 
lo  de  Sandoval,  against  Tochtcpcc  and  Coazacoalco,  which 
had  rebelled,  and  which  Sandoval  reduced  to  obedience. 
To  retain  this  country  under  subjection,  he  built  a  town  cal- 
led Medelitif  120  leagues  from  Mexico,  and  another  named 
Santo  Spirito,  on  a  river  tour  leagues  from  the  sea  ^^.  In 
this  year  1521,  died  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  III. 

In  this  same  year,  one  of  Magellans  ships  sailed  from  Ma- 
lacca with  a  loading  of  cloves.  Tliey  victualled  at  the  island 
of  Burro,  and  went  from  thence  to  Timor,  in  lat.  11°  S.  **'. 
Beyond  this  island,  about  100  leagues,  they  came  to  otlier 
iskmds,  all  inhabited,  one  of  which  was  called  Eude.  Pas- 
sing on  the  outside  of  Sumatra,  they  found  no  land  till  they 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  took  in  wood 
and  water ;  and  sailing  thence  by  tlie  islands  of  Cabo  Verde, 
they  arrived  at  Seville,  where  tliey  were  received  with  great 
honour,  both  on  account  of  tlieir  valuable  cargo  of  cloves, 
and  because  they  had  circumnavigated  the  whole  world  '^^. 

In  January  1522,  Gil  Gonzales  fitted  out  four  ships  from 
Tararequi,  on  the  South  Sea,  intending  to  discover  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua,  and  especially  to  search  for  a  strait  or  passage, 
which  was  said  to  communicate  between  the  South  and 
North  Seas.  Sailing  along  the  coast,  he  came  to  a  harbour 
which  he  named  St  Vincent,  where  he  landed  with  100  Spap- 
niards,  some  of  whom  had  horses,  and  penetrated  200  leagues 
inland,  whence  he  brought  back  to  the  value  of  200  pesoes 
in  gold.  On  his  return  to  the  harbour  of  St  Vincent,  he 
found  his  pilot,  Andrew  Nigno,  who  had  been  to  Tecosinte- 
pec,  in  lat.  16^  N.  and  had  sailed  300  leagues.  From  thence 
Gonzales  returned  to  Panama,  and  so  overland  to  Hispa- 
niola  ^^ 

In  April  1522,  the  Trinity,  commanded  by  Gonzala  Go- 
tnez  de  Espinosa,  anotlier  of  the  ships  of  Magellan,  sailed 
from  Tidorc  for  New  Spain.     And,  as  the  wiiul  was  scanty, 

they 
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41  Malacca  of  the  text  ought  certainly  to  be  Molucca :  Bouro  is  in  lat.  S* 
SC  S.  Timor  between  S®  30r  and  10<»  20*  S.— E. 
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they  steered  towards  the  N.  E.  in  lat  16^  N.  where  they 
found  two  islands,  which  they  named  the  Islands  of  St  John* 
In  lat.  20^  N.  th^  came  to  another  island,  which  they  cal- 
led la  GriegOj  where  some  of  the  simple  natives  came  on 
board,  whom  they  kept  to  shew  in  New  Spain.  Continning 
their  course  to  the  N.  £.  for  four  months,  they  came  into 
lat.  42^  N.  where  they  saw  numbers  of  seals,  and  tunnies  $ 
and  the  climate  appeared  to  them  so  cold  and  inhospitable, 
that  partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  owinff  to  contraiy 
winds,  they  returned  towards  Tidore,  naving  oeen  the  first 
Spaniards  who  had  been  in  so  high  a  northern  latitude  in 
these  seas.  On  their  return  to  Tidore,  they  found  one  Anto- 
nio de  Britto  employed  in  building  a  fortress,  who  took  their 
goods  from  them,  and  sent  forty-eight  of  them  prisoners  to 
Malacca  ^. 

In  the  same  year  1522,  Cortes  was  desirous  to  possess 
some  harbours  on  the  South  Sea,  on  purpose  to  open  a  trade 
with  Malacca,   Banda,  Java,  and  the  other  spice  islands. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  four  l^aniards  with  Indian  guides 
to  Tecoantepec,  Quahutemallan,  and  other  harbours,  where 
they  were  well  received,  and  whence  they  brought  back  some 
of  the  natives  to  Mexico.     These  people  were  much  cares- 
sed by  Cortes ;  who  afterwards  sent  ten  pilots  to  examine  the 
coast,  but  they  could  find  no  good  harbour,  after  a  survey 
of  seventy  leagues.     A  cagique,  named  Cuchadaquir,  used 
them  hospitably,  and  sent  two  hundred  of  his  people  to  Cor- 
tes with  presents  of  gold  and  silver;  and  the  people  of  Teco- 
antepec did  the  same.     Not  long  afterwards,  this  friendly 
cacique  sent  to  Cortes,  requesting  aid  against  his  neighbours, 
who  warred  against  him.     Cortes  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1523,  sent  Peter  de  Alvarado  to  his  assistance,  with  200  foot 
and  '40  horse,  who  built  a  town  called  St  Jago,  in  which  he 
left  a  garrison.     The  ca9iques  of  Tecoantepec  and  Quahute* 
maOan  inquired  at  Alvarado  concerning  certain  sea  monsters 
that  had  been  on  their  coast  the  year  oefore ;  meaning  the 
ships  of  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila,  at  which  they  had  been  much 
amassed ;  and  they  wondered  still  more  on  being  informed 
that  Cortes  had  many  such,  and  much  larger  than  those  they 
had  seen.     They  displayed  a  painting  of  a  mighty  carak, 
having  six  masts,  with  sails  and  shrouds,  and  having  armed 
horsemen  on  board  ^^. 

In 

44  Gomar.  IV.  Tuij  and  ftii.    Castagn*  VI.  xli.  45  Ooinar*VIrxii.. 
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III  May  1523,  Antoiilo  de  Britto,  the  Portuguese  gover- 
nor of  the  Molucca  isles,  sent  Simon  de  Bru  to  discover  the 
passage  from  thence  by  the  island  of  Borneo  to  Malacca. 
They  came  in  siglit  of  the  islands  of  Manada  and  Panguen- 
sara,  and  thence  through  the  strait  of  Treminao  and  Taquy 
to  the  udands  of  St  Michael,  in  7^  S.  and  then  to  the  island 
of  Borneo,  where  they  came  in  sight  of  Pedra  Branca^  or 
the  white  stone ;  whence,  passing  through  the  strait  of  Cin- 
capura,  they  came  to  the  city  of  Malacca  ^^. 

In  tlie  same  year  1523,  Cortes  went  with  300  Spanish 
foot,  150  horse,  and  20,000  Mexicans,  to  make  a  complete 
discovery  and  conquest  of  Panuco,  and  to  punish  the  inhabi- 
tants for  having  killed  and  devoured  the  soldiers  of  Francis 
Garay.  The  natives  resisted  him,  but  were  overthrown ; 
and  to  keep  the  country  under  subjection,  he  built  a  town 
on  the  river,  near  Chila,  which  he  named  Santo  Stephano 
del  Puerta,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  100  foot  and  30 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Peter  de  Valleia.     In  this  ex- 

Sdition  he  lost  many  of  his  people,  both  Spaniards  and 
exicans,  and  several  horses  ^^. 
.  In  this  same  year  1523,  Francis  de  Garay,  having  a  com- 
mission from  the  emperor  as  governor  of  all  the  coast  he  had 
discovered  from  Florida  to  Panuco,  fitted  out  nine  ships  and 
two  brigantines,  with  850  soldiers  and  150  horses,  on  pur- 
pose to  take  possession  of  his  government.  Some  men  join- 
ed him  frQm  Jamaica,  where  he  had  furnished  his  squadron 
with  warlike  ammunition  ;  and  sailing  thence  to  the  harbour 
of  Xagua,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  he  there  learnt  that  Cortes 
had  taken  possession  of  the  coast  of  Panuco.  That  he  misht 
not  meet  with  the  fate  of  Narvaez,  he  sent  the  doctor  Zu- 
azo  to  Mexico,  to  ^ideavour  to  enter  into  treaty  with  Cor- 
tes. Garay  arrived  in  the  Rio  de  las  Palmas  on  St  Jameses 
day,  and  sent  Gon9alo  de  Ocampo  up  the  river  to  explore 
the  country,  who  reported,  on  his  return,  that  the  oountnr 
was  bad  and  desert.  Yet  Garay  landed  with  40Q  foot  lot 
diers  and  some  horse,  and  commanded  J6tai  de  OrijjA 
explore  the  coast,  while  he  marched  by  land  to  Vam 
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which  inarch  he  crossed  a  river  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Rio  Montalto.     In  this  march  he  came  to  a  large 
town,  in  which  he  found  much  poultry,  to  the  great  refredh* 
ment  of  his  troops.    Here,  likewise,  he  took  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chila,  whom  he  employed  as  messengers  to  difier- 
cnt  places.     After  a  long  and  difficult  march,  he  arrived  at 
Panuco,  but  ibund  no  provisions ;  the  country  having  been 
exhausted  in  the  war  witli  Cortes,  and  by  being  plundered 
by  the  soldiers.     From  this  place  he  sent  Gon9aIo  de  Ocam* 
po  to  St  Stephano,  or  Istevan  del  Puerto,  to  inquire  if  the 
garrison  would  submit  to  his  authority.r    They  sent  him  a 
favourable  answer ;  but,  by  means  of  an  ambush,  they  made 
foity  of  his  cavalry  prisoners,  alleging  that  they  haa  come 
unwarrantably  to  ustup  the  government  which  belonged  to 
another.     Besides  this  misfortune,   Garay  lost  four  of  hit 
ships,  by  which  he  was  greatly  disheartened.     While  Cortes 
was  preparing  an  expedition  to  Panuco,  ta  resist  Garay, 
Francis  de  las  Casas  and  Roderigo  de  la  Paz,  brouffht  letters" 
patent  to  Mexico,  by  which  the  emperor  gave  hun  tile  gq-* 
vernment  of  New  Spain,  including  Panuco.     On  this  he  de- 
sisted from  going  personally  on  the  expedition,  but  sent  Pe« 
dro  de  Alvarado  witli  a  respectable  force,  both  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  to  defend  his  government  against  aggres8i<xiy  and 
dispatched  Diego  de.  Ocampo  to  communicate  tne  letter»-pa« 
tent  to  Garay ;  who  thought  it  better  for  him  to  yield  hun-? 
self  to  Cortes,  and  went  accordingly  to  Mexico  ^K 

In  the  same  year,  1523,  Gil  Gon9ale»  de  j^vila,  discover* 
cd  iMid  peopled  a  town  caDed  San  Gil  da  BuemMnsta^  in  lat» 
14^  N.  almost  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Ascension  or 
Honduras  ^^.  Likewise,  on  the  6th  December  of  this  year, 
Peter  de  Alvarado  was  sent  by  Cortes  from  Mexico  wilii  SOO 
foot,  170  horse,  four  field-pieces,  and  some  Mexican  noUes, 
to  discover  and  conquer  Quahutemallan,  Utlatlan,  Chiassaf 
Xochnuxco,  and  other  towns  towards  the  South  Sea.  Afler  a 
most  &tiguing  nuurch  of  400  leagues,  passing  by  Tecoantepec 
to  Xochnuxco,  he.  discovered  and  conquered  the  whole  of  that 
country,  where  he  built  a  city  called  St  Jago  de  Quahute^ 
mallan,  now  Guatimala,  of  which  and  of  the  country  he  sul> 
dued,  he  is  said  to  have  got  the  government.  In  this  expedi- 
tion they  passed  some  rivers,^  the  w^ater  of  which  was  so  hot 

that 
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that  they  could  scarce  endure  to  wade  them.  Tliey  found 
Ukewise  certain  hills  which  produced  alum,  and  one  out  of 
which  a  liquor  like  oil  distilled ;  likewise  sulphur  in  great 
abundance,  from  which  the  Spaniards  made  excellent  gun- 
powder ^°.  On  the  8th  December  of  the  same  year,  Cortes 
sent  Diego  de  Godoy,  with  a  hundred  foot,  thirty  horse,  two 
field-pieces,  and  many  friendly  Indians,  to  Spiritu  Santo; 
where,  joining  the  captain  of  that  town,  they  went  to  Cha- 
moUa,  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  they 
reduced  under  subjection^'. 

In  February  1524,  Cortes  sent  Roderipro  Rangel,  with 
150  Spaniards,  and  many  Tlaxcallans  and  Mexicans,  against 
the  Zapotecas  and  Nixtecas,  and  other  provinces  not  yet 
well  discovered.  They  were  at  firsl  resisted,  but  soon  de- 
feated the  natives,  and  reduced  the  country  to  subjection. 
In  the  same  year,  Roderigo  de  Bastidas  was  sent  to  discover 
and  reduce  the  country  of  Santa  Martha ;  but  relusing  to 
allow  the  soldiers  to  plunder  a  certain  town,  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  his  bed  by  Peter  V^illaibrte,  formerly  his  fast  friend, 
who  joined  in  the  conspiracy  against  him.  Pedro  de  Lugo 
and  his  son  Don  Alfonso  were  afterward  goveniors  of  that 
place,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  covetous  tyrants, 
and  became  much  disliked  ^*.  In  the  same  year,  the  licen- 
tiate Lucas  Vasques  de  Aillon  obtained  the  govennent  of 
Chicora  from  tlie  emperor,  on  which  he  fitted  out  some  ves- 
sels from  St  Domingo,  and  jiroceeded  to  explore  and  colo- 
nize that  country ;  but  he  was  lost  with  all  his  people.  I  know 
not  how  it  should  have  happeneil,  exctpt  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God,  that  so  little  should  now  remain  ot  all  the 
gold  and  precious  stones  which  were  got  in  the  Antilles  by  the 
^Spaniards ;  but  much  the  gr<\iter  part  has  been  dissipated 
to  little  purpose,  and  nothing  groat  or  valuable  has  ensued 
from  tlie  discovery  ^^. 

In  thie  same  year,  1 524,  Cortes  sent  a  fleet  under  tlic  com- 
mand of  Christopher  de  Olid,  to  Cuba,  to  transport  provi- 
sions and  ammunition  to  Mexico,  which  had  been  purchased 
there  by  Alonso  de  Contreras ;  and  Olid  had  ordei^  to  dii* 
cover  and  colonize  the  countiy  about  Cape  liigueras,  and 
the  Coast  of  Honduras,  and  likewise  to  send  Diego  Hartado   . 
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do  Mendo^a  by  sea,  in  search  of  a  «trait  towards  Daricn, 
vrhich  was  reported  to  puss  that  way  into  the  ^^outli  Sen, 
which  object  of  research  had  been  commanded  by  the  ciiij^e- 
ror  to  be  attended  to.  He  sent  also  two  sliips  from  Paiiuco,^ 
to  explore  the  coast  from  thence  to  Florida ;  and  he  com- 
manded other  vessels  to  examine  die  coast  of  the  South  Sea, 
between  Zacatullan  and  Panama.  On  the  anivnl  of  OJid  at 
Cuba,  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Diego  Velasquez  against 
Cortes :  and,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  orders  he  had  receiv- 
ed, he  set  sail  for  Puerto  de  CavaHos,  in  lat.  10°  N.  ^*,  near 
which  he  built  a  town,  which  he  named  Triumpho  de  la  Cntz. 
He  made  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila  prisoner,  and  killed  his  ne- 
phew, and  all  the  Spaniards  who  were  with  him,  except  one 
child ;  thus  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  Cortes,  who  had 
expended,  in  fitting  out  the  present  expedition,  the  sum  of 
30,000  castellans  of  gold,  entirely  to  gratify  Olid  ^^.  On 
learning  this  treachery,  Cortes  went  by  land  from  Mexico  in 
the  month  of  October  1524,  to  take  revenge  on  Olid,  carrj'- 
ing  with  him  a  force  of  300  Spaniards,  part  foot,  and  part- 
horse,  and  accompanied  by  Quahutimoc,  king  of  Mexico, 
and  many  of  the  chief  Mexican  nobles.  On  coming  to  the 
town  of  Spiritu  Santo,  he  procured  ten  guides  from  the  ca- 
ciques of  Tavasco  and  Xicalanco,  who  likewise  gave  him  a 
mtip  painted  on  cotton  cloth,  delineating  the  situation  of  the 
whole  country,  from  Xicalanco  to  Naco  and  Nito,  and  even 
as  far  as  Nicaragua,  with  their  mountains,  hills,  fields,  mea- 
dows, rivers,  cities,  and  towns ;  and  Cortes  ordered  three 
ships  from  the  harbour  of  Medellin  to  follow  him  along  the 
coast  ^•.  When  he  had  reached  the  city  of  Izancanac,  Cor- 
tes learned  that  King  Quahutimoc  and  his  Mexicans  had  con- 
spired to  betray  or  destroy  him  and  his  Spaniards ;  where&re 
he  hanged  tlie  king  and  two  of  his  principal  nobles.  Cortes 
then  proceeded  to  Mazatlan  i  and  from  thence  to  Piaca,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  is  the  chief  city  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  and  hereabout  he  began  to  learn 
tidings'  of  the  Spaniards  under  Olid,  of  whom  he  was  in 
search.    From  thence  he  proceeded  to  ZuzuUin,  and  came  at 

length 

54  In  this  latitude,  on  the  shore  of  Costa  Rica,  there  is  a  town  now  cal- 
led Porto  Cartago ;  but  whether  that  indicated  in  the  text  it  is  diffkrult  t« 
say,  as  Galvano  is  not  always  perfectly  accurate  in  his  latitudes. — ^£. 

55  Gomar.  Hist.  Gen.  II.  Ixv.and  Conqu.  £.  S43. 

56  Gomar.  Hist.  Gen.  Il.lxvi,  and  Conqu.  f.  246*251. 
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len^^th  to  Nito ;  from  whence  he  went  to  a  bay  on  the  coast, 
calkd  St  Andrei  where,  finding  a  good  haven,  he  built  a 
town  called  Natividad  de  nuestra  Sennora.  He  went  thence 
to  TruxiUo,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  settlers.  While  here,  a  ship  brought 
intelligence  of  an  insurrection  havln?  broke  out  in  Mexico 
during  his  absence ;  on  which,  he  ordered  Gonsalo  de  San- 
doval to  march  with  his  company  by  land,  from  Naco  to  Mexi- 
co, by  the  ordinary  and  safest  road  of  Quahutemallan,  or 
Guatimala,  towards  the  South  Sea ;  and,  leaving  his  cousin 
Ferdinando  de  Saavcdra  to  command  in  Truxulo,  he  went 
himself  by  sea  along  the  coast  of  Yucutan  to  Chalchicocca, 
now  called  St  Juan  de  Ullhua*  and  thence  to  Medellin  and 
Mexico,  where  he  was  well  received.  Cortes  was  absent 
dffhteen  months  on  tliis  expedition,  during  which  he  travel- 
led 500  leagues  ^'^,  and  sufierdd  many  hardships. 

In  the  year  1525,  Francis  Pizarro,  and  Diego  de  Alma* 
ffro,  went  from  Panama  to  discover  Peru,  on  the  south  of  tlie 
line,  which  they  called  Nueva  CastUlia.  Pedro  Asias,  gover- 
nor of  Panama,  refused  to  take  any  concern  in  this  expedi- 
tion, on  account  of  certain  evil  news  which  had  been  brought 
to  him  by  Francis  Vczcrra.  Pizarro  went  first  in  a  ship  with 
124  soldiers,  and  was  followed  by  Almagro  with  seventy  men 
in  another  ship.  Almagro  came  to  Uio  de  San  Juan,  in  lat. 
3^  N.,  where  he  got  3000  pezoes  of  gold ;  and  ^not  finding 
Pizarro,  of  whom  he  was  in  search,  he  k)st  heart,  and  returned 
to  Panama.  Pizarro  went  first  to  the  island  of  Qorgona, 
and  thence  to  the  isle  of  Gallo,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  river  called  Rio  del  Patij  in  lat.  2°  N.  from  which  the 
rich  and  fiunous  country  of  Peru  derives  its  name.  He  sailed 
thence  to  the  river  of  St  Francis,  and  Cape  Passaos^  where 
he  passed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  came  to  Puerto  f^dof  in 
lat.  1®  S.  and  sailed  on  to  the  rivers  of  Chinimanpa,  Tum- 
bez,  and  Paj^,  in  four  or  five  degrees  of  southern  latitude, 
where  he  received  intelligence  concerning  King  Atabalipa, 
and  of  the  vast  riches  of  his  palace.  On  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, Pizarro  returned  to  Panama,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Spain,  where  he  solicited  and  obtained  the  government  of 
the  rich  country  he  had  discovered;    having  spent  above 

three 

57  The  Spanish  leagues  are  17^  to  the  degree  of  latitude,  hence  this  march 
^xceeded  sooo  English  miles.— £.  Gomar.  Hist.  Gen.  II.  Izvi.  Id.  Conqp* 
II4«-S  73. 
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three  years  in  the  discover}',  with  much  labour  and  great 
danger  ^^. 

In  the  same  year,  1525,  seven  ships  were  fitted  out  from 
Spain,  luider  the  command  of  Garcia  de  Loaisa,  for  a  voy- 
age to  the  Molucca  Islands.  Sailing  from  Comnna,  and 
passing  by  the  Canaries,  they  came  to  the  coast  of  Brasil, 
where  thev  discovered  an  island  in  lat,  2°  S.  which  they 
named  St  Mattlicw ;  and,  finding  orange  trees,  hog?,  and  Eu- 
ropean poultry,  they  concluded  it  to  be  inhabited  ;  but,  by 
inscriptions  on  the  bark  of  trees,  they  learnt  that  the  Portu- 
guese had  been  there  seventeen  years  before.  A  small  pin- 
nace of  this  squadron,  commanded  by  Juan  de  Resaga,  pas- 
sed the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  ran  along  the  whole  coast 
of  Peru  and  New  Spain,  candying  the  intelligence  to  Cortes 
of  tlie  expedition  of  Loaisa  to  the  Moluccas :  But  the  admiral 
ship  only  of  this  squadron,  commanded  by  Martin  Minguesde 
Carchova,  arrived  at  its  destination,  where  die  Moors  of  the 
Moluccas  received  the  Spaniards  hospitably  j  Loaisa  and  all 
the  other  captains  died  by  the  way. 

In  the  same  year  Stephen  Gomez  sailed  firom  Corunna, 
to  endeavour  to  discover  a  strait  in  the* northern  parts,  by 
which  ships  might  sail  from  Europe  to  the  Moluccas.     This 

ferson  had  been  refused  emplo\Tnent  in  the  fleet  commanded 
y  Loaisa  j  but  the  Count  Fertlinando  de  Andrada,  with  the 
Doctor  Beltram,  and  a  merchant  named  Christopher  de 
Sarro,  fitted  out  a  galleon  for  him  at  their  joint  expence* 
He  went  first  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cape 
Florida,  sailing  only  by  day,  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  coast* 
He  passed  Cape  Angra,  and  the  river  Enseada,  and  so  went 
over  to  the  other  side ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he  came  to  Cime 
Razo  ^^  in  lat.  46°  N.  whence  he  returned  to  Conmna  with 
a  cargo  of  slaves*  But  news  spread  through  Spain  that 
he  was  come  home  laden  with  clovesj  which  occasioned  mudi 
joy  at  the  court  of  Spain,  till  the  mistake  was  discovered. 
Gomez  was  ten  months  engaged  in  this  voyage.  In  this  same 
year,  Don  George  de  Menesses,  governor  of  Molucca,  and 
Don  Henriques,  sent  a  vessel  on  discovery  towards  the  nordtt 
comijlanded  by  Diego  de  Rocha,  having  Gomez  de  Seqpfera 
as  pilot.  In  lat.  9^  or  10<>  N.  they  discovered  uev&rsl  islands 
in  a  group,  which  were  called  the  islands  of  Sequiera ;  whence 
they  returned  to  the  island  of  Bato-China. 

u 

58  Gomar.  Hist.  Gen.  V.  i.  and  ii.  ^  .  *  ■* 

59  The  ambii^ty  of  the  language  b  here  utterly  inexplkable.-'S*'  . 
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In  1526,  Sebastian  Galx)ta,  chief  pilot  to  the  emperor,  a 
native  of  Bristol  in  England,  who.se  father  was  a  Venetian, 
sailed  from  Seville  with  four  ships,  intending  to  have  gone  to 
the  Moluccas  by  a  western  course.  Gabota  came  to  Per- 
nambuco  in  Brasil,  where  he  waited  three  months  for  a 
favourable  wind  to  get  round  Cape  St  Augustine.  In  the 
Bay  of  PatoSj  or  of  ducks,  the  admirals  ship  was  lo<t ;  and 
despairing  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  voyage  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, he  built  a  pinnace  for  the  puri)i)sc  of  exploring  die 
Rio  Plata.  Gabota  accordingly  ran  sixty  leagues,  or  120 
miles  up  that  river ;  when  coming  to  a  bar,  he  left  the  large 
ships  there,  and  went  with  the  boats  of  the  squadron  120 
leagues,  or  480  miles  farther  up  the  river  Parana,  which  the 
inhabitants  considered  to  be  the  principal  river.  He  here 
constructed  a  fort,  and  remained  in  that  place  above  a  year. 
From  thence  he  rowed  still  farther  up  the  Parana,  till  he 
came  to  the  mouth  of  another  river  called  Para^ioa^  or  Para- 
guay 5  and,  perceiving  that  the  country  produced  gold  and 
silver,  he  kept  on  his  course,  sending  one  of  the  boats  in  ad- 
vance, wliich  was  taken  by  the  natives.  On  this,  Gabota 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  his  fort,  after  having 
penetrated  200  leagues  or  800  miles  up  this  river.  He  took 
on  board  the  people  he  had  left  at  the  fort,  and  returning  to 
the  ships  at  the  bar,  sailed  back  to  Seville  in'  1530.  He  re- 
ported that  the  Rio  Plata  was  navigable  for  a  great  way,  and 
that  it  rises  from  a  lake  named  Bombo  ^^  in  trie  kingdom  ot 
Peru,  whence,  flowing  through  the  valleys  of  Xauxa,  it  re- 
ceives the  rivers  Parso,  Bulcasban,  Cay,  Parima,  Hiucax, 
and  several  others,  by  which  its  waters  are  greatly  increased. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  river  of  San  Francesco  comes  from  the 
same  lake,  which  likewise  is  very  great ;  because  rivers  that 
flow  from  lakes  are  larger  than  those  which  proceed  from 
springs. 

In  the  year  1527,  Panfilo  de  Nai'vacz  sailed  from  St  Lu- 
car  de  Barameda  with  five  ships,  having  600  soldiers,  100 
horses,  and  great  abundance  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
all  other  necessaries,  to  take  possession  of  Florida,  as  fiur  m 
the  river  Polmas,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor.  Not 
being  able  to  land  at  the  place  he  wished,  he  went  on  abcxre 

%itli 


*;  .rf<,»ij4 


60  Meaning  probably  the  lake  of  Ttticui  io  Aini.  '  Kiib^ 
to  tay  that  this  slight  survey  of  the  Plata  mint  be  uiUBewm'* 
reports.    The  Rio  San  Francisco,  adfaidet  to  one  of  dMir~ 
MaranoB,  or  river  of  the  Amasoni.— E. 
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with  300  of  his  soldiers,  some  horses,  and  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions, nearer  Cape  Florida,  ordering  the  ships  to  proceed  to 
the  river  Pabnas,  in  which  voyage  they  were  nearly  all  lost. 
Those  who  escaped  slnpwreck,  suffered  extreme  hardships 
from  hunger  and  thirst  on  a  dry  barren  island,  called  Xamo 
by  the  natives,  and  which  the  Spaniards  named  MalhadUn  In 
this  island  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives,  and  many,  both 
of  the  Spaniards  and  natives,  were  tilain. 

Narvuez,  and  his  people,  saw  some  gold  among  the  Indians 
of  Florida,  who  said  they  had  it  from  Apalachen^     He 
therefore  went  to  that  town  in  search  of  gold,  where  they 
found  abundance  of  bay  trees,  and  others  of  many  difievent 
kinds,  and  plenty  of  beasts  and  birds,  but  neither  gold  nor 
silver.     From  Apalachen,  he  went  to  a  town  called  Aute, 
and  from  thence  to  Xamo,  a  poor  and  barren  country.     In 
this  place,  the  natives  requested  the  Spaniards  to  cure  their 
sick,  of  whom  they  had  great  numbers  $  and  the  Spaniards 
being  in  extreme  poverty  and  distress,  prayed  for  the  sick, 
and  used  such  endeavours  as  were  in  their  power,  towards 
their  relief:  And  it  pleased  God  that  many,  both  of  the  sick, 
and  those  who  were  ill  from  wounds,  recovered ;  nay,  even 
one  that  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  was,  by  them,  restored  to 
life.     Owing  to  this,  the  Spaniards  were  greatly  esteemed, 
and  even  reputed  as  gods,  so  that  the  people  offered  them  no 
injury,  and  even  gave  them  such  things  as  they  had>     By 
these  means,  they  passed  through  many  countries,  and  many 
strange  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  cus- 
toms, and  dress,  and  came  at  length  among  a  pecqfde  that 
lived  continually  among  their  flocks  and  herds,  like  tlie  Arabs. 
Many  of  the  tribes  through  which  they  travelled  were  so  poor 
as  to  feed  on  snakes,  lizards,  spidei*s,  ants,  and  all  kinds  of 
vermin,  yet  were  well  contented  with  their  hard  fiure,  and 
were  much  given  to  singing  and  dancing.     This  people  are 
reported  to  purchase  all  their  wives  from  their  enemies,  and 
to  kill  all  their  own  daughters,  lest  by  marrying  into  hostile 
tribes  their  enemies  should  increase  in  numbers.    In  some 
places,  the  women  continued  to  suckle  their  children  till  they 
were  ten  or  twelve  years  old ;  and  there  were  certain  men,  b^ 
3ng  hermaphrodites,  who  married  each  other.      In  this  man- 
ner, the  Spaniards  penetrated  above  800  leagues,  or  S200 
yniles  through  the  country,  till  at  length,  not  above  seven  or 
eight  of  the  wliole  armaiuent  reached  the  city  of  St  Michsel 

■  ■   .      ■  ■  f 
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of  CalvBCon,  in  lat.  23^.  N.  or  higheri  on  the  coast  of  the 
South  Sea  <''. 

Learning,  as  lias  been  formerly  mentioned,  that  Garcia  de 
Louisa  had  passed  through  thq  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  a 
voyage  to  tlie  Islands  o/CloveSy  Cortes  fitted  out  three  ships 
from  Civitlanejo,  now  St  Christophers,  in  lat.  20^.  N.  on  the 
western  coast  of  New  Spain,  intcmling  to  send  tliere  in  search 
of  Loaisa,  and  that  they  mighl/discovcr  the  way  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  open  up  the  spice  trade  witli  New  Spahi.  Leav- 
ing Civatlanejo,  on  All  Saints  day,  1527,  under  the  comniaml 
ot  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  Ceron,  the  cousin  of  Cortes,  they  fell 
in  wi^h  tlie  isLmds  Ibrmcrly  discovered  by  Magellan,  which 
he  had  named  the  Pleasures ;  whence  they  sailed  to  the  islands 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Gomez  de  Sequcira,  and  calleil 
by  his  name,  but  not  knowing  of  this  previous  discover}',  he 
named  them  Islas  de  los  lieyes^  or  the  Isles  of  the  Kings,  be- 
cause discovered  on  Twelfth  day.  During  this  part  of  the 
voyage,  two  ships  of  the  squadron  separated  from  Saavedra, 
and  were  never  more  heard  of.  Sailing  on  from  island  to 
island,  he  arrived  at  the  Island  of  Cmidiga,  where  he  ran- 
somed two  Spaniards  for  seventy  ducats,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  crew  of  Loaisa,  who  was  shipwrecked  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood.  Saavedni  reached  the  Moluccas  in  March  1528, 
and  anchored  at  the  Island  of  Gilolo,  where  he  found  the  sea 
calm,  the  winds  moderate,  and  no  tem})e8ts ;  and  he  estimat- 
ed the  distance  from  tlience  to  New  Spain  at  2050  leagues, 
or  8200  miles.  At  this  period,  Fernando  de  la  Torre  was 
governor  of  the  Molucca  islands,  and  lived  in  the  city  of 
Tidore,  having  been  chosen  instead  of  Martin  Ynlguez  de 
Carqui^ano,  who  was  recently  dead.  Torre  waged  a  fierce 
war  with  Don  George  de  Meneses,  captain  of  the  Portuguese; 
and  in  a  fight  of  the  fourtli  of  May,  Saavedni  took  a  Portu- 

Kese  galliot,  and  slew  Fernando  de  BaUaya  the  captain. 
Jane,  Saavedra  set  sail  on  his  return  towards  New  I^Miin, 
taking  with  him  Simon  de  Brito,  Patalin,  and  otjier  Portu- 
lese  prisoners ;  but,  after  several  months,  iptlf  be.wasibroed 
to  Tidore  by  contrary  winds,  wbe|w  RliiluA  ilVf^b^ 
headed  and  quartered,  and  the  re^t  of  the  Poitngt|g(ip  n 
nershanged.  ..»;;i;;in 

61  K^inuBio,  in.  SI(K    lUmnnb  jrtvts.a'loiii*^ 
this  unfMtnnate  expedition,  entitled-,  'fiphdoa'  iiSm 
wlttt  befel  the  armamenttent  to  the  Jftfiu^hmMeft^ 
vaez  in  the  year  1587,  totheendof  l«S6i  wtektl 
three  only  of  his  companumi.' 
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In  this  year,  1528,  Cortes  sent  200  infantry,  and  sixty  ca- 
valry, with  a  large  force  of  Mexicans,  to  explore  and  suraue 
the  country  of  the  Chiliiniecas,  -which  was  reported  to  be 
rich  in  gold.  He  then  took  shipp]n<;  for  Spain,  where  he 
landed  with  great  pomp,  bringing  with  him  250,000  marks 
in  gold  and  alver.  On  his  arrival  at  Toledo,  where  the  em- 
peror then  resided,  he  was  very  graciously  receivefl.  The 
emperor  created  liim  marquis  della  VaUcy  and  married  him  to 
the  lady  Jane  de  Zuiiigu,  daughter  to  the  Conde  de  Aguilar ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  resume  the  government  of  New 
Spain. 

Saavedra,  of  whom  we  have  lately  made  mention,  rrtum- 
ed  from  the  Moluccas  towards  New  Spain,  in  May  1529t 
and,  during  the  voyage,  came  in  sight  of  land,  in  lat.  9**S.  He 
ran  along  Uie  coast  to  the  S.  S.  E.  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  August,  upwards  of  500  leagues,  finding  a  clean  coast, 
free  from  shoiils  and  rocks,  with  good  anchoring  ground,  inhap- 
bitedby  a  black  people,  with  curled  hair.  The  people  of  the 
Moluccas  named  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  Papjias^  because 
they  ai  e  black  with  frizzled  hair ;  and  both  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  have  adopted  the  same  name.  Having  retich- 
ed  to  four  or  five  degrees  south  of  the  line,  he  returned  north- 
wards ;  and  near  the  equinoctial  he  discovered  an  island, 
which  he  called  de  los  Pintados^  or  of  the  painted  people,  as 
the  inhabitants  were  of  a  white  complexion,  but  marked  with 
a  hot  iron  ^* ;  and,  from  various  circumstances,  he  conclud- 
ed that  they  were  originally  from  China.  A  kind  of  boat 
put  off  from  the  shore,  containing  a  number  of  these  islanders, 
making  many  threatening  signs  and  gestures,  as  if  ordering 
the  Spaniards  to  go  away  from  their  land,  and  even  procee£ 
ed  to  throw  stones  from  slings  at  the  ship,  but,  as  the  stones 
did  no  hai-m,  Saavedra  would  not  allow  his  people  to  fire 
upon  them.  A  little  beyond  this  island,  in  10**  or  12®  rf 
north  latitude,  they  discovered  a  group,  consisting  of  many 
small  low  islands,  covered  with  grass,  and  full  of  palm  trees, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Ia)s  JardineSy  or  the  gar- 
dens ^^.     Saavedra  came  to  anchor  in  the  midst  of  l£ese 

islands, 

62  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  most  probably  fa/o0f^,  of  which 
custom  a  particular  description  will  be  given  hereafter,  in  the  particular 
Yoyage«  of  discovery  in  the  South  Sea. — •£. 

63  The  longitudes  being  altogether  neglected  in  these  relations  by  Gal- 
vano,  it  is  iiiipoiisible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  islands  indicated  in 

thf 
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islands,  where  he  remained  several  days,  and  concluded  that 
the  people  had  come  originally  from  Chinu,  but  had,  by  long 
residence,  degenerated  into  lawless  savages,  using  no  labour 
or  industry.  They  wear  a  species  of  white  cloth,  made  of 
grass,  and  are  quite  ignorant  of  fire,  which  put  them  in  great 
terror.  Instead  of  bread  they  eat  cocoas,  which  they  pull 
unripe,  burying  them  for  some  days  in  the  sand,  and  then 
laying  them  in  the  sun,  which  causes  them  to  open.  They 
eat  feh  also,  which  they  catch  from  a  kind  of  boat  called 
paraOf  or  proOy  which  they  construct  with  tools  made  of  shells, 
from  pine  wood  that  is  drifted  at  certain  times  to  their  islands, 
from  some  unknown  regions.  The  wind  and  weather  becom- 
ing more  favourable  for  his  return  to  New  Spain,  Saavedra 
resumed  his  voyage  thither,  intending  to  have  gone  to  Pana- 
ma, to  unload  the  cloves  ^md  other  merchandize  he  had 
brought  from  the  Moluccas.  His  purpose  was  to  have  car- 
ried this  merchandize  in  carts  from  Panama,  about  lour 
leagues,  or  sixteen  miles  overland,  to  the  river  Chagre,  which 
is  said  to  be  navigable,  and  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
North  Sea  not  far  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  the  goods 
could  be  reshipi)ed  for  Spain ;  bv  which  means  all  kind  of 
goods  might  be  brought  from  India  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
with  less  danger,  than  by  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  as  the  voyage  from  the  Moluccas  to  Panama  is  almost 
a  perfectly  straight  course  between  the  line  and  the  tropics. 
But,  in  the  present  voyage,  they  were  never  able  to  procure 
a  &vourable  wind,  and  were  therefore  forced  back  to  the  Mo- 
luccas, where  they  arrived  in  great  affliction,  as  Saavedra 
died  Ir^  the  way^*^.  Had  Saavedra  lived,  he  intended  to  have 
opened  a  navigable  communication  from  sea  to  sea,  through 
the  land  of  Castilia  del  Oro  and  New  Spain,  which  might 
have  been  done  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  places : — 
1.  From  the  gulph  of  St  Michael  to  Urabo,  which  is  25 
leagues,  or  100  miles.  2.  From  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios, 
which  is  17  leagues,  or  68  miles,  much  the  greater  port 

oonustiiiif 

the  text    They  may  possibly  have  bekmged  to  the  CirnliiM  f^ 
maps,  which  extend  between  long.  135*  and  180**  E.  ' 

tudes  of  the  text. — £. 

64  The  account  which  Galvano  gives  of  thb  ^rayan^U 
incondorive.    We  shall  find  afteiwuda  that  thB>fibaMk"Wt' 
means  of  counteracting  the  perpetual  eaitera  trade  wMvf 
the  tropics,  by  shaping  a  more  nartherly  oonne  Mh  f 
where  they  established  the  staple  of  lihar  UifillB 
jNilco  and  Manilla.— £. 
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coiuusting  of  the  river  Chagre,  navigable  fot  small  craft. 
S,  Through  the  river  Xa^uafcn-^  now  St  Juan,  hi  the  province, 
of  Nicaragua,  which  springs  out  of  a  lake  that  reaches  to 
within  three  or  four  leagues  of  the  South  Sea,  and  falls  into 
the  North  Sea,  being  navigable  by  large  boats  and  lighters. 
*4.  The  other  place  is  from  Tecoentcpec,  through  a  river,  to 
Vcrdadera  Cruz>  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  ^^ 

[n  the  yeiu*  1529,  Damiano  de  Goes,  a  Portuguese,  tra- 
velled over  all  Spain,  and  went  from  Flanders  into  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  being  at  the. courts  of  the  kings  of  these 
countries ;  after  that  he  returned  into  Flanders,  and  travell- 
ed through  Zealand,  Holland,  Brabant,  Luxemburgh,  Swit- 
zerland, and  through  the  cities  of  Cologne,  Spires,  Strasburg, 
Basil,  and  otlier  parts  of  Germany,  and  so  Ixick  to  Flanders. 
He  went  thence  into  France,  through  Piccardy,  Normandy, 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  the  dukedom  of  Bourbon,  Gascony, 
Languedoc,  Daupliiny,  and  Savoy ;  passing  into  Italy  by  Mi- 
Ian,  Ferrara,  and  Lombardy,  to  Venice.     Turning  back,  he 
passed  through  the  territory  of  Genoa,  the  dukedom  of  Flo- 
rence, and  aU  Tuscany,  to  Rome  and  Naples.   Thence  back, 
through  Italy,  to  Ulm,  in  Germany,  and  through  Swabia,  Ba- 
varia, Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary,  to  the  coih 
^nes  of  Greece.     Thence  through  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Li- 
vonia, to  the  great  dukedom  of  Moscovy ;  and  thence  back 
into  Germany,  and  through  the  dominions  of  the  Landsravey 
and  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  into  Denmark,  Grothlana,  and 
Norway,  penetrating  to  lat.  70<'.  N.     In  the  course  of  these 
travels,  which  occupied  him  during  22  years,  he  saw,  spoke 
to,  and  was  conversant  with,  all  me  kings,  princes,  Homes, 
and  chief  cities  of  all  Christendom;  for  which  reason,  I  thought 
the  great  extent  of  his  travels  was  worthy  of  remembrance. 

In  1529  or  1530,  Melchior  de  Sosa  Tavarez  went  from 
Ormus  to  Bassora,  and  the  islands  of  Gissora,  with  somediips 
of  wai*,  and  sailed  up  to  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite 

together, 

65  Galvaoo  certainly  mistakes  here  in  assigning  Tecoantepec,  whkh  is 
at  least  S40  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  bay  of  Honduras.  If  a  latf 
vigation  were  practicable  from  Tecoantepec,  it  would  more  probably  be  to- 
wards Tabasco,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Campechy.  Perhaps  he  ought 
to  have  said  from  Guatimala  to  the  gult  of  Dolse,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  Honduras*  This  splendid  navigation  between  the  Atlantic  and  Ptoific^ 
within  the  tropics^  like  that  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  still 
remains  an  unsolved  problem.  It  will  be  resumed  hereafter,  among  the 
voyages<iind  travels  to  Spanish  America.<«-£  • 
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togetheri  beini;  tlic  first  of  tbc  Portuguese  who  had  sailed  so 
&r  on  the  fresh  water  in  these  parts.  Not  long  after  this, 
a  Portuguese,  named  Ferdinando  Coutinlio,  being  at  Ormus, 
determined  to  return  overland  from  thence  to  Portugal. 
For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Arabia,  and  up  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, ibr  the  space  of  a  month,  and  saw  many  countries 
4Uid  kingdoms  that  had  not  been  before  visited  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. He  was  made  prisoner  at  Danuiscus  ;  whence  he 
crossed  the  province  of  Syria  to  the  city  of  Aleppo.  He  had 
been  at  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  in  die  city  of  Cairo, 
and  at  Constantino))le,  where  the  Great  Turk  resides.  Aitei* 
setting  that  Couit,  he  passed  over  to  Venice  ;  and,  from 
thence,  through  ludy,  Fi'ancc,  and  S])ain,  to  Portugal,  he 
came  back  to  Lisbon.  This  person,  and  Damiimo  de  Goes, 
were  the  most  adventurous  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  our 
time,  had  seen  and  discovered  the  greatest  extent  of  foreign 
realms  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

About  the  year  1530,  Francis  Pizarro,  who  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  gone  to  iSpain  to  obtain  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru,  returned  to  Pananui,  having  procured  all 
things  as  he  wished,  carr}'ing  with  him  four  brothers,  Ferdi- 
nand, John,  Gonsalvo,  and  Francis  Martines  de  Aicantara^^. 
They  were  not  well  received  by  Diego  de  Almagro  and  his 
iriends,  because  Pizarro  Iiad  not  sufficiently  represented  his 
merits  in  the  discovery  of  Peru  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he 
had  lost  an  eye,  but  took  the  whole  merit  to  himselK  In  the 
end,  however,  they  agreed ;  and  Almagro  supplied  Pizarro 
with  seven  hundred  {>ezoe8  of  gold,  providing  him  likewise 
with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries  to- 
wards his  intended  expedition  against  Peru.  Soon  after  this 
arrangement  with  Almagro,  Piziuro,  and  liis  four  brothers 
before-mentioned,  set  out  with  such  soldiers  and  horses  as 
tbey  could  procure  on  their  expedition.  Being  unable,  from 
contraiy  winds,  to  reach  Tumbez,  where  he  proposed  to  have 
landed,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  disembarking  at  the 
river  of  Peru;  whence  he  marched  along  the  coast  with 
great  difficulty,  on  account  of  many  rlTers  and  maidies,  in 
which  some  of  his  men  were  drowned  in  crossing, 
to  the  town  of  Coache,  they  found  much  gold,  and  4 
in  that  place  ;  some  of  which  they  broken  to  seejfidicy 


1  5^. 


66  These  seem  all  to  bave  beeabrothen.to  FissRO^HIl) 
town  of  Alcantara  in  Spain.— £• 
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perfect.  From  thence  Pizarro  sent  twenty  thousand  pezoes 
of  gold  to  Ahnagro  at  Panama,  to  enable  him  to  send  sup- 
plies of  men,  hoi-ses,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  went 
from  Coache  to  the  haven  named  Paite  Viejo^  where  he  was 
joined  by  Sebastian  Benalcazar,  with  all  the  supplies  he  had 
sent  for.  In  the  year  1531,  after  the  arrival  of  these  rein- 
forcements, Pizarro  passed  over  from  Porto  Viejo  to  the  rich 
island  of  Puna,  in  the  bay  of  Guayaquil,  where  he  was  out- 
wardly well  received  by  the  governor,  who  yet  conspired  to 
kill  him  and  his  men  ;  but  Pizarro  prevented  him,  and  took 
many  of  the  Indians,  whom  he  bound  with  chains  of  gold 
and  silver.  Such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  governor  of  Puna^ 
that  he  caused  those  who  had  the  charge  of  his  wives  to  have 
their  noses  and  privities  cut  off.  In  this  place,  PizaiTo  found 
above  six  hundred  prisoners  belonging  to  king  Atabalipa, 
who  was  then  at  war  with  his  eldest  brollier  Guascar.  Pi- 
zarro set  these  prisoners  at  liberty,  on  promise  of  procuring 
him  a  friendly  reception  in  Peru  ;  but  they  forgot  their  en- 
gagements afterwards,  and  excited  the  people  to  war  against 
the  Spaniards.  From  i'una,  Pizarro  sent  three  Spaniards  to 
Tumbez,  in  Peru,  to  treat  of  amity ;  but  the  Peruvians  seiz- 
ed them,  and  put  them  to  death.  On  hearing  of  tliis  .cruel 
action,  Pizarro  crossed  over  to  the  main,  and  made  a  sudden 
attack,  during  the  night,  on  the  city  of  Tumbez,  killing  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remainder  submitted  and 
made  peace,  presenting  him  large  gifts  of  gold  and  silver^ 
aiui  other  riches.  Pizarro  then  built  a  town  on  the  river 
Cira,  wJiich  he  named  St  Michael  of  Tangarara,  which  was 
the  first  habitation  of  the  Christians  in  these  parts ;  and  he 
appointed  Sebastian  dc  Benalcazar  to  the  command.  After 
this,  he  made  search  for  a  secure  haven  on  the  coast,  and 
found  one  every  way  to  his  wish  at  Payta. 

In  the  same  year,  L531,  Diego  de  Ordas  went,  with  600 
soldiers  and  35  horses,  to  settle  the  countiy  on  the  Maraiion, 
or  river  of  the  Amazons;  but,  dying  on  the  voyage,  this  ex- 
pedition proved  fruitless.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  1534*,  Hi- 
erom  Artal  was  sent  thither  with  130  soldiers,  yet  he  came 
not  to  the  river,  but  formed  settlements  fft  St  Michael  de  Ne* 
verif  and  other  places  in  Paria.  Aries  d'Acugna,  a  Portu- 
guese gentleman,  went  likewise  to  the  Maranon,  with  ten 
ships,  900  men,  and  130  horses,  where  he  spent  much,  and 
did  little  to  purpose ;  but  the  gi'catest  loser  in  this  expedition 
was  John  de  Barros.    This  great  river  Maranon  is  in  lat.  3* 

S. 
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S.  ^^,  its  mouth  being  15  leagues,  or  60  miles  acrosg^  with 
many  Inhabited  islands,  on  which  there  are  many  trees  pro- 
ducing incense,  much  larger  than  those  of  Arabia.  It  pro- 
duces gold  and  precious  stones,  and  an  emerald  was  found 
there  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  people  of  that 
country  make  a  kind  of  drink  of  a  species  of  oats  that  are  as 
large  as  quinces. 

Nunnez  de  Gusman  was  sent  from  Mexico,  in  1531,  with 
$00  soldiers,  half  of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  6000  Indians 
to  carry  his  baggage  and  provisions,  to  discover  and  subdue 
l^e  countries  to  the  northwest  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.  In 
this  expedition  he  reduced  the  countries  of  Xalisco,  Ceintili- 
quipac,  Ciametlan,  Tovalla,  Cnixo,  Ciamolla,  Culhuacan, 
and  other  places.  On  this  expedition  he  marched  through 
Mechuacan,  where  he  acquired  much  gold,  and  10,000  maras 
of  silver.  To  the  country  of  Xalisco  he  gave  the  name  of 
New  Galicia,  because  it  was  rugged  and  mountainous,  and 
the  people  robust  and  hardy.  He  built  many  towns  in  the 
conquered  countries ;  particularly  Compostella,  Guadakyara, 
after  the  place  of  his  own  birth  in  Spain,  Santo  Espirito  de 
la  Conception,  and  St  Michael,  which  last  is  in  lat.  24^  N. 
In  1532,  Cortes  sent  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoca  in  two 
ships  from  Acapulco,  which  is  70  leagues  from  Mexico,  on 
purpose  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  as  he  had  been 
ordered  to  do  by  the  emperor.  Mendofa  sailed  from  Aca- 
pulco to  the  harbour  of  Xalisco,  or  Xalis,  on  the  river  Ba- 
rania,  in  lat.  22^  N.  where  he  wished  to  take  in  wood  and 
water.  But  he  was  resisted  there,  by  the  orders  of  Nunnes 
de  Grusman,  and  obliged  to  proceed  on  his  voyage.  Some 
of  his  men  mutinied,  and  he  put  them  all  on  b^rd  one  of 
his  ships,  that  they  might  return  to  New  Spain.  Being  in 
want  of  water,  these  people  put  in  at  the  bay  of  Vandwas, 
not  far  south  from  Xalis,  where  they  were  all  slain  by  the  In- 
dians. In  this  voyage  of  discovery,  Hurtado  sailed  200 
leagues  along  the  coast,  but  did  nothing  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded. 

In  1533,  Pizarro  went  from  Tumbez  to  Caxamalca,  where 
he  took  king  Atabalipa  prisoner,  who  engaged  to  pay  a  vast 
sum  in  gold  and  silver  for  his  ransom.  On  purpose  to  pro- 
cure this,   Pedro  de  Varco  and  Ferdinando  do  Sotto  were 

sent 

-€7  The  mouth  of  the  Maranon  is  exactly  under  th^  line.— £. 
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sent  to  the  city  of  Cusco,  in  lat.  l?**  S.^®,  a  journey  of  200 
leagues,  all  upon  causeways  of  stone,  with  bridges  wlicrever  iie- 
cessar}',  and  liaving  lodging-places  at  proper  distances  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  Yngas^  by  which  name  the  kings  of  Peru 
are  distinguished.  Tlie  armies  of  the  Peruvians  are  very 
numerous,  as  they  often  bring  more  than  100,000  men  into 
the  field ;  and  they  lodge  on  these  causeways,  as  already 
mentioned,  where  they  am^ays  have  abundance  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  as  is  said  to  be  the  custom  in  China. 
Ferdinando  Pizarro  went  with  some  horsemen  to  Paciacama, 
100  leagues  from  Caxamalca,  to  discover  the  country;  and, 
on  his  return,  he  learnt  that  Guascar,  the  brother  of  Ataba- 
lipa,  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  command ;  and  that  Ru- 
minaguy,  the  general  of  the  army  of  Atabalipa,  had  risen  in 
arms,  in  the  city  of  Quito,  against  the  Spaniards.  After  the 
reception  of  this  intelligence,  Atabalipa  was  strangled  by  the 
orders  of  Pizarro**^.  Afi«r  the  death  of  the  two  kmgs  of  tlie 
Peruvians,  PizaiTo  continually  extended  his  authority  over' 
the  dominions  of  Peru,  and  built  many  cities,  towns,  and 
forts,  in  convenient  situations,  to  hold  the  country  undei* 
subjection.  He  detached  Sebastian  de  Benalcazar,  whom  he 
had  before  made  governor  of  St  Michael  de  Tartgarani,  with 
300  infantry  and  80  horse,  to  Quito,  against  Kuminaguy. 
Benalcazar  proceeded  successfully  in  reducing  the  country  to 
subjection  from  one  city  to  another,  eastwards,  for  120 
leagues,  not  far  from  the  equinoctial  line ;  where  Peter  Al- 
varado  found  certain  mountains  so  cold,  and  loaded  with 
such  quantities  of  snow,  that  70  of  his  men  were  frozen  to 
death.  Having  reduced  the  city  of  Quito,  he  established 
himself  and  his  people  in  that  place,  calling  it  the  cit}'  of  St 
Francis ;  and  it  seemed  verj'  strange  to  the  Spaniards  to  find, 
in  that  countiy,  abnndance  of  cattk,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
plants,  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  After  sending  Benalcazar 
to  reduce  the  city  of  Quito,  Pizarro  himself  undertook  to  re* 
duce  the  royal  residence  of  Cusco,  in  about  13**  20'  S.  in 
which  expedition  he  was  opposed  by  Quisquiz,  a  Peruvian 
general,  whom  he  easily  defeated ;  and  he  soon  afleru-ards 
took  possession  of  Cusco,  the  exceedingly  rich  and  wealthy 
capital  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy.  About  this  time  Mango, 
a  brother  of  Atabalipa,  joined  Pizarro,  who  made  him  Vnga, 

or 

68  Tlie  latitude  of  Cusco  is  only  IS**  80'  S.-  E. 
6f)  Goihar.lfist*  pen.  V.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. 
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or  king  of  the  country,  in  name  only,  while  he  assumed  the 
whole  authority  luid  revenues  of  the  kingdom  to  himself  '**. 

In  the  same  year,  1534,  Jaques  Cartier,  a  native  of  Bri- 
tanny,  went  with  three  shi})s  to  the  land  of  Corterealis",  and 
the  gulf  of  8t  Lawrerce,  otherwise  called  Gol/b  QimdratOy  or 
the  square  gulf,  which  he  fell  in  with  in  lat.  4-8®  30'  N.  He 
proceeded  northwards  to  the  latitude  of  51**,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  penetrate  in  that  direction  to  China,  by  anortli- 
west  passage,  to  bring  drugs  and  other  merchandize  from 
tlicnce  to  France.  Next  year  Cartier  made  a  second  voyage 
to  the  same  regions,  and  found  the  country  pervaded  by  ma- 
ny large  rivers,  and  abounding  in  provisions.  He  sailed  300 
leagues  up  one  of  these  rivers,  in  a  south-west  direction,  and 
iiamod  the  country  New  France,  now  Canada  j  but  finding 
the  water  to  become  fresh,  he  was  satisfied  there  could  be  no 
passage  that  way  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  having  wintered  in 
tlie  country,  he  returned  next  year  to  France. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1535,  or  beginning  of  1536, 
Don  Anthony  de  Mendo9a  came  from  Spain  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  as  \  iceroy  of  New  Spain,  being  appointed  to  super- 
sede Cortes,  the  discoverer  and  conqueror  of  tliat  rich  and 
extensive  territor}'.  At  this  time  Cortes  was  absent  from  the 
scat  of  government,  having  gone  to  Tecoantepec,  on  purpose 
to  fit  out  two  ships  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  These  he  sent 
out  under  the  command  of  Fernando  de  Grijalva  and  Diego 
Bezerra  de  Mendofa,  the  former  having  a  Portuguese  pilot, 
named  Acosta,  and  the  pilot  to  the  latter  being  Fortunio  Xi- 
menez,  a  Biscayan.  On  the  first  nisht  after  leaving  Teco- 
antepec, the  two  ships  separated.  Ximenez  raised  a  mutiny 
against  his  captain,  in  which  Bezerra  was  slain,  and  many  of 
the  crew  wounded.  Some  time  afterwards,  Ximenez  went 
on  shore  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  for  wood  and  water, 
where  he,  and  more  than  20  of  his  people,  were  slain  by  the 
Indians.  Two  of  the  mariners,  who  were  in  the  boat,  escap- 
ed to  Xalisco,  and  told  Nunnes  de  Gusman,  who  command- 
ed at  that  place,  that  they  had  seen  indications  of  pearls  dui^ 
ing  the  voyage.  Gusman  went  accordingly  with  a  ship  in 
search  of  peans,  and  explored  above  150  leagues  of  the  ooast^. 

It 

70  Gomar.  Hist.  Gen.  V.  zvi.  zviiL  xix. 

71  So  named  from  the  two  brothen,  Gaioar  and  Michad  Goitatll  iMb 
are  said  to  have  been  lost  on  this  coast  of  North  Amtrica  in  1500^  at  te* 
merly  mentioned  by  Galvano. — ^£. 

7S  Xalis,  or  Xahsco^  the  residence  of  Guinan,  is  in  laL  SI*  ^J*  'Ht^^Bkm 
mouth  of  the  river  St  Francis,  on  the  north-eaitem  ihoie  rf.ihe  k 
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It  IS  said  that  Grijalva  sailed  SOO  leagues  from  Tecoantepec, 
without  seeing  any  land,  except  one  small  island  in  209  N, 
to  which  he  gave  the  mune  St  Tliomas,  as  having  been  dis- 
coverctl  on  tlie  day  of  that  saint  ^^ 

In  the  year  1535,  Pizarro  built  the  city  which  he  named 
Ciudad  dc  Jos  Bey$^  or  of  the  kings,  on  the  river  of  Lima,  in 
lat.  20°  S.  to  which  he  removed  tlie  inhabitants  of  Xauxa,  as 
a  more  convenient  situation  for  the  residence  of  tlie  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  better  country  "*.  He  built  also  the  city  of 
St  Jago  in  Porto  Viejo,  and  many  other  towns,  hot\\  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  inland  country  ;  and  he  procured  from 
Spain  horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  and  sheep,  to 
stock  his  territories,  and  many  kinds  of  trees  and  plants,  sudi 
as  rosemar}',  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  vines,  and  otlier  fruits, 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  gniins,  with  radishes,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  vegetables,  which  were  disseminated  all  over 
the  country  '^^.  In  the  same  year,  Diego  de  Almagro  went 
from  the  city  of  Cusco  to  the  provinces  of  Arequipa  and  Chi- 
li, in  lat.  30**  S.  The  march  was  of  gi'cat  lengtli,  and  he 
discovered  a  great  extent  of  country  ;  but  he  suflFered  great 
extremities  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  in  consequence  oV 
the  ru^gedness  of  the  mountains,  and  the  ice  and  snow,  in- 
somuch that  many  of  his  men  and  horses  were  frozen  to 
death.  About  this  time  Ferdinando  Pizarix)  came  from  Spain 
to  the  city  of  Lima,  bringing  with  him  the  patent  of  Marquifs 
of  Atcinillos,  for  his  brother,  Francis  Pizarro,  and  a  commis- 
sion for  Diego  de  Almagro,  by  which  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  all  the  land  he  had  hitherto  discovered,  and  100 
leagues  beyond,  under  the  name  of  the  Ne:^  kingdom  ofTo^ 
ledo,  Ferdinando  Pizarro  went  to  the  city  of  Cusco,  of 
which  he  was  made  governor,  and  John  de  Rada  went  into 
Chili  to  Almagro,  carrying  with  him  the  orders  of  the  empe- 
ror. On  receiving  the  letters  patent  of  the  emperor,  Alma- 
gro marched  directly  for  Cusco,  which  he  considered  to  be 
included  in  his  government,  by  which  a  civil  war  was  kindled 
between  him  and  Pizarro.  On  this  march  he  and  hig  people 
were  severely  oppressed  by  famine,  and  were  even  forced  to 

feed 

lifornia,  is  in  lat.  26*'  40*  N.  so  that  the  discovery  on  the  present  occasion 
seems  to  have  comprised  about  350  miles  to  the  north  of  Xalis. — E. 

73  Gomar.  Hist.  Gen.  II.  Ixxiv.  xcviii. 

74  Xauxa,  or  Jauja,  stands  on  the  high  table  land  of  Peru ;  Lima,  or  de 
Io8  Reys,  near  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea,  in  the  maritime  valley,  43r  low 
country,  and  on  the  river  Rimac,  called  Lima  in  the  text.-— E-      • 

75  Gomar.  Hist-  Gen.  FV.  Tixili.  and  V.  xxii. 
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feed  upon  their  horses  which  had  died  four  months  and  a 
half  before,  when  on  their  march  southwards  into  Chili  ^^. 

In  this  same  year,  1535,  Nunnez  d'Acunha,  who  was  gover- 
nor of  India  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  while  building  a  fortress 
in  the  city  of  Diu,  sent  a  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Vas- 
quez  Perez  del  San  Paio,  to  the  river  Indus,  which  is  under 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  90  or  100  leagues  to  the  north-west 
from  Diu.  He  also  sent  an  army  against  Badu,  the  king  of 
Cambaia,  or  Guzerat,  of  which  a  renegado  named  Cosesofar 
was  captain  ^ '^.  The  fleet  came  to  the  bar  of  the  great  river 
Indus  in  December,  where  the  same  phenomena  were  observ- 
ed as  were  formerly  experienced  by  Alexander,  according  to 
the  relation  of  Quintus  Curtius*^^. 

In  the  same  year,  Simon  de  Alcazava  sailed  from  Seville, 
with  two  ships  and  240  men.  Some  say  he  was  destined  for 
New  Spain,  others  for  the  Moluccas,  and  others  again  that  he 
meant  to  have  proceeded  for  China,  where  he  had  formerly 
been,  along  with  Ferdinando  Perez  de  Andrada.  Howeverthis 
may  have  been,  he  went  first  to  the  Canaries,  and  from  thence 
to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  without  touching  at  Brazil,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  entered  into 
these  straits  in  the  month  of  December,  having  contrary 
winds,  and  very  cold  weather.  Under  these  difliculties,  the 
soldiers  e  ntreated  him  to  turn  back,  which  he  refused,  and 
went  into  a  haven  on  the  south  side  of  the  straits,  in  lat.  53°  S. 
where  he  ordered  Roderigo  de  Isla  to  land,  with  60  of  the 
people,  to  explore  the  country;  but  the  people  mutinied 
against  Alcazava,  and  slew  him  ;  and,  having  appointed  such 
captains  and  officers  as  they  thought  proper,  they  returned 
back.  In  their  voyage  homewards,  one  of  the  ships  was  lost 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  escaped 
<Irowning,  were  killed  and  eaten  by  the  savages.  The  other 
chip  went  to  St  Jago,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  thence 

VOL.  II.  G  returned 

76  Goxnar-  H.  C  V.  xxiv.  and  xxv*  Almagro  appears,  both  on  his 
march  to  Chili  and  back  to  Cusco,  to  have  gone  by  the  high  mountainoiii 
track  of  the  Andes,  and  the  carcases  of  his  dead  horses  must  have  been  pr»* 
served  from  corruption  amid  the  ever  during  ice  and  snow  of  that  dmtid 
region- — E. 

77  The  text  seems  ambiguous,  and  it  appears  difficult  to  say  wfacdi 
Galvano  means,  that  Cosesofar,  or  Coje  Sofar,  was  captam  under  I^Aeaal 
cr  general  of  the  Guzerat  army,  beloo£^g  to  Badu*— £•  t^ 

78  Thu  probably  refers  to  the  Bortt  or  great  and  ttidfhl  ii 
sea,  after  a  great  recession- — £. 
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returned  to  Seville,  in  Spain  ^^.  In  tlie  sanie  year,  Don  Pe- 
dro de  Mend69a  went  trom  Cadiz  for  the  river  Plata,  widi 
twelve  ships  and  2000  men,  being  the  largest  armament,  both 
of  ships  and  mcn^  that  had  ever  been  sent  from  Spain  to  the 
new  world.  Mendoga  died  on  his  return  to  Spain,  but  most 
part  of  his  men  remained  in  the  country  on  Uic  Rio  Plata, 
where  they  built  a  large  city,  containing  now  2000  houses, 
in  which  great  numbers  of  Indians  dwell  along  with  the  Spa- 
niards. From  tliis  place  they  discovered  and  conquered  the 
country  to  a  great  extent,  even  to  the  mines  of  Potosi  and 
the  town  oif  La  Plata  ^^,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  500  miles 
from  Buenos  Ayres. 

Cortes  having  learnt,  in  the  year  1536,  that  his  ship,  of 
which  Foitunio  Ximcnez  was  pilot,  had  been  seized  by  Nun- 
nez  de  Guzman,  sent  three  ships  to  Xalisco,  while  he  march- 
ed thither  by  land  with  a  respectable  force ;  and,  on  his  arri- 
val  there,  he  found  his  ship  all  spoiled  and  rifled.  When  his 
small  squadron  was  come  round  to  Xalisco,  he  went  himself 
on  board,  and  left  Andrew  de  Tapia  to  command  his  laiid 
force.  Setting  sail  from  thence,  he  came,  on  the  first  of  May, 
to  a  point  of  land,  which  he  named  Cape  St  Philip,  and^  to 
an  island  close  by  tliis  cape,  he  gave  the  luune  of  St  Jiuzp. 
Three  days  ailerwnrds,  he  came  to  the  bay  where  the  nuot 
Ximenez  was  killed,  which  he  named  Bahia  de  Santa  Cmy, 
where  he  went  on  land,  and  sent  out  Andrew  de  Tapia  ta  ex- 
plore the  countiy.  Cortes  again  set  sail,  and  came  to  the  xi- 
ver  now  called  Bio  de  San  Pedro  y  San  Patdo^  where  dbe 
ships  were  separated  by  a  tempest.  One  was  driven  to  tbe 
bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  another  to  the  river  of  Gmyaval,  aod'ihe 
third  was  stianded  on  the  coast  near  Xalisco,  whenee..  tklie 
crew  went  overland  to  Mexico.  After  waiting  a  long  vil^ 
for  his  other  two  ships,  Cortes  made  sail,  and  entered  JQk> 
the  gulf  of  Caliibmia,  otherwise  called  Mar  Vermejo^  Qii.i3l!lfd 
VermiUon  Sea,  and  by  some,  the  sea  of  Cortes.  I&viDirflf!' 
netrated  50  leagues  within  that  gulf,  he  espied  a  ship  i3lQ|^ 
at  an  anchor,  and,  on  his  i^proach  towardi  heri  haa  H^i^jty' 
been  lost,  if  he  had  not  received  assistance  from  thaKi|lihGr 
ship.     Having  repaired  his  own  ship,  he  depajtedi:i|Ani 

79  Gomar.  H.  G,  IV.  xiii. 

80  ^  Probably  a  mutake  for  La  Paz,  tbe  priociiiil  town  cf  thcL 
«rn  district,  or  inining  province,  belonging  to  the  Vican^altgf  if 

■— E.  ■•■.-■ 
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thence  with  both  ships;  and,  having  procured  provisions  at 
a  very  dear  rate,  at  St  Michael  de  Culiacan,  he  went  to  the 
harbour  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  received  information  that 
Don  Antonio  de  Mcndo9a  had  arrived  from  Spain  as  Vice- 
roy of  Mexico.  He  therefore  left  Francis  de  Ulloa  with  the 
command  of  his  ships,  ordering  him  to  proceed  on  discove- 
ries ;  and  going  to  Acapulco,  he  received  a  messenger  from 
Don  Antonio  oe  Mendo9a,  the  new  viceroy,  certifying  his 
arrival,  and  the  assumption  of  his  authority.  Mendo9a  tike- 
wiae  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Francis  Pizarro,  stat- 
ing that  Mango,  the  Inca  of  Peru,  had  risen  in  arms,  and  as- 
saued  the  city  of  Cusco  with  100,000  fighting  men,  ha^ng 
slain  his  brother,  John  Pizarro,  and  aoove  400  Spaniards, 
with  200  horses ;  and  that  he  himself,  and  the  Spanish  do- 
minions in  Peru,  were  in  imminent  danger,  unl^  speedily 
and  efiectually  assisted. 

Cortes,  not  yet  resolved  on  submitting  to  the  authority  of 
Mendo9a,  fitted  out  two  ships,  under  the  command  of  Fer- 
dinande  de  Grijalva  and  one  Alvarado,  on  purpose  to  disco- 
vfsr  the  route  to  the  Moluccas  by  the  way  of  the  equinoctial 
line,  because  the  islands  of  Cloves  are  under  that  parallel. 
Tliey  went  first  to  St  Michael  de  Tangarara,  in  Peru,  where 
thqr  landed  succours  for  Pizarro,  and  thence,  all  along  the 
line,  to  the  Moluccas,  as  they  were  ordered;  and  th^  are 
said  to  have  sailed  above  1000  leagues  without  sight  of  land 
on  either  side  the  whole  way.  At  length,  in  lat.  ^^  N.  they 
discovered  an  island  named  Asea^  which  was  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  islands  of  Cloves.  Five  hundred  leagues  farther, 
more  or  less,  they  came  to  another,  which  they  named  IsUt 
de  los  Pescadores^  or  island  of  Fishers.  Going  still  in  the 
•ame.conrse,  they  saw  another  island,  called  ttaymey  on  the 
south  side  of  the  line,  and  another  named  Apia^  after  which 
they  came  in  sight  of  Seri.  Turning  one  degree  to  the  north, 
thqr  came  to  anchor  at  an  island  named  Caroa^  whence  they 
came  to  another  under  the  lin^  named  Meeitmmf  and  thence 
io  Bumf  still  holding  on  tbe  same  eootBe-^^-  -      •'  -  •:  *  ' 

^epeopfe  of  aU  Aeii^idflQdiiih^Uadi/^lib^^i^^ 
4fliom  the  pebplebf  tbe^MohiocM^bdl  tt{^«iikb''iffM JiAttil 
one.  T^tches,  and  eat  hamaa  iBeih  j  aad'4miD  ttiflk  <|Efa^  to 
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wickedness,  that  the  devils  walk  among  them  as  companions. 
Yet  when  tliese  wicked  spirits  find  any  of  the  Papuas  alone, 
they  kill  him  with  cruel  blows,  or  smother  him ;  for  which 
reason  they  always  go  out  in  companies  of  two  or  three  toge- 
ther. There  is  in  tliis  country  a  bird  as  large  as  a  crane, 
which  has  no  wings  wherewith  to  fly,  but  runs  on  the  ground 
witli  the  swiftness  of  a  deer,  and,  of  the  small  feathers  of  this 
bird,  the  natives  make  hair  for  tlieir  idols.  They  have  Uke- 
wise  a  particular  herb,  the  leaf  of  which,  after  being  washed 
in  warm  water,  if  laid  on  any  member,  and  licked  with  the 
tongue,  will  even  draw  out  the  whole  blood  of  a  mans  body; 
and,  by  means  of  this  leaf,  the  natives  let  blood  of  themselves, 
when  afflicted  by  sickness. 

From  these  islands  they  came  to  others  named  the  Guellas^ 
in  lat.  1®  .N.  east  arid  west  ***,  from  the  island  of  Temate,  in 
which  the  Portuguese  have  a  fortress.  These  islands  are 
124  leagues  from  the  inland  of  Aforo,  and  between  forty  and 
fifty  leagues  from  Temate.  From  thence  they  went  to  the 
island  of  Moro  ^^,  and  the  islands  of  Cloves,  going  about  from 
one  island  to  another ;  but  the  natives  would  not  permit  them 
to  land,  desiring  them  to  go  to  the  fortress,  where  captain 
Antonio  Galvano^  the  author  of  this  work,  would  receive  them 
in  a  friendly  manner,  who  was,  as  they  stilcd  Ynmy  factor  of 
the  country,  and  they  could  not  be  allowed  to  land  without 
his  license.  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  being  noticed, 
that  the  natives  were  so  well  afiected  to  the  Portuguese  as  to 
venture  tlieir  lives,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  goods,  in 
their  service. 

In  the  year  1537,  John  de  Vadillo,  the  governor  of  Car- 
thagena,  went  with  a  powerful  armament  from  tlie  port  cal- 
led St  Sebastian  de  Buena  Vista^  in  the  gulf  of  Uraba,  to  the 
Rio  Verde,  whence  he  went  by  land,  without  previously 
knowing  any  part  of  the  way,  and  without  carriages,  to.tte 
very  extremity  of  Peru  and  tlie  town  of  La  Plata,  a  distapc^ 
of  1200  leagues,  a  most  memorable  journey.  The  whole 
country,  from  the  Rio  Verde  to  the  mountains  of  Abibe,  is 
full  of  rugged  hills,  thick  forests,  and  many  rivers,  thrcwh 
which  they  had  to  pierce  their  way  with  infinite  toiL  Tm 
mountains  of  Abibe  are  said  to  be  twenty  leagues  broad,  and 

can 

82  This  strange  exjiression  it  quite  inutplicable,  and  mutt  bate 
misunderstood  by  Halduyt. — ^£. 

83  Probably  Morty,  of  our  present  maps. — £. 
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can  only  be  passed  over  in  the  months  of  January,  February^ 
March,  and  April,  as  from  incessant  heavy  rains  at  all  other 
times  of  the  year,  the  rivers  are  so  swelled  as  to  be  quite  im- 
passable. In  these  molmtains  there  are  many  herds  of  swine, 
mai^y  dantes,  lions,  tigers,  bears,  ounces,  large  wild-cats; 
monk^s,  vast  snakes,  and  other  vermin.  There  are  also 
abundance  of  partridges,  quails,  turtle-doves,  pigeons,  and 
other  birds  of  many  difierent  kinds.  The  rivers  also  were  so 
full  offish  that  they  killed  them  with  staves  $  and  they  aflh'm- 
ed,  if  they  had  be?en  provided  with  rods  and  nets,  that  a  very 
large  company  of  men  might  be  subsisted,  without  ever  bi> 
ing  in  distress  for  want  of  food.  In  tliis  expedition  they  not- 
ed the  diversities  of  people,  languages,  dress,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, during  the  whole  way,  through  many  countries, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces,  and  the  great  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers they  encountered  till  their  arrival  at  the  Villa  dela  Fla* 
ta,  and  the  achoining  sea.  This  was  the  most  extensive  dis- 
covery which  has  been  ever  heard  of  by  land,  and  in  so  short 
a  time ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  had  not  been  performed  in  our 
own  days,  it  could  hardly  have  been  credited  ^^. 

In  1538,  certain  friars  of  the  order  of  St  -Francis  went 
from  Mexico  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  l^pain,  and  to  convert  them  to  the  Catholic  faith.  One 
Mark  de  Nizza  penetrated  farther  than  any  of  the  rest. — 
Passing  through  Culvacan,  or  Culiacan,  he  came  into  the 
province  of  Sibola,  or  Cinaloa,  where  he  pretended  to  have 
found  seven  cities,  and  that  the  farther  he  went  the  richer 
was  the  country  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  with  ma- 
ny sheep  bearing  wool  of  great  fineness.  On  the  fame  of  this 
wealth,  the  viceroy  Don  Antonio  de  Mendo^a,  and  Cortes* 
determined  to  send  a  force  to  take  possession  of  the  country; 
but,  as  they  could  not  agree  on  this  subject,  Cortes  and  his 
wife  went  over  to  Spain  m  1540«  where  he  died  seven  years 
afterwards  ^^. 

In  1538,  I,  Antonio  Galvano,  being  governor  of  the  Mo- 
lucca islands,  sent  a  ship,  commanded  by  Francis  de  Castro, 
towards  the  north,  witli  orders  to  convert  as  many  as  he 
could  to  the  Christian  Faith.  Castro  himself  baptized  many  $ 
as  the  lords  of  Celebes,  Maccassar,  Amboina,  Moro,  Mora- 
tax,  and  of  several  other  places.     On  his  arrival  at  the  island 

of 
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of  Mindanao,  six  kings  received  tbe  water  of  baptism  from 
de  Castro,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  subjects  $  and  I 

Save  orders  that  most  of  these  should  receive  the  liame  of 
ohn,  in  honour  of  king  John  III.  who  then  reigned  in  Por- 
tu^. 

jThe  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  who  have  been  in  these 
islands,  affirm  that  there  are  in  them  a  certain  species  of  hogs, 
which,  besides  the  ordinary  teeth  in  their  jaws,  have  two  o- 
thers  growing  out  of  their  snouts,  and  other  two  behind  their 
ears,  of  a  large  span  and  a-half  in  length ^^.  There  is  like- 
wise said  to  be  a  certain  tree,  that  part  of  which  that  grcyws 
towards  the  east  is  a  sure  antidote  against  all  kinds  of  poison^ 
while  the  western  half  of  the  same  tree  is  itself  a  deadly  pot 
son.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  like  largepease ;  of  which  is 
made  the  strongest  poison  on  earth.  Tnere  is  another  tree 
of  a  very  singular  nature,  for  if  any  one  eat  of  its  fruit,  he 
becomes  twelve  hours  mad ;  and,  on  regaining  his  sensesi 
cannot  remember  any  thing  that  happen^  dunng.  his  pad- 
ness.  There  are  likewise  certain  land-crabs,  which  have  the 
same  effect  of  producing  temporary  madness  when  eaten. 
The  islanders  also  pretend  tliat  there  is  a  certain  stone  in 
these  islands  of  so  wonderful  a  property,  that  whoever  haj^ 
hens  to  sit  imon  it  is  sure  to  be  afllicted  with  rupture.  It  is 
farther  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
gild  their  teeth. 

In  the  year  1539,  three  ships  which  had  been  ordered  by 
Cortes  to  discover  the  coast  northwards  from  Culiacan,  and 
which  sailed  from  Acapulco,  under  the  command  of  Francis 
Ulloa,  having  touched  at  St  Jago  de  Bucna  Speranga^  enter- 
ed into  the  gulf  of  California,  which  Cortes  discovered,  axd 
sailed  up  that  gulf  till  they  came  almost  to  the  farther  end  of 
it,  in  lat,  32°  ^.  at  a  place  which  tliev  named  Ancon  de  San 
jindreSf  because  they  came  there  on  tbe  day  of  that  Saint. 
They  returned  southward  along  the  other,  or  western  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  California ;  and,  having  doubled  the  point  oi 
that  peninsula,  called  Cabo  de  San  Lucas^  within  certain 
islands,  they  sailed  northwards,  along  the  external  coast 
California,  till  they  again  reached  to  the  same  latitude  of  32 
N.  whence  they  returned  into  New  Spain ;  forced  to  thi 
measure  by  contrarj'  winds  and  want  of  provisions,  after  ha< 
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ving  been  absent  a  whole  year  on  this  voyage.  In  these  dis- 
coveries, C!ortcs  expended  200,000  ducats,  according  to  his 
own  account ^^«  Cortes  and  his  captains  explored  the  coast 
of  New  Spain,  from  the  lat.  of  12^  N.  to  32°  or  700  leagues ; 
all  of  which  was  rather  warm  than  cold,  although  snow  is 
found  on  some  of  the  mountains  for  the  greater  part  of  every 
year.  From  Cabo  del  Enganno  to  Cabo  de  Liampa  in 
China,  the  distance  is  1000  or  1200  leamies. 

In  New  Spain  there  are  many  trees,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  that  are  useful  to  man.  The  principal  tree  is 
named  Metl^  which  does  not  grow  either  very  tall  or  very 
thick.  The  natives  plant  and  dress  this  tree  as  wc  do  our 
vines ;  and  they  allege  that  it  has  forty  different  kinds  of 
leaves,  resembling  woven  cloth,  which  serve  for  many  useful 
purposes.  When  tender,  these  leaves  are  made  into  con- 
serves. From  it  they  make  a  kind  of  paper,  and  a  substance 
like  flax ;  and  it  is  also  manufactured  into  mantles,  mats, 
shoes,  girdles,  and  cordage.  This  tree  produces  such  strong 
and  diarpprickles,  that  they  are  used  instead  of  needles  for 
sewing,  llie  roots  are  used  as  fuel ;  and  their  ashes  make 
excellent  ley  for  the  manufiicture  of  soap.  The  natives  open 
up  the  earth  from  the  roots  of  tliis  tree,  and,  by  scraping  or 
wounding  them,  th^  extract  a  juice  which  is  a  rich  syrup. 
By.boiling  tliis  juice,  it  is  converted  into  honey ;  and,  when 
purified,  it  becomes  sugar;  and  may  likewise  be  made  into 
wine  and  yin^ar.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  called  Coco.  The 
rind  roasted,  crushed,  and  applied  to  sores  or  wounds,  has  a 
most  healing  quality.  The  juice  of  the  roots  and  tops,  mixed 
with  incense,  is  a  sovereign  antidote  against  the  bite  of  a  vi- 
per and  other  poisons.  From  all  tliese  useful  properties,  this 
is  the  most  profitable  tree  that  is  known  in  these  parts^^. 

There  are  certain  birds  in  New  Spain  called  Vicmalim, 
laving  a  long  small  bill,  which  live  on  dew  and  the  juice  of 
roses  and  other  flowers ;  their  feathers  are  very  small,  and 
of  beautiful  colours,  and  are  much  esteemed  to  work  up  into 
ornaments  with  gold.  These  birds  die,  or  sleep  rather,  eveiy 
year  in  the  month  of  October,  sitting  on  a  small  bough  in 
ssome  warm  and  close  place ;  and  they  revive  again  in  the 
month  of  April,  when  the  flowers  appear.  There  are  snakes 
likewise  in  this  country,  which  sound  as  if  they  had  bells  at- 
tached 
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tached  to  them,  when  they  creep  along.  There  are  othet^ 
snakes  also,  which  are  said  to  engender  by  the  mouth,  as  vi- 
pers are  reported  to  do  with  us.  There  are  likewise  certain 
nogs,  whicn  have  a  navel  on  the  ridge  of  the  back  ;  which 
the  hunters  cut  out  the  moment  they  are  killed,  as  otherwise 
the  carcase  would  corrupt  and  stink,  s<i  as  to  be  uneatable. 
Besides  which,  there  are  certain  fishes  which  arc  named 
Snorters^  because  they  make  a  snorting  noise  like  hogs^^. 

In  the  year  1538,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Peru,  oetween 
Pizarro  and  Alnjagi'o;  in  the  course  of  which,  Almagro  was 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  After  which,  in  the  year 
15S9,  Pizarro  sent  Peter  to  Baldivia  into  Chili ;  where  he 
was  at  first  well  received,  but  the  people  afterwards  rose 
against  him,  and  sought  to  put  him  to  death  by  treason* 
Notwithstanding  the  long  and  severe  war  he  had  to  wage 
against  the  natives  of  Chili,  Baldivia  explored  the  countiy  to 
a  great  extent,  discovering  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  lat.  40® 
S.  and  even  farther.  While  Baldivia  was  occupied  in  these 
discoveries,  he  received  intelligence  of  a  king  called  iMcen" 
golmaj  who  commonly  brought  200,000  men  into  the  field, 
when  engaged  in  war  against  another  neighbouring  king. 
LucengoJma  was  b'kcwlse  said  to  have  a  temple  in  an  isund,  m 
which  there  were  2000  priests.  It  was  farther  reported,  that  be- 
yond the  dominions  of  this  king,  there  lay  a  country  inhabited 
by  a  nation  of  Amazons,  whose  queen  was  named  GuanomiUay 
which  signifies  the  golden  heaven.  But,  hitherto,  these  things 
rest  merely  on  report,  and  have  not  been  ascertained  for 
truth,  by  actual  discovery.  About  this  time  Gomez  de  Alva^ 
rado  reauccd  the  province  of  Guanaco  to  obedience ;  and 
Francis  de  Chavez  subdued  the  ConchincoSj  who  ohen  vexed 
the  town  of  Truxillo  and  its  adjoining  country,  by  various  in- 
roads. Peter  de  Vergara  reduced  the  Bracamores^  a  people 
to  the  north  of  Quito  ;  John  Pefez  de  Veragara  subdued  the 
Ciaciapoiavs ;  Alfonsus  de  Mercadiglio  subdued  the  people 
of  Mtdubamha ;  Ferdinando  and  Gonsalvo  Pizarro  reduced 
CollaOf  a  country  rich  in  gold  ;  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
subdued  by  Peter  de  Candia  ;  Peranzures  went  also  on  an 
expedition  into  the  same  country.  In  this  manner  the  Spa- 
niards dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole  country,  and  con- 
quered 

89  In  this  paragraph  we  have  very  vague  indications  of  bumining-birds, 
rattlesnakes,  and  of  the  animal  now  called  Pecari*— E. 
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quered  an  extent  of  more  than  700  leagues ;  yet  not  without 
much  labour,  and  considerable  loss  of  men^^. 

The  countries  of  Brazil  and  Peru  stand  east  and  west  from 
each  other,  their  coasts  being  almost  '80Q  leagues  distant  at 
the  nearest  points,  which  are  the  Cape  of  St  Ausustinc  and 
the  harbour  of  Truxillo,  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude.    The  greatest  extent  of  Peru,  measuring  from  the  ri- 
ver of  Peru  in  the  north,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  the 
south,  is  950  leagues.     Through  the  whole  of  this  country 
certain  mountains,  called  the  Andes,  extend  from  nortli  to 
south,  which  divide  Brazil  on  the  east,  from  Peru,  or  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  on  the  west.     In  the  same  manner, 
the  mountains  of  Taurus  and  Imaus  divide  Asia  into  two 
parts  \  which  mountains  begin  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  36 
or  37  d^rees  of  north  latitude,  over  against  the  islands  of 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  extend  eastwards  to  the  sea  of 
China.     Thus,  likewise,  the  mountains  of  Atlas  in  Africa 
divide  the  tanxmy  moors  from  the  black  moors,  or  n^roes 
who  have  frizzled  hair.     These  mountains  begin  at  Mount 
Moies^  near  the  desert  of  Barca,  and  extend  under  the  tropic 
of  Cancer  to  the  Atlantic.     The  mountains  of  the  Andes  are' 
high  and  rugged,  and  barren  in  some  places,  without  trees 
or  even  grass  \  and  it  almost  always  either  rains  or  snows  on 
their  highest  ranges,  accompanied  with  sudden  and  violent 
tempests  of  ^nd.     There  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  wood  in 
these  parts,  that  the  inhabitants  use  turf  or  peats  for  friel,  as 
is  done  in  Flanders.     In  these  mountains  and  countries,  the 
soil  is  in  some  places  black,  in  others  white,  or  red,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  violet ;  and,  with  some  of  these  earths,  the 
natives  dye  various  colours,  without  using  any  other  mixture. 
From  the  bottcxns  of  these  mountains,  but  principally  on  the 
east  side,  there  flow  many  rivers,  both  small  and  great.     A- 
mong  these  are  the  rivers  Amazons,  St  Francis,  and  La  Pla- 
ta, and  many  others,  which  pervade  the  country  of  Brasil  ^", 
which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Peru,  or  of  Castilia  del 
Qro.     The  country  of  Peru,  between  the  Andes  and  the 
western  sea  or  Pacific,  is  from  15  to  20  leagues  in  breadth, 
all  of  a  hot  sandy  soil,  yet  fertile,  as  being  well  watered,  and 
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91  The  word  Brazil  in  the  text  obviously  includes  the  whole  flat  country 
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produces  many  excellent  trees  and  fruits.  It  produces  many 
turnips,  rapes,  and  other  such  herbs  and  roots ;  likewise  a- 
bundance  of  flags,  rushes,  herbs,  and  flowers,  of  so  loose  and 
tender  a  texture,  that  tJie  leaves  drop  off  on  the  slightest 
touch.  Among  tliesc  herbs  and  fresh  flowers,  the  natives  of- 
ten dwell  without  beds  or  houses,  even  like  cattle  in  the  fields, 
and  some  of  them  have  tails  ^'.  These  people  are  gross,  and 
wear  long  hair,  but  have  no  beards ;  and  diey  speak  divers 
languages.  One  of  the  plants  of  this  region  called  aipo^  re- 
sembles rue,  and  l)ears  a  yellow  flower,  which  cures  all  kinds 
of  rotten  sores;  yet,  if  applied  to  sound  flesh,  will  eat  it  to 
the  bone. 

They  say  that  these  mountains  abound  in  tigers,  lions, ' 
bears,  wolves,  wild^cats,  foxes,  dantes,  ounces,  hc^,  and 
deer;  and  with  many  birds,  both  ravenous  and  others,  most 
of  them  being  black  ;  while  under  the  north,  both  birds  and 
beasts  are  mostly  white.  There  are  also  great  numbers  of 
lai^  and  terrible  snakes,  which  arc  said  to  have  destroyed  a 
whole  army  of  one  of  the  Incas,  that  was  marching  this  way: 
Yet,  according  to  report,  an  old  woman  did  so  enchant  them, 
that  they  be^me  quite  harmless  and  gentle,  insomuch  that 
they  would  allow  people  to  sit  upon  them.  It  is  reported 
that,  from  Tumbez  to  Chili,  there  arc  no  peacocks,  hens, 
cocks,  nor  any  eagles,  hawks,  kites,  or  other  ravenous  birds; 
but  there  are  many  ducks,  geese,  hems,  pigeons,,  partridges, 
quails,  and  many  other  kinds  of  birds.  There  is  likewise  a 
certain  fowl  like  a  duck,  which  has  no  wings,  but  is  covered 
all  over  with  fine  thin  feathers.  A  certain  species  of  bitterns 
are  said  to  make  war  upon  the  sea-wolf  or  seal ;  for  wken 
this  bird  finds  them  on  land,  it  tries  to  pick  out  their  ejesy 
that  they  may  not  see  their  way  back  to  the  water,  and  then 
kills  them ;  and  the  fight  between  the  bitterns  and  the  seab 
is  said  to  be  a  pleasant  sight. 

Those  who  live  on  the  tops  of  the  Andes,  between  the  eoU 
and  the  heat,  are  mostly  blind  of  one  eye,  azid  some  are  tMalt 
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and  occupies  the  attention  of  the  explorers  of  Africa ;  link*  wmj  eidrt«.ift 
creation,  with  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted. — Clarl^.  ' 

The  fancy  of  tailed  men  has  probably  arisen  from  inattentive  obierfitf4 
teeing  people  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  with  the  taili  hanging  ^diiir|U 
The  natives  of  New  South  Wales  wear  tails  in  imitation  of  the  BLii^f^t^ 
Yet,  having  been  cloitly  observed,  are  not  described  as  tailed 
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Uind ;  so  Uiat  hardly  can  two  men  be  fbimd  but  one  of  them 
•t  leaiit  is  half  blind.  Notwithstanding^  the  great  heat  oi  the 
caod  in  Peru,  it  yields  good  crops  of  Maize  and  Potatoe*t 
uid  an  herb  called  cocoa,  which  the  natives  cany  continual!}' 
in  their  mouths,  as  those  in  the  East  Indies  do  Belle,  and 
which  they  say  satisfies  both  hunger  and  thirst.  It  is  affinn- 
ed  that,  trom  Tumbez  southwards,  for  tlie  space  of  500 
leagues,  there  is  neither  ruin,  Uiundcr  nor  lightning,  with  only 
some  light  showers.  In  Peru,  there  ore  certain  animals,  ca^ 
led  xacos  '^  by  the  natives,  and  slicep  by  the  LSpanionls,  be- 
cause they  are  covered  with  wool ;  but  their  shape  resembles 
that  of  deer,  and  tht'y  liave  saddle  luicks  like  a  camel,  and 
are  ci4uble  of  carrying  burdens  of  about  a  liundred  weight 
each.  The  Spaniards  ride  upon  them;  and,  when  wean', 
they  turn  their  heads  backward,  and  void  a  wonderfuUy 
stinking  liquor  from  their  mouths.  From  the  riven  La  Plata 
and  Lima,  or  liimac,  inclusively  to  the  southwards,  there  are 
no  crocodiles,  lizards,  snakes,  or  other  venomous  reptiles ; 
but  the  rivers  produce  great  store  of  excellent  fish.  On  the 
coast  of  St  Michael  on  the  South  Sea,  there  are  many  rocks 
of  salt,  covered  with  eggs.  At  tlic  point  of  St  Helena,  there 
are  springs  from  which  a  liquor  flows,  that  serves  instead  of 
pitch  and  tar.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  fountain  in  Chili 
which  converts  wood  into  stone.  In  the  haven  of  Truxillo, 
there  is  a  lake  of  fresh  wotcr,  the  luttom  of  which  is  good 
hard  salt ;  and  in  the  Andes,  beyond  Xauxa,  there  isanesli 
water  river  which  flows  over  a  bottom  of  white  salL  It  is 
abo  affirmed  that  there  formerly  dwelt  giants  in  Peru,  of 
whom  statues  were  found  at  Porto  Vejo ;  and  tliat  their  jaw 
bones  were  fiwndin  the  haven  of  TnixilJo,  having  teeth  three 
or  four  fingers  long. 

In  the  year  ISiO,  the  viceroy*  Don  Antonio  dc  Mendof  a, 
aent  Ferdinando  Akirchon  with  two  ships,  to  explore  the  bot- 
tom of  the  gulph  of  California,  and  diven  other  countries.  In 
the  same  year,  Gousalvo  Pizarrowent  from  Quito  to  discover 
the  Cinnamon  country,  of  which  there  run  a  great  famein  Peru. 
Taking  with  him  a  force  of  200  Spaaiardi),  partly  liorse  and 
pait  foot,  with  300  Indians  to  carry  tlio  baggage,  he  marched 
to  Gtilros,  the  most  distant  place  or  frontier  of  the  empire  of 
the  Incus ;  in  which  place  tbere.h^)(sgj:ij^  juat  eaittltquakc 
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accompanied  with  much  rain  and  dreadful  lightning,  by  which 
seventy  houses  were  swallowed  up.     From  that  place  they 
passed  over  a  chain  of  cold  and  snowj'  mountains,  where  they 
ibund  many  Indians  frozen  to  deatii,    and  they  wondered 
much  at  finding  so  much  snow  immediately  under  die  equi- 
noctial line.     From  thence  they  proceeded  to  a  province  cal- 
led Cumaco^  where  they  were  detained  two  months  on  ac- 
count of  constant  rain  ;  and  beyond  this,  they  came  to  the 
cinnamon  trees,  which  are  of  great  sissc,  with  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  bay  tree.     The  leaves,  branches,  roots,  and 
every  part  of  this  tree,  tasted  like  cinnamon,  but  this  taste 
and  flavour  was  particularly  strong  in  the  root ;  yet  that  was 
still  stronger  in  certain  knobs,  like  alcornoques,  or  acorns, 
which  were  good  merchandize.     This  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  same  nature  with  wild  cinnamon,  of  which  there  is 
great  abundance  in  the  East  Indies,  particularly  in  the  island 
of  Jaoa^  or  Java.     From  this  cinnamon  country,  they  pro- 
ceeded onwards  to  the  province  and  city  of  Coca,  where  they 
halted  for  fifty  days;  after  which  they  travolletl  for  sixty  leagues 
along  a  river,  without  being  able  to  find  any  bridge  or  ford 
at  which  they  coidd  pass  over.     In  one  place  they  found  this 
river  to  form  a  cataract  of  200  fathoms  in  perpendicular  fall, 
making  such  a  noise  as  was  almost  sufficient  to  deafen  any 
person  who  stood  near.     Not  far  beyond  this  fall,  the  river 
was  found  to  glide  in  a  smooth  channel,  worn  out  of  the 
rock ;  arid  at  this  place  they  constructed  a  bridge  by  which 
they  passed  to  the  other  side,  and  entered  into  a  country  cal- 
led Guema,  which  was  so  poor,  that  they  could  only  get  fruit 
and  herbs  to  subsist  upon.     Travelling  onwards  from  that 
place,  they  came  to  a  district  where  the  people  had  some  de- 
gree of  civilization,  and  wore  cotton  clothing  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  used  canoes.     They  here  built  a  brigantine, 
in  which,  and  in  some  canoes,  procured  or  taken  from  the 
natives,  they  embarked  their  sick,  with  their  treasure,  provi- 
sions, and  spare  apparel,  under  the  charge  of  Francis  de 
Orellana ;  while  Gonsalvo  Pizarro  marched  by  land  with  the 
rest  of  the  people  along  the  river,  going  every  night  into  the 
boats.    In  this  manner  they  proceeded  lor  about  200  leagues  ; 
when  one  night,  on  coming  to  the  river  side,  in  hopes  of 
joining  the  boats  as  usual,  Fizarro  could  not  see  or  hear  of 
them.     He  and  his  people  were  reduced,  Iw  this  unfortunate 
incident,  to  a  state  of  almost  utter  despair:  In  a  strange,  poor, 
and  barren  countrj',    without  provisions,  clothing,  or  any. 

other 
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other  convenience,  and  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  friends, 
with  a  prodigious  extent  of  difficult  and  dangerous  road  in- 
terposed between  them  and  Quito,  they  were  reduced  to  jthe 
necessity  of  eating  their  horses,  and  even  their  dogs.     Yet 
holding  a  good  heart,  they  proceeded  onwards  in  their  jour- 
ney for  eignteen  months,  penetrating,  as  is  said,  ahnost  500 
leagues,  without  ever  seeing  the  sun  or  any  thing  else  to  com- 
fort them.     At  length,  of  the  200  men  who  had  set  out  from 
Quito,  only  ten  returned  thither  $  and  these  so  weak,  ragged, 
and  disfigured,  that  they  could  not  be  recognized.     OreUana 
went  5  or  600  leagues  down  the  river,  passing  through  various 
countries  and  nations  on  both  sides,  among  whom  he  affirmed 
that  some  were  Amazons  ^*.     From  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
Orellana  went  home  to  Spain,  and  excused  himself  for  having 
deserted  Pizarro,  and  those  who  marched  by  land,  by  alleg- 
ing, that  he  had  been  forced  down  the  river  by  the  stren^i 
of  the  current,  which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  stem.     jBy 
some,  this  river  is  named  after  Orellana,  who  first  navigated 
its  waters  \  and  others  call  it  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  on  ac- 
count of  a  female  nation  of  warriors,  who  are  said  to  inhabit 
its  banks  *^. 

In  the  year  1541,  Don  Stephen  de  Gama,  the  Portuguese 
governor  of  India,  went  with  a  squadron  into  the  Red  Sea, 
by  the  strait  of  Mecca,  or  of  Babelmandel,  and  came  to  an- 
chor ofiP  the  island  of  Ma9ua,  or  Massoua  i  from  whence  he 
sailed  along  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia,  to  the  island 
of  Suachem,  in  lat.  20°  N.  and  to  the  harbour  of  Cossier,  in 
27®.  From  thence,  he  crossed  over  to  the  Arabian  shore, 
and  the  city  of  Toro,  and  sailed  from  that  place  to  Suez, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  from  thence 
to  India,  having  extended  the  Portuguese  knowledge  of  that 
sea  farther  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  On  the  way  be- 
tween Cossier  and  Toro,  Gama  is  said  to  have  found  an 
island  of  brimstone,  which  had  been  dispeopled  by  Mahomet, 
wherein  many  crabs  are  bred,  which  increase  nature,  on 
which  account,  they  are  much  sought  after  by  the  unchasta. 

It 

94  It  will  be  seen  afterwards,  in  the  account  of  the  West  India  Islands,  ind 
the  Continent  of  Guiana,  that  there  are  many  warlike  tribes  of  Caribs,  or  Ca- 
raibs,  constantly  engaged  in  predatory  warfare  ;  whose  women,  when  their 
husbands  are  absent  m  search  of  prisoners  ior  foody  take  arms  for  the  protec- 
tion of  themselves  and  children ;  whence  they  have  been  reported  at  nations  ox 
female  warriors,  or  Amazons. — £. 
95  Gomar.  H.  G.  V.  xxxvi. 
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It  is  true  that  Lopez  Suarez,  when  governor  of  India,  had 
navigated  the  Red  Sea,  as  far  as  Judda,  the  haven  of  Mecca, 
in  laL  23^  N.  150  leagues  from  the  straits  of  Babehnandel ; 
but  Gama  penetrated  to  the  very  northern  extremity  of  the 
gulph  ^^.  In  the  same  year,  DieTO  de  Ahnagro  killed  the 
Marquis  Francis  Pizarro,  and  his  brother  Francis  Martinez 
de  Alcantara,  in  the  ci^  of  Lima,  or  delos  Reyes,  and  usnip- 
ed  ,the  government  of  Fern. 

In  the  same  year,  1541,  Don  Antony  de  Mendo9a,  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  sent  an  army  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  from 
Mexico,  under  the  command  of  Francis  Vasquez  de  CorcH 
nado,  by  way  of  Culiacan,  into  the  province  of  Sibola,  or  Ci- 
naloa,  which  is  in  lat.  30^  N.  ^^.  Coronado  endeavoured  to 
treat  on  friendly  terms  with  the  natives,  and  requested  to  be 
furnished  with  provisions ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  give  any  thing  to  those  who  came 
into  their  country  in  a  warlike  manner.  Upon  this,  the  Spar 
niards  assaulted  and  took  the  town,  to  which  they  gave  the 
nameof  New  Granada,  because  the  general  was  a  native  of  Gra- 
nada in  Old  Spain.  The  soldiers  tound  themselves  much  de- 
ceived by  the  reports  of  the  friars  who  had  been  in  those 
parts,  as  already  mentioned  under  the  year  1538,  who  said 
that  the  country  was  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
Not  being  willing,  therefore,  to  return  empty-handed  to 
Mexico,  they  went  to  the  town  of  AaicOj  where  they  h^ard 
of  Axa  and  Quivirai  the  king  of  which  was  reported  to  wor- 
ship a  golden  cross,  and  the  picture  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
or  the  blessed  Virgin.  In  this  journey,  the  Spaniards  endur- 
ed many  hardships,  but  the  Indians  fled  every  where  before 
them,  and  one  morning,  they  found  thirty  of  their  hors<^s 
had  died  during  the  night.  From  Cicuic  they  went  to  QjU'* 
inra,  a  distance  of  200  leagues  in  their  estimation,  the  whole 
way  being  in  a  level  country;  and  they  marked  their  route 
by  means  of  small  hillocks  of  cow  dung,  that  they  might  be 
the  better  able  to  find  their  way  back.  At  one  time  they  had 
a  storm  of  hail,  the  hailstones  being  as  large  as  oranges.     At 

length 

96  The  true  latitudes  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  text  are,  Suakim* 
19*"  80',  Massoua,  15*'  20 ',  Cossier,  26<>  16',  Judda,  SI*"  20',  Suez,  30«. 

— E. 

97  The  latitude  of  30°.  N.  would  lead  to  the  idea  of  Sonora  being^  the 

district!  or  province,  indicated  in  the  text  by  Sibola ;  Cinaloa  is  only,  in  96^ 
N.  yet,  from  the  context,  appears  to  be  the  country  intended  by  Galvano. 
~E. 
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length  they  reached  QuiviiB,  where  they  found  the  King 
Tatarax^  whose  only  riches  consisted  in  a  copper  ornament, 
which  he  wore  suspended  from  his  neck.      They  sa^y  neither 
cross,  nor  image  of  the  virgin,  nor  any  indication  whatever 
of  the  Christian  religion.    This  country,  according  to  their 
report,  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  more  especially  in  its  cham- 
paign or  level  parts,  in  which  the  whole  people  wandered 
about  with  their  cattle,  of  which  they  have  great' abundance, 
living  much  in  the  same  manner  witn  the  Arabs  in  Barbary, 
removing  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  seasons,  in 
.jM^rch  of  pastures  for  their  cattle.     Tlie  cattle  belonging  to 
these  Indians    are  almost  as  lar^e  as  horses,  liaving  large 
horns,  and  bear  fleeces  of  wool  like  sheep,  on  which  account 
the  Spaniards  gave  them  that  name.     Tliey  have  abundance 
of  another  kind  of  oxen  or  cattle,  very  monstrous  in  then- 
form,  having  hunches  on  their  backs  like  camels,  with  long 
beards,  and  long  manes  Uke  horses.    ,The  Indians  live  by 
eating  these  oxen,  and  by  drinking  their  blood,  and  clothe 
themselves  in  their  skins.     Most  of  their  food  is  raw,  or  at 
least  slightly  roasted,  as  they  have  no  pots  in  which  to  boil 
their  food.    They  cut  their  meat  with  certain  knives  made  of 
flint.     Their  fruits  are  damsons,  hazel-nuts,  melons,  grippes, 
pines,  and  mulberries.  They  have  dogs  of  such  vast  strength, 
diat  one  of  them  will  hold  a  buU,  be  he  never  so  wild.  When 
the  Indians  remove  from  place  to  place,  these  dogs  carry 
their  wives,  children,  and  household  stuffon  their  backs ;  and 
are  so  strong  as  to  caxiy  fifty  pounds  at  once  ^^.  I  omit  many 
other  circumstances  of^^this  expedition,  because  the  plan  I 
have  prescribed  requires  brevity  ''. 

In  the  year  1542,  when  Diego  de  Frietas  was  in  the  port  of 
1)odra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  three  Portumiese  of  his  crew 
deserted,  and  went  in  a  junk  towards  China.  Tne  names  of  these 
men  were,  Antonio  de  Mota,  Francis  Zeimoro,  and  Antonio 
Pexoto ;  who  directed  their  course  for  the  city  of  Liampa,  in 
lat.  30®  N.  or  upwards'®^.      Having  encountered   a  great 

storm, 

98  The  idea  that  a  dog,  even  able  to  bear  a  load  of  fif^y  pounds,  ahould 
tarry  a  woman,  is  truly  absurd.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story,  the  dogs 
must  have  performed  the  services  in  the  text  by  drawing  sledges ; .  vet  no- 
thing of  the  kind  has  hitherto  been  found  in  North  America,  thougn  com- 
mon in  Korth-east  Asia. — £. 

99  Gomar.  H.  G.  VI.  xviii.  and  xix. 

100  In  other  writers  Liampa  and  Siampa,  or  Tsiompa,  are  synonimous ; 
bnt  that  place  is  in  lat.  12o.  N.    The  laiitude  of  the  text  would  lead  us  to 

he  eastern  coast  of  China>  bf  r^/een  Ningpo  and  Nankin.-*£. 
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stomii  they  were  driven  to  a  great  distance  from  land,  and 
came  in  sight  of  an  island  iar  to  the  east,  in  lat.  32^  N. 
which  they  called  Japan,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  isle  of 
"""  'i,  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  the  Venetian,  which  is 

Rngly  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  other  valuable  com- 
modities. 

In  the  ^me  year,  1542,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoca,  the 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  sent  certain  sea  captains  and  pilots  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Cape  del  Engannon,  where  a  fleet,  sent 
by  Cortes,  had  been  before.  They  sailed  as  far  as  the  lati- 
tude of  40**  N.  where  they  came  in  sight  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow,  which  they  named  Sietras  Nevadas^ 
or  the  snowy  mountains,  in  lat.  40°  N.  They  here  met  with 
certain  merchant  ships,  which  carried  on  their  stems  the 
images  of  a  kind  of  birds  called  Alcatrarzij  and  had  their 
yards  gilded,  and  their  bows  laid  over  with  silver.  These 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  islands  of  Japan  or  to  China,  as  the 
people  said  that  their  country  was  within  thirty  days  sail "®'. 
In  the  same  year,  the  viceroy  Mendo9a  sent  a  fleet  of  six 
ships,  with  400  Spanish  soldiers,  and  as  many  Mexicans,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  brother-in-law,  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villa 
Lobos,  a  person  in  high  estimation,  to  the  Mindanao  islands. 
They  sailed  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints,  from  the  harbour  of 
Ni^tividad,  in  lat.  20®  N.  and  shaping  their  course  towards 
the  west,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas, 
which  had  been  before  discovered  by  Hernando  de  Grijalva  ; 
and  beyond  that,  in  17**  N.  they  got  sight  of  another  island, 
which  they  named  La  NubladOy  or  the  Cloudy  Island  j  and 
from  thence,  they  came  to  another  island,  which  they  named 
Roca  Partida^  or  the  cloven  rock.  On  the  3d  of  December* 
they  discovered  certain  shoals,  having  only  six  or  seven 
fathoms  water.  On  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  they 
had  sight  of  the  islands  which  were  discovered  by  Diego  de 
Roca,  Gomez  de  Sequeira,  and  Alvaro  de  Saavedra,  called 
los  Reyesy  or  islands  of  the  kings,  because  discovered  on 
Twelfth  day.  And  beyond  these,  they  found  a  cluster  of 
islands,  in  10°  of  latitude,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  them,  where  they  took  in  wood  and  water.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1543,  leaving  these  islands,  they  came  in  sight  of  cer- 
tain other  Islands,  from  which  the  natives  came  ofl^  to  them, 
in  a  kind  -of  boats,  bearing  crosses  in  their  hands,  and  they 

saluted 

101  Gomar.  H.  G.  VI.  xviii. — ^This  storv,  which  Galvano  hasrqxnted 
from  Gomarat^  seems  altogether  unworthy  of  c  redit. — E. 
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saluted  the  mariners  in  the  l^ianiah  language,  sayiiSg,  Buenos 
dias  Matelotes^  or,  flood  day  companions.     The  %MUuards 
were  much  surprized  at  being  thus  accosted  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  seeing  such  indications  of  Christianity,  at  so  great 
a  distance  fi*om  Spain,  not  knowing  that  many  of  the  natives 
in  these  parts  had  been  baptized  by  Francis  de  Castro,  at  the 
command  of  me,  Antonio  Galvano,  as  formerly  tientioned. 
From  these  unlooked-for  circumstances,  some  of.  the  Spa- 
niards named  tliese  islands  Islas  de  las  Cruzos^  or  the  Islands 
of  Crosses,  and  others  called  them  Islas  de  los  Matelotes^  or 
tlie  Isles  of  Companions  '°^.     On  the  first  of  February,  Ruy 
Lopez  came  in  sight  of  the  noble  island  of  Mindanao,  in 
90  jj^  103^     Bu^  j^g  could  neither  double  that  island,  owing 
to  contrary  winds,  nor  would  the  natives  permit  him  to  come 
to  anchor  on  their  coast,  because  the  five  or  six  christened 
kings  and  their  people  had  promised  obedience  to  me  Antonio 
Galvano,  and  were  unwilling  to  incur  my  displeasure.     On 
this  account,  and  constrained  by  contrary  winds,  Lopez  sail- 
ed along  the  coast  in  quest  of  a  place  of  safety ;  and,  in  four 
or  five  degrees  of  latitude,  he  found  a  small  island  called  Sa- 
rangaro  by  the  natives,  which  he  took  possession  of  by  force, 
and  named  it  Antonio  after  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.     Ruy 
Lopez  and  his  people  remained  here  a  whole  year,  during 
which  many  things  occurred  worth  notice ;  but  as  tfiese  are 
treated  of  in  other  histories,  I  refrain  from  mentioning  them, 
confining  myself  entirely  to  discoveries. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  1543,  Ruy  Lo- 
pez sent  Bartholomew  de  la  Torre  in  a  small  ship  to  New 
Spain,  to  acquaint  the  viceroy  of  his  proceedings.  Torre 
went  first  to  the  islands  named  Shia^  Gaonata^  Sisaia^  and 
many  others,  in  11^  and  12^  N.  lat.  where  MageUan  and  de 
Castro  had  both  been  formerly,  and  where  the  latter  baptized 
many  of  the  natives  $  and  the  Spaniards  called  these  thePAf- 
lippinasj  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  Spain  '°^.  In  these 
VOL.  II.  H  islands 

102  The  Mat  clots  are  laid  down  in  our  modern  maps^  in  lat.  O^'N. 
Long  137"  £.  not  far  £.  N.  £.  of  the  Pelew,  or  Pillelew  islands. — ^£. 

103  This  great  i<dand  of  Mindanao,  to  the  south  of  the  Philippines^ 
reaches  from  9 <*  SO' N.  to  5*>  do',  and  from  long.  122"  to  126**  20' £. 
being  about  SOO  miles  long,  by  2 70  miles  broad. — £. 

104  The  Philippines,  exclusive  of  Mindanao  and  Palawa,  extend  from 
lat.  9*  to  IS*  40*  bothN.  and  are  in  £.  long.  122'*  but  their  present  geo- 
graphical pames,  Luzon,  Samar,  Leyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  Pany,  Mindora, 
and  several  other  smaller  bles,  have  no  resemblance  whatever  with  those  ej 
the  text.— E. 
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islands   Torre  procured  provisions,  and  wood   arid,  water,  ^ 
whence  he  sailed  for  several  days  witli  a  fair  wind,  edging 
wards  the  nortli-cast,  till  he  came  right  under  the  tropic  o 
Cancer.     On  the  25th  of  September,  they  came  in  sight  ohr: 
certain  islands,  which  they  named  Malabiigos^  or  the  evil^ 
roads ;  beyond  which  they  discovered  Las  dosHermanas^  or  the^ 
Two  Sisters ;  and  beyond  these  again,  four  islands  which  they — 
called  los  Volcanes.    On  the  second  of  October  they  came  in 
sight  oiFarfana^  beyond  which  there  is  a  high  pointed  rock, 
which  throws  up  fire  in  five  places.     Sailing  in  this  manner, 
for  some  time,  in  16**  of  north  latitude,  they  were  obliged  by 
continual  contrary  winds,  to  bear  up  again  for  the  Phiuppine 
islands,  and  in  their  way  back,  had  sight  of  six  or  seven 
additional  islands,  but  did  not  anchor  at  any  of  them.     They 
found  also  an  archipelago,  or  numerous  cluster  of  islands,  in 
15  or  16  degrees  of  north  latitude,  well  inhabited  by  a  white 
people,  with  beautiful  well-proportioned  women,  and  much 
better  clothed  than  in  any  odier  of  the  islands  of  diese  parts  ; 
and  they  had  many  golden  ornaments,  which  was  a  sure  sign 
that  there  was  some  of  that  metal  in  their  country.     These 
peojple  likewise  had  barks  or  vessels  of  forty-three  cubits  loiu[, 
by  two  fathoms  and  a  half  in  breadth,  constructed  of  planks 
five  inches  broad,  and  which  were  rowed  with  oars.     The 
people  told  the  Spaniards  that  they  were  in  use  to  sail  in  these 
vessels  to  China,  which  was  not  above  five  or  six  days  sail 
from  thence,  and  offered  to  supply  them  with  pilots,  if  they 
were  inclined  to  go  thither.     Several  of  these  barks,  hand- 
somely decked,  came  off  to  the  Spanish  ship,  in  which  the 
master,  and  other  principal  people,  sat  on  a  high  platform, 
while  the  rowers  sat  underneath,  who  were  blackamoors  or 
negroes  with  frizzled  hair.   Being  asked  whence  they  had  these 
negroes,  they  answered  that  they  were  brought  from  certain 
islands  near  Sebut,   where  there  were  abundance  to  be  had. 
lihe  Spaniards  wondered  much  at  finding  negroes  in  this 
place,  being  above  300  leagues  fi-om  the  nearest  land  of  the 
negroes :    It  is  therefore  probable  that  these  people  were  not 
originally  natives  of  this  part  of  the  world ;  but  that  they,  have 
been  scattered  somehow  in  various  places  over  the  circuit  of 
the  earth,  as  they  are  found  in  the  islands  of  Nicobar  and 
Andaman,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.     From  thence,  for  the  space 
of  500  leagues,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  Mack  people: 
Yet  Vasco  JNunnez  de  Valboa  pretends  to  have  discovered 
them,  when  he  went  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea, . 
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in  a  country  which  he  named  Qjmreca ;  but  there  never  were 
any  found  in  New  Spain,  Castilia  del  Oro,  or  in  Peru. 

In  the  year  1544,  Don  Gutierre  de  Vargas,  bishop  of  Pla- 
cenza,  the  cousin  of  Mendo9a,  sent  a  fleet  from  Seville  to 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  instigated  by  the  advice  of  the  vice- 
roy* Some  said  that  this  fleet  was  destined  for  the  Moluc- 
cas, others  for  China,  and  others  again,  that  it  was  meant 
only  to  colore  the  coast  from  the  straits  along  Chili  to 
Peru.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  fleet  was  imable, 
firom  contrary  winds,  to  get  through  the  straits,  except  one 
small  bark  which  ^ot  into  the  South  Sea,  and  sailed  aloi:^ 
the  whole  coast,  *till  it  came  to  Chirimai  and  Areqtdpa^  which 
is  above  500  leagues,  which  were  now  explored  i  sill  the  rest 
of  the  coast  having  been  formerly  discovered  by  Diego  de 
Alinagro,  Francis  Pizarro,  and  their  people,  at  various 
times '^'^ 

In  January  of  the  year  1545,  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villa  Lobos, 
fbrmerty  mentioned,  came  with  his  Spaniards  to  the  isle  of 
Mord  '®^,  and  the  city  of  Camato^  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  kings  of  Gilolo  and  Tidore,  and  the  people  of  the 
eothntry ;  for  I,  Antonio  Galvano,  had  then  left  the  Moluc- 
cas ;  and  they  put  the  governor  Don  George  de  Castro  to 
mlich  trouble,  and  great  expence.  In  the  same  year,  1545, 
Ruy  Lopez  de  Villa  Lobos,  sent  another  ship  from  Tidore 
for  New  Spain,  under  the  command  of  Ignatius  jOrtez  de 
Rbtha,  and  having  Jaspar  Rico  as  pilot,  with  orders  to.  at- 
tempt the  passage  by  the  south  side  of  the  line.  Ortez  sail- 
ed to  the  coast  of  Papua,  which  he  explored ;  and,  as  he 
ktfew  not  'that  Saavedra  had  been  there  formerly,  he  chal- 
lenged the  credit  and  honour  of  the  discovery.  Finding  the 
mHives  of  a  black  colour,  with  frizzled  hair,  he  named  the 
'.coiintty  on  that  account  New  Guinea.  Thus,  the  memory 
of  Saav^diia  was  then  almost  lost,  as  every  thing  is  apt  to  fiJl 
into  oblivion,  unless  put  upon  record,  and  illustrated  by  writ- 

In  June  of  this  year,  1545,  one  Pedro  Fidalgo,  a  Portu- 
guese, sailed  in  a  junk  from  the  city  of  Borneo  \  but  being 
orivai  Ho  the  north  by  contrary  winds,  he  fell  in  with  a  large 
u^aend,  the  south  exti*emity  of  which  lay  in  nine  or  ten  de- 
g(k^ebs  of  liorth  latitude,  while  it  stretched  to  lat.  22^  N.  at  its 

other 
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other  end,  which  is  called  the  island  of  Lu9ones9  from  the 
name  of  the  nation  by  wliich  it  is  inhabited.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  some  other  name,  of  which,  as  yet,  we  have  not  been 
informed.  This  island  runs  from  the  north  for  a  great  way 
directly  south,  and  then  takes  a  turn  towards  the  south-east. 
It  is  said  that  Fidalgo  sailed  for  250  leagues  along  the  coast  of 
this  island,  which  is  in  the  midway  between  Mindanao  and 
China,  and  he  reported  that  the  land  was  fruitful,  and  well 
clothed  with  trees  and  verdure;  and  that  the  inhabitants 
will  give  two  pezoes  of  gold  for  one  of  silver,  although  so 
near  China,  in  which  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  is  so 
well  understood. 

In  the  year  1553,  certain  ships  were  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, which  sailed  to  the  northward,  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way and  Finmark,  and  from  thence  east,  in  seventy  or  eigfa^ 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  till  they  came  to  Muscovy,  to  whi(^ 
country  one  of  the  ships  penetrated ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  what  became  of  the  rest.  From  the  land  of 
Muscovy,  a  ship  may  sail  eastwards  to  Tartarv,  at  thfe  i|iN 
Uiest  extremity  of  which  China  is  situated*  ft  is  repoifed 
that  there  is  a  wall  above  200  leagues  in  length,  between  Tar- 
tary  and  China,  in  about  lat  50^  N. 

From  all  the  preceding  discoveries,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that,  as  the  whole  earth  is  360  d^ees,  and  the  ancient  win- 
ters allow  17  i  leagues  for  every  degree,  the  entire  circuit  of 
the  earth  would  thus  be  6300  leagues ;  but  as,  in  my  opinion, 
'  each  degree  is  exactly  seventeen  ^agues,  the  circuit  wiD  thai 
be  only  6120  leagues.  However  this  may  be,  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  globe  has  been  discovered  and  sailed  over,  from 
east  to  west,  even  almost  as  it  is  encompassed  and  visited  by 
the  sun  in  its  diurnal  course.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  however, 
in  respect  to  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  earth. 
For,  towards  the  north  pole,  there  has  only  been  discoveved 
hitherto  to  the  latitude  of  77°  or  78°,  which  make  an  extent 
of  1347  leagues ;  and  between  the  equinoctial  and  the  south 
pole,  there  has  only  been  discovered  to  the  latitude  of  52®  or 
53°  south,  or  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  which  amounts  td 
no  more  than  960  leagues.  Now,  adding  these  two  together, 
their  sum  is  just  2257  leagues:  And,  deducting  this  ium 
from  6300  leagues,  there  still  remains  to  be  discovered,  inAe 
north  and  souui,  4043  leagues. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


True    JOURNEY   OF    AMBROSE  CONTARINI,  AMBASSADOR   FROM 
.  THE  REPUBUC  OF  VENICE  TO  UZUN-HASSAN,  KING  OF  PER- 
.  SIA,  IN  THE  YEARS  1473,  4,  5,  AND  6  ,   WRITTEN    BY  HIM- 
SELF. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THIS  relation  of  a  journey  into  Persia,  between  the  years 
1473  and  1477,  is  from  a  collection  of  voyages  and 
taravds^  principally  in  Asia,  made  in  the  twelfthf  thirteenth^ 
fourteenth f  and  fifteenth  centuries,  which  was  published  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  French  language,  in  1735.     That  collection 
usually  goes  under  the  name  of  Bergeron^  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  title  somewhat  equivocally  as  the  author  $  but 
who  i9  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  as  a  writer  belonging 
to  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century ;  and  the  only  part  of 
the  work  that  can  be  attributed  to  him,  is  a  Treatise  ofNavi'- 
gqtian^  and  of  the  Modem  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Conquest^ 
etpeciaUy  those  made  by  the  French^  Sfc.  which  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  this  compilement.    The  editor  of  this  collec- 
tion gives  Ro  account  of  himself,  or  of  the  sources  from  whence 
be  has-  derived  his  different  articles  ;  and  only  says,  that  the 
kmmal  of  Contarini  was  translated  into  Frencn,  that  it  might 
be  pubUdied  alcm^  with  the  other  contents  of  his  volume. 
From  the  BibUotheque  Unix)erselLe  des  Voyages^  by  G.  Bou- 
cher de  k  Richarderie,  a  new  work  of  great  research,  pub- 
liihed  at  Paris  in  1808,  we  learn  that  the  journal  of  Contarini 
was  published  in  Italian  at  Venice,  in  a  duodecimo  volume,  in 
1543.     So  far  as  is  known  to  us,  it  now  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  an  English  translation.     This  article  might  have 
been-  more  aptly  placed  towards  the  close  of  the^r^^  part  of 
the  present  r:ollection,  but  escaped  notice  in  proper  time;  and 
it  appears  of  too  much  importance,  both  in  itself,  and  as  an 

earVj 
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early  docftiinent,  to  be  omitted  from  prnictilious  attention  to 
rigid  systematic  arrangement 

PREFACE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

**  The  illustrious  republic  of  Venice,  having  done  me  the 
honour  to  appoint  mc  ambassador  to  Uzun-Hassan,  king  of 
Persia,  I  accepted  the  employment  with  much  pleasure,  both 
that  I  might  do  acceptable  service  to  my  own  country,  and  for 
the  general  good  ot  Christendom.  I  neither  considered  the 
difficulties  nor  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  but  placed  my 
trust  solely  on  the  assistance  of  God ;  preferring  the  in- 
terests of  my  country,  and  of  the  Christian  world,  to  my  own 
ease  and  safety.  On  purpose  to  render  my  discoveries  useful 
to  the  public,  I  have  carefully  and  briefly  recorded  every  cir- 
cumstance deserving  of  attention,  that  occurred  during  my 
long  and  laborious  journey ;  as  relative  to  the  provinces,  cities, 
and  places  through  which  I  travelled,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  pifi^rent  nations  among  whom  Ificriourne^* 
In  short,  I  l^aye  ojpitted,  nothing  de^rving  of  notice,  that 
occurred  during  my  three  years  journey,  having  lefit  Venice 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  in  the  year  1473,. and  having. re- 
turned to  my  beloved  country, on, the  24th  x>f  February  iat)ia 
year  1476 


I  « 


Section  J.  .    ;    - 

^e  Ambassadors  qfter  passing  through  Germany^  Poland^ 
Bussia-9  and  Ike  Tartarim  DesertSjOr  Upper  JEurvpe/m.Sarr 
matia^  arrives  at  C^d  or  Theodosia*  J^I...  .  .  .. 

•  ■'     ■■      -    .   ■     -.  •         _  •   ■  .  ,./•■■■ 

.  I  jLEFT  Veni(;e  oi^ .  the  23d  oS  February,  .in  .the  year.  14^% 
^ompanied  ,by  .the.  venerable  priest  .Stephoi  .Te8t%.  whoi. 
acted  as:  rdy  chaplain,  and  tecratary«  and. by  Dem^xiua  del 
Se2;e»  t^y  jqtQi^rj^ter,  together  wi£b  twp  servants,  'Mafiet.dti 
Bergamo,  find  Jobi^  Ungaretti^  all.ofiis  disguised  iniordinaiy- 
German  dresiseis,  our  money  being  concealed  in  the..ck)ifiei 
pi  Stephen  Testa.  Wew^nt.by  water  in  the  first  pla^e.to 
the  church  of  iS^  Michael .  in  MuranOj  where  we  heard  piass^ 

...  .and 

1  In  the  latter  jiart  of  this  jouniey,  the  date  of  his  return  to  Venice  i% 
flie  loth  of  April.— E. 
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8Xtd:  received  the  benediction  of  tlie  prior;  after  wbich,  we 
jnounted  our  horses,  which  were  there  in  waiting,  and  reach- 
^ed  Treviso  *  the  same  day.     I  anxiously  wished  to  have  pro- 
cured some  person  to  accompany  ns  on  the  journey  who  knew 
the  road,  but  could  not  meet  with  any,  nor  could  I  even  pro- 
cure a  suide  for  hire.     leaving  Trcviso  on  the  24th,  we  ar- 
rived that  day  at  Cogiensi,  now  called  Comegliano  ^ ;  and 
knowing  the  dangers  and  difficulties  we  must  experience  du- 
xing  our  long  journey,  we  here  confessed,  and  partook  of  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  after  which  we  resumed  bur 
journey.     We  fortunately  overtook  a  German,  named  Sebas- 
tian, who  said  he  knew  roe  and  the  object  of  my  journey, 
and  ofiered  to  keep  us  company  to  Nuremburgh.     I  gladly 
accepted  of  this  person  as  a  companion  of  our  journey ,*in- 
wardF^  thanking  Ood  for  affording  us  a  guide.     We  continu- 
ed our  journey  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  passing  through 
aereral  cities  and  castles,  belonging  to  different  prinoe6  and 
UshcpSy  vassab  of  the  empire,  among  which  the  city  of  Augs- 
burg iseemed  one  of  the  most  beautiftil.     Mot  far  from  that 
place  our  German  companion,  Sebastian,  left  us,  taking  the 
road  for  Francfort.     We  parted  from  him  with  mahy  em- 
fxraces,  giving  him  thanks  for  his  numerous  attentions,  and 
mutoaOy  wishing  each  other  a  good  journey. 

Having  procured  a  new  guide,  we  arrived  at  Nuremburg 
on  the  rotii  of  March.     Tnis  is  a  fine  city,  having  a  river 
miming  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  is  defended  by  an  ex- 
odObat.  citadel     While  here,  I  inquired  of  my  landlord  if 
there  were  any  travellers  going  our  way.     He  informed  me 
that  there  were  two  ambassadcnrs  from  the  king  of  Poland 
llien  in  the  city,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  be  nappy  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  me.     I  therefore  sent  my  chaplain,  Stephen 
-Testa,  to  inform  these  gentlemen  of  my  being  in  Nuremburg, 
iiild  of  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  and  of  my  desire  to  pay 
Ihem  a  visit.     They  received  my  message  with  much  civility, 
jmd  I  Accordingly  went  to  wait  iroon  them.     These  gentlemen 
-were  counsellors  of  state  to  his  rolish  Majesty,  one  of  whom 
'was  an  ardibishop,  and  the  other  a  knight,  named  Paul.  Af- 
;ter  mutual  compliments,  I  informed  them  tiiat  I  proposed 
;paying  my  respects  to  their  sovereign,  and  wais  furnished  with 
a  passport.     Notwithstanding  the  sorry  equipage  in  which  I 

travelled, 

3  Cilled  Tarvisin,  in  the  origvisJ. — ^E. 

3  Called  Conigiano,  in  die  edition  of  Bergeronn— £. 
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traycllcd,  they  received  me  with  much  honour.  I  rwnamed 
four  days  in  Nuremburg,  during  which  I  formed  a  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  Polish  ambassadors,  and  then  resumed  my 
journey  in  their  company,  being  likewise  accompanieti  l^  an 
ambassador  belonging  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  eldest  son  t)f 
the  king  of  Poland. 

Departing  from  Nuremburg  on  the  14th  of  March,  now 
nearly  sixty  horsemen  in  company,  we  crossed  through  Ger- 
many, always  lodging  in  gooci  cities  or  castles,  some  of  which 
were  extremely  beautiful,   both  in  respect  to  their  situation 
and  the  excellence  of  their  fortifications ;  but  I  omit  describ- 
ing them,  as  they  are  well  known  to  travellers.     The  journey 
across  Germany  took  us  twelve  dajrs,  during  which  we  pasised 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Maregrave 
of  Brandenburg,  and  arrived  at  the  imperial  city  of  Franc- 
fort,  a  tolerably  good  and  well  fortified  city  on  the  Oder. 
We  rested  here  till  the  29th  of  March.     As  this  city  is  near 
the  confines  of  Poland,  we  had  an  escort  of  cavalry  belonging 
to  the  Maregrave  of  Brandenburg,  which  accompanied  nn  to 
the  frontiers.     These  soldiers  were  well  mounted  and  armed, 
and  marched  in  good  order.     On  the  last  day  of  March  we 
arrived  at  Micdzyrzyez  ^^^  which  is  a  small  city,  but  strong 
and  pleasant,  and  is  the  first  place  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland* 
From  that  place  till  we  reached  Stragone,  or  Poznan,  which 
took  us  three  days  journey,  we  saw  no  place  worth  notice. 
Poznan  is  particularly  remarkable  on  account  of  a  great  fidr, 
which  is  resorted  to  by  many  merchants.     Leaving  Poznan 
on  the  3d  of  April,  we  arrived  on  the  9th  at  Lenczycz  *,  where 
Oasimir,  king  of  Poland,  then  resided.     In  this  journey  we 
found  neither  cities  nor  considerable  castles,  and  had  much 
reason  to  remember  Germany  with  regret,  both  on  account 
of  bad  lodgings  and  every  other  circumstance.     When  my 
arrival  was  annoimced  to  the  king,  he  sent  two  of  his  gentle- 
men to  wait  upon  me,  who  assigned  me  a  tolerably  commo- 
dious lodging.     Next  day  being  Easter,  when  no  business  of 
any  kind  is  transacted,  I  rested  after  the  fatigues  of  the  jour- 
ney.    On  the  following  moriiing  the  king  sent  me  a  robe  of 
black  damask,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  that  I 

might 

4  Thb  small  city  stands  on  a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  Werta,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  what  was  Poland,  about  sixty-seven  miles  inim 
foznsok.    h  is  called.  Messaricie  in  the  orJgin9l.--^£. 

$  Lausicie  in  the  or]|;iqa{—* £. 
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niight  go  to  court,  which  I  did,  accompanied  by  several  per- 
sons ol  distinction,  and  had  the  honour  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  king,  according  to  the  ceremonies  of  that  court  $  after 
which  1  ^presented  the  letters  of  our  illustrious  republic  to  his 
majesty,  and  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  my  commission. 
The  king  was  pleased  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  which  was  serv- 
ed much  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us,  tlie  dishes  being  in 
great  abundance,  and  well  dressed.  As  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  I  asked  permission  to  retire,  which  was  accordingly 
granted.  Two  days  afterwards  I  was  again  sent  for  to  court, 
when  the  king  gave  orderly  answers  to  all  the  proposals  which 
I  had  made  in  the  name  of  our  republic,  and  with  so  much 
benevolent  attention  towards  me,  that  I  learned  by  experience 
that  he  justly  deserved  the  character  of  the  best  king  who  had 
reigned  in  roland  for  a  great  many  years.  He  was  pleased 
to  appoint  me  two  guides,  one  of  whom  was  to  accompany 
me  through  Poland,  and  the  other  through  lower  Russia,  to 
]^ow  ^,  or  Ma^ano,  which  is  the  key  of  the  kinffdom.  I 
humUy  thankea  his  majesty  in  the  name  of  the  repuolic,  and 
took  my  leave. 

..  I  left  Lenczycz  on  the  14th  of  April,  on  my  journey  through 
Poland^  which  is  a  flat  countrv,  ornamented  with  many  to- 
^  i^ts  i  but  the  great  want  of  convenient  lodgings  is  a  sure 
.  proof  that  it  is  not  very  fertile,  nor  much  abounding  in  the  ne- 
.  cessaries  of  life.     On  the  19th  I  arrived  at  Lublin,  a  tolerable 
city,  defended  by  a  citadel.     The  three  sons  of  the  king  re- 
jSidied  there  at  this  time  for  their  education.     The  eldest  of 
these  princes  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,   and  the  two 
others  considerably  younger.     Learning  that  they  wished  to 
see  me,  providing  that  their  &ther  had  not  forbidden,  I  wait- 
ed vpon  them,  and  was  received  with  much  politeness,  the 
eldest  conversing  with  me  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and 
I  observed  that  they  behaved  with  much  respect  to  their  pre- 
ceptor.    I  took  my  leave  of  them^  returning  thanks  for  their 
civiUties,  and  they  parted  from  me  with  as  much  courtesy  as 
I  had  experienced  in  my  reception.     Leaving  Lublin,  and 
continuing  our  journey  through  Poland,  we  arrived  on  the 
20th  of  April  in  lower  Russia,  which  is  subject  to  the  king  of 
Poland.     In  this  part  of  our  jouriiey  we  travelled  five  whole 
days  through  thick  woods,  and,  except  meeting  with  a  very 

few 

.    6  NaiQed  Chioln  the  originaL    The  tecond  name,  Magnno,  U  aSbet* 
W^tds  called  Magraman  by  Sostarmi,  or  hit  French  traailatorr— £« 
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few.  cajstlcs^  we  lodged  for  the  most  part  in  country  houses. 
On  the  25th,  we  came  to  a  town  named  Jtisch,  which  is  de- 
fended by  a  wootlen  castle.  We  rested  here  for  some  time, 
yet  not  witliout  danger,  as  the  inhabitants  were  quite  mad 
with  drunkenness,  on  account  of  celebrating  certain  marriages. 
This  countk'y  produces  no  wine,  but  the  natives  prepare  a  li- 
quor from  honey,  which  is  stronger  and  more  intoxicating 
even  than  wine.  Leaving  this  place,  we  came  to  another 
village  nameil  Aitomir^  in  which  likewise  there  is  a  wooden 
castle.  During  the  whole  of  our  journey  of  the  29th,  we  tra- 
velled through  forests,  in  constant  danger  of  robbers  who  in- 
fested all  the  roadis,  and  we  knew  not  where  to  pass  the  night, 
or  to  procure  any  refreshments,  insomuch  that  we  had  to 
sleep  in  the  woods,  keeping  strict  watch  lest  we  might  be  sur- 
prised by  the  banditti.  On  the  30th  of  April  we  reached  JB^/- 
Hgraochf  which  signifies  the  white  fort,  where  we  were  lodged 
in  the  royal  palace,  and  passed  the  night  with  much  inconye- 
nience. 

On  the  first  of  May  we  reached  the  city  of  Kiow'^,  or  Ma- 
graman.  The  governor  of  this  city,  which  stands  beyond 
me  frontiers  of  Polish  Russia,  was  a  Polander  and  Catholic^ 
named  Pamartin.  Immediately  on  learning  my  arrival  from 
the  guides  sent  along  with  me  by  the  king,  he  i^pointed  tne 
a  lodging,  which  was  sufficiently  small,  considering  the  size 
of  the  city.  He  here  visited  me,  and  sent  me  &  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions.  This  city  serves  as  a  barrier  or  fron- 
tier garrison  against  the  Tartars,  and  is  celebrated  for  a  great 
fair,  to  which  the  merchants  bring  rich  fiirs,  and  other  goodi 
from  Upper  Russia.  From  hence  the  roerdhants  travd  in  a 
large  caravan  to  Caffa  or  Theodosia  in  the  Crimea ;  but  are 
often  surprised  and  very  ill  treated  by  the  Tartars  during  their 
journey.  The  country  about  Kiow  abounds  in  grain  and 
cattle.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  occupy  the  whole  day 
in  their  affiiirs  till  three  p'.clock,  employing  all  the  rest,  tilt 
night,  in  drinking  and  quarreb,  the  natural  consequence  of 
drunkenness.  On  the  day  of  my  arrival,  governor  Pamar- 
tin 

7  Named  Chio  in  the  original,  but  wbich  must  necessarily  be  Kiow,  or 
Kieu,  now  belonging  to  Russia.  The  three  formerly  mentioned  stages 
Jusch,  Aitomir,  and  Belligraoch,  must  either  be  villages  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  find  a  place  in  geographical  maps,  or  their  names  are  so  corrupted 
as  to  be  unintelligible.  The  direct  road  from  Lublin  to  Kiow,  passes  throu^ 
the  palatinates  of  Russia,  Wolhynia,  and  Kiow,  provinces  of  ci-devant  Po- 
land, now  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire. — "E. 
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tia  s^nt  fldme  of  his  gentlemen  to  invite.me  to  dinner,,  which 
I-  accepted  with  as  much  politeness  as  I  could  express.     He 
received  me  very  honourably,  offering  me  every  .service  in 
lus  power,  in  the  most  obliging  manner ;  saying,  that  he  was 
ordered  by  the  king  of  Po^d  to  treat  me  in  every  thing  as 
'well  as  possible;  on  which  I  thanked  him  for  his  polite ^- 
tentioits,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  myself  to  his  friend- 
ship.    From  him  I  was  informed  that  he  was  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from  Lithuania,  going 
with  presents  to  the  prince  of  the  Tartars,  who  was  to  have 
9i»  esa>rt  0(200  Tartar  horse ;  and,  if  I  were  inclined  to  take 
advs^^tage  of  this  opportunity,  by  which  means  I  should  tra- 
Vidl  in  much  greater  safety,   t  had  better  wait  the  arrival  of 
thi^atnbassfidor.   I  a^cq)ted  of  this  offer  most  willingly ;  and 
we  fh^n  sat  tlown  to  a  magnificent  entcrt;ainment ;  at  which 
the  bishop  of  Kiow,  who.  was  brother  to  the  governor,  and 
maoy.  other  persons  of  consequence  were  present.    We  want- 
ed nothing  which  could  contribute  to  make  the  dinner  plea- 
saat.    :  Good,  company,  good  cheer,  and  music  during  tlic  re- 
pusl*     llie  only,  circumstance  I  did  not  like  was,  that  it 
IfuB^editoo  long;  as  I  had  more  need  for  sleep  and  rest,  after 
toy  fiitiguing  joutney,  than  of  all  the  good  cheer  that  could 
beiofiered..  '  In  consequence,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  ended,  I 
toioik  my  Ifijuyc,  and  retired  to  my  lodgings  in  tlie  city ;  the 
gov^mor  living  in  the  castle,  which  is  only  of  wood.     The 
city' of. Kiow  stands  on  the  river  nailed  anciently  Boristhencs, 
and  Panambre  by  the  natives,  which  we  Italians  call  Lerissa, 
and  which  falls  into  the  Euxine. 

,  On.  the  10th  of  May  %  the  ambassador  of  Lithuania  ar- 
xived;  and,-  aabe  was  to,  set  out  next  day  after  mass,  I  went 
to  piay.;  him  my  compliments,  accompanied  by  M.  Pamar- 
Ikif;  .who  directed  bitn,  on  the  p^  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
to.t^  care  fif  me^  and  to  condugt  me  in  perfect  safety  to 
iBieodflsia.  To  .this  the  ambassador  fuiswered,  that  he  had 
sreiy  respect  fi)r  the  orders  of  hismfQ^ty,  the  sovereign  ar- 
biter of  his  .life  and  dea(th,  and  woi^d  caretiilly  obey  his  orders. 
I  thanked  M.  Pamartin  for  all  his  kindnesses,  as  he  had 
frequently  visited  me,  and  had  supplied  me  with  every  thing 
I  needed  for  subsistence  during  my  stay ;  and,  as  some  token 
of  my  gratitude,  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  tolerably  good 

German 

8  The  original  says  April,  but  attention  to  the  context  distinctly  points 
jtnit  this  necessary  correction* — £. 
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German  horse,  which  had  carried  me  hitherto.  We  here 
parted  with  the  rest  of  our  horses,  which  were  quite  unfit  ibr 
our  farther  use,  and  procured  horses  of  the  country  for  the 
remainder  of  bur  journey  $  and,  on  parting  with  the  guides 
who  had  accompanied  us  to  Kiow  by  orders  of  the  kmg,  I 
rewarded  them  for  their  attention  ana  good  ccndtict. 

I  left  Kiow  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  along  with  the  Lithuap- 
nian  ambassador ;  and  as  I  was  unable  to  travel  on  horse- 
back, on  account  of  pains  in  my  feet,  I  travelled  in  a  car^ 
riage,  which  had  served  me  for  thatpurpose  ever  since  I  left 
the  king  of  Poland  at  Lenczyc2.  The  first  place  we  came  to 
was  Cereuj  belonging  to  the  king  of  Poland,  where  we  wait- 
ed till  the  15th,  for  the  Tartar  horse  who  came  to  escort  ua 
on  our  journey.  Afi;er  their  arrival  we  set  out  on  our  jour- 
ney through  tne  great  desert  of  Tartary,  and  came  to  the  Bo^ 
risthenes,  which  separates  Tartary  firom  Russia,  and  which  k 
some  miles  broad  '.  As  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  river, 
our  Tartars  cut  down  some  trees,  the  stems  of  which  they 
&stened  U^ether  into  a  raft,  which  was  covered  over  by  mt 
branches,  and  upon  which  the  whole  of  our  baggage  ivag 

E laced.  They  fastened  their  horses  by  the  taib  to  this  raft» 
y  which  means  it  was  dragged  across  the  river,  they  them- 
selves swimming  along-side  of  their  horses,  and  holding  by 
their  manes.  We  had  likewise  to  swim  our  horses  across,  in 
which  we  succeeded,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  but  in  mudi 
fear  and  danger  at  this,  to  us,  unusual  mode  of  navigation* 
When  we  got  over,  we  had  to  remain  a  whole  day  on  the 
other  side  to  collect  and  replace  our  baggage. 

While  among  the  Tartars,  their  officers  eyed  me  with 
much  attention  and  suspicion  j  and,  during  our  new  journey 
through  the  desert  beyond  the  river,  the  Uthuanian  ambas- 
sador informed  me,  hy  means  of  the  interpreter,  that  tlie 
Tartar  officers  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  cany  me  to  thdir 
prince,  as  they  could  not  allow  a  person  of  my  appearance  to 
go  on  to  Thepdosia  without  his  permission.  I  was  much  »• 
brmed  by  this  intelligence,  believing  that  I  diould  incur  con- 
siderable risk  of  having  the  purposes  of  my  journey  firustrated 

by 

9  From  this  circumstance  it  evidently  appears  that  the  journey  from 
Kiow  bad  hitherto  been  on  the  right  or  west  of  die  Dnieper  or  fioristhenes, 
through  the  country  of  the  Nogais  Tartars,  now  forming  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Russian  province  of  Catharinoslau ;  and  we  may  suppose  tlic 
wide  part  of  that  river  they  had  now  to  cross  to  have  been  somewhere  «• 
bout  Cher8on«— £• 
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by  this  measure,  and,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  to 
the  ambassador  to  keep  in  mind  the  orders  he  had  received 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Poland  respecting  me,  and  the 
promises  he  had  made  to  Pamartin;    and  I  promised  to 
make  a  present  of  a  sword  to  the  interpreter  if  be  succeeded  to 
extricate  me  from  my  embarrassment.     The  interpreter  re- 
ported  my  fears  and  wisbes  to  the  ambassador,  who  succeed- 
ed, after  drinking  with  the  Tartars,  in  persuading  them  that  I 
wa9  of  Genoa ;  and,  by  mcaus  of  a  present  of  ^een  ducats, 
he  obtained  permission  for  me  to  go  direct  for  Theodosia. 
Our  journey  through  the  desert  continued  till  the  9th  of  June, 
during  which  we  suffered  many  hardships,  having,  at  one 
time»  been  a  whole  day  and  night  without  water.    At  length 
it  became  necessary  for  us  to  part  company,  tlie  Lithuanian 
ambassador  and  his  escort  taking  the  direct  road  to  Bachi- 
serai  '*»  at  which  place  the  prince  of  the  Tartars  resided. 
On  this  occasion,  a  Tartar  was  appointed  to  be  our  guide  to 
Thaqdosia,  and  we  jparted  from  the  escort,  not  without  con- 
siderable q^prehenaions  of  some  sudden  attack  from  the  Tar- 
tan, yet  much  satisfied  at  getting  rid  of  that  crew,  for  thqr 
junek  so  abominably,  from  feeding  on  horse  flesh,  that  it  was 
quite  intolerable  to  come  near  them. 

Our  whole  company  passed  the  ensuing  night  in  carts  co- 
vered with  skins,  in  which  we  were  spon  surrounded  by  a 
flreat  number  of  persons,  inquiring.who  we  were.  On  being 
jpfonned  by  our  Tartar  guide  that  I  was  of  Genoa,  they  sup- 
plied us  with  milk,  and  left  us.  Resuming  our  journey  next 
momiiig  early,  we  arrived  that  day,  which  was  the  16th  of 
June,  at  the  suburbaof  Theodosia,  otherwise  called  Kaffii. 
Filled  with  gratitude  for  our  preservation  through  so  many 
dukgfears^  we  went  privatdy  into  a  church  to  give  thanks  to 
God  ibr  our  safe  arrival ;  and  from  thence  I  sent  my  inter- 
{Mret^  to  inform  the  Veaetian  consul  of  my  arrival.  He  im- 
meduUiely  sent  his  brother  to  wait  upon  me,  advising  me  to 
remain  where  I  was  till  night,  when  ne  carried  me  privately 
to  a  bouse  belonging  to  him  in  the  same  suburb,  where  I  was 
exceedingly  well  received.  I  here  fisund  Paulus  Omnibamus, 
.who  had  left  Venice  three  months  before  me,  under  the  oiw 
ders  of  our  illustrious  republic. 

Section 

lO  KHoaed  Arcancheriher  in  the  French  trantbtion  of  Contarini ;  hut 
wfeich  nmat  necenarily  he  tome  corrnption  of  BawchiBcnt^  the  raudehce  of 
the  Una  of  the  Ciim  Tartan.-^E. 
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Section  IL 

Confartnif  leaving  Kjxffa^  crosses  the  Euxine  to  the  city  of 
Phasis^  whence  he  pursues  his  journey  throtigh  Mingreliaf 
Georgia f  and  part  of  Armenia^  into  Persia, 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  exact  description  of  the 
city  of  Kafia,  or  Theodosia,  or  of  its  govemmenty  as  the  dan- 
ger of  inctirriii^  sttspidon  obliged  me  to  remain  continually 
at  home ;  on  ^mich  account  I  can  only  mention  such  parti- 
culars as  I  learned  from  others.  It  is  situated  oh  the  Euxine, 
and  is  Celebrated  for  a  gredt  fair,  which  is  much  frequented, 
dn  which  account  the  city  is  very  populous,  and  is  said  to  be 
Very  rich  and  powerful.     I  hired  a  vessel  belonging  to  An.- 
thony  Valdat,  which  layini  the  Palus  Mcotis^  to  carry  me  to 
the  city  of  P^M25.     When  I  was  ready  to  embark,  I  met 
with  two  Antieniatis^  one  of  whom  had  beien  on  an  eihbassy 
to  Rotnc,  from  U^Un  Hassan,  and  was  persusld^by'thenl'tb 
prefer  disembarking  at  7i>/^,  abnout  an  hiindfe^  miles  ih>ih 
Trebisond,  instead  of  Phadis,  alleging  that  fr6m  Tina  it  w^ 
only  four  hours  jouricy:  to  a  castld  named  AnHiiSj  which  de- 
pended upon  the  king  of  Persia,  and  proniising  to  conduct 
us  to  tluit  place  in  safety.     Although  I  was  by  no  means  sa- 
.tisjSed  with  this  advice,  laHoivr^mv^lf  to  be' guided  by  the 
consul  and  liis  brother, '-who  agreed  ikl  dpihioh  With  the'  Ar- 
'  menians.  *  I  accordingly  left  -Kaifia^  on ^the  4th  of  Jun^  ^*,  lio- 
compaiiied  by  the  consul,  whd^  went  ivith  me"  to.  the  river, 
wliere  our  vessel  was  in Avtfitittff.-   I  hcfcl^ottherljr  agreed  witli 
the  ihaster  for  our  passage  to  Ph^is  at  isevenfy  diicatS)  but 
on  occasion  of  the  chstniire  in  oar  de$tiikftHf>fi,  I  Avais  nowob- 
liged  to  pay  an  hundreds '  Beihg  aware'tiiat  I  shdiild  hot  be 
^le  to  meet  with  ianyperslon  to  serve  lis  at'the  place  we  were 
going  tx),  I  used  the  ptiecaiitlon  to  hire  nine  men  from  Kaffii, 
Jbo  Assist  the  mariners  of  our  Vessel,-  and  lb  procure  prpWsidin 
JTor  us  in  our  jonrnfey  tfarbugh  Georgiii  Ofid  Min|^relia.  ' 
'-    We  embarked  on  the  15th'oP  June,  aiNl'made  ski}  across 
the  Euxine,  direct  for  Tina,  but  had  hardly  got  twenty  miles 

on 

1  We -have  already  «een  that  it  was  the  16th  of  ttxaf  month' ^hen  Con- 
tarini  airived  at  Kafia.  Much  confusion  has  o^curre?  in  the.'datb  of  ¥his 
journey,  which  we  have  no  means  of  correcting^  and  thust,  tfaeMore^'be 
contented  with  them  as  they  are--«>£. 
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fimat.    I  hore  ianzii  sre  >jc: 
comiDflXided  in  •^^«—  iisrr^  a^  *  '  T'-i^t    •  s*;ruc: 
Mntlia9.wii0baii  jfes.  ^^  a&s^  v  »  >?r«^   4;  >!::^'.ik.  v 
How  maixied.     T^  IfivsK  T^rt^-k^t   z^    «*n^    .t  ^i: 
QcM^siid  wish  His  I  «aui  *««:*    issr^     ?*^^-3^    t-  «    ' 

tend  oiilf  ftbooc  :iir3s  ^2w»  *«r3*-'  a 
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but  in  Terj  smil  qnaicnc^ .   ^^^jufi  -maam   vsr^    :v>r7  vr:^ 

nary  find,  whicfa  iai  x  rerr  wir  cltm  ir  ^^jr^^Tz^Km.     T^^^-r 

tometimea  pmcnze  wine  ioil  ^AOt/c.  -i^a  -r  a  1  r-c.tf€Ji0^  ^aM 


2  The  names  of  places  in  :h;i  ^nr-.^;  ^r-  .-^  \: — .T.-^ir  m-s^  ^  **-#!;  -^if'- 
WMitrlligiWp  Varsi  may  poMur  :^  ^v..-.  r.  :^  :«tfr  -  '^  «u-  . 
mt  of  SGagrriia, named  Ahkfiaft  .  isa  "-"--  -^  r.£&-  vr^aop  ^  aaf-.^s^-. 
aietpQttakmtSO  miles  :o:he4Mt.  ?!uu»  :rn&ab.v  »»n  ^  ^ir«»  <•  . 
« tke  river  of  d^tt  name,  pcriiaoa 
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import  salt  from  Kai&,  without  which  tliey  could  not  exist* 
Their  only  productions  consist  in  a  small  quantity  of  hemp 
and  wax.  If  they  were  industrious,  they  might  procure  abun- 
dance offish,  which  are  very  numerous  in  uieir  river.  They 
are  Christians,  according  to  the  Greek  ritual,  to  which  they 
have  added  many  gross  superstitions. 

I  left  Phasis  on  the  4th  of  July,  accompanied  by  Nicholas 
Capella,  and  crossed  the  river  Menre  on  a  float.  That  day 
and  the  next,  we  travelled  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
Mingrelia,  always  among  woods  and  mountains.  Towards 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  we  came  to  the  habitation  of  prince 
Bendian,  whom  we  foupd,  with  all  his  court,  reclining  on  a 
plain,  under  the  shade  of  some  trees.  I  sent  Nich<das  Ca-^ 
pella  to  inform  him  of  my  quality,  and  to  ask  permission  to 
pay  him  my  respects,  which  was  accordingly  granted.  I  sa- 
luted him,  therefore,  with  jgreat  reiq)ect,as  he  sat  on  the  ground 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  made  me  sit  down  beside  him* 
After  explaining  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  I  requested  he 
would  have  the  goodness  to  appoint  me  a  guide.  He  expre»> 
sed  his  satisfaction  at  my  arrival  in  liis  dominions,  and  granted 
my  request.  He  afterwards  sent  me  some  bread,  a  piece  of 
beef,  and  the  head  of  a  sow,  but  so  under  done,  that  it  re* 
quired  the  extreme  necessity  in  which  we  then  were  to  indnoe 
us  to  eat  of  his  provisions ;  but  when  we  cannot  get  what  we 
like,  we  must  put  up  witli  what  can  be  had.  We  had  to 
wait  a  whole  day  for  the  promised  guide.  The  plain  in  whidi 
we  found  prince  Bendian,  is  surrounded  by  very  fine  trees, 
resembling  box,  but  much  more  lofty.  The  prince  seemed 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and.  had  a  tolerably  handsome  coun* 
tenance,  but  his  manners  were  perfectly  ridiculous. 

On  the  7tk  of  July  we  continued  our  journey ,  always  among 
woods  and  mountains,  and  next  day  passed  the  river.  whic£ 
divides  Mingrelia  from  Georgia,  having  to  pass  the  night  in 
the  open  air,  and,  what  was  worse,  we  had  nothing  to  eat. 
On  the  9th,  we  arrived  at  a  small  city  named  Coiachis  \ 
which  is  defended  by  a  stone  fort,  and  where  we  saw  a  tern] 
that  sieemed  very  ancient.  We  had  here  to  pass  a  brii 
over  a  large  river,  before  reaching  the  plain  in  which 
huts  of  Plangion,  king  of  Georaia,  are. situated.  The  fbrt 
and  city  of  Cotachis  belong  to  Plangion.     I  waited  upon  the 

commander 


5  Prohably  Cutais  in  Ipoerttia,  on  tlie  river  Rienetf— £. 
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commander  of  this  place  who  invited  me  to  dinner.  He  was 
seated  on  the  ground,  on  which  I,  and  those  of  my  suite  who 
accompanied  me,  and  some  friends  of  the  governor,  all  sat 
down.  Before  us  was  laid  a  greasy  skin,  on  which  they 
served  v^  with  bread,  radishes,  some  flesh,  and  other  execra* 
ble  articles  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted.  They  conti- 
nually offered  me  wine  in  large  goblets,  to  fill  me  drunk,  ac- 
cdrduig  to  their  abominable  customs,  as  they  are  as  foolish 
and  beastly  as  the  Mingrelians.  Finding  that  I  would  not 
join  them  in  deep  drinking,  they  held  me  m  great  contempt^ 
inscnnuch  that  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  leave  to  re- 
tire and  to  continue  my  journey.  But  at  lengm  they  brought 
me  a  ffuide  to  conduct  me  to  the  king  of  Geonria. 

I  Im  Cotachis  on  the  12th  of  July ;  and,  after  travelling 
the  whole  day  through  woods  and  mountains,  we  rested  for 
the  night  in  a  meadow  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  a 
castle  named  Scandes  \  in  which  king  Pangrates  '  resides. 
My  guide  here  left  me  on  purpose  to  inform  the  king  of  my 
arrival ;  promising  to  return  immediately  with  another  ffuide 
to  serre  me  during  the  rest  of  the  journey.  We  had  ac- 
cOTdingly  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  the  wood,  starving  of 
hunger,  and  full  of  anxiety.  The  guide  came  back  earfy  in 
the  nioniing,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  kings  secretaries, 
who  informed  me  that  the  king  was  gone  to  Cotachis,  and 
had  ordered  them  to  make  an  inventory  of  all  our  baggage, 
and*of  every  thing  we  had  about  us ;  afler  which  we  should 
be.  provided  with  a  passport,  to  travel  free  from  pajonent  of 
•any  duties  through  the  whole  country.  They  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly in  their  examination  and  inventory  with  the  most 
rigorous  exactness,  even  noting  down  the  very  shirts  we  then 
yfonte*  Afier  this  they  orders  me  to  mount  my  horse,  and 
to  go  along  with  them  to  the  king,  leaving  all  my  people  be- 
hind. I  used  my  best  endeavours  to  be  excused  n'om  this; 
but,  instead  of  listening  to  me,  they  loaded  me  with  insolence; 
and  the  only  favour  I  could  obtain,  and  that  with  the  utmost 
difficul^,  was  permission  to  take  my  interpreter  along  with 
me.  We  accordingly  resumed  our  journey,  without  meat  or 
drink,  and  arrived,  much  fatigued  at  Cotachis  towards  hi^t; 
nrhere  my  interpreter  and  me  were  left  all  night  to  our  rqpose 
under  a  tree,  where,  indeed,  they  sent  us  some  bread  and 

Voi«  II.  I  fish. 

.   4  Pcriiapt  Sanetam  about  forty  miles  S.  £.  from  Cutait.^E. 
5  Apparently  the  aame  prince  named  Plangion  a  Sttle  before.— £. 
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fish. .  The  renlaiudor  of  my  people  were,  taken.to  a  miser- 
able village,  where  lliey  were  left  in  charge  of  the  priest;  and 
our  nuituol  anxiety  may  be  easily  guessed. 

Next  morning. J.  was  carried  beiore  the  kinpr^.whom  I 
found  sittings  on  the  ground  in  n  but,  suJroundod  by  ieveral 
of  ins  nobles..    After  paying  my  rcqicctsi  he  asked  jne  ta 

treat  number  of  questions,  and  among  the  rest,  hownMmy 
ingsi  there  were  in  the  world  i  It  came  into  my  &ncy  to 
answer  that  thexc;were  twelve.  On  which  he  signified  that 
I  was  rights  and  (that  he  was  one  of  the.  number  j.  and  tha( 
he  was  much  suiprised  that  I  should  come  intoJais  dominions 
without  bringing  him  a  letter  from  my  soYercign«  To  this  I 
answered,  that  when  I  left  my  ow3i  countty,  X  did:iiot«.expect 
to  travelithrQugh.his  dominions,  otherwise  my^sbvercign  would 
nsisurcdly  ha^re  given  me  letters  in  charge  for  his  majesty  /  and 
with  this  answer  he  seemed  satisfied.  He  asked  many  odier 
extraordinary  questions,  from  which  I  conjectured  uat.-my 
guide  bad  mahciously  represented  me  as  carrying  xbany  m- 
niaUe  things ;  and  it  is  probable,  if  thi&  had  been  the  case, 
that  I  had  never  been  allowed  to  escape  out  of  .their  hands^ 
The  royal  secretaries  endeavoured- to  persuade  me  timt. I 
ought  to  make,  the  king  a  present  of  any  article  tliat-Xjiiight 
sti^  his-  fiuicy  among  my  smallbaggagc ;  but  I  sot  off:  with* 
out  making  any  present,  except  compliments,  and  requesting 
him  to  appoizit  .some  one  to  conduct  me  through  his  domi^ 
nions.  Tliis  he  was  pleased  to  promise,  as  likewise  tO>  give 
me  a  fi'ee  passport,  without  payuig  any  dutieis,  as  I'  carried 
no  merchandize.  Accordingly,.!  took  my  leave  of  the  ^king 
on  the  14th  of  July,  returning  to  the  tree  I  fi>rmer|y  vaxa^ 
tioxied  as  my  lodj^nfi:,  where  the  secretary  brought  me  tba 
promised  passport  ana  a  guide.  .  I  then  returned  to  my  jxa* 
pie  at  the -village  where  .they  wiere  :kept  in  my  absence,^  jand 
was  .received  with  much  joy,  as  the  priest  liad  rracesehted 
the  king  as  the  cruellest  tyrant  Ja  the  world*  Mypeofile 
could  not  contain  themsdyes  for  excess  of  Joy.at  my  saife  :ie- 
turn,  and  even  the  miserable  priest  was  sotouchedat  the 
scene,  that :  he  provided  us  whh  somethii^  to  eat,  and  we 
slept  there  that  night  as  well  :jst&  we  could. 

x^t  day,  being  the  15th  of  July^  we  provided  oundvei 
with  some  bread  and.  wine,  to  comfort  ourselves  on  the  wny, 
and  resumed  our  journey  throogh  iMck  forests  and-  terriUe 
mountains,  which  continued  for  two  days.  In  the  evepii^ 
of  the  16th,  we  stc^  near  a  spring,  where  we  remafaied  dar- 
ing 
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ing  the  niffht  in  the  open  air,  being  obliged  to  light  a  fire  oil 
account  ot  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  though  in  the  mid^ 
die  of  summer.     On  the  17th  of  the  same  month  we  arrived 
at  Garide  ^,  which  belongs  to  the  king  of  Georgia.     This 
city  is  built  on  a  plain,  watered  by  a  large  river,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  citadel  which  is  built  upon  a  rock.     Our  guide 
notified  our  arrival  to  the  commandant,  who  ordered  us  a 
house  for  our  lodgings,  i^arently  for  the  purpose  of  extort- 
ing a  present  j  for  shortly  afterwards  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  letters  firom  the  king,  by  which  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
ceive twienty-six  ducats  fncHn  me  for  himself,-  and  that  I 
should  pi^  six  to  my  guide.     I  endeavoured  to  evade  this  de-' 
mand,  by  saying  that  the  king  had  received  me  fovdurably, 
to  whom  I  had  already  given  seventy  ducats,  -and  conM  not 
give  any  thing  more,  aim  mged  my  free  passport.     But  he 
would  Usten  to  nothing  I  could  urge^   and  I  was  forced 
to  compjk  with  his  extortion.    He  even  detained  rae  tiH  the 
19th  or  the  month,  and  even  then  I  had  extreme  difiiculty 
to  get  leave  to  depart.    ITie  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  de* 
serve  rather  tobe  ranked  among  beasts^  looked  at  us  with  as 
r^^ch  astonishment  as  if  they  had  never  seen  any  other  men 
than  ourselves.    They  told  us  that,  on  the  top  of  a  hiffh 
mountain  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  there  was  a  great  chutchj 
in  which  was  an  image  ot  the  Virgin,  which  worked  many 
miradesj  and  that  the  church  was  served  by  forty- monks^ 
whom  they  named  Calnjerien^'^.    But  our  anxiety  to  get  out 
of  this  nbbminable  countty,  prevented  us  from  paying  our 
devotions  at  that  famous  church'.     Georgia,  indeed,  is  a 
somewhat  better  country  than  Mingrdia,  but  the  manners 
of  the  people  and  their  wav  of  living  is  equally  brutal ;  and 
such  were  the  distresses  and  difficulties  I  encountered  in  tra^ 
velling'tfarbQgh  both,  th&t  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  them. 
Oi^  the  90Qi  of  July  we  left  the  abdihiriable-  city  of  Oorid^; 
where  we  had  suiScrcd  so  many  vexations,  and  continued  our 
Journ^-fhrougfa  ibrests  and  over  mountains,  occasionally  fU- 
Jing  in  with  vifiages  where  we  purchased  provisions.     We  had 
always  to  pass  the  nights  on  ^e  ground  near  some  spring  or 

rviv\&tp 

,6.p(^^';Gre6r^otttlke  .  The  journW KitBertd  mnstliat* 

6^~'4iM[jfh|BJfingi^  apparently  subject  to  the  prince  or  king  of 

If  CJiloyen.-^£. 
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rivulet,  during  most  part  of  our  journey  through  Mingrclia 
and  Georgia. 


Section  III. 

An-ival  of  Contarini  at  Tauris  or  Ecbatana,  the  ro^/al  city  of 
Uzun-Hassan^  afid  cotiiinuatioti  of  his  journey  through  Fer^ 
sia  to  Ispahan^  w/sere  the  king  tlien  resided.    . 

On  the  22d  of  July  we  b^an  to  ascend  a  mountain  of 
prodigious  height,  insomuch,  tliat  when  night  came  on  we 
had  scarcely  reached  the  top,  where  we  had  to  puss  the  night 
without  water.  Resuming  our  journey  in  the  morning,  we 
descended  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  entered  the 

Sovince  of  Armenia,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  Uzun- 
assan  '«     In  the  evening  we  were  conducted  to  a  fort  nam^ 
ed  Reo,  which  stands  in  the  plain,  between  a  deep  river  and  a 
high  mountain,  and  wliich  is  garrisoned  by  Turks  in  the  wa^ 
vice  of  Uzun-Hassan,  but  the  neighbouring  village  is  inha- 
bited  by  Armenians.     We  rested  m  tliis  pkce  tul  tlie  25th 
of  July,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  guide  to  direct  us  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  joumev,  and  being  well  treated  by  the  inhar 
bitants,  we  rewaraed  them  to  their  satisfaction.     The  Arme- 
nian who  had  joined  us  at  Kaffii,  under  pretence  of  being 
an  ambassador  from  Uzun-Hassan  to  the  Pope,  was  recog* 
nized  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  as  an  impostor  and  a  no- 
torious robber,  and  many  were  astonished  how.  we  had  escap— - 
cd  from  his  machinations :  I  got  rid  of  him  therefore  imnie-— - 
diately,  and  made  him  restore  me  a  horse  which  I  had  len:it: 
liim  for  the  journey ;  after  which  I  procured  a  priest  of  9xrM 
honest  character  to  conduct  me  to  Tauris.    Lieavipg  Re^^ 
with  my  new  guide  on  the  26th  of  July,  we  ascended  ^ 
mountain,  and  came  on  the  other  side  to  a  plain  sorrounde^ 
by  hills,  where  we  found  4  village  inhabited  by  Turks,  ne 


1  Uzun-Hassan  m  the  Turkish  language  signifies  Hassan  the  loBg,wh&c:] 
prince  was  likewise  named  Hassan-beg,  or  Lord  Hassan,  and  Ozun-AzeflS' 
beg,  or'the  long  lord  Azem  or  Hassan.  By  different  European  writers  lii^ 
name  has  been  oonrupted  into  Unsun  Cassan,  Uxun-Castan,  and  Utam-Clui'' 
tan.  He  was  a  Turkman  emir  of  the  Ak-ko^unla  dynasty,  or  white  diMp 
tribe,  whose  ancestor,  the  goremor  of  a  provuice  under  the  dcKenduts  ^ 
Timor,  had  rendered  himself  independent  in  the  north  and  wc|t  .of  Fbt* 
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which  we  had  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  though  the 
inhabitants  treated  us  with  decent  civility.  Next  morning 
we  departed  before  day,  having  to  pass  another  mountain, 
on  the  side  of  which  was  a  viUage  inhabited  by  Turks,  a^ 
mong  whom  we  should  have  run  extreme  hazard  of  our  lives- 
if  they  had  seen  us ;  but  by  using  much  diligence  we  avoided 
this  dianger,  and  got  down  into  an  extensive  plain,  full  of  fine 
pastures,  and  travelled  with  mreat  expedition  that  we.  might 

E ass. the  night  at  a  respectabJb  distance  irom  the  lawless  in- 
abitants  of  the  hills.  On  the  29th  we  passed  the  mountain 
of  Noah,  or  Ararat ^  which  is  so  lofty  that  it  is  covered  with 
snow  the  whole  year.  We  were  told  that  many  who  had  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  top  of  this  mountain  had  never  been 
more  heard  of,  while  others,  on  making  the  game  attempt, 
said,  on  their  return,  that  it  was  quite  inaccessible. 

FVom  this  pbce  forwards  we  travelled  through  extensive . 
plains  intermixed  with  hills,  and  arrived  on  the  SOth  of  July 
at  a  castle  named  Chiagri,  inhabited  by  Armenians.  Find- 
ing abundance  of  bread,  wine,  and  poultry  in  this  place,  we. 
rested  here  for  a  day,  and  then  set  out  with  a  new  guide  for 
Ecbatana  or  Tanris.  Leaving  Chiagri  towards  evening  of 
the  Ist  August,  we  came  next  day  to  an  Armenian  village  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  where  we  had  to  cross  a  river  in 
boats,  and  were  informed  that  Uzun-Hassan  had  formerly 
gained  a  great  victory  near  this  place  over  the  Tartars,  hav- 
mg  hemmed  them  into  a  comer,  where  their  army  wasted  a^ 
way  with  famine  and  disease.  The  ruler  of  these  Tartars, 
named  Sultan  Buzeck  *,  vras  made  prisoner,  and  was  after- 
wards put  to  death.  We  here  saw,  on  our  left  hand,  eleven 
Armenian  villages,  near  each  other,  who  were  Catholic 
CSuistiiEuis,  their  Ushop  being  under  submission  to  the  Ro- 
man pont^.  The  country  is  extremely  agreeable,  and  is  the 
most  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  Persia.  We  arrived  on 
the  8d  of  August  at  a  large  village  called  Marerich,  near 
which  we  passed  the  night,  and  had  to  ride  all  the  next  day 
through  a  plain  country  exposed  to  great  heat,  which  was 

greatly 

fi  This  prince,  whose  real  name  vras  probably  Abu  Said,  was  the  emir  of  - 
-the  Kara-koyunla  dynasty,  or  black  sheep  tribe  of  the  Turkmans,  who  had 
mm  to  independence  a^r  the  death  of  Timor,  and  who  had  longcon- 
tended  with  the  prince  of  the  white  sheep  tribe  for  ascendancy.  These 
two  tribes  derived  their  distinctive  appellations  of  the  bUck  and  white  wea- 
thov,  frmn  some  peculiarity  in  their  ensigns  or  dress,  equivalent  to  the  dis- ' 
tinguishing  uniforms  and  banners  of  our  European  armies.— K. 
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greatly. flggr^Tstcdy  as  we  could  not  procure  a*  single  drop  of 
^ater -lor  durselvets  or  our  horses.  On  the  way  we  met  seve- 
ral Turkmans^  whose  custom  it  is  to  encamp  here  and  there 
about  the  country^  wherever  they  can  find  pasture  for  their 
cattle,  and  to  change. their  re^ence  as  the  pastures  become 
exhausted.  :  These  people  are  .abominable  robbers,  and  lode 
upon  rapine  ba  their  highest  gbry ;  and  as  we  had  great 
reason  to  be  afraid  ofthem,  1  gave  orders  to  all  my  people 
to  tell  whoever  we.met,.tfaat  I  was  journeyiug  to  wait  npon 
their  sovereign,,  which  was  the  only.  ex{icdi^it  for  saving  us 
from  their  violence. 

We  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August  at  the  city  of  Ecbotana 
or  Tauris  ^,  which  stands  m  a  plain,  and  is  surrpumled  by  an 
earthen  ranqiart  in  i)ad  repair.  Tliere  are.  hicb '  mountains 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  lure  said  to  be  the  Taurus  of  the 
ancienfe.  I  here,  lodged,  with  a  v^ry  good  man,  who  gave  us 
two  sleeping  chambers,  a  convenience  we  had  been  kmg  un- 
used to.  He  wjEis  quite  a-^^tonished  how  we  dionld  have  oeen 
aUe  to  escape  the  dangt.>r8  of  our  journey, -as  all  the  roads 
wereUocl^ed  up ;.  and  on  asking  him  the  reason,  he  told  us 
that  <3J|;uria  Mohamihea%  the  ^e$  son  of  Uzun-Haasan, 
had  rebelled  . against  his  father,. wd  had  taken  possession  rf 
Sj^^  or  Persspolis;  of  which' he  had  appointea  his.  younger 
Ittt^ther  KkidU  ^  as.govemon  Uzun-Hassan  -had  assemmed 
an  army  to  reduce -Terscpolis  ilnd  his  sons  ; to  obedience; 
but'  a  certain  satrap  named  ^iagarlir  who  commanded  in  the 
neitthbourhig  mountahia,  iavo^ured^  cause  of  Ogurln,.  and 
hacT ntvageaTtbe  whole  ^country,  to  'the  very  ^tes  of  IWiris, 
witha  body  of&(K)0.faQDiietOwinff  to  which,  aU  the  roads  were 
cAxMTUcted  andnns^fe.  ,:HeiaiJ^eriiifonned  us,  that  thego« 
veiiibrGf /ranriB^had;«ne.dayJssuiri  forth.to  endeavour  ta  put 
scfiifcopto-thelmarasiderivi'butihpd  bcjen  ^Jefeated  by  Zagaili, 
wMi.  the  loss :or  most  c^.hia  trp<^,.and  htid  even  great  diffi* 
cuhf  in-'escapitig  back  to-l^e- city.  I  inquired  why  the  inha- 
■     J  " "  :.■  bitants 

•  8  Called  Tebriz  in  modern  times. — ^E. 

4  In  the  original  this  name  is  corrupted  to  Gurlamamech  \  but  we  learn 
fipQui  tl^  Modem  Universal  History,  that  his  real.name  was  that  expressed  in 
th^  text  of  our  translation. -^£. 

1.^  Jh«.irupf^:8U)K>98ed  to  be  those  of  Pjersepolis  are  situated  near  Istakar, 
about'  Ibrtjr  nS^  north  from  the  modem,  dty  of  Shtraz^  ia  the  provittcs  of 
]^«^.pic]E^is  pi^r 5  but  ^  names  in  ^  onginsl  are. dicta,  so  u»iiipted 
Si.tp^fycVjrncmuecture.    SvlasisprabaUf  iiie«ttibrShirai«--Bi'' 

6  Named'Chaai  m»  the  orauud  V^  it  ii  tt>  bCLintsd'that  the  «A'of  the 
Ittiian  W  pronwinccd  «8  iJftX^»h.-^E:  • ' '"^  ^     '    •■    -"  ■■ 
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bitdnts  of  Tauris  did  not  take  arms  in  their  own  defence,  in 
a  time  of  so  much  danger ;  but  he  answered,  although  they 
were  obedient  to  the  governor,  they  were  quite  unused  to 
war.  On  learning  the  state  of  afiairs  in  this  place,  I  resolv- 
ed to  leave  it  as  soon  As  possible,  that  I  might  get  to  the 
.king ;  but  I  could  neither  procure  a  guide,  nor  prevail  on 
the  governor  to  shew  me  any  fiivour.  By  the  advice  of  my 
landlord  1  kept  myself  very  much  concealed,  and  employed 
my  interpreter  and  Augustin  of  Pavia,  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  Kaffa  because  he  understood  a  little  Persian, 
to  purchase  our  provisions,  in  which  employment  they  were 
exposed  to  much  ill  treatment,  and  were  often  in  hazard  of 
their  lives. 

•  Some  days  afterwards,  one  of  the  sons  of  Uzun-Hassan, 
named' Masfi-lK^  V  cc^ii^e  to  Tauris  with  1000  horse,  to  de- 
fend the  <nty  from  the  incursions  of  Zagarli.  I  waited  on 
thifr  prince,  having  great  difficulty  to  obtain  an  audience,  tel- 
ling htm  that  I  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  his  father,  and  hail 
iiera  of  guides,  whom  I  prayed  him  to  provide  me ;  but  it 
was  quite  ineffectual,  as  he  hardly  deigned  to  answer  me,  and 
took  no  kind  of  interest  in  me  or  my  affiiirs,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  return  disappointed  to  my  lodgings.  Masu-beg 
endeavoured  to  raise  money  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tauris 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  soldiers,  but  they  resisted  his  de- 
mands, and  all  the  shops  of  the  city  were  shut  up.  In  tliis 
emeigencrfy  being  unable  to  procure  provisions,  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  quit  my  lodgings,  with  all  my  people,  taking  refuge  in 
BB  Airmenian  church,  where  they  gave  us  a  smsol  place  in 
which  to  keep  our  horses ;  and  I  ordered  all  my  people  to 
keep  constandy  within  doors,  to  avoid  meeting  wim  injury. 
My  Apprehensions  on  this  occasion  may  easily  be  conceived ; 
but  Obd,  who  had  fdready  protected  us  in  so  many  dangers, 
'iniB  mercifully  pleased  to  ddiver  us  from  that  which  now 
hxms  over  us.  On  the  7th  of  September,  Bertonius  Liont' 
paruus  ^,  whom  I  had  before  seen  at  Kaffa,  and  who  had 
been  sent  by  our  illustrious  republic,  arrived  at  Tauris.     He 

was 

* 

7  It' IS  difficult  to  determine  whedier  Contarini  here  means  Maksad-beg 
or  Masihrbeg,  as  Uxun-Hassan  had  two  sons  of  these  names;  Maksud  was 
the  elder,  aiul  may  have  been  the  person  named  in  the  text  Masu.  Bee  or 
Q^  ^gnifies  Lord  or  Prince. — ^£. 

'  8  'nie  person  inentioned  before  by  Contarini  as  a  messenger  from  Ve- 
aic^  and  whom  he  met  with  at  Kana,  was  named  on  that  occasion  Pauhis 
pmnSutmus,  totally  dtsdmilar  fronx  the  name  in  thu  part  of  the  text. — E- 
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was  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  named  Brancalione^  and 
having  come  by  way  of  Trebisond  was  a  month  later  than 
me  in  reaching  Tauris.  I  now  dispatched  Augustin  de  Par* 
via,  of  whom  I  have  before  made  mention,  with  letters  to  the 
republic  of  Venice,  in  which  I  gave  an  accomit  to  the  senate 
of  all  that  Iiad  hiippened  to  us  hitherto.  I  sent  this  man  by 
way  of  Alapia,  where  he  at  length  arrived  in  goo^  health, 
after  having  escaped  many  dangers. 

Although  I  remained  in  Tauris  till  the  22d  of  September, 
I  was  not  able  to  acquire  any  exact  knowk'dge  of  the  city, 
having  been  forced  to  conceal  myself  the  whole  time.  It  is 
a  larifc  city,  but  its  territory  in  some  places  is  uncultivated, 
and  I  believe  nowhere  very  populous ;  it  abounds,  however, 
in  all  the  necessaries  of  lite,  but  these  are  dear.  Much  silk 
is  produced  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  exported  by  way 
of  Alapia*  A  considerable  quantity  of  cloth  is  manuractur- 
cd  in  the  place,  which  likewise  abounds  in  various  merchan- 
dize, but  1  did  not  hear  of  any  pearls  or  precious  stones. 
Fortunately  for  us  a  Qidilaskir,  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
Uzuu-Has8un,  an-ived  about  this  time  at  Tauris,  who  return^ 
ed  from  an  enibiissy  into  Turkey,  where  he  had  unsuccessful 
ly  endeavoured  to  ncgociate  a  peace  between  his  master  and 
the  Turkish  government.  Immediately  on  lemning  the  ar« 
riviU  of  this  person,  I  used  every  effort  to  procure  an  int^r* 
view,  in  which  I  succeeded,  and  by  means  of  a  present,  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  admit  me  and  my  retinue  into  his  suite. 
He  received  me  with  much  civility,  and  gi'anted  all  I  asked, 
assuring  me  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  he  would  con- 
duct me  in  safety  to  the  king.  Among  his  slaves  there  ware 
two  Illyriau  rcnegadoes,  who  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with 
my  people,  to  whom  they  promised  to  give  every  assistance 
in  their  power,  and  to  give  us  due  notice  of  the  departure 
of  their  master,  which  they  faithfully  performed,  and  fiir 
wliich  I  rewardeil  tliem. 

On  die  i^'Jd  of  Se))tember  we  departed  from  Tauris  with 
the  Persian  counseUt>r,  accompanied  likewise  by  a  great  mar 
ny  merc)):mts  ;nu1  others,  who  took  the  advantage  of  travel- 
ling under  his  protection,  from  fear  of  being  plundered  by 
the  rebds.  This  cinmtry  in  which  we  now  travelled  was 
i|uite  leveU  with  very  few  hills,  so  drv  that  we  saw  no  trees 
oxiHi^t  alonjir  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  having  only  a  few  small 
villages,  in  which  we  purchaseil  what  was  neceJsaiy  for  oar 
journey,  and  ^Iwuys  rested  before  mid-day  in  the  open  air, 

being 
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bdng  unable  to  travel  during  the  height  of  the  sun,  on  ao- 
ooimt  of  the  great  heat.  Travelling  in  this  manner,  we  arriv- 
ed at  Stdtame  on  the  27th  of  September.  TTiis  city  appear- 
ed to  be  very  handsome,  surrounded  by  walk,  and  d^nd- 
ed  by  a  flood  citadel  We  saw  here  three  most  curious  brazen 
galesy  ^mich  had  been  made  at  Damascus,  the  finest  things  I 
ever  beheld,  which  must  have  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  city  of  Sultanie  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  mountains,  some  of  which  are  exceedingly  steep  and  pre- 
dpitous,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  forced  to  remove 
into  lower  situations  during  winter,  on  account  of  the  seve- 
rity of  the  cold.  Wc  remained  there  for  three  days,  and  re- 
sumed our  journey  on  the  30th  of  September,  travelling 
sometimes  in  plaims  and  sometimes  among  hills,  but  always 
taking  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  the  open  air. 

^  On  the  6th  of  October  we  arrived  at  Sena  ^,  a  city  without 
walls,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  in  which  city  we  passed  the  night  in  toler- 
ably bad  quarters.  We  departed  m>m  thence  on  the  8th, 
ana  stopping,  according  to  our  usual  custom,  in  the  fields,  I 
was  seized  with  a  violent  intermittent  fever,  insomuch  that  I 
could  hardly  get  on  horseback  next  day,  and  that  with  infi- 
nite distress.  We  arrived  early  next  day  at  Kom,  where  I 
was  forced  to  stop,  all  my  attendants  being  seized  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  with  myself,  except  our  priest  Stephen  Testa, 
who  took  care  of  us  alL  Our  fever  was  so  malignant  that 
we  were  all  delirious  during  the  height  of  the  access  or  hot 
fit  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  the  royal  counsellor  sent 
to  visit  me,  begging  my  excuse  that  he  could  not  wait  for 
me,  because  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  repair  without  delay 
to  the  king ;  but  that  he  had  left  one  of  his  attendants  with 
me  as  a  guide,  and  that  I  need  not  now  be  under  any  appre- 
hension, as  there  were  none  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
do  me  harm.  .  I  remained  here  a  long  time  sick.  The  city 
of  Sena  or  Sava  is  not  large,  and  has  mud  walls,  being  si- 
tuated in  a  champaign  country,  which  is  well  pec^led,  and 
abounds  in  every  thing  necessary  to  life. 

On  the  :J4th  of  October,  being  much  recovered,  we  re- 
sumed our  journey,  though  I  was  still  so  weak  as  to  find 

much 


^  Assuredly  the  Sava  of  modern  maps,  a  city  of  Irac-agemi,  wlikh  stands 
apon  one  of  these  extraordinary  rivers,  so  numerous  in  Persia,  which  lose 
tfiemselves  in  the  sands^  after  a  short  but  useful  run.— £. 
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much  difficulty  m. sitting  on  horseback.  Next  day  we  ar- 
rived at  the  city  jpf  Costian  *^,  which  very  mud  res^nUes 
Kom,  except  tliat  it.  is  somewhat-handsomer.  On  tbefoOow- 
ing  dayi  we  came  to  J^eihas,  or  Nathan.  This  city  stands 
'likewise  in  a  flat  country*  which,  produces  nmcti  wine.  Ire* 
mained.  h^e  <m^  day,  both  to  recruit  jny  strength,  and  be- 
cause I  felt  some  retura  of  my  fever.  :  On  the  2bth  of-Octo- 
ber^  I  prepared  as  well  as  I  was  able  ta  finish  my  journey, 
which  was-  all  on  phia  ground^  and  arrived  at  Ispaluui^  wheire 
Uzun-Hassan  th^i.  resided,  on  the  3d  of  November,  having 
employed  twenty*four  days  in  t>iir  journey. from  Tauidi  to 
this  place,!  I  immediately  sought  out  the  dwelling  of  Jom- 
phat  Barbae  '  \  tlteambassador  of  Venice,.and  went  to  him. 
He  received  me  withmuch  joy,^and  noany  embroceswere 
mutuiaily  ^ven  and  received,  and  we  rqoiced.  together  on -my 
safe  onival :  Bui  as  I  had  much,  need  of  rest,  I  very  toon 
went  to-  bed.  When  the  king  heard  of  my  arrival,  he  sent 
some  of  his  slaves  to  congrajtuiate  me,!  who  presented  meiirith 
some  refreshments  sent  by  his  majesty* 

EiGU'ly  in  th^  morning  of  the  4ih  November,  some  of  the 
kings  slaves  came  to  require  that  Josaphat  Barbaro  and  I 
should  Qome  to  .courU ;  On  being  introduced  to  an  aodienoe, 
we  found  th^  king  attended  by  eight  of  his  principal  joffioen. 
Having  made  my  obeisance  after,  the  manner  of  me  coontry, 
I  presented  the  letters  of  the  republic,  and.  explained  the^ub- 
ject.of  my  mission  '\-    When  I  had  finished  vpejkbugi.  be 

answered 

10  About  sixty  miles  S.  S.  £•  firom  Kom.  I  im.  disposed  to  tkiak  tint 
Contarini  has  slumpt  bis  journey  en  the  present  occiasttm ;  as  it  is  hardly  to 
be  believed  a  person  in  the  weak  state  he  describes  himself  could  have  trv 
veiled  unth  so  much  rapicfity :  Berides,  so  far  as  we  can  leara  from  hit  jtim^ 
nal,  he  travelled-  ahmyt  with  the  same  set'  of  horses .  Indeed  tho  seqon  on* 
mediately  justifies .  t^  Mspiciai,:  ^  ihe  sabsequent  dates :  are  morajdisttutt 
than  the  travelling  days  of  (he  text  would  wmaxii,^Em 

1 1  See  Travels  of  Josaphat  Barbaro  to  Asof  in  143^5)  in  our  Coflectiont 
Vol  I.  p.  SOif  in  the  mtrodpcrion  to  which  articl^>  it  will  be  seeiiJtkit  Ae 
had  be^  sent  6n'an  emhMsy fromTenice to UzoshHassan  m  1579| two 
years  before  Contarini ;  and  aippem  to.have  muiiKdin  the  east  £of  feuteea 
years  in  .that  capacity^.a^rthe  dq»rtureof'CoiiUriiu  on  his  rctiiin.So  Ve- 
nice.— ^E.  .    .  .  " ' 

12  This  nowhere  distinctly  appeafs ;  but  we  mtay  eanly  understand  inci- 
dentally, and  from  the  history  of  the  period,  that  the  Venetian  republic  en» 
deavotired  to  stir  up  enenues  to  the  Turkish  empire  in  the  east,  being  unable 
to  resist  its  power^  now  exerted  against  them  in  the  Morea  and  the  Gfaneek 
islapds ;  ~and  we  may  cfven  surmise  diat  Uzun-Hassan  was  subsidized  by  the 
Venetians  ta  make  war  upon  the  Turks. — E- 
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answered  me  in  every  point,  and  in  few  words ;  and,  among 
other  things,  he  excused  his  conduct  in  having  been  obligetl 
to  retire  to  this  part  of  his  kingdom.  After  this  we  were  or- 
dered to  be  seated,  and  his  courtiers  gave  us  an  entertainment 
iiccx>rdinff  to  the  Persian  fashion,  which  consisted  odnany 
disheB  tcferably  veil  dressed.  After  the  repast,  we  took  leave 
of  the  king,  and  retired  to  our  quarters.  Two  days  after- 
wards, we  wcte  again  sent  for  to  court,  when  most  of  the 
Toyal  apartments  were  shewn  me.-  The  king  then  resided 
in  a  very  pleasant  country  palace,  situated  on  the«banks  of  a 
river.  -  In  one  of  the  rooms,  there  was  a  painting  of  OgurliK 
Mohomined,  the  kings  eldest  son,  leading  the  sultan  Busech, 
PF  Abu  Said,  tied  with  a  rope ;  and  in  another  picture  the 
def^fitBHion  6l  Busech  was  represented.  We  were  again  in- 
vited to-  an  entertainment,  at  which  many  difiei'cnt  kinds  of 
^XHifeckions  were  served  up.  We  remained  at  Ispalian  till 
tike.  iiSth  of  .November,  during  which  period  we  were  fre^ 
quentfy  invUed  to  court.  The  city  of  Ispahan,  like  tlie  rest 
of  fhe:  Persian  cities,  is  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts.  It 
stands  in  a  plain,  and  is. abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Having  rebelled  against  the  king,  it  was 
besieged  and  suffered  much  injury ;  for,  being  obstinately  de- 
fended^  it*  was  subjected  to  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  fury  of  the  sddiers. 

.'  Persia  is  a  very  flat  and  arid  country,  in  many  parts  of 
whicb^  there  are  salt  lakes.  In  such  parts  as  can  be  supplied 
with  water,  grain  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth  are  produced 
in  fbbun^^ice,  and  there  are  plenty  of  beasts  of  all  kmds,  as  it 
Im  eveiT where  intersected  and  surrounded  by  fertile  moun- 
tains, but  every,  thing  is  very  dear.  The  Venetian  quart  of 
wjqe.  js  sold  Tor  three  or  four  ducats ;  but  bread  is  not  so 
dfi^  in  proportion.  A  camels'  load  of  wood  costs  a  ducat. 
IlaiBh  .is  dearer  than  with  us,  and  seven  hens  cost  a  ducat ; 
|nit.  other  articles  of  provisions  are  dieaper.  The  Persians 
JK9  >'.  civil  and  huinane  people.;  and  though  Mahometans, 
tbej.  6q  xipt  h^te  ^the  Qiristians. . .  The  women  are  very  mo- 
dify dressed,'  and  ride  on  horseback  with  even  more  grace 
diga  themen ;  and,' judging  Irom  the  good  appearance  of  the 
1lfl^>.  the.wotiien  ar^:prpb{U)ly  b^dsome. 
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Section  IV. 

Contarini  accompanies  Uzun-Hassanjroin  Ispahan  to  Tauris^ 
where  he  ^finas  Ambassadors  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Prince  [of  Muscovy^  and  gets  leave  to  return  to  Ve- 
nice. 

The  king  left  Ispahan  with  aD  his  court  on  the  25th  of 
November  for  Tauris,  and  we  travelled  along  with  him,  pas- 
sing through  most  of  the  places  which  we  had  seen  in  jgoing 
to  Ispahan.  In  this  jouimey  we  always  slept  in  tents  m  the 
fidds,  and  the  camp  was  well  supplied  with  provisions,  as 
many  merchants  haa  received  orders  to  provide  grain,  vic- 
tuals of  all  kinds,  and  all  sorts  of  necessaries.  On  the  14th 
of  November  we  arrived  at  Kom,  where  we  remained  two 
days  under  tents,  exposed  to  extremely  cold  weather,  and  ex- 
perienced much  ditiiculty  to  procure  a  small  house  in  which 
to  shelter  ourselves.  We  continued  at  this  place  till  the 
21st  of  March  li74f,  during  which  interval  we  wrnt  fre- 
quently to  court,  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  king,  on 
which  occasions  we  were  generally  invited  to  dinner.  The 
Persian  court  is  veiy  magiiificent,  being  attended  by  many 
high  officers  of  state,  and  every  day  400  persons  dine  along^ 
with  the  king.  These  are  all  seated  on  the  ground,  and  are 
served  in  copper  basons  with  boiled  rice,  or  some  other  mess 
made  of  flesh  and  grain  boiled  together;  but  the  king  is 
served  in  great  magnificence  at  a  separate  table,  with  a  great 
variety  ot  dishes  of  different  kinds  of  meat.  During  his 
meals,  tlie  kin^  is  oflcn  served  with  wine,  and  then  the  mih* 
sicians  sing  and  play  u}X)n  flutes  such  songs  and  tunes  as  the 
king  pleases  to  order.  The  king  is  of  a  good  size,  with  a  thin 
visage  and  agreeable  countenance,  having  somewhat  of  the 
Tartar  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be  about  seventv  years  old. 
His  manners  were  very  affable,  and  he  conversed  fiimiliarly 
with  every  one  around  him;  but  I  noticed  that  his  hanos 
trembled  when  he  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips.  It  is  not  need-- 
ful  that  I  should  enumerate  all  the  audiences  which  I  had  on 
the  subject  of  my  mission,  of  which  I  shall  make  occasional 
mention  hereafter. 

On  the  21st  of  March  the  king  and  all  the  court  left  Kom, 
on  their  journey  towards  Tauris,  the  baggage  being  carried 

by 
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by  camels  and  mules.     Each  day  we  hardly  excccdctl  ten  or 
twelve,  or  at  the  most  twenty  Italian  luilesi  and  always  stopt 
at  each  encampment  till  the  forage  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
consumed.     The  Persian  mode  of  travelling  Ls  thus :    The 
:B7omen  always  arrive  first  at  the  new  camp,  where  they  set  up 
the  tents  and  cook  provisions  for  thcii'  husbands,     lliey  are 
well  clothed  and  ride  upon  good  horses,  which  ihcy  manage 
with  much  dexterity.     ^JThe  Persian  nation  is  very  magniii- 
cent,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp  and  shew,  and  it  is  very 
agi'eeable  to  see  tneir  march  at  some  distance.     The}'  aie 
very  careful  of  their  camels,  of  which  they  have  great  nuni- 
bets,  even  the  poorest  seldom  travelling  with  less  than  »cvea 
o£  these  animals ;  by  this  means,  tlie  prodigious  tniin  which 
attends  the  court  a^jpears  to  consist  of  many  more  ix^rsoii s 
than  it  actually  contains.     When  the  king  entered  Ecbatana, 
his  suite  consisted  of  about  2000  persons,  but  many  left  the 
camp  on  the  march,  as  it  suited  their  fancy  or  convenience, 
and  the  king  never  had  above  500  horse  along  with  him. 
The  royal  tents  were  exceedingly  beautiful  and  magnificent, 
and  his  bed  was  ornamented  with  scarlet  hangings.     The 
merchants  who  attended  the  camp  sokl  every  thing  at  a  high 
price.     All  of  our  party  were  accommodated  with  tents,  ax 
we  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  king,  who  often  honoured  uh 
with  an  mvitadon  to  supper,  and  at  otlier  times  frequeiitiv 
sent  us  refreshments.     We  were  always  treated  witli  mucli 
civility,  and  never  received  any  injuries  or  afironta. 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  king  encamped  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Tauris,  when  a  certain  monk  of  tlie  Boulonnois 
named  Louis,  who  called  himself  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
envoy  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  at  tlie  camp,  at- 
tended by  five  horsemen.  Tlie  king  asked  if  we  knew 
him,  and  we  accordingly  told  what  wc  knew  without  dissi- 
mulation. Next  day  we  king  gave  him  an  acidieiice,  at 
which  we  were  present  by  command.  This  patriarch  present- 
ed to  the  king  three  robes  of  gold  tissue,  three  others  of  scar- 
let silk,  and  some  of  fine  doth,  and  opened  his  commission, 
making  many  great  oilers  of  service  from  his  prince,  and 
many  fine  promises  in  very  magnificent  terms,  which  do  not 
appear  proper  for  me  to  repeat,  and  which  the  king  did  not 
seem  to  care  much  about.  We  were  all  invited  to  dinner, 
during  which  the  king  started  many  que>tions,  to  whid)  he 
gave  very  pertinent  answers  himself.  After  dinner  wc  re- 
turned to  our  tents. 

On 
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On  the  2d  of  June  we  arrived  at  Tenris,  in  which  placie 
lodgings  were  appointed  lor  us.  Six  days  afterwards,  Uziuh 
Hassan  sent  for  the  patriarcli  and  us  to  coult ;  and  althoii^ 
he  had  three  or  four  times  informed  me  alreocly  that  'I  muat 
prepare  to  return  into  Italy,  leaving  my  cdleogue  Baf'baxo 
at  his  court,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  Si6^  joumeyj 
and  hod  done  every  thin^  in  my  power  to  put  offmj  depaiv 
tare.  When  we  went  to  court,  the  king  addrestiea  himielf 
first  to  the  patriarch,  whom  he  order^  to  return  to  his  princej 
and  to  say  from  him,  that  he,  the  king,  would  vcty  slkxrtly 
declare  war  against  the  Turks,  having  ahreadj-takaoL  the 
field  with  that  view*,  and  that  he  never  failed  inperfermhig 
his  promises.  He  then  turned  to  me,  saying,  **  Returft  to 
your  country,  and  tell  your  musters  that  I  snail  veiy  sow 
make  war  upon  the  Ottomans,' and  desire  them  to-^b  their 
duty  as  1 4BhaiI  do  jnin^  I  know'-  no  one  bettn*  fitted  to'  cariy 
this  message  than  yoii,  who  have  -actiiCHnEi^anied  -me  -firom-.  h^ 
pahan,  and  have  seen -my  preparations;  so  that  ygu  are  sblp 
to  inform  the  Christian  princes  of  nil  that  ybii  have  fiMi^,  foul 
ofmy  goodintentionSb"  I  o&red  «€nr«)«l  reasons  for  exbu^g 
myself  from  obeying  these  ^comiliaaads,  which  ga^e  iiie  much 
vexation ;  but  the  kmg  k)oked  at  mo.  with  ft  severe  expfe^on 
of  countenance,  saying,  <*  It  is  my- pleasure'  fefffSii  to  go, 
and  I  command  you&  '  I  shall  give  you  letters;  for  your  inAs^ 
ters,  which  will  inform-  them  of  my  sentiments  am  die  rek- 
sons  of  your  return;^  In'tbia  state  of  embiEiri-assment,  I  waifi 
advised  by  tlie  patriarch  and  M-.  Josaphat  tio  coniply  with  a 
good  grace  ;^  oh  which  I  replied  to  the  kin^  as  follows :  '*  My 
departure.  Sir,  gives  mo  much  distress;  but  since  you  'y^l^^ 
it  proper j  I  make  no  more  objections,  and  am  ready' to  obe^ 
your  orders*  Wher^^ver  I  may  go,  I  shall  speak  of  your  gKajt 
power  and  goodnesd,  'and  the  honours  I  have  ri^cjnved  frbm 
your  m£^esty,  and  shall  exhort  i^  the  princes  of  Christendom 
to  join  their  fortes -with  you  agiainst  the  commcm- en^y.** 
My  speech  pleasedthe  king,  and  ^e  answered  in^f  kiAdly  flO 
cOTding.  to  bis  wonted  manifer.  -  Aftar  retiring  froin-th!^  au- 
dience, the  kii^  sent  «oihe  Persmn  'h>bes  to  the  patriarcK  aufl 
me,  made  of  fine  stuff  and  very  beautifully  omattiehtedf  and 
presented  each'  of  us-  with  a  hbrse  and  some  money  to  asiKt 
us  during  our  journey.  *  ; 

We  remained  two  days  at  Tauris  after  the  kings  d^¥^ 
ture,  and  set  out  on  the  10th  of  June  to  r^iti  Uic  ccnirty 
which  was  then  encamped  in  a  pleasant  s^t  iaraong  excellent 

i>  pastures 
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pastures  and  pleiity*  of  find  wells^  abonttwehtyriiVc  miles  from 
Tauri&      We  remained  dielre  till  the  passturcsr  were  eaten 
bare^  and  then  marched  about  fifteen  mifes  farther.     On  the 
27th,of  Junie  the  king  gave  us  our-final  a'ttdience,  at  which  he 
gaveus  presents 'for  oiir  ve^^cctive  sovereignV;  diatisto  sair, 
to  the  patriarch'for  the  Dake  of  Burgundy ;  to  myself  for  tne 
repuUte;  and  to  one  MartusRuffiiSy  who  had  come  trlth  an 
embassy  Ifirom  the  prince  of  Muscovy •-     The  presents  consist- 
ed in  certain  piei»s  -of  woiicman^hip  made  in  the  European 
fashion^  two  swwds^' and  certain  omaiRents  for  the  head, 
which  are  usoaBy  fiustened  to  bonnets;  ..  Tharc  were  ttvo  Per- 
sian/ambassadors  in  the  audienceK^h  amber,  oiic  of  whom  was 
destined  on  a  mission  into  Russia.     At-  length  the  king  turn- 
ing towards  the  patriarch  and  me,  addressed  us  nearly  as  fbl- 
lofwn:  "  You  wil]  return  with  all  speed  to  your  masters,  and 
Will  tell  them  and  all  the  qther  Christian  princes  from  me, 
that  I  have  used  all  diligence  in  taking  the  field  to  make  war 
on  the  Turks,  as  it  had  been  concerted  between  them  and 
me.     The  emperor  of  the  Turks  is  at  present  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  will  make  no  enterprizc  of  importance  this  year. 
As  for  myself  I  propose  sending  one  part  of  my  army  to  re^ 
duce  my  rebeOious  son,  and  another  against  the  Turkish  ge- 
nerals, while  I  shall  remain  here  at  hand,  to  act  against  uie 
eofoixy  a^  occaskm  may  require."   He  gave  orders,  both  to  us 
and  to.  his  own  amba^adors^  to  report- this  to  all  the  {irinces 
of  Christendom.-    I  did  tiot  receive  these  orders  with  more 
satisikction  than  I  had>done  the!  former ;  but  I  had  no  ineans 
of  escape,  and  must  necessarily  ^obey^    .Wherefore,  having 
taken  our  leara,  wc  pirepated  for  our  departure,  lind  were 
unexpectedly,  commaaded;  to  remain  till  next  day.    hi  the 
mean  .time,  he  conveyed  a  great  part  of  hisihfanfryduring 
the  ni^tto  'the  other  «ide  of  a  mountmn.    Next  morning 
early,  the  Jtukcassan^  or  conductor  of  ambassadors,  carried 
us  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  meaning  to  eonfer  with  us.  on  some 
important  subject,  and  on- the'  appearance  bf  the  Persian  in- 
fiuDtiry  nndec  mareh^  he  pointed  them  «iit'  to  iis  as  if  he  had 
been  snrpriBfd  at  seeing  .so  many- additidliid  troops  oottdng  to 
the Tcyatcan^;    The  better  to  fiivour  this  deception,  some 
of  his.  slaves  exclaimed  as  astonidied,  that  tliere  were  a  great 
many  soldiers,  and  that  at  le^st  10,000  were  coming  to  rein- 
force the  army.     But  we  easily  saw  through  the  contrivance, 
and  were  certain  that  these  pretended  new  troops  were  mere- 
ly the  ordinary  royal  escort,  which  had  only  changed  their 

position 
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position  to  impose  upon  us.  After  this  little  comedj,  the 
Mulscasson  gave  us  the  royal  letters  for  our  masters,  and  we 
returned  to  our  tents.  From  the  information  of  M.  Josa- 
phat  and  others,  the  military  force  of  this  kins  cannot  ex- 
ceed 20,000  cavalry,  some  of  whom  have  wooden  bucUenk 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  Others  have  a  kind  of  cuirasses 
made  of  very  thin  plates  of  steel,  which  they  wear  over  their 
ordinary  habits.  Their  usual  arms  are  bows  and  arrows, 
and  cimeters,  while  some  have  small  leathern  tai^gets  covered 
with  silk,  and  others  carry  helmets  and  cuirasses.  Their  horses 
are  beautiful  and  vigorous,  and  very  numerous.  In  r^ard 
to  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  and  the  state  of  the  king£mi, 
I  shall  mention  what  I  know  of  these  sul]gects  as  occasion 
may  ofler  during  the  recital  of  my  travels  $  but  I  do  niot 
think  it  proper  to  weary  my  readers  with  any  lengthened  de- 
tail 


Section  V. 

Journey  (^  Contarini  from  Persia^  through  Georgia  and  Afm^ 

grelia^  to  the  cihf  of  Phasis* 

Being  entirely  ready  to  depart  on  the  1st  of  July,  we  took 
leave  of  M.  Josaphat  Barbaro  in  his  tent,  when  we  mutually 
shed  tears  in  sincere  grief  at  our  separation.  Having  re- 
commended myself  to  the  protection  of  God,  I  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  began  my  joum^,  accompanied  by  the  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  Marcus  Rumis  the  Muscovite,  and  the 
two  Persian  ambassadors,  intending  to  return  by  way  of 
Phasis,  which  is  under  tlie  dominion  of  Uzun-Hassan.  To 
this  route  we  were  advised  by  certain  birds  of  bad  augury, 
who  were  omens  of  the  terrible  dangers  we  had  to  encounter 
in  the  sequel*  Coining  to  the  villages  of  the  catholic  Arme- 
nians, formerly  mentioned,  we  were  well  received  by  theur 
bishops,  and  attended  the  mass  r^ularly  during  three  days 
that  we  had  to  remain  here,  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisiona 
for  the  journey.  From  thence  we  came  to  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  travelling  through  plains  interspersed  with  hills,  and 
arrived  on  the  12th  of  July  at  Typsi ',  which  is  subject  to  the 

king 

1  Thii  in  all  probability  b  a  coimption  of  Tiffit,  or  Teffliz,  the  capital  of 

^^  Georgia^ 
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king  of  the  Georgians*  This  city  stands  up(Hi  m  hill,  at  the 
ioQt  of  which  runs  the  river  Tigre^oxui  it  is  defended  by  a 
good  castle  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence.  It  was  formerly 
a  celebrated  place,  but  i§  at  present  almost  utterly  ruined, 
though  beginning  to  revive,  and  contains  many  good  catho- 
lics* In  this  place  we  took  lip  oiir  lodgings  with  a  person 
named  Arminius,  of  the  catliolic  faith.  In  travelling  throii^ 
Oeoxgia,  we  found  a  few  villages  composed  of  huts,  and  some 
castles  among  the  mountainsj  but  these  were  rare  and  dis- 
tant* 

On  the  19th  of  July,  being  near  the  frontlets  of  Mingrelid, 
we  chanced  to  meet  with  Pangratius,king  of  Georgia,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  surrounded  oy  mountains,  and  went  to  pay 
oar  respects  to  him,  when  he  invited  us  to  dinner.  We  bad 
to  sit  on  the  ground,  having  a  skin  spread  before  us  instead 
of  a  table-cloth,  and  were  served  with  roasted  meat  and  fowls, 
very  ill  dressed  $  but,  by  way  of  making  amends,  they  fre- 
quently presented  us  with  large  goblets  of  wine,  ^  tliQr  seem 
to  place  all  dignity  and  merit  in  deep  drinking.  For  this 
reason  it  is  their  custom,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meals,  to 
challenge  one  another  to  drink,  and  he  who  empties  the 
greatest  number  of  goblets,  is  held  in  highest  estcan.  As 
tiie  Turks  drink  no  wine,  tlieir  presence  was  some  restraint 
that  day  on  their  usual  bacchanalian  contests,  and  as  we  nei- 
ther could  nor  would  compete  with  them,  we  were  held  in 
great  contempt.  The  king  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  of 
mrge  make,  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Tartar  counte- 
nance. We  jpartcd  from  the  king  of  Georgia  next  day,  and 
on  the  22d  of  July,  on  the  confines  of  Mingrelia,  we  fell  in 
with  a  Georgian  commander  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  who  was  posted  in  this  place  to  prevent 
injury  from  the  disorders  that  had  broke  out  in  Mingrelia, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Bendian,  prince  of  that  coun- 
try. T'^ese  people  stopped  and  frightened  us  with  man^ 
cruel  menaces ;  but  at  length,  after  being  robbed  of  two  qm- 
vers  full  of  arrows,  and  haying  to  gratify  them  with  some 
mdnev,  we  escaped  from  them,  andinade  the  best  of  our  way 
to  a  dustance.    Leaving  the  public  road,  we  struck  off  into  a 

VOL.  II.  K  thick 

Geoir^g^  which  is  situated  on  the  river  Eur  or  Cyrus,  erroneously  named 
^Tigre  in  the  text.  The  proper  name  of  this  country  is  Ourgi-stan^  or  the 
country  of  the  Ourgis  which  his  been  oomiptrd  by-the  fiuropeaos  inio 
Oeorgiair«->£. 
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thick  wood,  where  we  passed  the  night  in  prodigious  appre- 
hension. 

On  the  following  day,  while  approaching  the  city  of  Coii 
ti*f  we  met  some  peasants  in  a  narrow  pass,  who  preven 
us  for  some  time  from  going  forwards,  and  even  thr 
to  put  us  to  death.  After  much  altercation ,  and  many  threats, 
they  seized  three  horses  belonging  to  the  Turks  ^,  which 


with  great  diiBculty  redeemed  for  twenty  ducats.     On  th 
evening  we  reached  Cutais*  which  is  a  royal  fortress.    Whil^ss 
passing  a  bridge  over  a  river,  early  u)  the  moniiriff  of 
24th  OT  July,  we  were  again  attacked  by  robbers,  who 
upon  us  suddenly,  and,  after  many  threats,  forced  us  to  pay^ 
the  fiill  value  of  our  horses,  before  they  would  allow  us  tr» 
continue  our  journey.     After  passing  this  bridge,  we  enterecf 
Mingrelia,  where  we  folloined  our  wonted  custom  of  sleeping 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  though  we  had  niany  worse  in- 
conveniencics  and  dangers  to  encounter :  for,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  having  passed  over  a  river  by  mean*  of  rafts^  we  were 
conducted  to  the  dwelling  of  a  certain  lady,  named  Marescttf 
sister  of  the  deceased  prince  Badian,  who  nn^cived  us  at  first 
with  much  civility,   and  treated  us  with  bread  and  wine,  af- 
ter which  we  were  conducted  into  a  field  belonging  to  her, 
which  was  close  shut  on  all  sides.     On  the  morrow,  when  we 
were  about  to  depart,  we  oflered  her  a  present  of  twenty  da- 
cats,  as  a  return  for  her  hospitality,  \('hich  at  iirst  she  pre- 
tended to  reftise ;  but  we  soon  discovered  her  treachery,  as 
fihe  insisted  on  our  paying  two  ducats  as  a  ransom  for  eadi 
of  our  horses.     We  expressed  our  astonishment  at  thiB  rtsfmr 
city,  and  endeavoured  to  represent  our  inability  to  campbf 
with  such  exorbitant  demands,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  we 
were  forced  to  comply,  being  afraid  that  she  might  even  have 
plundered  us  of  every  thing. 

Leaving  this  rapacious  dame,  we  arrived  at  Phasis  on  the 
27th  of  July,  some  on  horseback  and  others  in  boats,  where 
we  again  Icdged  with  Martha,  the  Circassian  lady,  whom  I 
formerly  mentioned.  After  having  run  many  risks  in  onr 
journey,  we  here  learnt  a  piece  of  most  a£9ictive  news^  that 
the  Turks  had  taken  possession  of  Ka&  or  Theodosis  in 

the 

9  Cntiif  la  Imeritia^  nsuned  CotacMi  on  a  former  occaaioii  in  tlia  test  J 

8  These  Turki  must  luiye  been  the  Fman  amhaflsadoci  of  Uxmi-IIii- 
Mn.<-*£. 
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the  Crimea,  by  which  we  were  deprived  of  our  last  resource, 
and  shut  out  apparency  from  every  hope  of  continuing  our 
voyage  homewards.  Our  distress  on  receiving  this  inteUi- 
gdice  may  easily  be  conceived,  and,  in  fact,  we  were  so  much 
cast  down,  as  not  to  know  what  measures  to  pursue,  -or  to 
which  hand  to  turn  us.  Louis,  tlie  patriarch  of  Aiitiochy 
resolved  upon  going  through  Tartary  and  Russia,  with  which 
route  he  was  acquainted.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  uiged 
the  promises  we  had  mutually  come  under  at  the  bcjrinning  of 
oar  Journey,  never  to  separate  on  any  account.  To  this  he 
answered,  that  the  unforeseen  circumstances  which  had  oc- 
curred, were  a  sufficient  warrant  to  every  one  to  consult  hi$ 
Own  individual  safety.  I  insisted  and  beseeched  him  not  to 
treat  me  with  such  unfeeling  cruel^,  but  all  in  vain,  for  he 
prepared  to  set  off  along  with  the  Turkish  ambassador,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Uzun- Hassan  as  his  particuhr  conipanion. 
In  this  extremity  I  went  to  Marcus  Ruffus,  and  the  Turkish 
ambassador  who  was  joined  with  him  by  the, king  of  Persia, 
to  whom  I  mentioned  my  intention  of  retummg  back  to 
Uzun-Hassan.  They  pretended  to  approve  my  plan,  and 
even  to  join  me,  and  we  embraced  as  entering  into  promise 
of  keeping  together ;  but  they  secretly  came  to  a  determina- 
tion of  taking  their  journey  through  the  province  of  Gorgore^ 
which  is  subject  to  Calcicanus^  and  to  the  city  of  Vati  *, 
which  is  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Turks,  and  pajrs  tribute  to 
the  Ghrand  Signior. 

The  patriarch  set  out  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  the  next 
day  Marcus  Ruffus  followed  him,  accompanied  by  several 
Russians,  partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  by  means  of  boats. 
Their  intentions  were  to  travel  from  Vati,  by  Shamaki,  an- 
ciently Cyropolis,  and  thence  into  Tartary.  Thus  left  alone 
in  a  strange  land,  I  leave  any  reasonable  person  to  think 
Dirhat  were  the  embarrassments  with  which  I  was  surrounded. 
I  was  unacquainted  with  a  single  individual,  having  no  com- 
pany but  that  of  my  domestics,  and  had  very  little  money  re- 
inaining.  In  short,  I  was  reduced  almost  to  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  get  out  of  the  country.  In  this  state  of  dis- 
tress 

4  This  proposed  route  seems  to  have  been  through  the  province  of  Guria 
to  Batwn  ;  and^  from  the  sequel^  to  have  returned  to  Georgia  and  Shirvan^ 
pasting  through  Derbent  and  the  Caspian  gates^  or  D^histen^  into  western 
U^artar^.  But  the  names  In  the  text  are  too  corrupt  for  any  certainty.  C^I* 
cicanu8>  m  the  text,  b  probably  a  corruption  of  Kalo  Johannes,  who  was 
•then  prince^  or  emperor^  of  Trcbisond. — £. 
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tress  I  fell  into  a  violent  feveri  and  could  get  no  other  nou-: 
rifihment  but  bread  and  water,  and  a  pullet  occasionally  vitfai 
much  difficulty ;  and  my  fever  increased  to  such  a  Qsgj^ 
that  I  became  delirious*  All  my  domestics  were  attacked  soon 
after  with  the  same  fever»  tlie  priest  Stephen  only  eacceptedf 
who  had  to  take  care  of  us  all.  My  only  bed  was  a  wretched 
mattress,  which  had  been  lent  me  by  a  person  named  John 
Volcan  s  and  my  life  was  despaired  of  by  every  one^  till  the  9th 
of  September,  when,  by  the  cares  of  Stephen  and  of  Martha, 
my  good  hostess,  or  rather  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the 
fever  abated,  and  I  soon  recovered  my  former  health,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one.  My  domestics  likewise  recover^ 
ed,  and  we  began  again  to  consult  on  the  best  means  of  es- 
caping out  of  oiu:  present  situation.  Some  proposed  to  take 
the  road  of  Syria,  but  I  deemed  tliis  too  dangerous ;  and 
we  at  length  came  to  the  determination  of  ffoing  by  Shamo- 
ki,  into  Tartary,  and  thence  by  Russia,  Poland,  and  Qcnna* 
ny»  I  got  accordingly  on  horseback  on  the  10th  of  S^tem- 
ber,but  had  hardly  rode  two  miles  when  I  was  forced  to  dis- 
mount and  rest  myself  on  the  ^ound.  I  was,  thereifore^  ob- 
liged to  return  to  my  lodging  m  Phasis,  where  we  remiined 
dU  the  17th,  when,  being  ^1  of  us  restored  to  health  and 
strength,  we  again  resumed  our  journey,  after  having  ,im- 
plored  the  protection  and  assistance  of  God.  I  now  took  a 
certain  Greek  into  my  service,  who  could  speak  the  Mingre- 
lian  language,  who  occasioned  me  a  thousand  troubles^  wmdi 
it  were  tedious  to  recount. 


Section  VL 

Leaving  Phasis^  Cofiiaritii  h'avels  through  Mifigrelia  and  Gear* 
gia^hdoMedia^and^  passing  the  Caspian^  anives  in  Tar" 
tary. 

Leaving  Phasis,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the  I7th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  taking  the  road  of  Mingrelia,  we  came  to  Coiaiif 
or  Cutais,  on  the  2l8t  of  that  month,  extremely  worn  out 
through  the  consec|uences  of  our  late  illness,  and  the  fiitigoes 
of  the  journey ;  and  as  the  Greek  whom  I  had  hired  never 
ceased  to  give  me  vexation,  I  here  parted  with  him  as  hand- 
somely as  I  could.  We  remained  two  days  at  Cutais,  among 
people  who  knew  us  not,  and  whose  language  vre  were  qnite 

9  ignoraiit 
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igtiorant  of.  Leaving  that  place,  and  tracing  back  our  for* 
mer  steps,  we  passed  over  several  mountains  in  mudi  fear, 
and  arrived  at  Hflis  on  the  30th  of  September,  where  we 
took  sfadter  in  the  chapel  of  a  certain  Armenian  catholic^ 
who  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  dead  person  than  of  a 
living  man,  but  who  rendered  us  every  possible  service.  This 
man  iiad  a  soil  who  lived  with  him,  and  who,  unfortunate^  for 
us,  was  seized  with  the  plague,  ii^-hich  had  raged  in  that  part  of 
the  country  this  year.  From  him  one  of  my  servants,  named 
Mafieo  of  Bergamo,  caught  the  distemper,  who  still  kept 
about  me  during  two  days,  though  ill,  as  be  was  my  own 
particular  domestic.  At  length,  growing  worse,  he  had  to 
take  to  his  bed,  when  the  distemper  shewed  itself;  and  as  he 
lay  in  the  same  room  with  me,  and  the  house  could  not  af- 
ford me  another,  I  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  hovel  where 
BGOie  cows  were  kept  at  night ;  and  as  the  Armenian  refused 
to  albw  Mafieo  to  remain  m  his  house,  I  was  constrained  to 
take  him  into  the  same  place  with  myself,  where  Stephen 
took  care  of  him,  till  God  pleased  to  take  him  out  of  the 
world.  After  the  death  of  Mafleo,  I  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty to  procure  another  stable  tor  myself,  that  1  might  get 
awav  irom  the  morbid  air  of  that  in  which  my  poor  servant 
diecL  In  this  extremity  we  were  utterly  abandoned,  except 
by  one  old  man,  who  understood  a  little  of  our  laiiguage^ 
and  who  served  us  with  much  affection. 

We  remained  at  this  place  till  the  21st  October,  and  on 
the  evening  before  our  intended  departure,  the  Persian  am- 
bassador, who  had  accompanied  the  patriarch,  came  to  Tiflis* 
He  complscined  grievously  of  having  been  plundered,  through 
the  fault  of  the  patriardi,  with  whom  he  had  traveUed  to 
Lavogasuj  where  he  had  left  him,  and  was  now  on  his  road 
to  oonmlain  to  Uzun-Hassan.  We  agreed  to  travel  in  com- 
piany  nom  Tiflis,  a  dty  belonging  to  Pancratia'.  From 
thence  in  two  days  we  entered  the  territories  of  Uzun-Has- 
eaa,  as  we  'took  the  road  towards  Shamaki,  or  Cyropolis^ 
which  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country.  On  the 
26th  of  October  we  separated,  as  the  Persian  went  to  Uzun- 
IJasean  at  Tauris,  and  I  took  the  road  for  the  dominions 
cSSivansef  in  which  Shamaki  stands ;  but  by  means  of  the 


1  Thie  name  is  probably  comipted  for  Bagration,  or  Bagratbioa,  which 
WW  once  the  fiunily  name  of  the  avvereigiu  ci  Georgia^  and^  if  I  nuttake 
not,  there  is,  or  WM  huely,  a  prince  of  tkit  £unily  dm  nunc  in  the  aervice 
of  Rumkr^E, 
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Persian  ambassador  I  procurred  a  molah^  or  Mahometan 
priest)  to  guide  me  on  the  road  to  Shamaki.     This  country 
IS  greatly  more  beautiful  and  more  fertile  than  the  dominions 
of  XJzun- Hassan,  and  is  ruled  over  by  Shanse,  king  of  Me- 
dia^.    Of  this  country  Shamaki  is  the  capital,  at  which  place 
I  arrived  on  the  1st  November  I4f74f.     This  city  is  not  so 
large  as  Tauris,  but,  as  £ir  as  I  could  judge,  surpasses  that 
place  in  the  goodness  and  abundance  of  every  thing,  especi"- 
ally  in  excellent  cattle.     It  produces  great  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent silk,  of  %vhich  they  manufacture  various  kinds  of  very 
slight  stuils.     While  here,  I  had  the  good  foitune  to  be  re- 
joined by  Marcus  Ruffus,  the  Muscovite  ambassador,  who 
had  parted  from  me  at  Phasis,  as  formerly  related.     Imme- 
diately on  learning  that  I  was  in  the  city,  he  came  to  visit 
me^  and  we  embraced  with  cordiality.     I  now  earnestly  en- 
treated him  to  receive  me  and  my  domestics  into  his  society 
for  the  remainder  of  tlie  journey,  to  which  he  very  readily 
agreed. 

We  left  Sliamaki  on  the  6th  of  November,  for  the  city  of 
Derbent,  which  is  called,  in  the  langui^  of  the  countryithe 
Caucassian  Gates,  or  the  Iron  Gates.  This  city  is  under  the 
dominion  of  Swansea  and  stands  on  the  irontiers  of  Tartary. 
On  our  journey  we  travelled  sometimes  over  plains  and  some- 
times on  mountains,  and  were  tolerably  well  treated  by  the 
Turkish  inhabitants,  with  whom  we  lodged  by  the  way,  A- 
bout  mid-way  between  these  two  cities  we  came  to  a  large 
village,  where  wc  found  great  abundance  of  excellent  fruits, 
particularly  admirable  apples.  We  arrived  on  the  12th  <rf 
November  at  Dcrbent,  and  were  advised  to  pass  the  winter 
in  that  place ;  as  it  was  necessary,  in  our  way  to  Russia, 
to  cross  the  desert  of  Tartary,  which  is  much  easier  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  likewise  because  it  was  proper  for  us 
to  cross  over  the  Caspian  to  the  Tartar  city  of  Citracan. 
The  city  of  Derbent  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
which  the  Mardians  call  the  sea  of  Bachaan  or  Bacou.  This 
city  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
is  called  the  Iroii  Gate^  because  it  entirely  closes  up  the  only 
passage  from  Tartary  into  Media  and  Persia,  by  means  of  a 
deep  valley  reaching  from  Circassia.  Derbent  is  fortified 
with  a  thick  well  built  wall,  reaching  from  the  castle  at  the 

foot 

2  The  kingdom  of  Media  in  the  text^  is  obviotwly  meant  to  indicate  the 
province  of  Shirr^,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian. — £. 
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foot  of  the  mountain  all  the  way  to  the  sea ;  but  not  above  a 
sixth  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  is  inhabited,  all  that 
end  nearest  the  sea  being  in  ruins,  among  which  are  several 
tombs.  The  country  about  this  city  produces  abundance  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  among  which  are  plenty  of  grapes,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  make  wine. 

The  Caspian,  or  Sea  of  Hircania,  wliich  has  no  commu- 
nication whatever  with  the  ocean,  is  about  the  same  size  with 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  is  very  deep.  They  catch  in 
this  sea  great  quantities  of  sturgeons,  and  sea-wolves  as  they 
are  caiied ;  and  there  are  prodigious  quantities  of  sea-dogs,  or 
seals,  having  the  head,  feet,  and  tail  like  ordinary  dogs.  The 
only  other  remarkable  fish  is  of  a  round  form,  about  a  yard  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  with  no  perceptible  head  or  other  mem- 
ber, from  which  tiie  natives  extract  a  great  quantity  of  oil, 
which  they  use  in  their  lamps,  and  with  which  they  anoint 
their  camels.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  who  aire  all 
Mahometans,  are  neither  cruel  nor  barbarous,  and  used  us 
exceedingly  well ;  having  once  asked  us  who  we  were,  and 
being  answered  that  we  were  Christians,  they  troubled  us 
with  no  farther  inquiries.  My  dress  at  this  time  consisted 
of  coarse  and  much  worn  cloth,  lined  with  lambs  skin,  a- 
bove  which  I  wore  a  leathern  robe,  and  my  hat  was  of  sidn  ; 
in  which  dress  I  frequently  went  to  the  market  to  purchase 
flesh  and  other  provisions,  which  I  carried  home  myself.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  a  person  eyed  me  attentively,  and, 
turning  to  some  of  his  comrades,  said,  this  man  was  not 
bom  to  the  employment  of  carrying  meat.  Marcus  Rufius, 
who  happened  to  be  along  with  me,  explained  what  the  man 
had  said ;  and  I  was  astonished  at  being  recognized  in  so 
shabby  a  dress,  which  I  thought  must  have  proved  a  suffi- 
cient concealment :  but,  in  truth,  as  I  have  said  before,  they 
are  a  very  good  kind  of  people. 

During  my  residence  in  Derbent,  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
.some  certain  intelligence  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
.court  of  Uzun-Hassan,  for  which  purpose  I  sent  Demetrius 
jde.  Seze,  my  interpreter,  with  letters  to  Josaphat  Barbaro  at 
Tauris,  which  is  twenty  days  journey  from  Derbent.  He 
.return^  at  the  end  of  fifty  days,  bringing  answers  from  Bar- 
baro, informing  me  that  the  king  still  remained  at  Tauris, 
.but  that  he  was  utterly  ignorant  oi  his  affairs. 

Spring  being  arrived,  we  began  to  think  of  pursuing  our 
journey,  and  Marcus  procured  a  boat  for  transporting  us 

to 
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to  Curcre  '.  The  boats  which  are  used  in  this  countxy  are 
clra\iii  up  on  the  shore  all  winter,  as  the  sea  is  then  too  rouffh 
for  their  use.  They  are  sharj)  at  both  ends,  and  wide  in  the 
middle,  their  planks  being  fastened  with  tree-nails,  and  their 
bottoms  payed  over  with  pitch ;  and  as  the  natives  use  no 
compasses,  or  Other  maritime  instruments,  they  ahvays  creep 
along  the  coast.  These  boats,  which  arc  very  crazy  bxA 
dangerous,  are  moved  forwards  by  means  of  oars ;  and  the 
people  are  very  ignorant  of  navigation,  though  they  believe 
themselves  the  best  mariners  in  the  world. 

On  the  5th  of  April  14T5,  we  embarked,  and  departed 
from  Dorbent,  being  thirty-five  persons  in  all,  including,  th^ 
master  of  the  boat  and  tlie  crew.  The  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers were  merchants,  carrying  rice,  silk,  and  silken  goods  to 
Cih-archan  ^,  where  th^  proposed  to  sell  their  commodities 
to  tlie  Russians  and  Tartars,  or  tp  barter  them  for.  other  ar« 
tides.  Having  coasted  along  during  three  days,  with  a  fa- 
vourable wind,  always  keeping  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
ffhore,  the  wind  became  contrary  on  the  third  eveninff,  and 
increased  during  the  night  to  so  violent  a  tempest  moX  we 
expected  to  have  been  lost  Although  we  had  all  reap 
son  to  believe  our  bark  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
shore,  we  made  every  effort  to  gain  the  land,  and  fbrtii« 
natcly  our  vessel  ran  into  a  kind  of  ditch  or  dock  between 
sand  banks,  very  near  the  beach,  where  she  stuck  fast,  im- 
pelled by  the  united  force  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  of 
our  o^R.  Between  us  and  the  shore  there  was  a  pool^ 
through  which  we  had  to  wade,  carrying  our  baggage  on  our 
shoulders;  and  we  were  almost  perished  with  cold,  owing 
to  the  Y^nd,  and  pur  being  drenched  with  water ;  yet  we 
.  unanimously  agreed  to  refi:iiin  from  making  a  fh^,  lest  that 
circumstance  might  attract  the  notice  of  the  Tartars,  whom 
we  feared  to  meet  with.  At  day  light  we  noticed  traces  6£ 
horses  haying  been  on  the  spot,  and  the  recent  fragments 
of  a  ruined  skiff,  £rom  which  we  were  led  to  conchi£,  that 
ssome  persons  must  have  been  here ;  but  some  other  circnm- 
stances'gave  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  were  not 
near  the  shore. 

We  renudned  undisturbed  at  this  place  till  the  14th  of  A- 
pril,  when  the  vfind  and  weather  becoming  favourable,  we 

3  P^rhapf  Sony,  6n  the  eastern  branch  e£  .the  Wol^--*S» 
#  Pro^ly  Astracan  is  here  meant.—- £» 
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got  onr  bark  from  the  creeks  and  again  resumed  our  voyage^ 
and  advanced  near  thirty  miles  the  same  day.  Towards  e- 
▼ening  the  ^nd  became  again  contrary,  but  we  avoided  the 
dangers  of  an  impending  storm,  by  taking  refiige  amidst 
ik>me  reedsy  among  which  our  mariners  hauled  the  boat,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  danger  from  the  waves,  and  we  made  our 
way  to  tlie  land  through  the  reeds,  in  doing  which  we  were 
much  fiuJgued  and  thoroughly  drenched  in  water.  We  rested 
here  all  that  night  and  the  day  following,  which  was  Easter 
day,  having  nothing  on  which  to^  commemorate  that  festival, 
except  some  butter,  and  a  few  eggs  which  we  fortunately 
'gathered  on  the  sandy  beach.  The  mariners  and  passengers 
were  often  inquisitive  to  know  who  I  was ;  and,  pursuant  to 
the^  advice  of  Marcus  Rufius,  I  passed  myself  among  them 
as  the  physician  and  servant  of  Despima,  the  consort  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Moscovy,  to  whom  I  was  going.  A  short 
jHme  after  this,  one  of  our  mariners  happened  to  be  afflicted 
by  a  large  boil,  and  came  to  consult  me  in  my  assumed 
character ;  and  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  some 
oil  in  our  bark,  I  made  a  poultice  for  him  with  bread  and 
flour,  by  which  he  was  soon  cured.  From  this  circumstance 
they  actually  believed  me  to  be  a  physician,  and  were  very 
*  ansdous  that  I  should  remain  among  them ;  but  Marcus 
drew  me  out  of  this  difficulty,  by  saying  that  I  had  no  medi- 
cinal preparations  with  me,  but  would  Boon  rettum  from  Rus- 
sia with  a  proper  assortment* 


Section  VII. 

jlrrival  of  Contarini  at  Citracan^  and  journey  from  thence^ 
through  sex^jal  dangers  among  the  Tatiars^  to  Muscovy  a* 
long  mth  some  merchants. 

On  the  15th  of  April  we  put  again  to  sea  with  a  favomv 
able  wind,  and  coasting  along  a  series  of  reedy  islands^  we 
arrived  on  the  26th  of  Uiat  month  at  the  mouth  of  the  WoL- 

f^  a  large  river  which  flows  from  Russia  into  the  Caspian, 
rom  the  mouth  of  this  river  it  is  computed  to  be  aeven^« 
tsix  miles  to  the  city  of  Citracan  ',  whica  we  reached  on  tne 

dOth. 

1  Called  Ckrardian  in  the  fonntr  secdoii,  but  certainly  what  we  now 
call  Astracan,  then  the  capital  of  a  Tartar  principdity,  whidi  jgow  fonut 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  vast  Russian  empire.- 
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SOth.  Near  this  city  there  are  excellent  salines  ',  from  which 
all  the  neighbouiiiig  provinces  are  supplied  with  salt.  The 
Tartars  wno  commanded  in  the  city  would  not  permit  us  to 
enter  tliat  evening,  so  that  we  had  to  pass  the  night  in  a  hut 
without  the  walls.  In  the  morninff  three  broad-iaced  Tar- 
tars  came  and  ordered  us  to  go  along  with  than  to  thdr 
prince.  They  treated  Marcus  witli  respect,  sayine  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  allied  that  I  was  his 
slave,  as  tliev  consider  all  tlie  Franks  or .  Christians  as  their 
(demies,  l^esc  news  were  most  cruelly  mortifying  for  me, 
and  afflicted  me  severely ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  submit  in  spite 
of  me,  and  Marcus  advised  me  to  allow  him  to  speak  for 
me.  Forced  in  tliis  manner  to  return  disconsolate  to  my 
hut,  I  was  long  ex[M)sed  to  every  indignity  and  danger,  to 
my  great  mortification  and  distress.  The  Tartars  insisted 
that  I  was  possef^sed  of  pearls,  and  even  plundered  me  of 
some  merchandize  I  had  purchased  in  Derbent,  intending 
to  have  bartered  it  in  this  place  for  a  good  horse  to  carry 
me  during  the  rest  of  my  journey.  They  informed  me  af- 
terwards, by  means  of  ^Marcus,  tliat  they  intended  to  sell  us 
all  to  certain  people  whom  they  waited  for,  and  who  were  to 
CO  into  Muscovy  with  other  merchants.  After  many  morti- 
fications and  distresses,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  grand  con- 
sultation concerning  us  at  a  large  village  named  Alermij  a- 
bout  two  miles  from  the  city,  where  their  lord  resided.  At 
this  time  I  was  not  possessed  of  a  single  fardiing,  and  was 
obliged  to  borrow  money  from  the  Russian  and  Tartar  mer- 
chants, at  a  high  interest,  to  supply  our  urgent  necessities^ 
for  which  Marcus  became  my  bondsman. 

One  day,  while  Marcus  was  absent,  the  khan  or  prince  of 
Jthe  Tartars  ^,  broke  open  the  door  of  our  hut,  and  endear 
voured  to  compel  me  by  threats  to  deliver  up  the  peark 
which  he  believed  I  was  possessed  of,  and  I  had  infinite  diffi- 
culty to  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  persuade  him  not  to 
ut  me  to  death.  The  Tartars  used  often  to  come  to  our 
liut  in  the  night,  when  drunk  with  mead,  demanding  with 
loud  outcries  to  deUver  up  the  Franks  to  them,  and  the 

bravest 


I 


2  These  are  large  shallow  ponds,  in  which  sea  water  is  exposed  to  evsp 
poration,  to  pnxnire  salt. — £• 

3  In  the  original  this  person  is  called  the  cham  of  the  Camercherietu,  The 
Tartar  government  of  Abtracan  belonged  to  one  of  the  Mongal  tribes  of 
IQpschak ;  but  the  word  used  in  the  onjginai  may  have  been  a  local  terni, 
not  now  ttcplicable. — ^£. 
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bravest  among  us  were  terrified  at  the  dangerous  situation 
in  which  we  were  among  these  savages.     In  this  horrible  si- 
tuation we  remained  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  10th  of  Au« 
gust.     The  city  of  Citracan  belongs  to  three  brothers,  who 
are  sons  to  the  brother  of  the  Tartar  emperor,  and  the  inha- 
bitants often  make  plundering  inroads  into  the  plains  of  C{- 
nassia  \  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Don.     During  the 
height  of  summer  they  travel  with  their  flocks  in  search  of 
pasturage,  to  the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  and  hardly  spend 
above  a  month  every  year  in  Citracan.     That  city,  which 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  is  by  no  means  large,  its 
houses  being  built  of  earth :    It  is  surrounded  by  a  slight 
wall,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  better  buildings 
for  a  long  time  past.     It  is  said  to  have  liad  a  very  consider- 
able fair  formerly,  and  that  the  perfumes  and  spiceries  wliich 
iiscd  to  be  brought  to  Venice,  came  first  to  this  place  from 
;the  east,  whence  they  were  carried  to  the  Tanais  or  Don, 
which  is  only  eight  days  journey  from  the  Wolga.     The 
prince  of  Citracan,  whose  name  is   Casinach^  sends  every 
year  an  ambassador  to   the   grand   duke  of  Muscovy,  on 
purpose  to  extort  a  present ;  and  on  this  occasion,  several 
Tartar  merchants  accompany  the  ambassador,  carrying  silk, 
silken   vestments,  and   other  articles  of  trade,   which  they 
barter  for  saddles,  furs,  and  other  things  which  are  in  re- 
quest among  their  countrymen. 

The  only  way  of  travelling  into  Russia  from  this  place, 
is  through  extensive  deserts,  on  which  account  travellers 
have  to  go  in  large  bands  or  caravans  for  mutual  security, 
and  to  carry  provisions  for  the  journey.  The  Tartars  care 
little  for  the  latter  precaution,  as  they  have  always  plenty  of 
ipare  horses,  and  kill  one  when  needed,  as  they  live  entirely 
on  flesh  and  milk,  without  caring  for  any  other  food.  They 
use  no  bread,  and  only  a  few  of  their  merchants  who  have 
been  in  Russia  know  any  thing  of  this  article.  Previous 
to  the  commencement  of  our  journey  ^,  we  provided  pro- 
visions for  the  journey  as  well  as  we  could.  In  this  view 
we  procured  some  rice  with  much  difiiculty,  which,  boiled 
in  mUk,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun,  makes,  when  afterwards 

boiled 

4  Perhape  the  kingdom  or  pro^nnce  of  Cazan^  higher  up  the  Wolga. — ^E. 

5  Contarini  hat  forgot  to  give  us  any  account  in  what  manner  he  procur- 
ed leave  to  quit  Astracan.  Perha^pt,  by  means  of  Marcus,  he  was  permitted 
to  pass  for  one  of  hu  attendants. — £. 
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ttoiled  in  water,  an  excellent  and  nourishing  food.  We 
Iiad  likewise  some  onions,  a  small  quantity  of  biscuit,  and 
some  other  trifles,  and  I  bought,  during  the  journey,  the 
salted  tail  of  a  sheep  *.  The  usual  road  from  Citracan  to 
Russia  lay  between  two  branches  of  the  Wolga,  but  the 
roads  were  then  exceedingly  dangerous,  as  the  Tartar  emperor 
was  then  at  war  with  his  nephew,  who  pretended  a  right 
to  the  throne,  as  his  father  had  once  been  emperor.  On 
this  account  it  was  proposed  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  to  travel  towards  the  straits  between  the 
Don  and  the  Wolga,  which  are  about  five  days  journey 
from  Citracan,  after  which  it  was  presumed  we  should  be 
out  of  danger.  Our  baggage  was  accordingly  carried  across 
the  river  oxv  rafts,  and  Marcus  desired  me  to  keep  always  a- 
long  with  him  and  the  Tartar  ambassador,  namcid  Auchiolu 
I  and  my  interpreter  accordingly  set  out  about  mid-day  along 
with  the  ambassador,  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  boats 
waited  for  us,  which  was  about  twelve  miles  from  the  citj', 
our  other  companions  having  already  gone  there.  On  our 
arrival  about  sun-set,  while  I  prepared  to  go  into  one  of 
the  boats  on  purpose  to  cross  the  river,  Marcus  seemed 
suddenly  strucK  with  an  extraordinar}'  panic,  and  com- 
manded the  interpreter  and  me  to  take  to  flight  instantly 
to  avoid  inevitable  danger.  We  mounted  therefore  imme- 
diately, having  likewise  a  Russian  woman  along  with  us  and 
a  Tartar  guide  of  a  most  horrible  aspect,  and  set  out  at  fiiQ 
speed.  In  this  manner  we  followed  our  guide  the  whole  of 
that  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  without  being  ever  allowed 
to  stop.  I  frequently  asked  our  guide,  by  means  of  my  inter- 
preter, what  was  the  reason  or  all  this,  and  where  he  pro- 
posed to  carry  me  ?  At  length  he  explained  the  cause  of 
Marcus  having  made  us  set  off  Tvith  such  precipitation ;  as 
the  khan  had  sent  an  order  to  examine  au  the  boats,  and 
he  was  apprehensive  they  would  have  detained  me  as  a  slave 
if  I  had  heen  found. 

About  mid-day  of  the  13th  of  August  1475,  we  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  our  Tartar  guide  endeavour- 
ed to  find  a  boat  in  which  to  carry  us  into  an  island  in 

which 

6  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  tails  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
sheep,  O.  Platyurus,  or  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  common  among  the  Tartars, 
and  other  parts  of  the  worlds  are  said  sometimes  to  weigh  twenty-ftve 

jfwunds. — E. 
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Trhich  the  flb(^ks  df  Auchioli  wete  kept ;  but  Dot  finding  one, 
he  cut  down  some  branches,  which  he  tied  together  so  as 
to  form  a,  raft.  On  this  lie  placed  the  saddles  of  our  horses; 
and  tying  this  raft  to  his  horses  Util,  he  mounted  the  horse^ 
on  which  he  swam  across  the  river  to  the  island,  which  lay 
a  bow-shot  from  Uie  shore*  He  then  came  back  with  the 
raft,  on  which  he  carried  over  the  Russian  woman;  after 
which  he  came  back  for  me,  and  I  stripped  myself  naked 
before  trusting  myself  to  the  crazy  raft,  tliat  I  might  be  ia 
readiness  to  save  myself  by  swimming,  in  case  of  any  mis- 
fortune. He  afterwards  returned  for  our  horsfes ;  and  my 
interpreter  swam  across.  The  passage  of  the  river  being  thus 
happily  effected,  the  Tartar  carried  us  to  a  wretched  hovel, 
covered  by  a  miserable  woollen  cloth,  where  be  gave  us 
some  sour  milk,  which  we  found  very  refreshing,  as  we  had 
been  long  without  food,  and  were  much  fatigued.  Immedi- 
ately ou  our  arrival  in  the  iskmd  being  known,  several  Tar- 
tars left  their  flocks  to  come  and  see  us,  seeming  infinitely 
surprized  and  much  gratified  by  the  sight,  as  we  were  pro- 
bably the  first  Christians  who  had  ever  been  on  tlie  island* 
Being  exceedingly  fatigued  and  distressed  in  mind,  I  did  not 
care  to  sfpeak  with  them,  yet  our  Tartar  guide  treated  me 
with  much  kindness,  and  made  me  as  good  cheer  as  he  was 
able.  Next  day,  being  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  Virgin, 
he  killed  a  fiit  lamb  to  entertain  me,  part  of  which  he  roost- 
ed, and  part  was  boiled  ;  and  though  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  our  religion  to  cat  meat  on  that  day,  I  made  a  hearty 
meal,  notwithstanding  that  every  thing  was  disgustin^y  dir- 
ty. We  had  likewise  sour  milk  to  drink,  and  the  Tartars 
drank  mares  milk,  of  which  they  are  very  fond ;  but  I  would 
not  drink  this,  though  I  could  easily  perceive  my  dislike  did 
not  please  the  Tartars. 

I  remained  here  two  days ;  and  at  last,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
mist,  Marcus  and  the  rest  made  their  appearance  on  the  or 
tner  side  of  the  river,  and  sent  a  boat  for  me  in  which  were 
two. of  his  servants,  a  Russian  and  a  Tartar.  St^hen  Tes<^ 
ta  an4  John  Ungaret,  my  two  attendants,  were  very  much 
xejoiced  at  seeing  me  again,  as  they  believed  me  entiiiely  losit ; 
and  we  rested  two  days  at  this  place  before  entering  upon  the 
desert,  Marcus  had  been  so  attentive  as  to  provide  I  horse 
for  me,  of  which  I  stood  in  great  need.  In  this  caravan^ 
which  was  under  the  command  of  the  Tartar  ambassador, 
there  were  about  three  himdred  persons,  Russians  and  Tar- 
tars^ 
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tan»  who  carried  with  them  above  two  hundred^  horses^  part- 
ly intended  to  serve  as  food  by  the  way,  and  partly  for  sale 
in  Russia.  We  arrived  in  good  order  at  night  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  we  rested  every  day  at  noon  during  the  fi& 
teen  days  of  our  journey,  as  we  were  now  considered  to  be 
out  of  danger  m)m  any  attack  by  the  Tartars.  I  do 
not  recollect  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars 
who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  country  between  the  Wolga 
and  the  Tanais.  This  nation  has  no  fixed  place  of  abode» 
but  shift  their  encampments  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
tliey  can  find  pasture  and  water  for  their  cattle,  on  which 
they  have  their  whole  dependence,  as  they  subsist  entirety  on 
fiefiu  and  milk.  They  have  cows,  heifers,  and  sheep  of  admi^ 
rable  beauty,  the  flesh  of  which  is  excellent,  as  they  feed  on 
fine  pastures ;  but  these  people  prefer  mares  milk  to  every  o* 
ther  delicacy.  Though  I  have  not  been  in  the  country  of  tnese 
Tartars,  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is  flat  and  agreeable^ 
having  neither  hill  nor  mountain ;  but  the  inhabitants  addict 
themselves  excessively  to  robbery  and  plunder,  as  their  sole 
occupation,  and  continually  infest  the  borders  of  Russia  atid 
Circassia  by  predatory  inciu*sions.  Their  horses  are  very  wild 
and  unmanageable,  and  are  never  shod.  We  were  told  that 
there  is  another  tribe  of  Tartars  beyond  the  Wolga,  named 
wild  Tartars,  who  allow  their  hair  to  grow  extremely  long. 
In  the  middle  of  winter  they  often  make  inroads  to  the  very 
skirts  of  the  city  of  Citracan,  whence  they  carry  off  catde, 
but  do  no  other  damiige.  These  people,  like  all  the  Tartars, 
shift  their  encampments  in  search  of  pasturage  and  water. 

After  travelling  for  fifteen  days  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Wolga,  we  came  to  a  small  forest,  where  the  Tartars  and 
Russians  of  the  caravan  cut  down  trees  to  construct  rafts  for 
crossing  the  river.  While  they  were  at  this  work,  we  disco^ 
vered  a  small  bark  which  was  by  no  means  in  good  repair^ 
by  means  of  which  our  company  proposed  to  convey  onr  bag- 
gage across.  Marcus  crossed  over  with  a  part  of  our  bajB^ 
gage,  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  rest,  and  sent  back  tfie 
boat  when  he  was  landed.  In  my  trip  with  the  reraaincfer 
of  our  baggage,  the  boat  began  to  leak  when  we  were  9bwA 
half  way  over,  the  breadth  of  the  river  at  this  place  being 
abdutl:wo  miles.  Stephen  and  two  Russians  accompanied 
me  in  the  boat,  leaving  Demetrius,  my  interpreter,  and  John 
Ungar  in  charge  of  we  horses.     We  had  much  iado  to  bak 

out 

7  Probably  an  error  for  2000. — ^E.^  9 
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oat  the  water,  but  by  the  blessiiig  of  God,  we  got  orer  in 
safety.  After  our  baggage  was  landed,  the  Russians  put  off, 
to  go  back  for  the  rest  of  our  people  and  the  horses;  but  the 
boat  fell  to  pieces.  This  necessarily  delayed  our  other  ser- 
vants and  the  horses  from  getting  over  till  next  day,  during 
which  interval  they  were  badly  off,  as  all  our  provisions  were 
on  our  ^ide.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  now  examined  the  state 
of  our  provisions,  which  I  found  diminished  much  beyond 
expectation,  so  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  abridguog 
our  allowance  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  that  we 
Vkif^t  not  run  short  altogether.  Our  principal  food  consist- 
ed of  millet,  with  garlic  and  onions,  and  some  sour  milk; 
and  we  found  some  wild  apples  at  this  place,  wliich  we  roast- 
ed. In  the  course  of  two  days,  the  whole  baggage  of  the 
caravan  was  transported  to  the  western  side  of  tne  river  by 
means  of  seven  rafts,  drawn  by  horses,  and  directed  by  the 
Tartars,  the  horses  swimming  and  having  the  rafts  tied  to  ^ 
•their  tails.  The  sight  of  this  was  very  amusing,  but  seemed 
very  dangerous  to  uose  who  were  employed.  After  resting 
aome  time,  we  quitted  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  resumed 
our  journey.  This  river  Wolga  is  certainly  the  largest  and 
deepest  river  in  the  world,  bein^,  as  weU  as  I  could  judge, 
two  miles  broad,  and  has  very  high  banks. 


Section  VIIL 

Coniarini,  after  crossing  European  Sarmatia^  arrives  at  Mos* 
caw,  the  capital  of  White  BMssia,  and  is  presented  to  the 
Grand  Duke. 

After  recommending  ourselves  to  the  protection  of  God, 
we  continued  our  journey,  through  immense  and  terrible 
deserts,  sometimes  towards  the  norui,  and  sometimes  wester- 
lyS  always  resting  at  noon,  and  taking  up  our  quarters  for 
the  night  on  the  bare  ground,  without  any  protection  against 
the  weather.  To  prevent  us  from  beinff  surprized  in  the 
night  by  the  wandering  Tartars,  outguards  were  placed  eve- 
ly  night  in  three  directions  around  our  resting-place.  Du- 
ring 

1  This  journey  appears  to  have  been  through  the  coonlnr  on  the  west  of 
the  Wolea,  which  they  probably  passed  about  Czariein^  Uurough  the  pro- 
vinces ot  Saratov^  Woronez^  and  Penza^  avoidiDg  the  Ilafla^  to  Rezan  or 
Biazan.—- £• 
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ring  the  greater  part  of  this  long  and  dreary  journey,  wt 
were  very  ill  off  for  water  both  for  ourselves  and  our  cattle, 
and  we  never  saw  any  wild  aiiimnls.  One  day  we  saw  about 
forty  horses,  which  we  were  told  hod  escaped  from  a  cara- 
van of  merchants  the  vear  before.  We  fell  in  one  day  with 
a  small  honle  of  Tartars,  having  twenty  waggons,  but  I  waa 
not  able  to  learn  where  they  were  going.  As  our  provisions 
decreased  rapidly,  we  were  forced  to  use  the  remainder  very 
sparingly,  and  were  consequently  reduced  to  a  very  short 
allowance. 

On  the  22d  <^  September  1475,  we  entered  Russia,  and 
discovered  a  few  huts  in  the  middle  of  a  wood.  On  tlie  in* 
habitants  learning  that  Marcus,  their  countrjrman,  was  in 
our  caravan,  they  came  to  see  him  that  he  might  protect 
them  from  the  Tartars,  and  brought  him  a  present  ot  honey 
and  wax,  a  port  of  which  he  gave  to  us.  Thi^  was  a  most 
providential  supply,  as  we  were  so  much  reduced  by  fiitigue 
tmd  spare  diet,  that  we  were  hardly  able  to  sit  on  horseback. 
The  first  city  we  came  to  in  this  country  was  Rezan^*  the 
prince  of  which  place  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia.  The  castle  and  all  the  houses  of  this  diy 
arc  built  of  wood.  We  here  procured  bread  and  meat  ami 
mead  in  abundance,  to  our  great  comfort  and  sadsfbction. 
The  next  city  we  came  to  was  Kolomna^  passing  a  very  larjee 
bridge  over  the  Monsfrits^^  which  flows  into  the  Wolga.  At 
this  place,  Marcus  quitted  the  caravan,  which  travelled  too 
slowly  in  his  opinion,  and  pushed  on  for  Moscoii*,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  26th  of  September,  after  a  journey  of  fbrtj>- 
seven  days  through  tlie  desert,  from  the  10th  of  August,  on 

which 

9  Rezan  or  Riazan^  in  the  province  of  that'  name,  on  the  Oka.  In  a 
'  considerable  part  of  the  track  of  this  journey,  there  are  now  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  but  the  whole  of  this  south-eastern  frontier  of  £ur(^)ean  Russii, 
appears  to  have  been  then  entirely  waste,  and  pervaded  by  the  wanderiii|f 
Tartars.  We  are  quite  in  the  dark  respecting  the  particulars  of  the  route 
from  Astracan  to  Rezan.  It  was  certainly  on  the  east  of  the  Wdga  at  the 
first,  to  avoid  the  Tartars  which  occupied  the  country  between  the  CnimBP 
and  Euxine.  The  passage  of  that  vast  river  may  have  been  at  Czaruan, 
at  its  great  elbow,  in  lat.  48  «^  30 'N.  or  about  Saratov  in  51«»  20*  N.  nei- 
ther of  which  towns  seem  to  have  then  existed.  From  thence  they  woq|d 
probably  proceed,  to  avoid  the  larger  rivers,  between  where  Penzi  and 
Tchenbar  now  stand,  and  by  the  scite  of  Morhansk,  towards  Riazanv— £. 

3  In  the  original  this  large  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  at  Kolomna^ 
w^hich  is  on  the  river  Mosqua,  of  very  inferior  magnitude^  and  flows  iato 
1  he  Oka,  which  most  .prob«-vb^y  isJthe  Monstriu  of  the  tcxt.^E. 
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which  day  we  left  Citracan.  In  a  great  part  of  this  journey 
we  found  no  wood,  and  were  forced  to  cook  our  victuals  with 
fires  made  of  dried  cow  dung.  We  returned  thanks  to  God 
on  our  arriyal,  for  our  preservation  through  so  many  and 
great  dangers.  On  our  arrival,  Marcus  procured  a  dwelling 
nxr  us,  consisting  of  a  small  stove-room  and  some  chambers, 
with  stabling  for  our  horses.  Thoi^h  small  and  mean,  I 
fdt  as  if  lodged  in  a  palace,  when  I  compared  my  present 
state  of  tranquil  securi^fr  with  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
I  had  been  so  long  subjected  to. 

Marcus  made  me  a  visit  two  days  afterwards,  and  supplied 
me  with  some  necessaries,  exhorting  me,  as  on  the  part  of  hid 
sovereign,  to  keep  a  good  heart.  I  returned  his  visit  next  day  ; 
and  bemg  very  desirous  to  return  home  to  Venice,  I  requested 
him  to  introduce  me  to  the  grand  duke,  which  he  promised 
to  do  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  soon  afterwards  was  desired 
to  go  to  court.  Immediately  on  my  getting  there,  I  was 
conducted  to  an  audience ;  on  which  1  made  my  obeisance 
in  doe  £>rm  to  the  grand  duke,  to  whom  I  returned  thanks 
for  all  the  attentions  I  had  received  from  his  ambassador, 
Marcus,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  by  whose  assistance 
and  advice  I  had  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  ;  assuring  his 
highness  that  I  attributed  these  marks  of  kindness  as  done 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  whose  ambassador  I  was,  and  that 
the  republic  would  unquestionably  evince  a  due  sense  of  the 
obligations,  to  which  I  owed  my  life  and  safety.  The  grand 
duke  interrupted  my  harangue,  by  complaining  with  much 
emotion  of  the  conduct  of  John  Baptista  of  Treviso,  and  said 
a  great  deal  on  this  subject,  which  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
report.  After  a  conversation  of  some  length,  in  which  I 
qpoke  to  his  highness  about  my  departure,  he  closed  my 
audience,  postponing  his  answers  to  my  requests  to  a  future 
opportunity.  The  grand  duke  was  very  shortly  to  quit 
Moscow,  on  purpose  to  visit  several  parts  of  his  dominions, 
and  particularly  tne  Tartar  frontier,  where  one  of  his  officers 
was  stationed,  with  the  command  of  500  horsed  to  repress  the 
incnrsioiis  of  robbers  on  that  side :  I  therefore  endeavoured 
to  procure  an  answer  about  my  departure,  and  solicited  a 
second  audience  for  that  purpose.  On  this  occasion  I  was 
veiy  politely  received  by  the  grand  duke,  accompanied  by 

VOL.  II.  Is  three 

4  In  tkt  original,  the  commander  of  thii  body  of  cavalry  it  aid  to  liavs 
been  a  Tartaria9  (eneral.— £• 
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Uiree  of  his  principal  barons.     At  first  tliey  expatiated  at 
some  length  on  the  siil^ect  of  John  Baptista,  formerly  men- 
tioned ;  but  at  lengtli  1  received  libi.»rty  to  remain  or  to  de- 
part as  I  thought  proper,     lliey  dismissed  me  with  this 
vague  answer,  and  the  grand  duke  set  out  from  Moscow 
soon  afterwards.     I  owed  n  great  deal  of  money  to  Marcnsy 
which  he  had  expended  for  me  and  my  {xiople,  as  he  had 
defrayed  the  whole  expcnces  of  our  journey,  and  had  sup- 
plied me  with  many  things  of  which  I  stood  in  need.     I  re- 
questetl  permission  from  him  to  go  away,  giving  him  the 
most  solemn  assurance  that  I  would  transmit  fulTpayment 
to  him  immediately  after  my  arrival  at  Venice.     But  he  de- 
clared this  was  not  in  his  power,  as  he  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  repaying  the  Tartarian  and  Russian  merchants,  who 
had  advanced  all  these  tilings  for  us,  and  to  whom  he  had 
become  security  for  payment.     Finding  every  application  to 
the  duke  and  Marcus  on  this  subject  inefiectual,  as  I  oould 
not  procure  the  necessary  funds  for  my  journey  fi*om  either^ 
I  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  Stephen  Testa  to  Ve- 
nice, to  iiolicit  a  remittance  from  our  illustrious  senate,  by 
which  I  might  be  enabled  to  pay  my  debts.     Stephen  left 
Moscow  on  the  7th  of  October,  accompanied  by  one  NUxias 
Leopolitaiii^ i  who  knew  the  country. 

I  became  acquainted  at  Moscow  with  one  Triphon,  a 
goldsmish,  a  native  of  Ascravia  or  Cathara,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  making  scveial  articles  of  silver  plate  for  the  grand 
duke.  I  likewise  formed  acquaintance  with  a  very  inffenious 
architect  of  Bologna,  named  Aristotle,  who  was  buQdiiuja 
new  church  in  the  market-place.  As  the  house  in  which  I 
lodged  was  small  and  disagreeable,  I  went  to  live  with  this 
person  by  the  advice  of  Marcus :  But  I  was  soon  after  obli- 
ged to  change  my  quarters  by  order  from  court,  to  a  house 
near  the  castle,  m  which  I  remained  for  the  rest  of  my  stqr 
at  Moscow.  This  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Riuaian 
dominions,  and  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke,  or  sovi^ 
reign,  is  built  on  a  small  elevation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Itfbs- 
qua,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges  ;  the  castle  and  all 
the  houses  of  the  city  being  built  of  wood,  which-  is  procured 
from  several  thick  forests  near  the  place.    The  soil  of  tJiis 

conntrf 

5  The  word  Leopolltain^  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  for  Keopolitain, 
or  a  native  of  Naples.  Perhaps  it  may  refer  to  Leopol>  la  that  pait  o£ 
Poland  now  betonging  to  Austria,  and  called  Galida.— £• 
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eountry  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of  corn  of  a& 
kinds,  which  sell  here  much  cheaper  than  with  us.  The 
country  abounds  in  cattle  and  swine,  and  with  incredible 
numbers  of  poultry,  ducks,  gieese,  and  hares;  but  they  have 
no  venison,  either  because  there  are  no  deer,  or  because  the 
natives  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  taking  them.  But  they 
have  no  vines,  and  their  only  fruits  are  cucumbers,  wild  ap«- 

Eles,  and  nuts.  The  countiy  is  extremely  cold,  and  the  in* 
abitants  are  under  the  necessity  of  living  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  in  stoves.  They  provide  dunng  winter  for  their 
living  in  summer^.  When  the  whole  country  is  enveloped 
in  frost  and  snow,  they  use  sledges  drawn  by  horses,  which 
are  very  convenient  and  useful  for  travelling ;  and  are  even 
used  in  summer  on  account  of  the  miry  bad  roads,  which  are 
exceedingly  difficult  and  unpleasant.  The  river  ordinarily 
freezes  over  about  the  end  of  October,  when  the  merchants 
erect  booths  on  the  ice,  in  which  they  expose  their  wares  of 
all  kinds  for  sale,  as  in  a  fair  or  market ;  and  they  here  sell 
great  numbers  o%  cattle  and  swiue,  and  great  quantities  of 
com,  timber,  and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  5  every  thing 
being  procurable  in  great  abundance  all  the  winter.  About 
the  end  of  November,  they  kill  all  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  animals  that  are  required  for  winter  provision,  and 
expose  them  for  sale  on  the  river  in  a  frozen  state ;  and  the 
rigour  of  the  season  preserves  these  provisions  for  two  or 
three  months,  without  any  risk  of  spoiling.  Fish,  poultry, 
and  all  other  articles  of  food,  are  kept  in  the  some  manner. 
The  horses  run  with  great  ease  and  swiftness  on  the  ice ; 
yet  they  sometimes  fall  and  break  their  necks.  Both  men 
and  women  of  this  country  have  very  good  feces,  but  their 
manners  are  exceedingly  bad. 
:  The  Russian  church  is  ruled  over  by  a  patriarch,  whose 
Section  or  appointment  is  dependent  on  the  ^and  duke,  and 
who  does  not  acknowle<]ge  subjection  to  the  Roman  pontiff; 
and  they  hold  all  sectaries  in  abhorrence,  as  people  doomed 
to  perdition.  The  natives  are  much  addicted  to  drunken- 
iless,  and  he  who  excels  in  drinking  is  much  esteemed  among 
them.     They  have  no  wine,  as  I  have  said  before,  instead  ^ 

which 

■  6  Such  is'  the  expression  in  the  original,  which  ought  perhaps  to  b^ 
reversed.  Y^  Contarini  possibly  meant  to  say,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  bad  up  a  sufficient  stock  of  money  firom  the  profits  of  their  long 
nmter  labours,  for  their  subsistence  during  summer ;  when^  by  the  absence 
•f  the  court,  they  had  little  employment.— £. 
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which  they  drink  mead,  made  of  honey  and  water,  which  i» 
very  pleasant  when  sufficiently  kqpt.  It  is  not  aUow^  ta 
every  one  to  make  this  liquor,  for  which  purpose  a  license  or 
permiasioa  must  be  had  from  the  grand  duke ;  for  if  every 
person  had  liberty  to  make  meadi  they  would  drink  perpetu-^ 
ally  like  so  many  beasts,  and  would  kiU  one  another.  From 
morning  till  noon,  they  are  employed  in  the  market-place, 
occimied  in  their  various  businesses  and  employments,  after 
whioi  they  adjourn  to  the  taverns,  in  which  they  spend  oIT 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Every  winter,  great  numbers  of  mer- 
chants come  to  Moscow  from  Germany  and  Poland,  who 
purchase  furs  of  all  kinds,  which  are  indeed  exceedin^y 
beantifiiL  Among  these  furs,  are  the  skins  of  foxes,  wolves, 
martins,  sable»,  ermines,  and  many  others,  from  Scjrthia  and 
the  alpine  regions,  many  days  journey  to  the  north  of  Mos- 
cow. Many  of  these  are  likewise  carried  for  sale  to  Novogo* 
tod  ^,  a  city  towards  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  eight  dojra 
journey  west  from  Moscow.  The  government  of  tliat  city  is- 
democratic,  and  only  pays  a  stipulated  yearly  tribute  to  the 
grand  duke. 

The  country  subject  to  the  grand  duke  of  Russia  is  of  vast 
extent,  and  an  infinite  number  of  people  are  8ul:3ect  to  his- 
dominions,  but  they  are  by  no  means  warlike.  This  empire 
extends  from  the  north  towards  the  west,  to  that  part  of  Ger- 
many which  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Poland  ^| 
and  some  reckon  among  his  subjects  a  wandering  nation  of 
idolaters,  who  acknowledge  no  sovereign,  not  even  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  the  grand  duke,  but  when  it  suits  th^ 
own  convenience.  These  wandering  tribes  are  said  to  wor* 
ship  duiing  the  day  whatever  first  presents  itself  to  their  vieWp 
on  going  out  in  the  morning ;  many  other  ridiculous  things 
are  reported  of  them,  which  I  do  not  repeat,  as  I  have  not 
seen  diem,  and  can  hardly  give  credit  to  the  reports.     The 

grand 


7  There  are  two  citietf  naxHed  Novogrod  or  Novgorod  in  Russia,  neaiif ' 
at  equal  distances  from  Moscow^  one  to  the  northwest,  and  the  other  to  the 
southwest ;  the  latter  of  which,  named  Novgorod  Sieverskov,  is  probabl|f 
meant  in  the  text,  and  which  ought  rather  to  have  been  described  as  towards' 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.    The  other  Novgorod  did  not  then  belong  to  the- 
Russian  sovereignty. — E. 

S  The  geograpnical  ideas  of  Contarini  are  very  vague  and  superfidaL 
This  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  wherein  Poland^  a  portion  of  Eoropcai^ 
Sarmatia}  is  considered  as  belonging  geographically  to  Gennany.— fi« 
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grand  duke  '  appeared  to  be  about  thirty-five  years  of  age^ 
*waB  handsomely  made,  and  had  very  dignified  manners,  and 
an  air  quite  royaL  His  mother  was  still  aiive»  and  he  had  twp 
brotliers.  By  a  former  wife  he  had  two  sonsi  who  did  not 
agree  with  Despinoy  the  reigning  grand  duehess,  and  were 
not  therefore  on  veiy  friendly  terms  with  their  father.  Des- 
pina,  his  second  wife,  had  brought  him  two  daughters,  and 
nfBS  said  to  be  again  with  child. 

The  grand  duke  returned  to  Moscow  from  his  journey  to 
the  frontiers  about  the  end  of  December;  and,  as  I  could  not 
^reconcile  myself  to  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Ru8« 
^ans,  I  became  exceedingly  impatient  to  leave  the  country^ 
and  could  not  persuade  myself  to  stay  for  the  return  of  Ste- 
j^en  from  Venice  witji  money.     For  this  reason,  I  made  in- 
terest with  one  of  the  lords  of  the  court,  to  prevail  on  the 
grand  duke  to  supply  me  vnth  money,  and  to  give  me  leave 
to  depart.     A  few  days  afterwards,  the  grand  duke  sent  for 
me  to  court  and  invited  me  to  dinner,  when  he  agreed,  from 
respect  to  the  republic,  to  lend  me  as  much  iponey  as  was 
necessary  to  clear  all  my  debts  to  the  Tartarian  "and  Russian 
merchants,  and  to  enable  me  to  return  to  Venice.     The  din- 
•ner  was  quite  magnificent,  consisting  of  every  delicacy,  and 
of  abundance  of  exquisitely  dressed  dishes.     When  the  re- 
past was  finished,  I  retired  according  to  custom.     Some  davs 
afterwards,  I  was  again  invited  to  court,  and  the  grand  duke 
wfe  orders  to  his  treasurer  to  give  me  all  the  money  necessary 
kxr  paying  my  debts,   besides  which,  he  presented  me  with 
■1000  ducats,  and  a  magnificent  dress  of  Scythian  squirrels 
«kins,  to  wear  in  his  presence  when  I  came  to  court.    Before 
returning  to  my  quarters,  he  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to 
die  grand  duchess,  who  received  me  very  graciously,  and  de- 
aired  me  to  offer  her  respectfiil  salutations  to  our  illustrious 
?republic,  which  I  promised  to  do. 

Section 

6  The  reigjning  sovereign  of  Russia  at  this  period  was  John  IIL  who  ^e« 
'   . j;ui  to  xeign  m  1 46S,  and  wjis  succeeded  in  l  £o 5  by  Basil  IV.-«»£ « 
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Section  IX. 

Contarini  leaves  MoscoiOy  and  having  passed  through  LithuatUa^ 
Poland^  and  Germany j  arrives  at  Venice. 

On  the  day  before  that  which  I  had  fixed  for  my  de* 
parture,  I  was  invited  to  dine  at  court.  Before  durneff 
1  was  taken  into  one  of  die  halls  of  tiie  palace,  where  I  found 
the  grand  duke,  accompanied  by  Marcus  and  a  secretaiji 
His  highness  addressed  me  very  graciously,  and  desired  me 
to  report  all  the  marks  of  esteem  and  friendship  he  had  shewn 
^)e,  from  respect  to  our  illustrious  republic,  and  offered  me 
every  diing  I  could  desire,  and  which  lay  in  his  power  to 
grant  While  speaking,  I  drew  back  from  respect ;  but  as  j 
retired  he  always  advanced.  I  answered  every  thing  to  his 
satis&ction,  and  humbly  offered  my  most  grateful  thanks  for 
aU  his  benevolence  to  me.  He  treated  me  with  the  utmost 
politeness  and  familiarity,  and  even  condescended  to  shew  me 
some  robes  of  gold  tissue,  magnificendy  lined  with  Scj^thiao 
sables ;  after  which  we  went  to  dinner.  The  repast  was  ez.- 
traordinarily  ma^ificcnt,  at  whidi  several  of  the  barons  «Dd 

great  officers  of  state  assisted.  When  we  rose  from  tahki 
le  grand  duke  called  me  to  him,  and  gave  me  my  audience 
of  leave  in  the  most  gracious  terms,  speaking  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard  by  all  the  company,  and  expressing  his  hi^h  esteem 
for  the  illustrious  republic  of  Venice.  After  this,  by  bis  or- 
der, a  silver  cup  was  brought  to  me  filled  with  meady  of  wludi 
he  made  me  a  present,  as  a  mark  of  high  regard  with  which 
he  honours  ambassadors,  and  other  persons  to  whimi  he 
shews  favour.  ThL^  present  was  to  me  a  matter  ofyeary  ser^ 
ous  consideration,  as  the  etiquette  required  me  to  empty  ifei 
contents,  and  the  cup  was  very  large.  When  I  had  dno^c 
about  a  quarter  of  the  liquor,  knowing  the  sobriety  of  the 
Italians,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  much  difficulted,  the 
grand  duke  had  tlie  goodness  to  order  the  remainder  to  be 
emptied,  and  the  goblet  given  to  me.  Having  thanked  die 
grand  duke  in  as  respectful  terms  as  I  was  able,  I  took  n^ 
leave  and  retired,  accompanied  by  several  barons  and  other 
persons  of  rank. 

Every  thing  was  now  in  readiness  for  my  departure^  but 
Marcus  would  by  no  means  hear  of  my  leaving  MoscoWf 
without  taking  a  dinner  with  him,   and  accordingly  gave  me 
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9,  magnificent  entertainment.  Louis,  the  patriarchof  Antiocb,^ 
of  whom  I  have  before  made  mention,  came  about  this  time 
to  Moscow,  and  was  detained  there  by  order  of  the  srand 
duke ;  but  I  n^e  interest  through  Marcus  for  his  rdease, 
which  i  obtained,  and  he  was  to  have  travelled  along  with 
me.  But  as  he  delayed  too  long,  I  set  off  without  him.  At 
length,  on  the  2 1st  January  1476,  we  set  out  from  Moscow 
in  sledges,  made  like  small  huts,  each  drawn  by  a  horse,  and 
guided  Dy  a  driver.  In  these  dedges  we  carried  our  ba^^gage 
sind  provision^  along  with  us,  and  in  them,  journeys  of  great 
length  may  be  made  in  a  wonderfully  short  time.  By  order 
of  the  gran^  duke,  I  had  a  giude  appointed  to  conduct  me 
on  the  right  road,  and  this  was  continued  from  place  to  place 
all  through  his  dominions.  We  slept  the  first  night  in  a  small 
yillage,  where  we  found  our  lodgings  exceedingly  cold,  but 
th^t  was  the  smallest  of  our  inconveniencies,  and  on  this  ac- 
count I  hastened  o\^r  journey  as  much  as  possible.  On  the 
27th  of  January,  we  arrived  at  Vieseme^  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  Smolensk  on  the  fi*ontiers  of  Lithuania,  in  the  do- 
qupions  of  Casimir  king  of  Poland.  From  Smolensk,  till 
we  arrived  at  Track  ',  a  city  of  Lithuania,  we  travelled  con- 
tinually in  a  plain  interspersed  with  some  hills,  the  whole 
country  being  covered  with  wood,  and  our  only  lodgings  were 
in  miserable  hovels;  dining  always  about  noon  wherever  we 
^uld  meet  with  a  fire,  which  had  been  Icfl  burning  by  travel- 
lers who  had  passed  before  us.  We  had  genera%  to  break 
the  ice  to  procure  water  for  our  horses ;  we  lighted  fires  to 
warm  ourselv^ ;  and  our  sledges  served  us  instead  of  beds,  as 
witlKmt  theip  we  must  have  skpt  on  the  ground.  We  went 
with  such  expedition,  oyer  the  frozen  snow,  that  we  were  as- 
sured we  had  travelled  300  miles  in  three  days  and  two 
nights. 

CS^sin^ir  king  of  Poland,  who  then  resided  at  Troki,  im- 
mediately on  learning  my  arrival,  sent  two  of  his  gentlemen 
to  compliment  me  in  his  n^me,  and  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  safe  return.  They  likewise  invited  me  to  dine  with  his 
miyesty  on  the  following  ^ay,  which  was  the  15th  of  Febru- 
arVt  and  presepted  me  on  the  part  of  the  king  with  a  robe 
ofpurple  damask,  Uned  with  Scythian  furs,  in  which  I  dres- 
sed myself  to  go  fo  courts  Cm  this  occasion,  I  went  in  a 
coach  and  six,  accompanied  by  four  noblemen  and  several 

other^ 
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other  persons.    The  king  himself  did  me  the  h^oar  to  r^ 
ceive  me,  and  conducted  me  into  a  magnificent  wpatamesit^ 
where  he  introduced  me  to  two  of  his  sons  in  presence  of 
many  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  the  oouirt,    A  cSiair 
was  placed  for  me  in  the  middle  of  the  room  $  and  when  I 
offered  to  kneel  on  one  knee  while  addressing  the  king,  hii 
majesty  had  the  ffoodness  to  insist  that  I  should  sit  down  ia 
his  presence,  which  I  did  after  some  hesitation.     I  then  gave 
a  recital  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  my  travels,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  dominions  of  Uzun-Hassan,  and  of  the  number 
of  his  forces,  and  of  the  empire  and  manners  of  the  Tartars. 
The  king  and  his  courtiers  listened  to  me  with  much  atten- 
tion durmg  my  whole  speech,  which  lasted  more  than  half  an 
hour.     I  Uien  thanked  his  majesty  for  the  present  he  had 
ihade  me,  and  for  all  his  kindnesses  to  me,  attributing  his 
attentions  to  the  esteem  he  entertained  for  our  illustrious  re- 
public. His  majesty  was  pleased,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  to 
express  great  satidfaction  at  my  safe  arrival,  as  he  hardly  ex- 
pected I  should  ever  have  been  able  to  return ;  and  that  he 
tiras  much  pleased  with  the  information  I  had  given  him  re- 
specting Uzun-Hassan  and  the  Tartars,  which  ne  believed  to 
be  more  authentic  than  any  he  had  received  before.     After 
some  other   discourse,    I  was  conducted  to  the  hall  where 
the  dinner  was  served  ;  soon  after  which  his  majesty  came 
into  the  hall  with  his  two  sons,  preceded  by  several  tran- 
^ts.     The  king  sat  down  at  the  head  of  dbe  table,  having 
lis  two  sons  on  his  right  hand ;  the  primate  of  the  king^ 
dom  sat  next  on  his  mcyeslys  left,  and  I  was  placed  next 
the  bishop.     The  remainder  of  the  table  was  occupied  fay 
about  forty  of  the  nobles.     Each  service  was  ushered  in  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  aU  the  meats  were  served  oh  laige 
silver  dishes. 

After  diilner,  which  lasted  two  hours,  I  rose  to  depart^ 
and  asked  the  king  if  he  had  any  farther  orders  to  honoinr 
me  with ;  when  he  was  pleased  to  say  very  graciously,  that 
he  charged  me  to  assure  the  senate  tliat  his  most  anxious  de*- 
sire  was  to  cultivate  perpetual  friendship  and  good-will  wiA 
our  illustrious  republic,  and  he  was  pleased  to  make  his  sons 
express  thie  same  friendly  wishes.  Having  respectfully  taken 
leave  of  the  king,  I  was  conducted  back  to  my  lodgmgs  by 
several  of  the  courtiers. 

•    Being  supplied  with  a  guide,  I  departed  from  Troki  <m 
the  I6th  of february^  and  in  nine  days,  passing  through  the 

'7  city 
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city  of  loniciy  I  an'ived  at  Warsaw  on  the  Ist  of  March. 
Ilie  country  of  Poland  appeared  very  pleasant,  and  abundant 
in  every  tiling  except  fruit.     During  our  journey  we  saw  ma- 
ny villages  and  castles,   and  were  well  received   everywhere, 
but  we  found  no  considerable  city.     After  remaining  four 
days  in  Warsaw,  where  I  purchased  horses  for  the  rest  of 
eur  journey,  we  set  out  fram  that  place  on  the  5th  of  March, 
and  came  that  day  to  a  town  call  Messarrgj  where  we  began 
to  travd  with  less  assurance  of  safety,  as  this  place  is  on  th& 
frontiers  towards  Germany.     On  the  9th  I  arrived  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder,  from  which  place  we  found  more  commo- 
dious lodgings  in  traversing  Germany,  than  we  had  been  ac- 
customed to  for  a  long  time.  While  passing  the  city  of  Gia  % 
pn  the  15th  of  Mai*ch,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
Stephen  Testa,  whom  I  had  sent  from  Moscow  to  Venice 
for  money.     I  was  quite  delighted  at  this  meeting,  as  from 
him  I  received  good  accounts  from  home.     We  now  entered 
the  dty  of  Gia^  where  we  rested  two  days.     On  the  22d  we 
reached  Nurenburgh,  where  we  remained  four  days ;  from 
whence  we  went  by  Angsburgli,  and  sevei'al  other  fine  cities 
rf  Germany,  and  arrived  at  Trent  on  the  4th  of  April,  where 
we  celebrated  the  festival  of  Easter.     Being  extremely  an- 
xious to  revisit  my  beloved  country,  I  set  out  from  thence  af- 
ter three  days  stay,  and  reached  ScaUzy  in  the  dominions  of 
our  republic.    In  discharge  of  a  vow  that  I  had  entered  in- 
to, I  went  to  visit  the  church  of  the  blessed  Virgin  on  Mount 
Arthon,  and  presented  the  offerings  which  I  had  pronuseid 
jBii  her  holy  shrine.     I  had  ahready  sent  notice  to  my  brother 
Augustine,  that  he  might  expect  me  in  Venice  towiards  even- 
ing of  the  10th  of  April;  but  my  extreme  desire  of  getting 
back  to  my  country,  made  me  get  home  considerably  earlier. 
Embarking  at  break  of  day,  I  arrived  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
at  I/ttcafusma ;  and,  before  going  to  my  own  house,  I  went,  in 
die  discharge  of  another  vow,  to  the  church  of  our  lAzdi/  of 
Grace^  and  met  my  brother  on  my  way  in  the  Jews  street.    We 
embraced  with  great  aJBPection,  and  went  together  to  the  church. 
After  finishing  my  devotions,  I  went  to  the  palace,  as  the  Pre- 
gadi  were  then  assembled,  it  being  on  a  Thursday.     I  was 
admitted  into  the  council,  to  which  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
piccess  of  my  embassy ;  aft:er  which,  aju  our  serene  Doge  was 

indisposedf 

..  S  Thongh  tills  place  imiit  assuredly  be  a  town  in  Gennany,  between 
Fnunkfortonthe  Cider  and  Nurenburghj  its  name  is  so  disguised  as  to  be 
ftuhe  uninte]Ugil>le.«*£. 
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indisposed,  I  paid  my  res^^ccts  to  him  in  his  apartment,  an4 
gave  him  a  short  history  of  my  travels,  and  particularly  con- 
cerning those  things  on  whichi  had  been  commissioned.  From 
thence  I  went  to  my  owii  house,  where  I  gave  thanks  to  God  fi>r 
his  infinite  mercy  ^  in  having  permitted  me  to  return  in  health 
and  safety,  after  so  many  dangers.  To  conclude  i  Although 
I  might  have  composed  this  narrative  of  my  travels  in  a  more 
eloquent  style,  I  have  preferred  truth  in  few  words,  to  fidse^ 
hood  dressed  up  in  ornamented  language.  I  have  been  vevy 
bri^f  in  relation  to  Germany,  as  that  country  is  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  is  therefore  well  known  to  many,  on  whidi 
account  it  would  have  been  both  superfluous  and  tiresome  to 
have  given  a  minute  description  of  what  every  one  knowg. 


Section  X. 

Recapitulation  of  some  circumstances  respecting  Persia, 

The  empire  of  Uzun-Hassan  is  very  extensive,  and  is 
bounded  by  Turkey  and  Caramania,  belonging  to  the  Sul^ 
tan,  and  which  latter  country  extends  to  Aleppo.  Uzun-Has* 
san  took  the  kingdom  of  Persia  from  Causa  ',  whom  he  put 
to  deatli.  The  city  of  Ecbatana,  or  Tauris,  is  the  usual 
residence  of  Uzun-Hassan ;  Persepolis,  or  Shirqs  ^,  whjch  is 
tw^enty-four  days  journey  from  thence,  being  the  last,  ^ity  qf 
his  empire,  bordering  on  the  Zagathais,  who  are  the.  sons  of 
Buzech,  sultan  of  the  Tartars,  and  with  whom  he  is  continiialf 
ly  at  war.  On  tlie  other  side  is  the  country  of  Media,  which 
is  under  subjection  to  Sivansa^  who  pays  a  kind  of  yearly  tri* 
bute  to  Uzun-^ Hassan.  It  is  said  that  he  has  likewise,  som^ 
provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  ii;  the  peighr 
bourhood  of  the  Turks  ^.     The  whole  country,  all  the  way 

to 

1  Uzun-Hassan,  as  formerly  mentioned^  was  prince  of  the  Turkmans  o^ 
the  white  sheep  tribe^  and  acquired  the  dominion  of  western  Persia^  by  the 
defeat  of  Hassan  ali,  prince  of  the  black  sheep  Turkmans,  who  is  proMbly 
the  person  named  Causa -in  the  text.-  £. 

S  This  is  a  mistake^  Persepolis  is  supposed  to  have  been  at,  or  near  Itr 
takar^  above  twenty  miles  N.  N.  E.from  Shiras. — £.  * 

3  Diarbekir^  with  the  cities  of  Arzuhjan,  Mardin^  Roha,  or  Orfa,  and 
Siwas,  are  said  to  have  been  committed  by  Timour  to  the  government  of 
Kan  Hue  O*  vreat  grandfather  of  Uzun-Hassan,  who  may  have 

^'""s  c^  his  tribe  after  the  acquisition  of  western 
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to  Ispahan,  six  days  journey  from  Persepolis,  is  exceedingly 
arid,  having  very  few  trees  and  little  water,  yet  it  is  fertde 
in  grain  and  other  provisions.  The  king  seemed  to  me  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  of  large  stature,  with  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, and  very  lean.  l£s  eldest  son,  named  Ogurlu  Mo- 
hamed,  was  much  spoken  of  wh^i  I  was  in  Persia,  as  he  had 
rdbelled  against  his  father.  He  had  other  three  sons ;  Kha- 
111  Mirza,  the  elder  of  these  was  about  thirty-five  years  old, 
and  had  the  government  of  Shiras.  Jacub  beg,  another  son 
of  Uzun- Hassan,  was  about  fifteen,  and  I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  a  third  son  ^.  By  one  of  his  wives  he  had  a  son 
named  Masubech^  or  Maksud  beg,  whom  he  kept  in  prison, 
because  he  was  detected  in  corresponding  with  nis  rebellious 
brother  Ogurlu^  and  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts  which  I  received  from  difier- 
ent  persons,  the  forces  of  Uzun-Hassan  may  amount  to 
about  50,000  cavalry,  a  considerable  part  of  whom  are  not 
of  much  value.  It  has  been  reported  by  some  who  were  pre- 
sent, that  at  one  time  he  led  an  army  of  40,000  Persians  to 
battle  against  the  Turks,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Pira- 
meth  to  the  sovereignty  of  Karamania,  whence  he  had  been 
jm>elled  by  the  inffiiels  ^. 

CHAR 

4  Accordmg  to  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Universal  History.  B.  VJU. 
<%..  i.  sect.  S.  Uzun-Hassan  had  seven  sons :  Ogurlu  Mohammed,  iChahU 
Mirza,  Maksud  beg^  Jakub  beg,  Masih  b^,  Yusuf  beg,  and  Zegnel.  Coii- 
tarini  ^trangdy  corrupts  ahnost  every  name  that  occurs.  Uzun-Haswn,  ht 
la^kw  Unsuocassan ;  Ogurlu  Mohammed^  Gurlu  maroech;  Kalil'mintt 
Saltan  chall ;  Yakub  ht^t  Lacubei ;  Maksud  beg,  or  M^tih  bq^,  Masubech ; 
asid  omits  three  of  the  seven.— £• 

5  Uzun-Hassan  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Tutkh  in 
14^ h  near  Arzeiy'an.- -Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  VI.  lis. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

VDTAGBS  OF  DI9C0TERV  By  THE  KlnTUGUESE  \ 
ERN    COAST  OP    AFRICA,  RUHIXa    THE  [ 
DIRECTION  OF  DON  HENRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  kntni-ledge  possessed  by  tlic  ■■ 
india,  will  be  the  subject  of  discussioiJ 
tion  of  this  work.  Wc  have  now  to  conteinn 
yet  finally  snccessfiil  effiirte  of  the  Portugua 
age  of  energetic  heroism,  to  discover  n  niiu'4 
that  tonz  famed  commercial  region,  some  ^qA 
of  which  bad  been  preserved  ever  since  tl>e  • 
sian,  MaccdoDian,  and  Roman  empires, 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the  modern  i 
our  own  timeii,  the  voyages  and  discoveries  i 
by  the  Europeans,  in  the  fiiteenth  and  sixtiJ 
the  Christian  era,  ate  justly  entitled  to  pna 
wc  appreciate  the  vast  improvonciite  which  | 
yigation,  and,  consequently,  in  conun 
abundance  of  wealth  which  they  brought  iti 
Giiiprising  feats  of  bravery  which  were  perfod 
ous  expeditions  and  conquests, — the  cxteni?i| 
valuable  territories  which  were  subdued  U 
the  extended  knowledge  which  was  suddeiij] 
greater  part  of  the  earth,  till  then  either  aJt  J 
or  very  partially  and  erroneously  describcill 
coveries,  wc  allude  to  those  of  the  southciiil 
inispheres,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  eartli  \ 
the  astonishment  of  mankind,  who  nmy  \v  i 
then  furnished  with  wings  to  fiy  from  one  emP 
other,  so  as  to  bring  the  most  distant,  and  L 
known  nations,  acquainted  with  oach  oiher.V 
ly  course  of  liuman  o&irs,  it  has  been  obsa 
events  frequently  occur ;  but  the  traasactio 
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which  we  now  propose  to  narrate,  were  as  singular  in  their 
kind  OS  they  were  great,  surprising,  and  unexpected  ;  ndtber 
can  any' such  ever  happen  again,  unless  Providence  were  to 
create  new  and  accessible  worlds  for  discovery  and  ccmguesty 
or  to  replunge  the  whole  of  mankind  for  a  long  period  into 
the  grossest  ignorance. 

Tne  merit  and  glory  of  these  wonderful  achievements  are 
unquestionably  due  to  the  Portuguese  nation,  and  the  firtt 
and  principal  share  to  the  sublime  genius  of  their  illustriout 
prince,  the  infant  Don  Henry,  Dute  of  Viteo  and  Grand 
Master  of  the  ordei'  of  Christy  whose  enlarged  mind  first  plan* 
ned  the  fitting  out  of  maritime  expeditions  finr  dtscovefr, 
and  by  the  imitation  of  whose  example  all  subsequent  dis- 
coveries have  been  accomplished.  Every  tbin^  of  the  kind 
before  his  time  was  isolated  or  accidental,  and  every  sabse- 
^ent  attempt  has  been  pursued  on  scientific  or  luumn  prin- 
ciples, which  he  invental  and  established.  Akboogh  Arae- 
nica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  the  serrioe  of  Spain* 
some  years  before  the  Portuguese  were  aUe  to  acffonijpliA 
their  long  sought  route  to  India ;  and  ahhoiif^  the  diMovery 
of  America  was  performed  infinitely  quicker  than  that  of 
southern  Afirica  and  the  route  to  Inidia,  Cdambns  having 
acocmiplished  his  design  at  the  very  first  attempt*  and  even 
vrithout  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  countries  he  went  in 
search  of;  while  the  endeavours  of  the  Portngueie  occupifd 
a  great  number  of  years  in  almost  firuitle»  attempts,  and  ex* 
tremcty  tedious  progression ;  yet  Don  Hcmj  fine  set  on  foot 
the  naingation  of  the  ocean  throu^  unknown  seas,  and  ii> 
^ired  ouier  nations  with  the  idea  of  making  disoovcncs  of 
distant  and  unexplored  regions  ;  and  ultimately  great  as  were 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  they  may  be  said  to  have  hteu 
accidentally  made  in  the  erronecMis  attempt  to  go  bj  a  nearer 
route  to  the  r^ons  of  which  Don  Henry  and  his  Micccssoib 
had  long  been  in  search. 

-  These  attempts  of  the  Porti^^uese  had  been  continued  fcr 
neai^  fourscore  years  before  any  of  their  nei^kboun  secin 
to  hove  entertained  the  most  distant  idea  of  engaging  in  iu- 
reign  discoveries,  even  viewing  their  eodesvotm  as  downright 
knightrerrantiT,  proceeding  from  a  disTrmpered  tmapnatisp, 
as  weD  in  the  first  promoter  as  in  those  who  fonii—id  to 
prosecute  his  scheme.  In  a  word,  the  refartioo  of  tfcete  dsb- 
ooveries  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  portioos  of  modem 
Jhistory,  as  comprizing  a  great  number  c4'thc  most  <xt7aor<L- 
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nary  transactions  that  ever  hiqppened  in  any  period  of  the 
world.  For  this  reason  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  parti- 
cularly narrated,  that  the  curious  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  every  successive  step  in  such  important  enterprizes,,  and 
by  what  iJmost  insensible  degrees  sucn  vast  undertakings  were 
ultimately  accomplished.  And  as  the  intercourse  of  Euro- 
peans has  operated  a  great  change  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  penetrated,  and  upon  their  oriirinal  inhabitants,  so  that 
botn  now  appear  in  a  very  difierent  light  from  what  they  did 
before  these  expeditions  and  discoveries  ;  therefore,  every 
circumstance  belonging  to  these  transactions  deserves  the  most 
serious  notice. 

John  I.  of  Portugal,  married  Philippa,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  to  Edward  III. 
of  England,  by  whom  he  had  sereral  sons,  of  whom  Don 
Henry  was  iheJiftA.  After  serving  with  great  bravery  under 
his  &uier  at  the  capture  of  Ceuta,  nc  was  raised  to  the  duke- 
dom of  Viseo,  and  was  sent  back  with  a  large  reinforccAient 
to  preserve  the  ccmquest  to  which  his  courage  had  hitgelj 
contributed.  During  his  continuance  in  command  at  Ceuta, 
he  acquired  much  information,  by  occasional  converse  with 
some  Moors,  relative  to  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Western  Africa, 
which  raised  and  encouraged  the  project  of  maritime  disco- 
veries ;  and  these  became  afterwards  the  favourite  and  almost 
exclusive  pursuit  of  his  active  and  enlarged  mind.  From  the 
Moors  he  obtained  intelligence  respecting  the  Nomadic 
tribes  who  border  upon  and  pervade  the  great  desert,  and  of 
the  nations  of  the  Jaloofs,  whose  territories  are  conterminous 
with  the  desert  on  the  north,  and  Guinea  to  the  south.  By 
one  ingenious  author  ^,  he  has  been  supposed  instigated  to 
his  first  attempts  at  maritime  discovery,  by  the  desire  of  find- 
ing a  way  by  sea  to  those  coimtries  from  whence  the  Moors 
brought  ivory  and  gold  dust  across  the  desert.  .It  unfbrtu-. 
nately  happens  that  we  have  no  record  of  the  particular  voy- 
ages themselves,  and  are  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  relation  of  this  great  discovery  historically  from 
the  best  remaining  sources  of  information.  The  writmgs  of 
Cada  Morto,  which  will  be  found  in  the  sequel,  form  a  pieaa- 
ing  exception  to  this  desideratum  in  the  history  and  progress 
of  ear)y  navigation  and  discovery. 

Section 

2  Wealth  of  Nations,  II.  S47. 
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to 


Tlie  maeeem  i£  tu^  ^uriwc  Tcmi^E;,  fousc  um  iir  liH 
pcge  of  dMDUuigj^  it  iwc  Tecurotic'  j  uir  lioL  JEisnn  txAUuntSi 
to  send  atmot  Tfsaag^  ev^rr  jvss;  u  Uat  mtm:  vmgL,  vriti  tiK 
same  »■**!■*<  «■»»>  uF  oiOia^'iiuriug  tt/  eagiiuR:  tiifr  nir  Mb- 
yood  Cjpe  XoLu  3Csi^  Qieii4^  ii/  ma:  tuwunnitM*  ueyaad 
qghf  of  Iflndy  i^K:  saciuen^  cnsn  i  hrif rn figtr  j*<iir^  tiit  cuhi^ 
fliidfltleii^gtLixaflcLefdC^gK&ipdiir^uuiH'fii^  il>L; 

milei  bmjud  Ci^  Xui.  Tim  caftt^  wtikL  fixodffsb  MMdu' 
out  into  die  ocaeain,  ircoL  vijidi  cinaauAiaia:  n  uerivtt  !«.» 
name'*  fi&ed  liie  PanogneK:  mariusk  v-ilL  iJCXTur  auc  ^ 
maaeoieot;  asii«^  i^  tbe  dkoaik  Inr  wlikL  h  k  euviruiied  iur 
the  apaoe  of  iox  lesi^oes  l<cui^  pfispenudir  'uuiaaj  bf  li  Juhr 
and  tremendoitt  lair^  «i«idi  jayrliirted  tliifiij  iium  adi  fKiek*- 
bOitjr  of  pfticwdmg  bijcaid  it  in  iLcar  ordiuaij  juanuer  o< 
cteepmgaikaigthe  etmsii  Mad  thej  dand  juit  id  oretAom 
into  the  open  cea  in  qaeai  of  arwirriify  vater,  hsai,  ipn^g 

1  rii|Minied  bjr  the  caamted  ur  JdbiMMLf  ai  **  to  luiniBd  nm  kk  pru> 
yrttmm  into  the  ocrawb iml  dg  QrcM^by  miiidi it  iPMit  be  ^Ptihhd.**  h^ 
trodoct:  to  die  Worid  DiipbfDdL— CtariB. 
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•igbt  of  land  altogether,  they  might  wander  in  the  tracklcMi 
ocean,  and  be  unable  to  And  their  way  home.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  might  contemplate  the  imaginary  terrors  of 
tlie  torrid  zone,  as  handed  down  from  some  oi:*  the  ancients^ 
with  all  its  burning  soil  and  scorching  vapours;  and  they  might 
consider  the  difficulties  of  Cape  Bojador  as  a  providential  oar 
or  omen»  to  warn  and  oppose  tncm  against  proceeding  to 
their,  inevitable  destruction.  They  accordingly  measured 
back  their  wary  steps  along  the  African  coast,  and  returned 
to  Portugal,  where  they  gave  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  iJon  Henry,  in  which,  of  course,  the  dangers  of  tbe 
newly  discovered  cape  would  not  be  diminished  in  their  nar-^ 
rative  *. 

Returning  from  Ceuta,  where  his  presence  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  where  he  had  matured  his  judgment  by  inter-^ 
course  with  various  learned  men  whom  his  Dounty  nad  at-* 
tracted  into  Africa,  and  having  enlaroed  his  views  by  the 
perusal  of  every  work  which  tended  to  iUustrate  the  discote-* 
ries  which  he  projected,  Don  Henry  fixed  his  residence  at 
the  romantic  town  of  Sagres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cqpe 
St  Vincent,  where  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  ma- 
thematics, astronomy,  cosmography,  and  the  theory  of  navi- 
gation, and  even  established  a  sdiool  or  academy  for  instruct- 
ing his  countrymen  in  these  sciences,  the  parents  of  commerce, 
and  the  sure  foundations  of  national  prosperity.  To  assist 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  these  his  favourite  studies,  he  in- 
vited, from  Majorca,  a  person  named  Diego^  or  James,  who 
was  singularly  skilful  in  the  manageiift>nt  of  the  instruments 
then  employed  for  making  astronomical  observations  at  sea, 
and  in  the  construction  di  nautical  charts.  Some  traces  of 
nautical  discoveries  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  still  re- 
mained in  ancient  authors  ;  particularly  of  the  reported  voy- 
ages of  Menelaus,  Hanno,  Eudoxus,  and  others.  From  an 
attentive  consideration  of  these,  Don  Henry  and  his  scienti- 
fic coadjutor  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  important  discoveries  in  that  direction ;  and  they 
were  certainly  incited  in  these  views  by  the  rooted  enmity 
which  had  so  long  rankled  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  ' ' 
Spain  and  Portugal  against  the  Moors,  w^ho  had  forin^ly^ ' 
expelled  their  ancestors  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  penin-'  ' 

aula» 

»  Cape  Bojador  is  imagined  to  have  been  tjic  Canarfa  of  Ptokmy.— • 
Clarke  I.  1^1. 
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sula,  and  with  whom  they  had  waged  an  incaMant  war  of  se« 
yeral  centuries  in  recovering  the  country  from  their  gra^. 


Section  IL 
Discovery  of  the  Madeira  Islands. 

Aftbh  some  time  usefully  employed  in  acquiring  and  dif- 
fusing a  competent  knowledge  of  cosmopographical,  nauti-' 
Old,  and  astronomical  science,  Don  Henry  resolved  to  devote 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  which  he  enjoyed  as 
Ghrand  Master  ..of  the  Order  of  Christ,  in  continuing  and 
extending  those  projects  of  nautical  discovery  which  had  long 
occupied  his  attention.  Accordingly,  about  the  year  1418, 
a  new  expedition  of  discovery  was  fitted  out  for  the  express 
purpose  of  attempting  to  surmount  tlie  perils  of  Cape  Boja- 
dor.  In  this  expedition  Juan  Gonzales  2iarco  and  Tristan  Vaz 
Texeirsi,  two  naval  officers  of  the  househcdd  of  Don  Henry,  vo« 
limteered  their  services ;  and,  embarkiiig  in  a  vessel  cadled  a 
barcha  ^,  steeredfor  the  tremendous  cape.  The  Portuguese  were' 
hitherto  ignorant  of  the  prevailing  winds  upon  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  causes  by  which  their  influence  is  varied 
or  increased.  Near  the  land,  and  between  the  latitudes  of 
J28^  and  10^  north,  a  fresh  gale  almost  always  blows  from  the 
N.  E.  LfOng  sand-banks,  which  extend  a  great  way  out  to  sea, 
and  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings^  and  the  prevailing  currents,  were 
powerfm  obstacles  to  the  enterprize  of  these  navigators.  A- 
bout  six  leagues  off  Cape  Bojador,  a  most  violent  current 
continually  Wishes  upon  the  breakers,  which  presented  a  most 
formidaUe  obstacle  to  the  brave  but  inexperienced  mariners. 
Though  their  voyage  was  short,  they  encountered  many  dan« 
gers  I  and,,  before  they  could  reach  the  cape,  they  wer6  en- 
countered by  a  heavy  gale  from  the  east,  by  which  the  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  became  too  heavy  to  be  resisted  by  their  small 
Teasel,  and  .they  were  driven  out  to  sea.  On  losing  sight  of 
their  accustomed  head-lands,  and  being  forced  into  the  bound-* 
less  ocean  for  the  first  time,  the  ships  company  gave  them« 

T0L.li.  M  selves 

8  Thtt  barcha  is  a  sort  of  brig  ^th  topsails,  liaving  all  its  yards  on  one 
kmg  pole  wiAout  sliding  masts,  as  still  used  by  tartans  and  settees.  The 
kardim  hmga  is  a  kind  of  small  galley,  with  one  mast  and  oars.-~Clarke,  I. 
-p.  153. 
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selves  up  to  despair ;  but,  on  tlie  abntement  of  die  tempest, 
they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  within  view  of  on  ismnd, 
situated  about  100  leases  west  nrom  the  coast  of  Africa. 
With  extreme  joy  they  beheld  the  coast  of  this  island  ex- 
tending about  twenty  miles  in  length,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Puerto  Santo,  because  first  discovered  upon  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  lliis  is  the  smaller  of  the  Madeiras, 
being  only  about  two  miles  broad  ;  and,  as  the  only  road- 
stead is  upon  the  south<*west  side,  the  Portuguese  probably 
ancliored  upon  that  side  to  be  under  the  lee  shelter  of  the. 
island  from  the  remnants  of  the  tempest  from  which  they  had 
happily  escaped. 

The  island  of  Puerto  SafUo,  or  of  the  Holy  Haven,  is  al- 
most directly  west  from  Cape  Cantin  $  whence  it  w<H}Id  ap- 
pear  that  these  Portuguese  navigators  could  hardly  have 
passed  much  beyond  Cape  de  Geer,  when  driv^  off  Uie 
coast  by  this  fortunate  easterly  tempest  Had  thqr  even 
advanced  as  far  as  Cape  Non,  they  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  driven  among  the  Canaries.  It  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  they  never  even  af^roaqhed  Cape  Bojador  in  this 
voyage ;  unless  we  could  suppose,  after  havii]^  been  driven 
directly  west  from  that  cape,  that  they  sbi^ied  a  nortbem 
course,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  tempest,  and  fett  in  with 
Puerto  Santo  while  on  their  return  to  Portugal 

Greatly  pleased  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  thisialand,  and 
with  the  gentle  manners  of  the  natives,  whom  they  described 
as  in  an  intermediate  state  ofcivilization,  and  entirely  deititttte 
of  any  appearance  of  savage  ferocity,  Zaxco  and  V aa  iimii^edi<^ 
ately  returned  to  Portugal,  where  they  made  a  report  of  the  in« 
cidcnts  of  their  voyage  i  and  to  confirm  their  opinion  of  the  va- 
lue of  their  discovery,  they  requested  permission  from  Don  Hcn^ 
ry  to  return  for  the  purpo^  of  estaldishing  a  settlenient  in  Piier^ 
to  Santo.  By  this  discovery  an  advanced  and  favourable  sta- 
tion was  secured  towards  the  south,  whence  any  dWcoveries 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  might  be  prosecuted  with  grei^er 
ease  and  safety,  and  from  whence  the  dangers  of  the  hitbet^ 
to  formidable  cape  Bojador  might  be  avoi^^d,  by  Jceeping  a 
southerly  or  S.  W.  course  fit)m  Puerto  Santo.  From,  these 
considerations  Don  Henry  granted  their  request  |  and, 
yielding  to  the  adventurous  q:)irit  which  this  accidental  dis- 
coveiy  had  excited,  he  permitted  several  persons  to  join  in  a 
new  projected  voyage,  among  whom  was  tWth'okrfnfw  -Pe- 
restrello,  a  nobleman  of  his  household. 

Three 
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Three  vessels  were  soon  fitted  out  ^,  whidi  were  placed 
undar  the  respective  commands  of  Zarco,  Vaz,  and  Pere» 
strdlo.  These  commanders  had  (xders  to  colonise  and  cob* 
iivate  the  newly  discovered  island,  and  were  fiimiahed  with  a 
considerable  assortment  of  useful  seeds  and  plants  for  that 
purpose.  They  happened  likewise  to  take  with  them  s  fe- 
male rabbit  great  with  young,  which  httered  dnrii^  the  voy- 
age ;  and  w&ch  being  let  kxise  with  her  progeny^  multiplied 
so  rapidly,  that,  in  two  years,  they  became  so  numerous  as  to 
occasion  serious  injury  to  the  early  attempts  at  cokivvtion^ 
and  to  baffle  every  hope  of  rendering  Puerto  Santo  a  place 
of  refreshment  for  the  Portuguese  navigators ;  insomuch  diat 
a  resolution  was  formed  to  abandon  the  newly  established 
settlement.  After  having  landed  the  different  animak  and 
seeds  whidi  had  been  sent  out  by  Don  Hanry,  and  sedng 

•  them  prc^rly  distributed,  Perestrello  returned  into  Pord»- 
g^  to  make  a  rqx>rt  to  the  prince,  and  Zarco  and  Vaz  re- 

•  mained  to  superintend  the  infant  colony. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Perestrello,  the  attention  of 
Zaroo  and  Vaz  was  strongly  excited  by  observing  certain 
clouds  or  vapours  at  a  great  distance  in  the  ocean,,  which 
continually  presented  the  same  aspect,  and  preserved  exactly 
tdie  flame  bearing  from  Puerto  Santo,  and  at  length  occar- 
sioned   a   conjecture,  that   the  appearance   might  proceed 

•  fixim  land  in  that  quarter.     Gonsalvo  and  Vaz  accordingly 
put  to  sea  and  sailed  towards  the  suspected  land,  and  socn 

^discovered  that  the  appearances  which  had  attracted  their 
Boksoe  actuaNy  proceeded  from  a  considerable  island  entirely 

•  ov^grown  with  wood,  to  which,  on  that  account,  they  gave 

•  the  name  of  Madeura^.     Af)er  bestowing  conaiderBUe  at- 
'tcntioh  upon  the  soil  and  other  drcmnstances  of  this  islandy 

•  wludL  was   utter^  destitute  of  iidiabitants,  Oonzalvo   and 
Vaz  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  welcome  intelligence,  and 

'  gavi^  so  favourable  a  report  of  the  extent,  fartiKty,  and  salu- 
brity 

;  4  Ckikmys  ia  the  tame  year  1418.  But thircoiiM  not  well  be,  as 
ftbe  DiicoYery  of  Puerto  Santo  was  made  so  late  as  the  1st  of  November 
of  that  year.  The  truth  U»  that  only  very  general  accounts  of  these  early 
voyages  remain  in  the  Portuguese  historians. — E. 

5  oucli  is'tfce  simple  ana  probable  account  of  the  discovery  of  Madeirai 
in  Ptffchas.    Clarke  has  chosen  to  cmbdtish  it  with  a  variety  of  very  ex- 
trionimary  circttmstances^  which  being  utterly  unworthy  of  credit*  we^  do 
not  thiidt  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  this  place*    See  Progress  of  Maritime 
f,  L  1"57.— E. 
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brity  of  Madeira,  that  Don  Henry  determined  to  colonize 
and  cultivate  it.  Accordingly,  wiUi  the  consent  of  the  king 
of  Portugal,  the  island  of  Madeira  was  bestowed  in  kere-^ 
ditary  property  upon  2^co  and  Vaz  ;  one  division  named 
Rmchal  being  giv^n  to  Zarco,  and  the  other  moiety,  named 
MachicOf  to  Vaz. 

In  the  year  1480  Zarco  began  the  plantation  of  Madeirat 
and  being  much  impeded  in  his  progress  by  the  immense  quanr 
tity  of  thick  and  tail  trees,  with  \niiich  it  was  then  everywhere 
encumbered,  he  set  the  wood  on  fire  to  facilitate  the  clearing 
of  the  surface  for  cultivation.  The  wood  is  reported  to  hofe 
continued  burning  for  seven  years  ^,  and  so  great  was  the 
devastation  as  to  occasion  great  inconvenience  to  the  colony 
for  many  years  aflerwards,  firom  the  want  of  timber.  Dcm 
Henry  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  c^  most  mioommonly 
enlarged  and  liberal  views ;  not  only  capable  of  devisinff  tbe 
means  of  making  maritime  discoveries,  which  had  never  oeeo 
thought  of  before  his  time,  but  of  estimating  their  vafaie 
when  made,  and  of  applying  them  to  purposes  me  most  U8&- 
fid  and  important  for  his  country.  Reflecting  upon  the  re- 
ported feitility  of  the  soil,  and  me  excellence  of  the  climate 
of  Madeira,  and  comparing  both  with  the  judicious  feresi^t 
of  a  philosopher,  politician,  and  naturalist,  in  reference  to 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  similar  climates  and-  soils^ 
he  wisely  conceived,  and  successfully  executed  the  idea  of  in- 
troducing the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  wines  into  this  new 
colony.  For  these  purposes,  Portugal  would  readity  sopply 
him  with  vines,  and  with  people  conversant  in  their  manage- 
ment :  But  he  had  to  procure  sugar  canes,  and  persons  ex- 
perienced in  their  cultivation,  and  in  the  process  of  manu- 
&€turing  sugar  from  their  juice,  from  the  island  of  Sicily, 
into  which  mat  article  of  culture  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Arabs. 

So  great  was  the  success  of  this  new  subject  of  industry  in 
Madeira,  that  the  fiflh  part  of  the  produce  of  one  district  only, 
little  more  than  nine  miles  in  circumference,  which  proportion 
the  prince  reserved  as  the  patrimony  of  his  military  order,  a- 

momited 

6  In  the  Introduction  to  the  World  Displayed,  Dr  Johnsoa  remarkt  on  this 
ttory^  that  ^  green  wood  is  not  verv  apt  to  bum  s  and  th^  heavy  raint  which 
fall  in  these  countries  must  aurely  nave  extinguished  the  conflagration  were 
it  ever  so  violent."  Yet  in  1 800  Radnor  forest  presented  a  co^agration  of 
nearly  twenty  miles  circumference^  which  continued  to  ^read  for  a  coBti*' 
titrable  time,  io  spite  of  every  effort  to  arrest  its  progreit,^»£.     . 
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moanted,  in  some  years,  to  60,000  arobas  of  twenty-five 
pounds  each  ;  giving  the  entire  acknowledged  produce  of  on^ 
district  only  of  the  island  at  7,500,000  pounds,  or  2350  tons^ 
This,  at  the  modern  price  of  eightpence  a-pound,  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  L.  250,000  value  of  merchantable 
produce,  from  a  district  which  could  not  contain  above  5760 
English  acres ;  or  above  the  value  of  L.  43  of  average  year- 
ly value,  from  every  acre  of  that  district.  This  astomshingly 
valuable  produce  was  in  the  in&ncy  of  the  sugar  trade,  when 
that  bland  and  wholesome  condiment  was  still  an  article  of 
luxury,  and  not  as  now  almost  an  indispensable  necessary,  eveo 
in  the  lowest  cottages  of  modern  Europe.  The  sugars  of 
Madeira  were  long  famous ;  but  after  the  establishment  of 
the  sugar  plantations  in  Brazil,  and  the  destructive  ravages 
of  a  worm  which  infested  the  sugar  canes  of  Madeira,  that 
iutide  of  cultivation  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  principsil 
attention  of  the  islanders  was  transferred  to  the  grape,  which 
«tili  continues  to  supply  Europe,  America,  and  the  East  In- 
dies with  the  justly  celebrated  Madeira  wine. 

At  the  same  time  with  the  grant  of  Madeira  to  Zarco 
^md  Vaz,  Perestrello  received  a  donation  of  the  island  of  Pu- 
erto Santo,  on  condition  of  colonizing  it  and  bringing  it  in- 
to  culture.  But  so  great  was  the  multitude  of  rabbits,  all 
^d  to  have  been  produced  from  one  doe  transmitted  in  a 
pregnant  state  from  Portugal,  that  cultivation  was  attended 
•with  peculiar  difficulties  occasioned  by  their  ravages  i  insor 
much,  that  in  one  islet  only,  3000  are  reported  to  have  been 
miled  at  one  time. 


Section  III. 

Prosecution  of  Discovery  in  Africa  to  Cape  Branco, 

Partly  diverted  from  the  original  object  of  prosecuting 
discoveries  along  the  African  coast,  by  the  attentions  requi- 
site for  forming  this  first  establishment  of  modern  coloniza^ 
tion,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  extreme  diflSculties  of  the  navi- 
gation in  the  infancy  of  that  art,  fifteen  years  were  passed  from 
the  first  discovery  of  Cape  i^ojador  before  that  formidable 
otetacle  could  be  surmounted*  In  all  ages  of  the  world,  ig- 
norant and  indolent  men  have  represented  new  and  imusual 
enterprises  in  scientific  pursuits  as  rash  or  improper  devia- 
tions 
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tions  from  ttic  established  experience  and  vannied  wisdom 
of  antiquity ;  and  those  who  promoted  them  have  been  held 
out  as  dangerous,  or  even  impious  innovators.  It  so  &red 
with  Don  Henry,  who  far  outstripped  the  science,  or  igno- 
rance rather,  of  his  day.  At  home,  the  discontented  spirits, 
ignorant  of  his  enlarged  views,  perhaps  envious  of  the  re- 
putation his  ver}'  limited  discoveries  had  already  attained,  re- 
presented that  the  tempestuous  seas,  strong  currents,  and 
whirlpools,  which  they  fancied  nmst  prevail  on  the  other 
side  of  Cape  Bajadore,  would  necessarily  destroy  every  yessel 
which  should  attempt  to  penetrate  beyond  that  absolute  limit 
of  human  navigation ;  they  alleged  that  all  the  country  to 
to  the  south  of  that  cape  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  habitation 
of  mankind,  sterile,  burnt  up,  and  destitute  of  soil  and  wa- 
ter, like  the  sandy  deserts  of  Lybia ;  and  they  pretended  to 
object  on  principles  of  patriotism,  that  the  natives  of  Portu- 
gal were  impro\adcntly  wasted  on  idle  discoveries,  which,  if 
at  all  advisable,  would  have  been  undertaken  by  their  ^r^ 
mer  wise  sovereigns ;  who,  contented  with  the  known  world, 
did  not  vainly  seek  for  conquests  in  the  torrid  zone,  which 
was  altogether  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  mankind.  Hiey 
insinuateil,  that  the  expences  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
those  fruitless  and  dangerous  maritime  expeditions,  might 
have  been  much  more  profitably  employed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  some  of  the  more  barren  parts  of  Portugal.  Even 
the  probable  profits  and  advantages  derivable  from  the  new 
colonies  of  Madeira  and  Puerto  Santo,  as  they  were  only  e- 
ventual  and  contingent,  did  not  satisfy  the  minds  of  those 
discontented  detractors  from  the  merits  and  enlightened 
views  of  the  prince.  But  Don  Henry  despised  those  vain 
endeavours  to  misrepresent  and  counteract  the  important  en- 
terprise in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  undismayed  by  the 
natural  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  retarded  the  progress 
of  his  mariners,  continued  his  laudable  endeavours  to  extend 
his  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  people,  like- 
wise, whom  he  employed  in  his  service,  frequently  made  pre^ 
datory  invasions  on  the  coast,  taking  every  Moorish  vessel 
whicn  they  were  able  to  master,  and  made  many  slaves,  by 
the  sale  of  which,  the  charges  attending  those  maritime  ex- 
peditions were  partly  defrayed. 

About  the  year  14S3,  one  GiKanez,  a  native  of  Lagos, 
>rhom  the  prince  had  entrusted  with  the  command  of «  vessel, 
returned  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer  thq.  invin- 
cible 
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ciUe  obrtades  which  obstructed  the  passage  round  Cape  Bo^ 
jador.  He  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  one 
of  the  Canary  islands,  and  had  imprudently  seized  some  of 
the  inoffi^iding  natives,  whom  he  brought  captives  to  Sagres. 
Don  Henry  was  much  o£^ded  by  this  conduct  of  Gilianez, 
whoiii  he  received  with  much  coldness  and  reserve;  inso- 
much that  Gilianezy  on  purpose  to  retrieve  the  princes  fa* 
vour,  and  to  make  ample  amends  for  the  fiuih  he  had  com- 
mitted, made  a  vow,  that  if  entrusted  with  a  new  expedition^ 
he  would  perish  rather  than  return  unsuccessful  in  the  enter- 
prize  whicn  the  prince  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  date  of 
the  second  e:q)edition  of  Gilianez,  in  which  he  surmounted 
the  t^Tors  and  difficulties  of  Ci^  Bajador,  is  variously  re- 
ferred by  different  authors  to  the  years  1433  and  14S4^. 
However  this  may  have  been,  he  succeeded  in  this  herculean 
labour,  as  it  was  dien  esteemed,  and  returned  with  great  exul- 
tation to  Sagres,  where  he  was  again  received  into  the  favour 
-and  confidence  of  Don  Henry*  Contrary  to  the  assertions, 
or  siq>positions  rather,  of  the  discontented  opposers  of  the 
patriotic  and  ^ilightened  efforts  of  Don  Henry,  Gilianez  re- 
ported that  the  sea  beyond  Cape  Bojador  was  perfectly  su»- 
cqitible  of  navigation,  and  that  the  soil  and  climate  were 
both  excellent. 

In  the  following  year  Gilianez  again  sailed  for  the  coast  of 
accompanied  by  Alphonzo  Gonzales  Baldaya^,  cup- 
bearer to  the  prince.  The  weatlier  continued  favourable  du- 
ring the  voyage,  and  they  were  able  to  penetrate  ninety  miles 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Bojador.  On  landing  to  take  a  view 
of  the  country,  and  in  search  of  inhabitants,  they  found  the 
former  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  an  extended  desert 
plain,  and  they  were  much  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to 
.  meet  with  any  of  the  inhabitants,  though  they  saw  evident 
.  traces  of  them  in  the  sand.  To  the  bay  m  whicli  they  land- 
ed they  gave  the  name  of  Angra  dos  Ruyvos,  or  Bay  of  Gur- 
nets, from  the  great  abundance  of  fish  resembling  gurnets 
which  were  taken  by  the  seamen. 

Gilianez  and  Baldaya  were  again  ordered  in  the  year  1435 
to  prosecute  their  discoveries,  with  instructions  to  prolong 
their  voyage,  if  possible,  till  they  should  meet  with  inhabi- 
tants. 

7  De  Bant)8  ;  Laiitau ;  Vincent,  in^hc  Periplus  of  the  Erytfarean  sea ; 
S^kle^  in  bis  translation  of  the  I^siad.  Hams,  in  his  Collection,  Vol.  I. 
•  p.  665,  poitpooes  this  discoyeiy  to  the  year  1439.— Clarke, 

3  In  Purchas  this  person  is  named  Antonio  Gonsalvo ;  but  the  authority 
oi  Cltfke^  I.  188^  is  here  preferred. — £• 
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tants.     Having  proceeded  about  forty  miles  to  the  southward 
of' the  Angra  aos  Ruyvos,  without  being  able  to  see  a  siiigle 
inhabitant)  they  adopted  an  expedient  which  had- been  sug- 
gested by  Don  Henry,  and  for  which  they  were  provided 
with  the  means.     Two  horses  were  landed,  and  two  youths 
named  Hector  Homen  and  Dieso  Lopez  d'Almaida,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  household  of  Don  Henry,  and 
were  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age,  were  directed  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  that  they  might  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  it  were  inhabited.     They  were  directed 
to  keep  close  together,  and  on  no  account  to  leave  their  hor* 
ses,  and  if  possible  to  bring  back  some  of  the  Moors ;  and 
lest  they  should  rashly  expose  themselves  to  unnecessary  dan- 
ger, they  were  only  allowed  each  a  sword  and  spear,  without 
any  defensive  armour.     After  wandering  almost  a  whole  day 
in  tlie  barren  sandy  desert,  they  at  length  descried  nineteen 
Africans,  arixied  wiui  assagays  or  javelins,  whom  they  ventured 
to  attack,  though  contrary  to  their  orders.     The  natives  re- 
treated into  a  cave  where  they  were  safe  from  the  farther-  as- 
tsaults  of  the  rash  Portuguese  youths ;  and  as  one  of  them  had 
receiyed  a  wound  in  the  foot,  they  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
turn to  the  shore,  which  tliey  were  unable  to  reach  befiorethe 
next  morning.  Gilianez  and  I3aldaya  then  dispatched  a  strong'- 
er  force  to  the  cave  in  which  the  Africans  had  taken  ahelter, 
where  nothing  was  found  but  some  weapons  which  had  been 
left  by  the  fugitives.     Owing  to  this  event,  the  place  where 
the  two  cavaliers  were  landed  was  named  Angra  dos  Cavat 
los,  or  the  Bay  of  Horses ;  which  is  in  latitude  24^  N.  .    r 

The  navigators  proceeded  along  a  rugged  coast  to  the  aoQtfa 
of  the  Bay  of  Horses,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  with  a  terri- 
ble noise,  and  which,  on  account  of  being  entirely  composed 
pf  a  hiUy  shore,  faced  with  rocks  and  small  rocky  islands,  is 
called  Otegadoj  or  the  Rocky  Place.  At  about  twelve  leafiiies 
distance  ft*om  the  bay  of  Cavallos  they  entered  the  mou&  of 
a  river,  where  they  killed  a  number  of  sea  wolves  or  seals, 
the  skins  of  which  they  took  on  board  in  defect  of  any  other 
productions  of  the  country ;  these  seals  were  found  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  which  the  mariners  are 
said  to  have  seen  at  least  5000  asleep  on  the  shpre.  The 
voyage  was  continued  to  Punta  de  Gale,  forming  the  western 
head-land  of  the  Rio  de  Ouro,  immediately  under  the  trc^ic, 
y^here  a  fishing  net  was  found  constructed  of  twine,  made 
from  the  inner  Dark  of  some  tree  of  the  palm  tribe,  but  no 

natives 
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nadt^es  were  met  with ;  and  as  provisions  began  to  grow 
scarce,  the  adventurous  mariners  were  constrained  to  return 
into  Portugal,  after  ranging  for  some  time  up  and  down  the 
rocky  coast  of  Otegado,  without  making  imy  important  disco-* 
very. 

About  this  period,  or  perhaps  considerably  earlier,  Don 

Henry  obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Martin  V.  by  which  the 

sovereign  pontiff  made  a  perpetual  donation  to  the  crown  of 

Portugal,  of  all  lands  and  islands  which  had  been  or  might 

be  discovered  between  Cape  Bojador  and  the  East   Indies, 

inclusively,  and  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  for  the  souls  of 

all  who  might  perish  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprize,  and 

in  achieving  the  conquest  of  these  ext^isive  regions  from  the 

infidel  and  pagan  enemies  of  Christ  and  the  church.     In  this 

measure,    the   philosophical  genius   and   enlarged  poUtical 

.views  of  Don  Henry  arc  plainly  evinced ;  and,  undismayed 

by  the  obstacles  which  had  so  long  oppos^  his  grand  project 

x>i  discoveries,  and  the  length  of  time  which  had  been  em^ 

ployed  in  making  so  very  small  progress,  he  shewed  himself 

to  have  looked  steadily  forwards  to  the  full  accomplishment 

of  his  hc^)es  of  discovering  the  route  by  sea  from  Europe  to 

India,  around  the  still  unknown  shores  of  Southern  Africa. 

The  date  of  this  papal  grant  does  not  certainly  appear.    De 

Barros  and  Lafitau  are  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  pos- 

tiorior  to  li40 ;  Purchas  places  it  in  1441  ;  and  de  Gruyon  in 

1444.     But  Martin  V.  died  in  1431 ;  and  these  writers  seem 

to  have  confounded  the  original  grant  fit>m  that  pontiff,  with 

subsequent   confirmations  lyy  his  successors  Eugenius  IV. 

Nicholas  V.  and  Sextus  IV  ^. 

The  gradual  progress  of  these  discoveries  were  interrupted 
far  a  time  by  an  unsuccessfiil  attempt  of  Edward  I.  or  Duarte^ 
kingof  Portugal,  to  gain  possession  of  Tangi^  in  the  king- 
dc»a  (rf'Fez.  But  the  history  of  this  war,  in  which  the  Por« 
-tugaese  arms  suffered  much  misfortune  and  dishonour,  are 
quite  irrdevant  to  the  present  subject.  The  plague  likewise* 
which  n^ed  at  Lisbon  in  1458,  contributed  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  patriotic  enterprizes  of  Don  Henry.  At  length* 
-in  1440,  Don  Henry  resumed  his  project  of  maritime  disco- 
very, and  diqaatched  two  caravels  from  Sagrcs,  which  were 
ibroed  back  by  unfinrooraUe  weather,  i^arently  without  even 
.{teaching  the  coast  of  Africa« 

In 
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In  144 1,  a  young  officer  named  Antonio  Gonzales  made  a 
voyage  in  a  small  vectsel,  with  a  crew  ot*  twenty-one  meOy  to 
the  island  where  so.  p'eat  a  number  of  sea  wolves  had  been 
seen  in  the  former  voyage  of  AJphonzo  Gonzales  Baklaya  in 
1435.  In  this  voyage  Alphonzo  Gottcrez,  a  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Don  Henry,  acted  as  secretary,  and  the 
two  adventurers  were  instructed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an 
account  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  to  procure  a 
cargo  of  the  skins  of  die  seals  or  sea  wolves,  that  the  voyage 
ml^t  not  be  entirely  destitute  of  some  commerdal  aavan- 
tages.  After  accomplishing  this  part  of  his  instructions,  Gon* 
zaks  determined  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  for  procuring  soma 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  carry  back  with  nim  to 
Sfligres.  For  this  purpose,  he  landed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ni^t  with  nine  associates,  and  having  advan<^  about  ten 
mfles  into  the  interior,  discovered  a  native  following  a  cameL 
The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  rendered  the  asto*- 
nishcd  Moor  perfectly  motionless,  and  before  he  could  recover 
from  his  surprize  he  was  seized  by  Gotterez.  On  tlieir  rer 
turn  to  the  shore  with  their  prisoner,  they  traced  some  recent 
footsteps  on  the  sand,  which  led  them  in  view  of  about  forty 
natives,  who  withdrew  to  an  adjoining  hill,  but  the  Portuguese 
secured  a  female  Moor  who  had  strayed  from  the  pairty. 
With  these  two  prisoners  they  return^  to  their  vessel,  not 
choosing  to  run  any  unnecessary  risk,  or  to  make  any  need- 
less attack  upon  the  natives,  which  was  contrary  to  the  express 
orders  of  Don  Henry. 

When  preparing  next  morning  to  set  sail  on  their  return 
to  Portugal,  anotner  Portuguese  ship  arrived,  which  wais 
commanded  by  Nuno  Tristan,  a  gentleman  of  the  princes 
household.  Encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  a  second  ay- 
pedition  into  the  interior  was  immediately  resolved  upqn^  in 
which  Nuno  Tristan,  Di^;o  de  Vigliadores,  and  Gonzaks  de 
Cintra,  joined  with  A^honzo  Gonzales  and  Alphonio  Oo^ 
terez.  Advancing  again  under  night,  they  soon  perceived- A 
party  of  the  natives  whom  they  immediately  attacked,  shoat- 
ing  out  Portugal  1  Portugal !  San  Jago  !  San  Jago  \  The 
Moors  were  at  first  stupified  with  fear  and  surprise;  but  re- 
covering from  their  panic,  a  struggle  ensued,  in  which  thrwe 
of  the  Moors  were  slain,  and  ten  made  prisoners,  the  Portn^ 
guese  beinjjr  indebted  for  their  safety  to  their  defensive  ar- 
mour. After  endea^K)uring,  in  vain,  to  establish  an  inter- 
course  with  the  Moors  for  the  redemption  of  the  prisoners^ 

Alphonzo 
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Alphonzo  Gonzales  retained  to  Sagres  with  a  cargo  of  skins 
and  the  Moorish  prisoners,  and  was  honouraUy  rewarded  bj 
bis  discerning  master.  The  place  of  this  exploit  was  named 
Puerto  del  CaTaUero,  or  the  Knights  Harboar,  on  occasicm 
of  Gonzales  being  there  knighted  by  Nmio  Tristan. 

After  care^ding  his  vessd,  Nono  Tristan  proceeded  along 
the  coast  according  to  his  orders,  and  reached  a  cape  in  lat. 
^0^  50'  N*  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Branco,  or 
the  M^ite  Cape,  an  account  of  the  whiteness  of  its  clifis. 
He  there  landed  and  fomid  some  fishing  nets  an  the  shore ; 
but  ^fter  repeated  incursions  into  the  country,  being  unable 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  natives,  he  made  a  survey  of  the  coast, 
and  returned  to  Portugal  with  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings. 

Three  of  the  prisoners  carried  to  Portugal  by  Cronzalcs 
were  Moors  of  some  rank  and  considerable  opulence ;  who 
each  promised  to  pay  ransoms  f(»r  their  safe  return  to  their 
native  country,  and  to  give,  besides,  six  or  seven  slaves  each 
to  the  captors.     Don  Henry,  as  grand  master  of  the  order 
ef  Christ,  was  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  so  many  converts 
tkam  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  was  in  hopes  that  the 
favourable  report  which  the  Moors  might  make  on  their  re- 
turn to  Africa,  would  induce  the  natives  to  alter  into  trade 
with  his  navigators ;  and  that,  among  the  slaves  which  were 
to  be  given  in  exchange,  some  certain  knowledge  might  be 
acquired  of  the  burning  r^;i<Mis  of  Africa,  about  whio^  such 
strange  reports  were  then  prevalent.     Antonio  Gonzales  was 
therefore  dispatched  on  another  voyage  in  1443,  accompanied 
by  a  German  gentleman  named  Baltnazar,  who  had  distin- 
guished hknsdf  in  the  late  imfortmiate  attempt  on  Tangier, 
and  who  was  anxious  to  carry  home  some  accomit  of  the 
newly  discovered  countries.     After  being  forced  to  return  to 
pmt,  to  repair  the  damages  they  had  sustained  in  a  dreadftd 
tempest,  they  again  sailed,  and  reached  the  coast  where  the 
lifoors  had  been  made  prisoners.     The  principal  Moor  was 
landed,  and  was  recdved  with  great  deferoice  and  reqpect  by 
his  countrymen ;  but  he  forgot  aU  his  promises  on  regaining 
his  liberty,  and  never  returned  to  pay  the  ransom  he  had 
bai^ined  for.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  had  in- 
'  formed  the  natives  of  the  return  of  the  other  two  chie& ;  asat 
the  end  of  nine  days,  above  an  hundred  natives  iqspeared  on 
the  coast,  and  entered  into  trea^  for  the  ransom  of  their  two 
coimjtryinen  who  rnnained  captives,  and  for  wh(Hn  ten  ne- 
groes, 
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groes,  natives  of  different  parts  of  Africa,  were  ^ven  in  ex- 
change. During  these  transactions,  the  sight  ot  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gold  dust  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors,  ex- 
cited the  most  lively  emotions  in  the  Portuguese,  as  being  the 
first  intimation  of  that  valuable  commodity  bein^  procurable 
on  the  coast  of  their  new  discoveries.  From  this  circumstance, 
Gonzales  gave  the  name  of  Rio  del  Ouro^  or  Gold  River,  to 
the  deep  arm  of  the  sea  in  which  he  now  lay,  which  pe- 
netrates about  six  leagues  N.  N.  £.  from  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer. 


Section  IV. 
Continuation  ofDiscovety  to  Cape  de  Verd. 

On  the  return  from  this  voyage,  the  sight  of  gold  placed 
the  fame  and  advantage  of  the  enterprizes  and  discoveries  of 
Don  Henry  beyond  we  reach  of  prejudice  and  detraction, 
and  the  former  murmurings  and  discontents  against  his  piD- 
cecdings  were  changed  into  admiration  and  applause*  In 
1443  Nuno  Tristan  was  again  sent  out,  with  orders  to  pro- 
secute the  discovery  of  a  coast  which  now  seemed  so  likely  tfi 
prove  advantagecms  to  the  commerce  of  Portugal.  He  now 
doubled  Cape  Blanco,  or  Branco,  which  he  had  discxiverad 
in  his  former  voyage,  and,  aliout  ten  leagues  £utber  to  the 
south-east,  fell  in  with  an  island,  or  rather  cluster  oi  seven 
islands,  called  Adeget  by  the  natives,  but  which  have  mace, 
with  the  bay  in  which  they  lie,  received  the  name  of  Argnioit 
or  Arguin.  The  small  canoes  which  were  used  by  the  na- 
tives <^  this  coast  were  at  first  mistaken  for  some  strange  kind 
of  birds^  as  the  people  sit  upon  them  astride,  using  dieirfeet 
instead  6i  paddles,  to  urge  them  along.  To  one  of  the  iahiads 
in  this  bay  Tristan  gave  the  name  of  D^  las^  Garfas,  on  ac- 
count of  the  seasonable  supply  which  he  there  received*  From 
this  place  Nuno  Tristan  returned  into  Porti^},  with  aooie 
of  the  natives  of  the  country, 

Don  Henry,  in  1444,  made  an  exchange  with  Massiot^e 
Betancour,  lord  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for  the  islands  of  Lan- 
cerota,  Fuertaventura,  and  Ferro,  giving  him  some  posses- 
sions in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  tibeir  stead  $  and  immediate- 
ly fitted  out  a  powerful  s^adron,  commanded  by  the  giwd 
piMlster  pf  his  household,  Temai^d  de  Castroi  to  take  ppss^ 
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eion  of  this  new  acquisition^  and  to  subdue  the  remaining 
islands,  Canaria,  Pahna,  Gratioso,  Inferno,  Alegrazze,  San- 
ta-Chiara,  Kocca,  and  Lobos.  But,  as  the  king  of  Castile 
afterwards  laid  claim  to  the  Canaries,  Don  Henry  resigned 
his  conquests,  finding  the  value  of  these  islands  by  no  means 
answerable  to  his  expectation. 

So  greatly  had  the  fame  of  the  new  discoveries  extended  in 
consequence  of  the  small  quantity  of  gold  which  had  been 
procured  by  Gonzales  at  the  Rio  del  Ouro,  that  several  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lagos  petitioned  Don  Henry,  in  1444*,  to 
be  erected  into  a  trading  company,  engaging  to  carry  on  the 
discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa  at  their  own  expence. 
The  prince  granted  their  request,  and  a  company  was  ao 
cordingly  formed,  the  prototype  of  those  celebrated  East  In- 
dia companies  which  have  since  carried  on  trade  to  such  vast 
amount.  Among  the  partners  were,  Juan  Diaz,  the  ancestor 
of  him  who  aftei*wards  discovered  and  passed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Gili<anez,  who  had  so  boldly  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles of  Cape  Bajador,  Lan9erot,  a  gentleman  of  the 
household  of  Don  Henry,  Estevan  Alfonso,  and  Rodrigo 
Alvarez.  A  squadron  of  six  caravels  was  fitted  out  under 
the  command  of  Lan9erot,  which  sailed  from  Lagos  in  the 
year  1444,  and  reached  the  isle  of  Garfas,  in  the  bay  of  Ar- 
guin,  where  they  captivated  an  hundred  and  fifty  Airicansy 
and  returned  to  Lagos,  after  very  slightly  extending  their 
knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  desart  island  of  Ti- 
der,  in  19°  SO'  N. 

In  1445,  the  subsequent  voyage  of  Gonzales  da  Cintra» 
likewise  a  gentleman  in  the  household  of  Don  Henry,  in 
«ome  measure  expiated  the  wanton  outrage  which  had  been 
committed  in  that  of  Lan9erot.  The  merit  of  Gonzales  liad 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  in  the  household  of 
Don  Henry,  and  his  character  was  held  in  much  estimation; 
but  his  confidence  was  obtained  and  betrayed  by  a  moor  of 
the  Assanhaji  tribe  '%  whom  he  had  taken  on  board  to  serve 
as  an  interpreter  with  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Africa* 
Misled  by  this  crafty  African,  who  held  out  great  hopes  of 
acquiring  plunder,  Gonzales  steered  for  the  island  of  Ai^guin^ 

and 

lo  This  tribe  of  Anenbaji,  or  Azanaglii,are  the  Zenhaga  of  our  floapi,  and 
the  Saohags  of  Edrisi  and  Abulfeda.  They  .are  at  pr^ent  represented  as 
inhabiting  at  no  great  diitance  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  rivers 
Mun  and  Senegal. — CI 
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and  put  into  a  creek  or  bay  on  the  coast,  in  lat  2'2^  48'  K 
about  fourteen  .  leagues  to  the  south  of  Rio  del  Quro,  and 
ibrty-five  to  the  north  of  Cape  Branco.  The  Moor^  leare 
to  go  on  thorc^  under  pretence  of  visiting  some  rehUonSf  but 
escaped  in  the  night  with  another  of  his  oouii^rymen.  Cumr 
zales  was  much  mortified  at  allowing  himself  to  be  circum- 
vented by  the  cunning  of  his  interpreter,  and  rashly  embark- 
ed in  a  hoat  with  only  twelve  men,  with  the  intentum  of  pur- 
suing the  fugitive.  Pressing  onwards  with  too  much  eaoei^ 
ness,  lie  neglected  to  attend  to  the  tide,  whidi  hiqppened  oien 
to  be  on  the  ebb.  His  boat  stuck  fast,  and  when  the  morfr- 
ing  broke,  he  was  surrounded  by  two  hundred  Moors.  Ud- 
aUe  to  extricate  himself,  or  to  contend  against  such  mighty 
odds,  Gonzales  and  seven  of  his  men  were  slain  ;  the  other 
five  made  their  escape  by  swinuning  to  the  ship,  which  im- 
mediately set  sail  for  Lagos.  The  clumsy  denomination  of 
Angra  de  GonxaUs  da  Gniraf  to  this  bay,  still  commenoralis 
the  death  of  this  commander. 
*  In  the  subsequent  year,  1446,  Don  Henry  sent  out  a  small 

3uadron  of  three  caravds,  under  the  command  of  Antanio 
onzales,  assisted  by  Di^o  AUbnso,  and  by  Gomes  PaEesE, 
the  kings  pilot.  They  were  directed  to  proceed  Smt  the  'Bio 
del  Ouro,  and  were  strictly  enjoined  to  cultivate  the  firiend- 
ship  of  the  natives  by  every  possible  means,  to  estaUiah  peace 
wiUi  them,  and  tto  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  convert 
them  to  the  Christian  religion;  among  other  instmctioas, 
they  were  urged  to  pass  unnoticed  the  insults  or  neglect  ef 
hcmour  vrhicfa  they  might  experience  from  the  negroes.  The 
Portuguese  endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  conciliate  ilie 
natives,  and  to  remove  the  angry  preju^ces  which  they  en- 
tertained. They  returned  to  Lams  with  no  other  firuit  from 
their  voyage  except  one  negro  whom  they  hmi  received  in 
ransom,  and  an  aged  Moor  who  requested  permissimi  to  ac- 
company tliem  to  PortugaL  One  of  their  own  companions, 
Juan  FemandesB,  from  an  ardoit  desire  to  procure  infinrma- 
tion  for  the  prince,  got  leave  to  remain  among  the  AssMihaji 
Arabs. 

Next  year»  1447,  AntiHUo  Mendes  was  ordered  to  retwn 
in  search  of  Juan  Fernandez,  from  whose  inquisitive  disposi- 
tion much  information  was  expected.  In  this  expedition  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  other  caravdte  commanded  by  Gar- 
cia Moidez  and  Diego  Alfonso,  but  i&y  were  separated  Ify 
a  storm  in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage.    Alfonso  was  tbe 
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firtt  who  reached  the  coast  at  Cape  Branoo,  where  he  landed^ 
and  set  iq)  a  wooden  cross  as  a  signal  to  his  consorts^  and 
tiien  proceeded  to  the  islands  of  Ai^iny  which  aiForded  shd- 
ter  from  the  tremenduous  surf  which  breaks  continually  on 
tiie  coast  of  Africa.  While  waiting  at  Arguin  for  the  other 
diips,  Alfonso  paid  many  visits  to  the  continent,  where  he 
naMJe  prisoners  of  twenty- five  of  the  natives.  When  die 
other  two  ships  of  the  squadron  had  joined,  they  went  to  the 
Rio  del  Ouro  in  search  of  their  countryman,  Juan  Feman- 
dcs,  who  had  been  several  days  anxiously  loddng  out  for  a 
vessel  to  carry  him  off, 

■  After  experiencing  many  hardships,  Fernandez  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  friendship  of  a  considerable  person 
among  the  Moors,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  shore  by  that 
mans  slaves  in  a  bodv.  The  natives  exerted  th^nselves  to 
yurocure  the  release  at  some  of  dieir  countrymen  who  were 
l^riaoners  with  the  Portuguese,  to  whom  they  gave  nine  ne* 
groes  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dust  by  way  of  ransom.  To  the 
{dace  where  this  transaction  took  place,  the  navigators  save 
the  name  of  Cabo  do  Resgatiy  or  Cape  Ransom  ;  where  uke^ 
wise  Femam  Tavares,  an  aged  nobleman,  received  the  hch- 
Hour  of  kni^thood,  a  distinction  he  had  long  been  entitled 
to,  but  which  he  would  only  receive  upon  the  newly  discoveiv 
ed  coast.  During  the  homeward  voyage,  Gonzales  touched 
at  a  village  near  Cape  Branco,  where  ne  increased  his  cap* 
tives  to  ninety. 

.  Juan  Fernandez  described  the  natives  of  the  coast  as  wan- 
jdeiinff  shepherds,  of  the  same  race  with  the  Moor  who  had 
l>een  brooght  over  to  Portugal  by  Antonio  Gtonzales  in  the 
former  voyage.  After  he  had  been  conveyed  to  a  consider- 
able distance  inland,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  and 
even  deprived  of  all  the  provisions  he  had  taken  on  shore.  A 
tattered  coarse  rug,  called  an  alkaik,  was  given  him  instead 
of  the  clothes  he  had  been  deprived  of.  His  food  was  princi- 
pally a  small  &rinaceous  seed,  varied  sometimes  by  the  roots 
which  he  could  find  in  the  desert,  or  the  tender  sprouts  of 
wild  plants.  The  inhabitants,  among  whom  he  Hved  as  a 
•ahvey  unless  when  better  supplied  by  means  of  the  chase,  fed 
on  dried  Uzaids,  and  on  a  q)ecies  of  locust  or  ffrtushc^pper. 
:  Water  was  bad,  or  scarce,  and  their  chief  drink  was  milk. 
.Thejr  only  killed  some  of  their  cattle  on  certain  great  fitstivals ; 
'.and,  like  the  Tartars,,  they  roamed  from  place  to  place  in 
vqueit  of  a  precarioai  •sustenance  for  thdbr  flocks  and  herds. 

The 


IVl  Pa^ugtioe 

The  whfJ^z  countrj  pretenud  only  exicskBTe  wjtta  of  ban«n. 
%gsad^  or  an  uncxJilTaxed  heazh,  where  a  itw  Indian  fijp  hcnr- 
and  there  Tarieg^iied  ihe  drearv  and  exienfhre  inhoqiitabkr 
fnikia,  A  «hort  tlix^  before  be  rejoined  hu  amntrvmcny  Fcr- 
fiandcz  acquired  the  procectioa  and  kiiMJiiPw  of  Hnade  Mei- 
Bwn,  a  Moor  of  distinction^  who  permiaed  bim  to  wvtch  Sat. 
the  arriraJ  of  the  ftfaip&y  and  even  ^rf'g^"^  bim  a  gnaid  tor- 
his  protection. 

In  the  interral  between  these  two  voyages  of  Gomak^ 
DetiiA  Fernandez,  a  ^irentleman  of  Lisbon,  wiio  had  bekaifled 
Vi  the  }iouM:ho!d  of  tlie  late  lung,  fitted  out  a  Tend  tor  dii- 
corery  under  the  patronage  of  Goa  Henxy,  with  a  delcnni- 
nation  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  &rther  to  the  sonthwaida 
than  anv  preceding  navigator.  He  acoordindy  nniacd  t0 
the  Kiutnwardi}  of  tne  Senegal  river,  which  divides  the  Azaii- 
haji  moors  from  the  Jalofis,  or  most  northern  nenioeBt  and 
ku  in  with  M>nie  afanadias  or  canoes,  one  of  whim  lie  eap' 
turcd,  with  four  natives.  Proceeding  still  farther  oo,  wtit^ 
out  fct/ipping  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  visiting  the  coast,  he 
at  length  reached  the  most  westerly  promontoiy  of  Africa,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Verde,  tx  the  Giea&  Ci|ie^ 
from  the  number  of  palm  trees  with  which  it  waa  coverad.: 
AliiTVMsd  by  the  breakers  with  which  the  shore  was  erefj^ 
where  guarded,  Denis  did  not  venture  to  proceed  any  fiuther, 
cftp^cially  as  the  season  was  already  far  advanced,  but  rctnned* 
with  his  captives  to  Portugal,  where  he  met  with  a  flattering 
rccf,ption  from  Don  Henrj',  both  on  account  of  his  diacxyyecy 
of  the  Cape  de  Vcrd,  and  for  the  natires  he  had  procnred 
fWmi  the  newly  discovered  coast,  without  having  bem  traded 
for  with  the  Moors. 


Section  V. 

Progress  of  Discovery  from  Cape  de  Veid  to  Hit  Gambia^/ 

Hoov  after  the  return  of  Denis  from  the  Cape  de  Verd, 
Gonzales  Pachccos,  a  wealthy  officer  belonging  to  the  hoiis^ 
hold  of  Don  Henry,  fitted  out  a  ship  at  bis  own  expenoe,  of 
which  he  gave  the  command  to  Dinisianez  da  Gram,  one  of 
the  princes  equerries,  who  was  accompanied  by  Alvaro  Gil, 
an  cssayer  of  the  mint,  and  Mafaldo  de  SetubaL  Aft«r 
touching  at  Cape  Branco,  they  steered  along  the  coast  Ac 
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die  isle  of  Arguin,  making  da«cchts  in  several  places,  wKere 
thejr  made  a  considerable  number  of  captives  from  the  Moor& 
At  the  isle  De  las  Gargas  they  found  another  caravel,  com- 
manded by  Lom*en9o  Dias,  which  formed  part  of  a  consider- 
able squadron  that  had  been  lately  fitted  out  from  Lagos. 
T^o  days  afterwards,  the  admiral  of  that  squadron,  Lan9a- 
roty  and  nine  other  caravels  arrived.  Gram  informed  Lan- 
carot  of  his  success  in  making  fifty  prisoners,  whom  he  had 
dearly  purdiased  by  the  loss  of  seven  of  his  men,  who  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Moors.  Langarot  immediately  sailed 
lor  Arguin,  bent  on  revenge,  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  eight, 
and  the  liberty  of  four  of  the  natives,  to  the  memory  of  Oon^ 
zales  da  Cintra  and  the  mariners  of  Cvram.  On  this  occasion 
two  of  the  Portuguese  officers  were  knighted  on  the  newly 
discovered  coast,  which  seems  then  to  have  been  a  fashionabk 
ambition  among  them,  no  doubt  arising  from  the  prevailing 
zeal  for  maritime  discovery.  From  Arguin  Lan9arot  passed 
over  to  the  isle  of  Tider,  whence  the  inhabitants  made  their 
escape  to  the  adjacent  continent ;  but  the  Portuguese  soon 
followed,  and  the  astonished  Moors  fied  on  all  sides,  after  a 
sharp  skii'mish,  in  which  a  good  many  of  them  were  slain, 
and  sixty  taken  prisoners. 

The  fleet  now  separated,  a  part  returning  home  by  way  of 
the  Canaries,  while  Lan^arot,  with  several  other  caravels, 
advanced  along  the  coast  of  Africa  southwards,  till  he  got 
beyond  what  the  Moors  called  the  9&hara,  or  Saliara,  of  the 
Assenaji.  This  Moorish  nation  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  a» 
the  ruling  tribe  in  Audagost,  or  Agadez,  and  as  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  Morocco.  They  arc  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  the  peculiar  people  of  the  great  desert  and  its 
environs,  at  its  western  extremity  on  the  Atlantic.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  their  name,  aji^  or  rather  aspirated  haji^  signifies 
a  pugrim,  and  is  now  the  appropriate  title  of  one  who  has 
made  the  great  pilgrimage  of  Mecca.  In  the  present  case, 
the  name  of  Assenuji  probably  signifies  the  Wandera^s  of  the 
Deset^.  Tlie  Sanhaga,  or  Assenaji  tribe,  is  now  placed  at  no 
great  distance  from  tne  African  coast,  between  the  rivers  Nun 
and  Senegal ;  and  this  latter  river  has  probably  received  its 
Portuguese  name  of  Sanaga  from  that  tribe.  Ptolemy  like- 
wise probably  named  Caj>e  Verd  Arsinarium^  from  the  same 
people^  fipom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  anciently  oc- 
cupied both  sides  of  the  Senegal  river,  which  is  named  iVor- 
iiahii  by  that  ancient  geographer. 
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Tweiii}  lca;rucs  beyond  the  southern  boundary  of  the  _ 
desert,  I^nn9arot  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  large  rirer,  ivhic^ 
liad  been  formerly  seen  by  Denis  Fernandez,  and  named  ifa^ 
him  jRio  Portuguesy  or  the  Portuguese  river ;  which  waa 
led  Oitederh  b}'  the  natives,  and  after^iards  got  the  narae 
Canaga,  Zanaga^  Sanhaga,  Sunaga,  or  Senega,  now  the 
ncgal.     Langarot  passea  in  safety  over  the  bar  of  this  ri^ 
and  endeavoured  to  explore  its  course  upwards,  but  the 
ther  became  unfavourable,  and  forced  him  again  to  sea,  wl 
lie  proceeded  with  part  of  his  squadron  to  Cape  Verd, 
which  place  he  took  in  a  supply  ot  water  and  goats  flesh.     Th' 
fleet  was  again  dispersed  by  a  second  storm,  and  only 
vessels  remained  under  the  command  of  Langarot.     \fi(MM 
these  he  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Tider,  where  ho 
captured  fifty-nine  Moors ;  and  with  these,  and  some  natives 
he  had  made  prisoners  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  he  re- 
turned into  Portugal 

•  In  the  year  1447,  Nuna  Tristan  made  anotliek*  'ToyBge  to 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  and,  advancing  beyond  Caho  dos^^Bth 
foSf  or  the  Cape  of  Masts,  so  named  from  some  dead  pQhtt 
resembling  masts,  seen  therjs  by  Lan9arot,  who  made  tluB 
discovery  in  the  former  voyage,  Nuna  Tristan  prdceeded 
southwards  aloiig  the  coast  of  Africa,  180  miles  beyond  Cape 
Vcrdy  where  he  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  whlcn  he  calkci 
Rio  Grrande,  or  the  Large  River,  since  called  Gamber,  Gam- 
bra,  or  Gambia.  Tristan  came  to  anchor  at  the  month  of 
thb  river,  and  went  in  his  boat  with  twenty-two  armed  men 
on  purpose  to  explore  its  course.  Having  reached  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  his  ship,  he  was  en\ironed  by  thirteen 
almadias  or  canoes,  manned  by  eighty  negroes,  who  advan- 
ced with  dreadful  yelk,  and  poured  in  continual  voOiefa  of 
C'  K>ned  arrows,  l^  which  he,  and  almost  every  man  ill  tii 
t  were  wounded  before  they  could  regain  the  stup^  Nuno 
Tristan  and  all  the  wounded  men  died  speedily  of  tne'  eflfects 
of  these  poisoned  weapons,  himself  only  living  long  enough 
to  recount  the  nature  of  die  terrible  disaster  to  the  smaO  re- 
mainder of  the  crew  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  tairft* 
vel ;  which  was  brought  home  by  only  four  survivors,  aft^ 
wandering  for  two  months  in  the  Atlantic,  scarcely  knowidg 
which  way  to  steer  their  course. 

There  appears  some  difficulty  and  contri^ction  in  regard 
to  the  river  discovered  by  Nuna  Tristan,  firom  the  vague 
name  of  Rio  Grande.    Instead  of  the  Gambia,  in  lat.  IS^  90^ 
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ZN.  tome  of  the  Portuguese  historians  are  inclined  to  bdiere 
that  this  fiital  event  took  place  at  another  river,  in  lat.  10® 
IS'  N.  at  least  500  nautical  miles  beyond  the  Gkimhia,  to  the 
&  S.  E.  which  was  afterwards  called  Rio  de  Nuno.  This  is 
scarcely  probable,  as  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  the  great 
archipelajso  of  shoals  and  islands  which  extend  from  Cabo 
Rosso  to  Deyond  the  mouth  of  that  river  which  is  still  called 
-Rio  Grande.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  remain- 
ing information  respecting  these  early  Portuguese  voyi^es  of 
discovery,  is  unfortunately  vague  and  unsatismctojy. 

In  the  same  year,  14*47,  Alvaro  Fernando  proceeded  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  advanced  forty  leagues 
lieyond  Tristan,  having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called 
Tabite' ' ,  100  miles  to  thc.south  of  Rio  Nuno.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  appearance  of  a  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  natives,  who  had  manned  five  almadias,  Alvaro  resolved 
to  explore  its  course  in  his  boat,  and  proceeded  up  the  river 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  utmost  circumspection.  One  of 
the  almadias  stood  out  from  the  rest,  and  attacked  his  boat 
with  ffrcat  bravery,  discharging  a  number  of  poisoned  arrows, 
by  which  Alvaro  and  several  of  his  men  were  wounded, 
which  forced  him  to  desist  and  return  to  his  ship.  Being, 
however,  provided  with  theriac  and  other  antidotes  against 
the  poison,  Alvaro  and  all  his  men  recovered  from  their 
wounds.  He  resolved,  after  leaving  the  river  Tabite,  to  pro:- 
ceed  along  the  coast,  which  he  did  to  a  sandy  point ;'  and^ 
apprehending  no  danger  in  so  open  a  situation,  was  prepar* 
ing  to  land,  when  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  flight  of  poi- 
soned arrows,  from  120  negroes  who  started  up  from  a  con- 
cealment. Alvaro,  therefore,  desisted  from  any  farther  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  coast,  and  returned  to  Lagos  to  give  an 
account  of  his  proceedings. 

•  In  the  same  year,  ten  caravels  sailed  from  Lagos  for  Ma- 
deira, the  Canaries,  and  the  -  coast  of  Africa,  but  returned 
without  makinff  any  progress  in  discovering  the  coasL  Un- 
der this,  year  likewise,  1447,  the  Antilles,  or  Caribbee  islands, 
are  pretended  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Portuguese  sh^ 
driven  thither  by  a  storm.     But  the  fact  rests  only  on  the 

authori^ 

11  No  such  iiaine  occurs  in  the  best  modem  charts,  neither  is  there  a 
river  of  my  consequence  on  the  coast  which  answers  to  the  distance.  Th^ 
Atft  laive  river  to  th^  south  of  the  Nuno  is  the  Mitomba,  or  rivor  of  Sierra 
LIfHia,  diiitaAt  afatat  ISO  maritimr  miles.— £. 
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authority  of  Galvaxio*  a  Portuguese  historian,  nnd  is  not 
nil  credible.     Indeed  the  story  is  an  absolute  fable  $  as  th^ 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  spoken  the  Portuguese  language^ 
and  to  have  hod  seven  cities  in  their  island.     In  tlie  saini 
year,  Gomez  Perez  went  with  two  caravels  to  Rio  del  Ouro^ 
whence  he  carried  eighty  Moors  to  Lagos  as  prisoners. 
About  this  period  the  progress  of  discovery  was  ai 
by  political  disputes  in  Portugal,  which  endeu  in  a  civil 
between  Don  Pedro,  Duke  of  Coimbra,  and  King  Alphoni 
V.  his  nqshew  and  son-in-law,  in  the  course  of  which  Dor^ 
Pedro  was  slain.     Don  Henry  appears  to  have  taken  nc^ 
share  in  these  disputes,  except  by  endeavouring  to  mediate 
between  his  nephew  and  brother ;  nnd,  after  the  unliappy  ca- 
tastrophe of  Don  Pedro,  Don  Henry  returned  to  Sagres, 
where  he  resumed  tlic  superintendence  of  his  maritime  dis- 
coveries. 


Section  VI. 

Discovery  and  SctUement  of  the  Agores  *. 

Thjese  nine  islands,  called  the  A9ores,  Terccraa,  or  West* 
crn  islands,  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  900  miles  west  from 
Portugal,  at  an  almost  equal  distance  from  Europe,  Africa* 
and  America.  The  Flemings  pretend  that  they  were  disco- 
vered by  a  navigator  of  their  nation,  John  Vanderberg,  who 
sailed  irom  Lisbon  in  144<5  or  1449.  Santa  Maria,  one  of 
these  islands,  250  lieagues  west  from  Cape  St  Vincent,  was  first 
«een  on  the  15th  August  1432,  by  Cabrol,  who  sailed  under 
the  orders  of  Don  Henry..  San  Miguel  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  saiue  navigator  on  the  8th  May  1444  ;  and  Ponta 
Delgada  its  capital,  received  its  charter  from  Emanuel  in 
1449.  Tercera  was  given  to  Jacome  do  Brujes  in  1450,  by 
Don  Henry,  in  which  year  St  George  was  discovered.  Pico 
and  Gracioso  were  discovered  about  the  same  time.  Perhaps 
Fayal  may  actually  have  been  first  explored,  as  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  of  Flemish  descent,  under  the  command  and 
protection  of  the  Portuguese.     Flores  and  Corvo,  which  lie 
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seventy  leagues  west  from  Tercera,  are  not  reckoned  among 
the  A9ores  by  some  writers.  In  this  latter  island,  the  Por- 
tuguei^e  pretend  tliat  there  was  discovered  an  equestrian  statUQ 
made  from  one  block  of  stone.  The  head  of  the  man  was 
bare,  his  left  hand  rested  on  the  mane  of  his  horse,  and  his 
riffht  pointed  towards  the  westj  as  if  indicating  the  situation 
ot  another  continent.  In  addition  to  all  this,  an  inscription 
appeared  to  have  been  traced  on  a  rock  beneath  the  statue, 
but  m  SL  language  which  the  Portuguese  did  not  under- 
stand. 

In  the  slow  progress  of  discovery,  the  perils  endured  by  the 
officers  and  men  employed  by  Don  Henry,  from  the  Mooi*s 
and  Negroes,  frequently  occasioned  murmurs  against  his  plans 
of  discovery ;  but  the  several  clusters  of  islands,  the  Madeiras, 
Cape  Verd,  and  Azores,  formed  a  succession  of  maritime 
and  commercial  colonies  and  nurseries  for  seamen,  which 
took  ofi'  from  the  general  obloquy  attending  the  tedious  and 
hitherto  unsuccessnil  attempts  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
southern  hemii^phe^e,  and  aiibrdcd  a  perpetual  supply  of  na- 
vigators, and  a  stimulus  to  enterprize.  llie  original  prejudi- 
ces against  the  possibility  of  navigating  or  existing  in  the  tor- 
rid zone  still  subsisted,  and  although  the  navigators  of  Don 
Henry  had  gradually  penetrated  to  within  ten  degrees  of  tlie 
equator,  yet  the  last  successive  discovery  was  always  held 
ferth  by  the  supporters  of  ignorant  prejudice,  as  that  which 
had  been  placed  by  nature  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
fiirther  progress  in  the  AtLmtic.  In  this  situation,  the  set- 
tlement of  Uie  A9ores  was  of  considerable  importance.  In 
1457,  Don  Henry  procured  the  grant  of  many  valuable  pri- 
vileges to  this  favourite  colony,  the  principal  of  which  wa^ 
the  exemption  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  duties  on  their 
commerce  to  the  ports  of  Portugal  and  even  of  Spain. 

In  1461,  a  fort  was  erected  in  the  isle  of  Arguin  on  the 
African  coast  of  the  Moors,  to  protect  the  trade  carried  on 
there  for  gold  and  negro  slaves.  Next  year,  1462,  Antonio 
,de  Noll,  a  Genoese,  sent  by  the  republic  to  Portugal,  entered 
into  the  service  of  Don  Henry,  and  in  a  voyage  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  discovered  the  islands  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  though  tlicy  lie  100 
leaffues  to  the  westward  of  that  Cape.  In  the  same  year 
Feuro  de  Cintra,  and  Suera  de  Costa^  penetrated  a  little 
farther  iilong  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  discovered  the  river  or 
.Bay  of  Sierra  Liona  or  Mitomba,  in  lat  8**  30*  N.     Tliis 
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Gonstitnted  the  lost  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  carried,  on 
under  the  direct  influence  und  authority  of  Don  Henxj»  the 
founder  and  hither  of  modem  maritime  discovery,  aa  hediad 
next  year,  14G3,  at  Sagres,  in  the  Mxty-4cventh  year  ot'-Us 
age;  and,  for  a  time,  the  maritime  enterprizc  of  the-Portuo 
guefte  nation  was  palsied  by  his  death. 

Thus,  during  a  long  period  of  fifty-two  yeaA,  this  patriotic 
prince  devoted  almost  his  whole  attention,  and  the  ample 
revenues  which  he  enjoyed  as  Duke  of  Viseo  and  grand  mas- 
tcr  of  the  military  order  of  Christ,  in  extending  the  maritime 
knowledge,  and  con:requently  the  commercial  proqseriQr  of 
hb  country.    The  incidents  of  the  last  seven  yean  of  the  life 
of  this  distinguislied  prince,  are  involved  in  uncertainty,  and 
wc  know  very  Uttle  with  r^ard  to  the  progress  of  his  mari- 
time discoveries  from  1^36 y  the  date  of  the  second  of  the 
voyages  of  Cada  Mosto,  of  which  we  propose  to  give  a  sepe- 
rate  account,  till  the  year  of  his  death,  1463.    From  the  year 
1412,  when  he  began  his  operations,  at  which  time  he  could 
scarcely  exceed  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  navigators  who  had 
been  formed  under  his  auspices  and  direction,  and  often  m^ 
0tructed  by  himself  in  the  theory  of  navigation  and  cosmo* 
graphy,  gradually  explored  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  StooL 
Cape  rfam  or  Non,  in  lat.  28^  15',  certainly  to  Rio  Grande^ 
in  lat.  11®  N.  or  rather  to  llio  de  Nuno,  not  quite  a  degree 
farther  south ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  the  soutnem 
limit  of  discovery  in  his  time  extended  to  Cabo  Vcrga,  in^lat* 
10®  N.  the  nortliern  boundary  of  the  country  usually  called 
the  Sierra  Liona,  or  the  liidge  of  Lions,  pernaps  to  the  gulf 
of  Mitomba,  or  bay  of  Sierra  Liona,  in  lat.  8®  30'  N.  an  ex- 
tent of  29®  15'  of  latitude,  or  1185  nautical  miles;  a  mere 
nothing  certainly  when  compared  with  modern  navigutioDt 
but  a  wonderful  effort  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  when 
even  coasting  voyages  of  any  extent  along  well  known  shores^ 
and  in  frequented  sens,  were  looked  upon  as  considerable  et 
forts.     No  briUiant  dif^covery,  indeed,  reworded  the  perseve- 
rance of  Don  Henry,  and  the  courage  of  his  servants;  but  mi 
imiostructible  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  was  laid,  fiir 
overthrowing  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  faj 
which,  not  long  afterwards,  his  plans  were  perfected  by  com- 
pleting the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  and  by  the  discoveiy 
of  the  New  World.     Dr  Vincent,  the  learned  editor  and 
commentator  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  is  dispos- 
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ed  to  Hmit  the  discoreries  of  Don  Henry  to  Cape  Verd  *; 
but  Ramusio  believed  that  the  Island  of  St  Thomas  was  set- 
tled in  his  time ;  and  the  ingenious  translator  of  the  Lusiad  of 
CamoeHs  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  his  commanders  passed 
bey«nd  the  equator  ^.  According  to  Mickle,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  his  navigators  to  leave  his  motto,  Talent  de  bienfaire^ 
wherever  they  came;  and  in  1525  Loaya,  a  Spanish  captain, 
found  that  aevice  carved  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  in  the  island 
of  St  Matthew,  or  Anabon,  in  the  second  decree  of  southern 
latitude.  But  this  proof  is  quite  inconclusive,  as  the  navl« 
gators  long  reared  m  the  scnoolof  this  great  prince  might 
naturally  enough  continue  his  impress  upon  the  countries  they 
visited,  even  after  his  lamented  death. 

About  seven  yiears  before  the  decease  of  Don  Henry,  two 
voyages  were  made  to  the  African  coast  by  Alvise  da  Cada 
Mosto,  a  Venetian  navigator,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke 
of  Viseo  ;  but  which  we  have  chosen  to  separate  from  the  his^ 
torical  deduction  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  principally 
because  th^  contain  the  oldest  nautical  journal  extant,  ex- 
cept those  already  given  in  our  First  Part  from  the  pen  of  the 
grait  Alfi^,  ana  are  therefore  peculiarly  valuable  in  a  work 
of  this  nature.  Their  considerable  length,  likewise,  and  bc^ 
cause  they  were  not  particularly  conducive  to  tlie  grand  ob- 
ject of  extendii^  the  maritime  discoveries,  have  induced  us 
to' detach  them  m)m  the  foregoing  narrative,  that  we  might 
carry  it  ^bwn  unbroken  to  the  death  of  the  great  Don  Hen- 
ry. *  These  voyages,,  likewise,  give  us  an  early  picture  of  the 
state  of  population,  civilization,  and  manners  of  the  Africans, 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

'.  To  this  we  subjoin  an  abstract  of  the  narrative  of  a  voyage 
made  by  Pedro  de  Cintra,  a  Portuguese  captain,  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  drawn  up  for  Cada  Mosto,  at  Lagos,  by  a  young 
Portuguese  who  had  been  his  secretaiy,  and  who  had  accom- 
pbniea  Cintra  in  his  voyage.  The  exact  date  of  this  voy- 
age is  nowhere  given ;  but  as  the  death  of  Don  Henry  is 
mentioned  in  the  narrative,  it  probably  took  place  in  that 
year,'  1463. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ORIGINAL  JOURNALS  OF  THE  VOYAGES  OF  CADA  MOSTO,  AN1» 
PIEDRO  DE  CINTRA  TO  THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA  J  THE  FORBIEm 
IN  THK  YEARS  1455  AND  1456,  a::D  TUE  LATTER  SOON  AF- 
TERWARDS ^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

ALvisE  DA  Cada  Mosto,  a  Venetian,  in  the  service  of 
Don  Hcniy  of  Portugal,  informs  us  in  his  prefiEure, 
that  he  was  the  first  navigator  from  tlie  ^uMe  city  of  Venice^ 
who  had  sailed  on  the  ocean  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
to  the  southern  parts  of  Negi'oland,  and  Lower  Ethiopia. 
These  voyages  of  Cada  Mosto  are  the  oldest  e3&taiit  in  the 
form  of  a  regular  jouiiial,  and  were  originally  composed  in 
Italian,  and  iirst  printed  at  Venice  in  1507.     This  first  edi- 
tion is  now  exceedingly  scarce,  but  there  is  a  copy  In  the 
kings  library,  and  another  in  the  valuable  collection  made  fay 
Mr  Dalrymple.      I'hese  voyages  were  afterward  published  fay 
Ramu^io  in   1G13,  and  by  Grjuasus  in  Latin.     The  latter 
was  misled  in  regard  to  the  date  ;  which  he  haa  inadvertent- 
ly placed  in  1504,  after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  and  even 
8ubi*equcnt  to  the  discovciy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopebjr 
Bernal  Diaz.     Even  Ramusio,  in  his  introduction  to  t&ie 
voyages  of  Cada  Mosto,  has  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that 
they  were  undertaken  by  the  orders  of  John  king  of  Portugalt 
who  died  in  1433. 

Ramusio  imagined  that  the  discoveries  of  Cada  Moito 
might  tend  to  great  Importiiuce,  as  he  considered  the  rivers 
Senegal  and  llio  Grande  to  be  branches  of  the  Niger,  by 
which  means  the  Europeans  might  open  a  trade  with  the 
rich  kingdoms  of  Tombuto  and  JSielli  on  that  river,  and  thus 
bring  gold  from  the  countries  of  the  Negroes,  by  an  easier^ 
safer,  and  more  expeditious  manner,  than  as  conveyed  fay 
the  Moors  of  Barbajy  by  land,  over  the  vast  and  dangerous 
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deserts  that  intervene  between  the  country  on  the  Niger  and 
Senegal  rivers,  and  Barbary.     As,  by  the  account  of  Leo, 
salt  is  the  most  valuable  commodity  throughout  tlie  coantries 
of  the  Negroes,  Uamusio  proposed  that  the  ships  should  take 
in  cargoes  of  salt  at  the  island  of  Sal^  one  of  the  Cape  de 
Verds,   and  thence  supply  the  countries  on  the  Niger,  which 
was  reported  to  be  navigable  for  500  miles  into  the  interior ; 
and  that  they  should  bring  back  gold  and  slaves  in  return  ; 
the  latter  to  be  brought  to  market  at  St  Jago,  another  of  the 
Cape  dc  Verd  inlands,  where  they  would  be  immediately 
bought  up  for  the  West  Indies.     AH  this  fine  speculation, 
however,  rested  on  mistaken  foundations ;  as  the  Niger  is 
altogether  an  inland  river,  running  to  the  east,  and  has  no 
communication  with  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  which  run 
west  into  the  Atlantic.     Yet  time,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
natives  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  may  hereafter  realize 
this  scheme  of  a  valuable  traffic  into  the  interior  of  Africa ; 
but  it  is  fiervently  to  be  hoped,  that  the  trade  in  slaves  may 
sever  be  revived. 

•     In  his  preface,  after  an  apology  for  his  performance,  atid 
making  a  declaration  of  his  strict  adherence  to  truth  in  all 
the  particulars  he  relates,  Cada  Mosto  gives  some  account  of 
4he  infant  Don  Henriquez,  or  Henry,  of  Portugal^  the  great 
author  and  promoter  of  maritime  discoveries.     He  praises 
him,  as  a  prince  of  a  great  soul  and  sublime  genius,  and  of 
great  skill  in  astronomy ;  and  adds,  that  he  applied  himself 
entirely  to  the  service  of  Christ,  by  making  war  against  the 
•Moors.     While  on  death-bed,  in  1432,  Don  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  exhorted  his  son  Don  Henry  to  pursue  his  laudable 
and  holy  purpose,  o( persecuting  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
.faith,  which  he  promised  to  perform  ;  and,  accordinglv,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  Don  Duarte,  or  Edward,  who 
snccceded  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  he  made  war  in  Fez 
with  success  for  many  years.     Afterwards,  the  more  effectu- 
-fllly  to  harass  the  Moors,  he  used    to  send  his  caravels,  or 
ships  of  war,  annually,  to  scour  the  coasts  of  Azafi,  or  Al 
Sam,  and  Messa,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  without  the  Medi* 
teranean,  by  which  be  did  them  much  damage.     But,  having 
in  view  to  make  discoveries  along  that  western  coast,  he  or- 
dered them  every  year  to  advance  farther  towards  the  south. 
..  They  accordingly  proceeded  till  they  came  to  a  great  cape, 
vrhich  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  southwards  for  several  years, 
being  afraid  to  go  beyond  it  $  whence  it  took  the  urjne  it 
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still  retains  of  Cape  Non  *;  meaning,  that  such  as  went  b&* 
yond  should  never  return.  Don  Henry,  however^  was  of  a 
difierent  opinion ,  and  adding  three  otlier  caravels  to  those 
which  had  been  at  the  cape,  sent  tliem  again  next  year  to 
make  the  attempt.  They  accordingly  penetrated  about  100 
miles  beyond  tliat  cape,  where  they  found  only  a  sandy  coast 
with  no  habitations,  and  returned  back  to  Portugal. 

Encouraged  by  this  commencement  of  successful  progress, 
Don  Henry  sent  the  same  fleet  back  next  year,  with  orders 
to  extend  tneir  discoveries  150  miles  farther  to  the  south,  and 
even  more  if  they  found  it  proper ;  and  promised  to  eniidi 
all  who  should  embark  in  this  navigation.  They  went  again ; 
and,  although  they  obeyed  the  instructions  of  the  prince,  thqr 
could  not  improve  the  discoveries.  Yet,  firmly  persuaded  bj 
the  strength  of  his  own  judgment,  that  people  and  habitations 
would  certainly  be  found  at  length,  Don  Henry  continued  to 
send  out  his  caravek  from  time  to  time;  and  they  came  at 
length  to  certain  coasts  frequented  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
and  to  the  habitations  of  the  Azanaghi,  a  tawny  rak:e.  Thus 
the  countries  of  the  n^roes  were  discovered  $  and  difierent 
nations  afterwards,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  foUowiog 
relation. 

Thus  far  the  preface  of  Cada  Mosto,  as  given  in  the  col- 
lection of  Astley,  from  the  edition  of  Ramusio,  with  whid 
we  must  be  satisfied  in  this  work,  as  that  in  the  royal  libnoy 
is  inaccessible  tor  our  use.  The  present  version  has  been 
carefully  formed,  by  a  comparison  of  Astley,  with  die 
original  in  Ramusio,  and  with  the  summary  by  the  Re- 
verend James  Stonier  Clarke,  in  his  curious  work  on  tlie 
progress  of  maritime  discoveries,  which  only  gives  a  sdectkxi 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  its  most  material  parts.  In  diii 
edition,  the  narrative  style  of  Cada  Mosto,  in  his  own  pelted^ 
is  restored  as  much  as  possible.  It  may  be  noticed,  matJ^ 
vise  is  the  Portuguese  form  of  the  name  Louis,  or  Lewii^  '^ 

In  addition  to  the  two  voy^cs  of  Cada  Mosto  i«w*frt^ 
there  is  a  third  voyage  inclucled  in  the  present  dmpteri^ptfl 
formed  by  Piedro  de  Cintra  to  the  same  coast,  the  luayiillM^ 
of  which  was  communicated  to  Cada  Mosto  by  one'tvU  if$§ 

3  According  to  De  Faria,  as  already  mentiohed  in  Cliap.  11. 8Mt»l£l 
Non  was  doubled,  and  Cape  Bojador  ditcovered  in  14 1 5,  muaj  ycatptf 
the  death  of  Kingjobn.  The  present  recapitulation  by  Cidal^nl^r 
left  in  his  own  words ,  without  insisting  on  the  exactncM  ~^^'~  *^ 
T- Astley. 
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accompanied  Cintra,  and  had  been  clerk  to  Cada  Mosto  in 
the  two  Ibrmer  voyages. 


Section  I. 

Voyage  of  Cada  Mosiofrom  Venice  to  Cape  St  Vincent :  He 
enters  into  tJie  service  of  Don  Henni^  and  sets  out  for  the 
New  Discoveries :  Relation  of  t/ie  Voyage  to  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries  s  with  same  Account  of  these  islands j  and  their 
InluAitants. 

ly  Alvise  da  Cada  Mosto»  after  visiting  many  parts  of 
our  Mediterranean  Sea,  being  in  our  city  oi- Venice  in  the 
year  1454,  at  which  time  I  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
determined  to  return  into  Flanders,  a  country  which  I  had 
formerty  visited  as  a  merchant ;  tor  my  constant  attention  was, 
in  the  nrst  place  to  acquire  wecdth,  and  secondly  to  procure 
fame.  Ou  the  8th  of  August  in  that  year  1454, 1  embarked 
in  one  of  the  gallics  belonging  to  the  republic,  commanded 
by  Marco  Zen,  a  Venetian  cavalier.  Contrary  winds  de- 
tained us  for  some  days  oft'  Cape  St  Vincent;  during  which, 
I  learnt  that,  Don  Henry,  the  infant  of  Portugal,  resided  in 
the  adjoining  village  of  Reposera,  or  Sagres,  to  which  he  had 
jretired  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  witliout  interruption 
from  the  tumult  of  the  world.  Hearing  of  our  arrival,  the 
prince  sent  on  board  of  our  galley  Antonio  Gonzales  his  se- 
cretory, accompanied  by  Patricio  dc  Conti ',  a  Venetian,  who 
was  consul  for  the  republic  in  Portugal,  as  appeared  by  his 
commission,  and  who  also  recdved  a  salary  or  pension  from 
Don  Henry.  Tliese  gentlemen  brought  on  board,  and  exhi- 
bited to  us  samples  of  Madeira  sugar,  dragons  blood,  and 
other*  commodities  of  the  countries  and  islands  belonging  to 
the  prince,  which  had  been  discovered  under  his  patronage. 
Iliey  asked  us  many  ^estioQSy  and  informed  us  that  uic 
prince  had  caused  some  lately  discovered  and  uninhabited 
idands  to  be  settled  and  cultivated,  as  a  proof  cf  which,  they 
bad  shewn  na  the  fajefore-mtatioiied  ^valnahle  productions  i 
adding,  that  all  this  ww  mat  to  notfung,  in  comparison  of 
the  grait  dimgs  which- Pim  Iftn^had^ 
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discovered  seas  which  Iiad  never  been  navigated  before, .  and 
the  countries  of  divers  strange,  and  hitherto  unknowii  nar 
tions,  where  many  wonderful  things  were  found.  They  told 
us  farther,  that  the  Portuguese  who  had  been  ui  these  remote 

1)art8,  had  reaped  great,  advantages  by  trading  with  the  in- 
labitant^ ;  liaving  gained  as  high  as  700  or  even  ICOO  per 
cent,  on  the  capitals  employed.  We  were  all  much  astonished 
at  these  things ;  and  I  Cada  Mosto  in  ]iarlicular,  being  in- 
flamed with  the  desire  of  visiting  these  newly  discovered  re- 
gions, inquired  if  the  prince  permitted  any  person  who  might 
be  so  inclined  to  embark  for  these  places  ?  To  this  they 
answered  in  the  afiimiative ;  and  tliey  likewise  stated  to  me 
the  conditions  on  which  any  one  would  be  allowed  to  make 
the  adventure.  Tliese  were,  either  to  he  at  the  whole  expencc 
of  fitting  out  and  freighting  a  vessel  j  or  at  the  expence  of 
the  freight  only,  the  prince  providing  a  ve&sel.  In  the  former 
cose,  the  adventurer  hod  to  allow  on  his  return  one  quarter 
of  his  cargo,  as  duty  to  the  prince,  the  rest  remaining  his  own 
entire  propriety ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  homeward  cargo  was 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  prince  and  the  adventurer. 
In  case  of  no  returns,  the  prince  was  at  the  entire  expence  of 
the  voyage ;  but  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  make  the  voy- 
age witi.out  <rreat  profit.  They  added,  that  the  prince  woiud 
be  miicii  pleased  to  have  any  Venetian  in  his  seiyice,  and 
would  shew  him  great  favour,  being  of  opinion  that  spices 
and  other  rich  merchandise  might  be  found  in  these  parts, 
and  knowing  tfial  the  Venetians  understood  these  commodi'* 
ties  better  th^n  any  other  nation. 

Influenced  by  all  this,  I  accompanied  die  secretary  and 
consul  on  shore,  and  waited  on  the  prince,  who  confirmed 
all  those  things  which  they  had  said,  and  encouraged  me  to 
embark  in  the  voyage  to  his  new  countries,  by  promises  of 
honour  and  profit,  ^eing  young,  and  of  a  constitution  to 
endure  fatigue,  and  desirous  to  visit  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  hod  never  been  even  known  to  any  Venetian,  and 
likewise  in  hopes  to  advance  my  fortune,  I  accepted  of  the 
invitation.  Having,  thereibre,  procured  information  respect- 
ing the  commodities  which  it  was  proper  to  carry  with  me 
on  such  a  voyage,  I  returned  to  the  gallies,  where  I  disposed 
of  all  the  goods  1  had  shipped  for  the  low  countries,  pud 
carried  to  land  such  things  as  were  necessary  for  my  intend- 
ed expedition ;  and  leaving  the  gallies  to  pursue  their  voyage 
to  Flanders,  I  landed  in  Portugal.     The  prince  evinced  mura 

satisfiurtioit 
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satisfaction  at  my  resolution,  and  entertained  me  handsome- 
ly at  Sagres  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  he  ordered 
me  to  fit  out  a  new  caravel,  of  about  ninety  tons  burden,  of 
which  Vincent  Diaz,  a  native  of  I-^agos,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Sagres,  was  commander.  The  caravel  being  in  readi- 
ness, and  furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  voy- 
age, we  set  sail  on  the  22d  of  March  1455,  having  a  favour- 
aWe  wind  at  north-east,  and  by  north*,  and  steered  our 
course  for  the  island  of  Madeira,  On  the  25th  of  that 
month  we  came  to  the  island  of  Puerto  Santo^  which  is  a- 
bout  600  miles  soutliward  from  Cape  St  Vincent,  whence 
we  took  our  departure. 

Puerto  Santo  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  All 
Saints  day,  about  the  vear  1418  3,  and  Don  Henry  first  sent 
inhabitants  to  settle  there  under  Bartholomew  Perestrello, 
whom  he  appointed  governor.  It  is  about  fitleen  miles  in 
circuit  ^.  It  bears  good  bread  com,  and  a  Lufiiciency  of  oats 
for  its  own  use ;  ana  abounds  with  cattle  and  wild  hogs,  and 
innumerable  rabbits  ^.  Among  other  trees,  it  produces  the 
drago  or  dragon  tree,  the  sap  or  juice  of  which  is  drawn  out 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  it  issues  from  cuts 
or  clefts,  made  with  an  axe  near  the  bottom  of  the  tree  in 
the  preceding  vear.  These  clefts  are  found  full  of  a  kind  of 
gum  ;  which,  (lecocted  and  depurated,  is  the  dragons-blood 
of  the  apothecaries  ^.     The  tree  bears  a  yellow  fruit,  round 

Uke 


2  Can  Ftuio  da  greco  et  tramoniana  in  poppe  ;  literally,  having  a  Greek, 
and  beyond  t!ie  mountain  wind  in  the  poop.  The  points  of  the  compass, 
in  Italian  maps,  are  thus  named^  N.  Tramontana,  N.  £.  Greco,  £.  Le- 
kfonte*  S.  £.  Sirocco.  S.  Mezzoni.  S.  W.  Liteccio,  W.  Ponente,  N.  W. 
Maejtro, — Clarke. 

J  This  date  ought  to  have  been  1413. — ^Astl. 

4  Barbot  savs  eight  leagues ;  other  authors  say  more,  and  some  less. 
It  is  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Madeira. — Astl. 

5  When  Sir  Amias  Preston  took  this  island  in  1595,  it  abounded  in  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  had  good  store  of  sheep,  asses,  goats,  and  kine.  There 
was  also  plentj  of  fowl,  fish,  and  fruits.— Astl. 

6  From  this  account  it  seems  to  be  an  inspissated  juice^^ — ^Astley. 

This  tree  has  probably  received  its  name  from  the  bark  being  like  the 
scales  of  a  serpent.  About  the  full  of  the  moon  it  exudes  a  vermilion  co» 
loured  gum.  That  which  grows  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Africa  it  more 
astringent  than  what  comes  from  Goa.  It  is  found  on  high  rodty 
land.  Bartholomew  Stibbs  met  with  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia  river, 
and  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Par  de  Sanroe^  or  blood-wood  treei 
7he  gum  is  a  red,  inodorous,  and  insipid  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  oOi  | 
and  when  dissolved  by  the  former,  it  used  for  itaining  nybl^p-^narkei 
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like  8  chcTT}-,  niul  well  tuted.  Tliu  iiknd  produeea  the  beat 
honey  and  wax  in  the  wtnld,  but  not  in  any  miantity.  It 
hai  no  harbour,  but  »  good  road  in  which  vends  may  moor 
in  ■afety,  being  well  ilwltcred  on  idl  lidcis  except  the  ^parten 
bctveen  the  Boutli  and  east,  nil  of  which  winds  make  it  nntafe 
to  ride  here  at  anchor.  Tlierc  is  plenty  of  cxcdlent  fidi 
OP  its  shores  [  such  as  dentili,  gildP'i  rAi,  and  otiiers. 

From  Pnerto  Santo,  which  wb.;  i<is-'r.<. -red  twentyt-sertn 
years  bcfiwe,  we  sailed  on  the  88[)i  i>f  Mafdi,  nnd  come  the 
wme  day  to  Mimehrifo  or  Machii:*!,  oiK'of  the  poru  of  the 
island  <»  Mad«ni,  fbrtr  miles  distant  fru',\  fuerEo  Santo. 
In  fair  weather  these  islands  may  be  seen  frnm  escii  citTicr. 
Tliis  latto"  island  was  onlyinhabitf  ^  widiiii  ^h<'.  la&t  twenlyi. 
four  years,  when  the  prince  appoiii''.''!  '"^  ot  Iii<c  g^ijemtin 
to  be  its  govcmun.  Tristan  Vlm  iv-'-ii^r  iSf  j^yemment 
of  that  hiuf  of  the  island  in  which  lh..,.^tt  rf  MoifhriA  t» 
utusted ;  nod  the  other  district  -  ^  the  i*-iiuK{,  in  'Mrhich']jj(b> 
2bI,  Fonchial,  or  Funchalstsv.i-.  )  under  ih»  itoveniifA 
of  John  Gonzales  Zarcho.  J  Jie  it>lfii;<I  of  Madma  is-  ii>h^ 
bitcd  in  &ur  several  places :  Mtmchrico,  Santa  Cras^.j^l^. 
zal,  and  Camcra-di-Lupi,  wlti'jh  urc  il-  i^nocipal  plaralf 
though  there  arc  other  minuT  ;"!'-;';'>.':iv;^enN>  una  is  aUe  to 
muster  about  800  men  aUc  to  b-.'nr  ^iin^,  of  vrhvm  an  hnii- 
drcd  ore  horse.  There  are  about  i:iglij  rrvcr?.  which  |< 
the  island  in  different  places  f  by  men  "'^T^^^^ 
many  saw-mills,  from  which  Portugal  tiixl  a 
supfuicd  with  boards  of  many  diirercnt  <^ 
boards,  two  sorts  arc  In  particular  estimation,  sii3 
to  account.  The  one  is  cedar,  which  has  b  strorf 
rouB  smell,  and  resembles  the  cypress  tree ;  of  this  n 
jine,  Iai;f^,  and  long  boards  or  deals,  which  they  ei 
building  houses,  and  tor  various  other  piirpoi^es.  The  oi 
called  nasso  %  is  of  a  red-rose  cAloiir,  mid  extremely  beaiil 
ful;  of  wb*ch  they  moke  excellent  and  very  bcuutiriil  b»i 
and  cross-bows,  whicli  are  sent  into  the  west.  In  order  to 
clear  the  land,  the  first  settlers  set  fire  to  the  woods,  and  tbr 
fire  spread  with  such  .fiiryj-  that  several  persons, ; 
families,  and  Gon^es  Zarcho  among  the  rest,  v 
to  take  shelter  in  the  sea  to  save  theinselvea  ^ 


1  The  woodi  of  Had^a  arc  ccdsr,  Tigolttrcs,  Unt" 
ha*  a  coniiderabis  reiembluics  to.  maluijnByi  bsrbuHnni- 
hesntifiil  mimnihao,  and 'paebrsaw.'— Clarke.  . :  ..^ 
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where  tlioy  stood  up  to  their  necks  for  two  da3rs  and  two 
nights,  without  subtenanoe.  Though  this  island  is  moun- 
tainous, its  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  it  produces  yearly 
30,000  Venetian  staras  ^  of  bread  corn.  At  first,  the  newly 
cultivated  land  yielded  seventy  for  one,  but  has  since  been  re- 
duced to  tliirty  or  forty,  for  want  of  good  husbandry.  dK'ing 
to  the  excellence  of  its  soil  and  climate,  and  the  abundance  of 
springs  and  rivers,  Prince  Henry  procured  sugar  canes  from 
Sicily,  wliich  he  sent  to  this  island,  whei*e  they  have  yiddcd 
abundant  produce ;  insomuch,  that  400  cantaros  of  sugar, 
each  containing  112  pounds  large  weight  of  Venice,  have 
been  made  at  one  boiling,  and  tlie  quantity  was  likely  to  in- 
crease ^.  They  have  likewise  good  wines,  considering  how 
shortly  this  culture  has  been  introduced ;  and  in  sucli  abun- 
dance, that  large  quantities  are  exported.  Among  otlier 
kinds  of  vines,  Don  Henry  sent  thither  ■  Malvasia  plants, 
procured  from  the  island  of  Candia,  which  have  succeeded 
well.  The  soil  has  turned  out  so  &vourable  for  the  vinCf 
that  in  general  there  arc  more  grapes  than  leaves,  and  the 
bunches  arc  very  large,  even  from  two  to  four  spans  long. 
Tley  have  likewise  the  black  Pergola  grape,  without  stones^ 
in  great  perfection ;  and  so  well  is  the  climate  adapted  to 
this  culture,  that  they  begin  their  vintage  about  Easter,  or  at 
least  by  tlic  octave  ailer. 

We  sailed  from  Madeira,  following  a  soutlierly  course, 
and  r.rrlved  at  tlie  Canary  islands,  which  arc  at  the  distance 
of  about  {320  miles  from  Madeira.  There  are  seven  of 
these  islands  in  all,  four  of  which  have  been  settled  by  the 
-Christians,  LQn9erotta,  Fuerteventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro ; 
over  which  Herrera  '^,  a  i^Muiish  gentleman,  is  lord.  Large 
qjuantities  of  an  herb  called  OriceUo  or  Orchel ",  are  annu- 
ally sent  from  these  islands  to  Cadiz  and  Seville,  which  is  us- 
ed in  dying,  and  is  sent  from  these  places  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   Great  quantities  of  e^celle^t  goat  skins  are  exported 

from 

B  This  meature  is  said  to  weigh  about  thkty-thcee  English  pooadi,  to 
that  the  qnantity  mentioned  in  the  text  amoonli  to,  X850  quarten  |Si^Iiih 


nieaiuK.-^Aad. 

9  I  suppote  he  meant  at  OM  €1^   The  qnimtity  m  thfe  t 

to  avoirauixni  wdght,  amonnft  to  twenty^ght  hc^gaheadi^  at  tixteen  hun- 
dred weigfat  eadL—AttL 

10  IhClaifce,  tUt  perMmitnaat^^**"*^-  -^^        t  npaeof 
tiA  petion  wit  Feniando  Pi  ijM  '  •^. 

11  Aipfdetof  iMiiO^'K;  > 
ntedbydjeiii    Ciwlfc 
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fnim  these  isilmclM,  which  ilkcwiw' pnhluco  abundance  of  taK 
low,  aiid  good  clicetc.  The  orij^iial  inhabitants  of  the  fintf 
islfuids  thut  arc  Hubjcct  to  tite  Otristians,  nrc  Canarians  '*, 
who  spoak  vurious  tan^uagtii  or  dialects,  not  welt  underKbod 
bct«ri<Fn  the  diOerciit  tribps.  'I'ht-sc  projile  liave  only  open 
villages,  without  any  fort ificut Ions ;  cxcrpt  on  tuc  mountains, 
which  are  cxc«>dlngly  high,  and  tiicre  tlicy  hare  n  kind  of 
rude  walls  or  redoubts,  to  flee  to  in  case  of  ncnl.  '  Tlie  paUcB  ' 
of  these  mountains  are  bm  difficult  of  access,  tliat  k  few  rcM»- 
lutc  men  might  defend  them  against  an  army.  'Vhe  other 
three  islands  of  this  group.  Grand  Cannria,  Tcneriffe,  and 
Piilma,  wliicli  are  larger  iind  better  peopled  than  the  oth^ 
four,  are  still  unsubdued  and  possessed  by  the  aboriginal  idcv 
laters.  Grand  Canaria  has  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
souls,  and  Tcnerifit.',  which  is  the  largest  of  all  these  islands, 
h  said  to  contain '  fourteen  or  lifteen  tbousaDd,  and  is  divided 
into  iiiue  separate  lordships.  Palina,  howerer,  has  very  few 
inhabitants,  yet  it  appears  to  be  a  very  beautiful  island.  %■ 
very  lordship  seems  to  have  its  own  mode  of  religions  woi^ 
ship ;  OS  in  Tcneriiie,  there  were  no  less  than  nine  di&reid; 
kinds  of  idohitrj-;  some  worshippiiip;  tlic  aun,  others  the 
moon,  and  »o  I'oi-tli.  Tlicy  pitirtiRe  polygamy,  and  the  lords 
have  the  jus  prinue  noctis,  which  is  considered  as  conferring 
f^at  honour.  On  the  accession  of  any  new  lord,  it  is  cosp  " 
tomary  for  some  penons  to  ofler  thcmselvea  to  die  oa  a  Kicii- 
iicc  to  his  honour.  On  this  occasion,  tlie  lord  holds.a  gieot 
iestival  on  hia  accesi^ion  day ;  when  nil  who  fire  wUling  ta 
give  this  cruel  proof  of  their  attachment,  are  attended  to  fe" 
summit  of  n  high  cliff  in  a  certain  ^-all^y,  where,  i'"**^^^^ 
peculiar  ceremonies,  and  certain  words  inutti-red  a 
the  victims  precipitate  tliem.'clvcs  fi-om  lite  cliff,  : 
dafjied  to  pieces.  In  reward  of  this  sanguinary  homage,'^ 
lords  consider  thcmselres  bound  to  heap  cxtragrditittrrfl 
nours  and  rewards  on  tlic  parents  of  the  victims.  .'  \ 

TencrifEc,  which  is  tlie  largest  of  these  islands,  and  t 
best  inhabited,  is  one  of  highest  islands  in  the  world,  lOli" 
seen  in  clear  weather  froin  a  great  distance ;  insomncfi^'fl 
was  informed  by  some  mar  iriei-s,  that  it  had  bepn  desciiffMI'B 
distance  of  between  sixty  and  sCT'cnty  Spanish  Icagi!es,'tf" 
make  about  350  Italian  miles.    In  the  inidiUe  of  thi^^ 
there  is  a  prodigiously  high  peaked  mountain,  Att^O^' 


TS  Otlnr  aatho:;  ca'il  the  natlvca  cr  the  Caiurici  Goaiuiiu.—V^ '' 
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diamond,  which  is  olwa^  bumiiig.  I  rcecLTod  tlui  UGOunt 
from  Bome  Christians,  wlto  hod  been  prisooen  in  the  island* 
vho  affirmed  that  it  was  fifteen  Portuguese  liwgtigs,  or  sixt^ 
Italian  mike,  from  the  bottom  of  the  moiuUsin  to  the  top  M 
the  peak. 

They  faavc  nine  lords  on  this  island,  who  are  called  dukes^ 
and  who  do  not  succeed  by  inheritance  or  descent,  but  by 
force;  on  which  account  they  have  perpetual  civil  wars  among 
themselves,  in  which  ihey  commit  great  sUughter.  Then- 
only  we^wns  are  stones,  maces  or  clubs,  and  darts  or  lances, 
some  of  which  are  pointed  with  horn,  and  others  have  their 
points  hardened  in  the  fire.  They  all  go  naked,  except  a 
tew  who  wear  goat  skins  be&re  and  beliind.  They  anoint 
their  skins  with  goats  tallow,  mixed  up  with  the  juice  of  cer- 
tain herbs,  which  thickens  tlie  skin,  and  defends  tiiem  against 
the  cold,  of  which  they  complain  much,  although  their  coun- 
try is  ao  Jar  to  the  soath.  They  have  neither  walled  nor 
thatched  houses,  but  dwell  in  grottos  and  caverns  of  the  mouh~ 
tains.  They  feed  on  barley,  flesh,  and  goats  milk,  of  which 
they  have  abundance,  and  some  fruits,  particularly  figs.  As 
the  countiy  is  very  hot,  they  reap  their  com  in  April  and 
May. 

.Wc  leamt  all  these  things  from  the  Christians  of  the  four 
settled  islands,  who  sometimes  go  over  by  night  to  the  three 
other  islands,  and  make  priBoncrs  of  the  natives,  whom  they 
send  into  Spain  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Sometimes  the  Spo^ 
niards  are  themselvea  made  prisoners  on  these  expeditions,  on 
which  occasions  the  native^  do  not  put  them  to  death,  but 
employ  them  to  kill  and  flea  their  goats,  and  to  cure  the  flesh, 
wliich  they  look  upon  as  a  vile  employment,  and  therefore 
condemn  their  Christian  prisoners  to  that  labour  in  conterapt^ 
■The  native  Canarians  are  very  active  and  nimble,  and  are 
exceedingly  agile  in  running  ukI  le^ng,  being  accustomed 
to  traverse  the  cli£&  of  their  nwged  mountains.  Th^  skip 
barefooted  froni  rock  to  rock  like  «wti,  and  sometimes  Xdse 
leaps  (^  in  o«t  EuipriaiDg  afeitait  «D|f  dai^^,  which  are  scarce- 
ly to  be  believed.  Xtwy,'  throw  stood-  with  great  strength 
and  vondertul  exactness,  so  as  to  hit  whatever  tliey  aim  at 
with  almost  perfect  certainty,  sod  almost  with  the  force  of  a 
.bullet  from  a  musket;  iDBamoch  that  a  few  atones  thrown  by 
ihom  will  brecik  a  buckler  to  picves.  I  once  saw  a  native 
Cuurian,  who  had  become  a  Christian,  who  offered  to  give 
time  persons. twelve  omcge;  a-t^eiy.  -■!  t-l'in-t  twelve  to 
TBI- II.  ^ — ^ 
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bimticlf,  ci)f;;iiffi^,  at  cig^it  or  ten  paces  diiitaiice,  to  strike  hii 
antagonists  with  every  uite  ot'  his  onuiges,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pany  all  theirs,  so  tlutt  they  should  hit  no  part  ot' 
him  but  liis  liantla.  But  no  ouc  would  take  up  the  wager, 
as  they  all  knew  he  coukl  perform  even  better  than  he  mot- 
tioned.  I  was  on  land  in  Gomera  and  Ferro,  and  tOUflhed 
also  at  tlie  island  of  Palma,  but  did  not  land  there. 


Continaation  of  the  Voyage  In/  Cape  BrancOt  the  Coast  <^Bar» 
ban/,  and  the  Fortia  of  Argtdn  t  witli  some  account  tf  tit 
Arabs,  tie  Azajuighi,  and  the  Couniry  ofTegaaa. 

Leatiho  the  Canaries,  we  pursued  our  course  towards  & 
thiopia,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Cime  Braneoj  which  is 
about  870  miles  from  these  islands.  In  this  passage,  Bteetnig 
south,  we  ka)t  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Airican  shore  ott 
our  ItSt,  as  the  Canaries  ore  far  advanced  into  the  sea  to- 
wai'ds  the  wesL  We  stood  almoGt  directly  south  for  two^ 
thirds  of  the  way  between  the  islands  and  the  C^e,  after 
which  we  ehanced  our  course  somewhat  more  towards  the 
east,  or  left  hand,  tliot  we  might  fell  in  with  the  land,  lest  wfe 
should  have  overpassed  the  i^tepe  without  seeing  it;  becmtie 
no  land  nppears  afterwards  su  tar  to  the  west  tor  a  connder- 
able  space.  The  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  southwards  of  Gmpt 
Branco,  falls  in  considerably  to  the  eastwards,  fomung-a 
great  bay  or  gulf,  colled  the  Forna  of'  Arguin,  from  ■  ishD 
island  (U*  that  name.  This  gulf  extends  about  fiify  naki 
into  the  land,  and  has  three  other  islands,  oneofwI)iehisaH» 
ed  Branco  by  the  Portugilese,  or  the  White  Itlaiid»  caudf- 
count  of  its  white  sands ;  tlie  second  is  called  Giwia,  iM  ihi ' 
Isle  of  Herons,  where  they  found  so  many  eggs  of  certain  ae^  ' 
birds  as  to  load  two  boats ;  the  third  is  called  Curoi,  or  Cori. 
These  islands  arc  oil  small,  sandy,  and  uninhabited.  In  that 
of  Armiin  tliere  is  plenty  of  fresh  water,  but  there  is  none  in 
any  of  the  others.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  on  keeping 
to  the  southwards,  from  lhe  Straits  of  Gibrahar,  the  caaet  of 
GKterior  Barbary  is  inhabited  no  &rther  (haa  Cape  GaaliA's 


1  Tbu Ea  tmntmu,  as  diereare  tevenl  towM  OB  llW ntif 
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from  wlience  to  Cape  Branco  is  the  sandy  a>untry  or  desert, 
called  Saara  or  Saharra  by  the  natives,  which  is  divided 
&om  Barbarj'  or  Morocco  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Atlas,  and  borders  on  the  south  with  tlie  country  of  the  N^ 
groea,  and  would  require  a  journey  of  fifty  days  to  cross,' — in 
some  places  more,  in  others  less.  This  desert  reaches  to  the 
ocean,  and  is  all  a  white  dry  sand,  quite  low  and  level,  go  that 
no  port  of  it  seems  higher  than  any  other.  C^k  B.anco,  or 
the  White  Cape,  so  named  by  the  Portuguese  from  its  white 
colour,  without  trees  or  verdure,  is  n  noble  promontory  of  a 
triangular  shape,  having  three  separate  points  about  a  mile 
trom  each  other. 

Innumerable  quantities  of  large  and  excellent  fish  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  caught  on  tliis  coaiit,  similar  In  taste  to  those 
we  have  at  Venice,  but  quite  different  in  shape  and  appear- 
iincc.  The  f^ulfof  Arguin  is  sluJlow  all  over,  and  is  full 
of  sboals  both  of  rocks  and  »ind  ;  and,  as  the  currents  are 
here  very  strong,  there  Is  no  sailing  except  by  day,  and  even 
then  with  the  l^d  constantly  heaving.  Two  ships  have  been 
already  lost  on  these  sliools.  Cape  Branco  lies  S.  W.  of 
Cape  Cantin,  or  rather  S.  and  by  W.  Behind  Cape  Branco 
there  is  a  place  coUecl  Hodcn,  six  days  journey  inland  on  ca- 
mels, which  is  not  walled,  but  is  much  frequented  by  the 
Arabs  and  caravans,  which  trade  between  Tombucto*,  and 
other  places  belonging  to  tlie  Negroes,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Barbaiy.  Tlie  provisions  at  Hodca  are  dates  and  barley, 
which  th^  have  in  plenty,  and  the  inhabitants  driulc  the 
milk  of  camels  and  other  animnU,  as  they  have  no  wine. 
They  have  some  cows  and  goatii,  the  fonner  being  greatly 
smaUer  than  those  of  Italy ;  out  the  number  of  theae  U  not 
ereat,  as  the  country  is  very  dry.  1'hc  Inhabitants  arc  all 
MnluinetanB,  and  great  enemies  to  the  Christians,  and  hai'c 
uo  settled  habitations,  but  vand^  continually  over  the  de- 
serts. 

bCfandtUi  CapCiaa  Saffii,  Mogidorc,  Sinti  Cruz,  sod  ollaerg.  CapeCui- 
linuinlat.sa*30'  N.  and  the  river  £iu  in  30"  25',  whioh  i>  WO  miles  10 
the  Kiuth.  There  are  no  towni  on  the  coaat  beyond  thai  r!ver ;  but  the 
■ordienilimit  ai  ihc  Sahara,  or  great  desert,  is  in  lai.  37"  40',  IsC  ra.lcs  lo 
die  Hath  of  the  river  5u,  and  is  Eurelf  inhabiiedby  windering  Arabi.  Even 
the  ^kU  detei^  which  extendi  750  niilei  fmta  Mfth  toMWb,  abBoii  la  eIm 
linr  Senegal,  M  thinly  intenpened  by  K*eral  wandenBgRBMio^thej^ 

a  CsnadTombulo  in  the  original,  aod  Anuto  in  C 
HmlCBMMdtroan  DiifMU,  (irvatKWdkf  '    "'^ 

dnertialMMtlsb  19?  W  N.  and  Wtlci 
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s^rts.  They  frequent  tlic  country  of  the  Negroes,  and  visit 
that  side  of  Barhiry  which  is  next  the  Mediterranean.  On 
these  expeditions  they  tnivei  in  numerous  caravans,  with 
great  trains  of  camels,  caiTying  brass,  silver,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, to  Tombucto  and  the  country  of  the  Negroes,  whence 
they  bring  back  gold  and  melliegette^  or  cardamom  seeds^ 
These  people  are  all  of  a  tawny  colour,  and  both  sexes  wear 
a  single  white  garment  with  a  red  border,  without  any  linen 
next  their  skins.  I'he  men  wear  turbans,-  in  the  Moorish 
fashion,  and  go  always  bnrcfooted.  In  the  desert  there  are 
many  lions,  leopanls,  and  ostriches,  the  eggs  of  which  1  have 
often  eaten,  and  found  them  very  good. 

Don  Henry  has  farmed  out  the  trade  of  the  island  of  Axr 
guin,  under  the  following  regulations.  No  person  must  en- 
ter this  gulf  to  trade  with  the  Arabs,  except  those  who  are 
licensed  according  to  the  onlinance,  and  have  habitations  and 
factors  on  the  island,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  transact 
business  with  the  Arabs  on  that  coast.  The  articles  of  mer- 
chandize chiefly  provided  for  this  trade  arc,  woollen  doth  and 
Irnen,  silver  trinkets,  alchizeli  or  frocks,  and  cloaks,  and  other 
things,  and  above  all,  wheat;  and  the  Arabs  give  in  retuzn 
negro  slaves  and  gold.  A  castle  has  been  built  on  the  isle  of 
Arguin,  by  order  of  the  prince,  to  protect  this  trade,  op  ac- 
count of  which  caravels  or  ships  arrive  there  every  year  Jrom 
Portugal. 

The  Arabs  of  this  coast  have  many  Barbary  horsea,  which 
they  cany  to  the  country  of  the  Negroes,  which  they  barter 
with  the  great  men  for  slaves,  receiving*  th>m  ten  to  eigbteen 
men  for  each  horKC,  according  to  their  goodness.  They  aho 
CBTvy  thitlier  silken  stufis  of  Granada  and  Tunis,  with  ulvtr, 
and  many  other  things,  in  return  for  which  they  receive^pRBBt 
numbers  of  slaves  and  some  gold.  These  slaves  are  biou^t 
first  to  Hoden  in  the  desert,  and  thence  by  the  mountains  of 
Barka  into  Barbary,  whence  they  are  transported  across  the 
Mediterranean  into  Sicily.  Part  of  them  are  sold  in  Tunis, 
and  in  other  places  along  the  coast  of  .Barbary  ;  and  the  rest 
are  brought  to  Arguin,  where  they  are  sold  to  the.  licensed 

Portuguese 

s  Under  the  general  name  of  Azanhaji,  which  probably  stgnifiei  tlie^pil- 
grlms  or  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  Nomadic  Arabs  or  Moors  ire  diitin« 
gisished  into  various  tribes ;  as  Beni-amir,  Beni-sabi,  Hilil  Arabs,  Ludajas, 
and  Hagi ;  sometimes  called  Monselmines*  Mongearts,  Wadeiim%  Labdene* 
bas,  and  Trasarts ;  all  named  in  their  order  from  north  to  •outh^  as  occupy-^ 
;ng  the  desert  towards  the  Atlaiitic«— £. 
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Portugaese  traders,  who  purchase  between  «even  and  eight 
hundred  every  year,  and  send  them  for  sale  into  Portu^. ' 
Before  the  establishment  of  this  trade  at  Arguin,  the  Portu- 
guese used  to  send  every  year  four  or  more  caravels  to  the 
bay  of  Arguin,  the  crews  of  which,  landing  well  armed  in  the 
night,  were  in  use  to  surprise  some  of  the  fishing  villages, 
and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  They  even  pene- 
trated sometimes  a  considerable  way  into  the  interior,  and 
carried  off  the  Arabs  of  both  sexes,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves 
ill  Portugal. 

Leaving  Arguin  we  sailed  along  tlie  coast  to  the  river  Se- 
negal*^, which  is  very  large,  and  divides  the  people  called 
Azanaghi,  or  Azanhaji,  from  the  first  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
groes, llie  Azanhaji  are  of  a  tawny  colour,  or  rather  of  a 
de^  brown  complexion,  and  inhabit  some  parts  of  the  coast 
beyond  Cape  Branco,  ranging  through  the  deserts,  and  their 
district  reaches  to  the  confines  of  the  Arabs  of  Hoden.  They 
live  on  dates,  barley,  and  the  milk  of  camels ;  but  as  they 
border  likewise  on  the  country  of  the  Negroes,  they  carry  on 
trade  with  these  people,  from  whom  they  procure  millet  and 
puke,  particularly  beans.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions in  the  dese^,  the  Azanhaji  are  but  spare  eaters,  and 
are  able  ito  endure  hunger  with  wonderful  patience,  as  a  po- 
ringer  <»f  barley-meal  made  into  hasty-spudding  will  serve 
them  a  w;hole  day.  The  Portuguese  used  to  carry  away/ many 
of  these  poople  for  slaves,  as  they  were  [H'eferred  to  the  ne- 
gnoes ;  but  for  some  time  past  this  has  been  prohibited  by 
lX>n  Henry,  and  peace  and  trade  has  been  established  with 
them,  as  he  is  in  hopes  they  may  be  easily  Inrought  over  to 
the  catholic  faith  by  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  more 
especially  as  they  are  not  hitherto  thoroughly  establi^ed  in 
the  superstitions  of  Mahomet,  of  which  tney  know  nothing 
but  by  hearsay.  These  Azenhaji  have  an  odd  custom  of 
wearing  a  handkerchief  round  their  heads,  a  part  of  which  is 
bnx^ht  down  so  as  to  cover  their  eyes,  and  even  their  nose 
and  mouth ;  for  they  reckon  the  mouth  an  unclean  part,  be- 
cause.it  is  constantly  belching  and  has  a  bad  smell,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  kept  out  of  sight ;  even  comparing  it  to  the 
posteriors,  and  thinking  that  both  ought  alike  to  be  conceal- 
ed. On  diis  account  they  never  let  their  mouths  be  seen  ex- 
cept 

^       .         .  .     '  _     ' 

.   4  la  the  text  this  river  is  named  Senega,  and  its  name  probably  si^nifif^ 

the  river  of  the  Azanhsgi.    It  is  called  in  Ramusio  Oro  Tibcn—'Z^ 
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ccpt  when  eating,  as  I  have  ofton  had  occasion  to  observe. 
They  have  no  lords  among  lliem,  but  the  rich  men  ak^   re- 
B))ected  somewhat  more  than  the  rest,     ^fhey  are  of  ordinary 
stature,  and  very  lean,  wearing  their  black  hair  frizzled  over 
tlieir  shoulders  like  the  Germans,  and  grease  it  daily  with 
fish  oil,  which  gives  them  a  nasty  smell ;  yet  they  consider 
this  as  moilish.     They  are  extremely  poor,  ^regious  liars, 
the  greatest  thieves  in  the  world,  and  very  treacherous.    They 
have  never  heard  of  any  Christians  except  tlie  Portugaese» 
with  whom  tiiey  had  war  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  in 
which  many  of  them  wxre  carried  off  as  slaves,  as  has  been 
already   mentioned.     Many   of  these  people  informed  me» 
that,  when  they  firsit  saw  shi])s  under  sail,  which  had  never 
been  beheld  by  any  of  their  ancestors,  they  took  them  for 
large  birds  with  white  wings,  that  had  come  from  foreign 
parts ;  and  when  the  sails  were  furled,  they  conjectured^  from 
their  lengdi,  and  swimming  on  the  water,  that  they  most  be 
great  fi:»li.    Others  again  believed  that  they  were  spirits,  who 
wandered  abovit  by  night ;  because  they  were  seen  at  anchor 
in  the  evening  at  one  place,  and  would  be  seen  next  morning 
100  miles  off,  either  proceeding  along  the  coast  to  the  scnith- 
wards,  or  ])ut  back,  according  as  the  wind  changed,  or  the 
caravels  might  happen  to  steer.     They  could  not  conceive 
how  human  beings  could  travel  more  in  one  night  than  thCT 
were  able  to  perform  themselves  in  three  days;  by  whira 
they  were  confirmed  in  the  notion  of  the  ships  being  spirits. 
All  this  was  certified  to  me  by  many  of  the  Azodhaji  who 
were  slaves  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  by  the  Portugqese  maiiii!' 
^rs  who  had  irequented  the  coast  in  their  caravels. 

About  six  davs  journey  by  land  from  Hoden,  there  i»  a 
place  called  leggazza^,  which  in  our  language  signifies  a 
chest  or  bag  of  gold,  In  tliis  place  large  quantities  of  salt 
are  dug  up  CVC17  year,  and  carried  by  caravans  on  cameb  to 
TomintctOy  and  thence  to  the  empire  of  Mellij  which  betoncs 
to  the  Negroes.  On  arriving  there,  they  dispose  of  their  sut 
in  the  course  of  eight  days,  at  the  rate  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miti^als^  or  ducats,  for  each  load,  f^coording 
to  the  quantity,  and  then  return  with  their  gold. 

Sectioii 

5  The  name  of  this  place  is  explained  as  signifying  a  chest  or  bag  of  gqld* 
There  is  a  place  marked  in  the  Saharra»  or  great  sandy  desert^  nnder  tlis 
pame  of  Tu/ieet,  where  there  are  salt  mines^  in  lat.  17*'  40'  N>  and  km.  6^ 
40'  W.  which  may  possibly  be  Teggazza.  The  distance  of  Titheet  mnn 
Hoden  in  our  maps  is  about  375  miles  £.  S.  £.  But  there  aie  odicr  lalt 
mines  in  the  desert  still  farther  to  the  east. — f.. 
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Section  IIL 

Of  the  Empire  of  Melli^  mid  some  curious  payticidars  oj  the 
Salt  Trade :  Of  the  Trade  in  Gold ;  Of  the  Azanhaji ;  and 
concerning  swa^-ms  ofLoaists, 

The  empire  of  Melli,  of  which  some  mention  has  been 
made  in  the  preceding  Section,  is  situated  in  an  extremely  hot 
climate,  and  affords  very  bad  nourishment  for  beasts ;  inso- 
much, ths^t  out  of  an  hundred  camels  which  go  from  the  de- 
sert into  that  countiy,  scarcely  twenty-five  return  j  several 
even  of  the  Arabs  and  Azanhaji,  belonging  to  the  caravans^ 
sicken  and  die  likewise  every  year.  There  are  no  quadru- 
peds kept  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  as  indeed  none  can 
live  there  for  any  time.  It  is  reckoned  to  be  forty  days  jour- 
ney on  horseback  from  Tegazza  to  Tombuctu,  and  thirty 
from  thence  to  Melli '.  Ha\ing  inquired  what  use  the  mer- 
chants of  Melli  made  of  this  salt,  tlic  traders  of  the  desert 
informed  me,  that  a  part  of  it  w^is  consumed  in  that  country, 
which  lying  near  the  line,  where  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
equal  length,  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  so  excessively  hot 
that  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  would  putrify,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  salt,  and  they  would  all  die.  They  have  no  art  or 
mystery  in  its  use  j  but  every  one  dissolves  a  small  piece  every 
day  in  a  porringer  of  water,  and  drinks  it  off,  which  in  their 
opinion  preserves  their  health. 

The  remainder  of  the  salt  is  carried  a  long  way  in  pieces 
on  mens  heads,  every  piece  being  as  large  as  a  man  can  well 
bear.  As  brought  from  Teggazza,  the  salt  is  in  large  pieces 
as  taken  out  oi  the  mine,  each  camel  being  loaded  with  two 
pieces,  and  the  negroes  break  these  down  into  smaller  pieces, 
for  the  convenience  of  carrying  them  on  their  heads,  and 
muster  a  large  number  of  footmen  for  this  yearly  traffic.  These 
porters  have  each  a  long  forked  stick  in  thenr  hands ;  and, 

when 

1  The  distance  between  Tbheet  and  Tombuctu,  according  to  our  belt 
maps,  is  about  560  miles  £.  and  by  S.    In  the  same  proportion,  lopponog 
Tisheet  to  be  Teggazza»  the  distance  between  Tonbuc^  and  MdU  oiint  to 
be  aboQt  420  miles.   Of  MeUi  we  have  no  tnoe^iii  dor'nBdHM^Bilitf 
may  possibly  be  referred  to  Malel^  the  apparent  et^Mh^ 
Pinkert.  Geogr.  11.  917,  as  laid  down  front  the  hinkkm^ 
1200  miles  £.  S.  £.  from  Tombuctu,— £.  -  2^ 
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when  tiredi  tbey  rest  their  loads  on  these  sticks.     They  pro- 
ceed  in  this  manner  till  they  arrive  on  the  banks  of  a  certain 
water,  but  whether  fresh  or  salt  my  informer  could  not  say, 
yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  must  be  a  river,  because,  if  it  were 
the  sea,  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  in  want  of  salt  in  so  hot 
a  climate.     The  negroes  ai-e  hired  to  carry  it  in  this  manner 
for  want  of  camels  or  oiher  beasts  of  burden,  as  already  men- 
tioned ;  and»  from  what  has  been  f-nid,  it  may  easily  be  con- 
cluded that  the  number,  both  of  the  carriers  and  consumers 
must  be  very  great.     When  arrived  at  the  water  side,  the 
proprietors  of  the  salt  place  their  shares  in  heaps  in  a  row, 
at  small  distances,  setting  each  a  particular  mark  on  his  own 
heap ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  whole  company  retires  half 
a  days  journey  from  the  place.      Then  the  other  neffroes, 
who  are  the  purchasers  of  the  salt,  who  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  certain  islands,  but  who  will  on  no  account  be  seen 
or  spoken  to*  come  in  boats  to  the  place  where  the  heaps  of 
salt  are  placed,  and  after  laying  a  sum  in  sold  on  each  heap 
as  its  price,  retire  in  their  turns.     After  fliey  ace  gone,  the 
owners  of  the  salt  return,  and  if  the  quantity  ofgdd  on  tlicir 
heaps  is  satisfactory  to  them,  they  take  it  away  and  leave  the 
salt ;  if  not,  they  leave  both  and  withdraw  again.     In  this 
manner  they  carry  on  their  traffick,  without  seeing  or  qpe»k- 
ing  to  each  other,  and  this  custom  is  very  anaent  among 
them,  as  has  been  affirmed  to  me  for  truth  by  several  mer- 
chants of  the  desert,  both  Arabs  and  Azanhaji,  and  other 
creditable  persons  ^. 

On  inquiring  how  it  come  to  pass  that  the  emperor  of  Melli, 
whom  they  represented  as  a  powerful  sovereij^,  did  not  find 
means,  byfricndship  or  force,  todiscover  who  these  people  were 
who  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seen  or  talked  to,  I  was 
informed  that  this  emperor,  not  many  years  ago,  resolved  to 
procure  some  of  these  invisible  people,  and  held  a  oouHcil  on 
the  occasion,  in  which  the  ibllowin^  plan  was  devised  and 
carried  into  execution.  Before  the  salt  caravan  returned  the 
half  days  journey  from  their  salt  heaps,  some  of  the  emperors 
people  made  certain  pits  by  the  water  side,  and  near  the  place 
where  thesaltwasleft,  and  when  theuegrpcs  came  to  dqxnit  their 

gold 

2  This  9t-ory  u  probably  »  fiction^  proceec|jng  upon  a  trade  of  barter  be- 
.tMreen  parties  who  did  not  understand  the  languaees  of  each  other.-   The 
succeeding  part  of  the  story  s^eips  a  mere  fable,  without  the  smallest  fqui)p 
Ration  M'hatever.—^E. 
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gold  on  the  salt,  those  who  were  concealed  in  the  pits  attack* 
ed  them  suddenly  and  took  four  of  them  prisoners,  all  the 
rest  making  their  escape.     Three  of  those  who  were  thus  taken 
were  immediately  set  iree  by  the  captors,  who  judged  that  one 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  tlie  curi)>sity  of  their  em« 
peror,  and  that  the  negroes  would  be  the  less  9ffcnded.     But 
after  all,  the  design  proved  abortive ;  for  though  spoken  to  itk ' 
various  languages,  the  prisoner  would  neither  speak  or  take 
any  victuals,  and  died  at  the  end  of  four  days.     On  tliis  ac- 
count, the  Melli  negroes  concluded  that  these  other  negroes 
were  dumb;  but  others  were  of  opinion,  that  being  endowed 
with  the  human  form,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  power 
ofspeedi;  but^  that  finding  himself  treated  in  this  manner, 
so  contrary  to  ancient  custom,  he  refused  to  speak  frem  indig- 
nation,   ^rhis  untowai^d  result  was  much  regretted  by  the 
negroes  of  Melli,  because  it  prevented  them  from  gratifying 
tlie curiosity  of  their  emperor;  who,  on  being  informed  of 
^is  persons  death,    was  much  dissatisfied,  yet  asked  what 
manner  di^men  the  prisoner  w^w     He  was  accordingly  in« 
fohned  that  they  were  of  a  deep  black  colour,  well  snsiped, 
and  a  span  taller  than  the  natives  of  Melli.     That  their  under 
h'p  was  thicker  than  a  mans  fist,  of  a  very  red  colour,  and 
hung  down  on  their  breasts,  with  something  like  blood  drop- 
:  ping  from  it ;  but  that  their  upper  lips  were  small,  like  those 
of  other  men.     That  die  form  of  the  under  lip  exposed  their 
gams  and  teeth,  which  were  larger  than  their  own,  having 
great  teeth  in  each  corner  of  their  mouth,  with  large  bhick 
eyes,  and  altogether  a  terrible  appearance,  as  the  gums  drop- 
ped blood  continually,  as  well  as  the  great  hanging  under 
Bp. 

This:  cross  accident  prevented  all  the  succeeding  emperors 
.  of  Melli  from  making  any  farther  attempt  of  the  kind  ;  be- 
cause^  from  that  time,  these  negroes  forbore,  for  three  years, 
from  coming  to  buy  salt  as  usual.  It  is  believed  that  their 
lips  began  at  last  to  putri^',  through  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
cumate ;  and  being  no  longer  able  to  endure  a  distemper,  of 
which  some  must  have  died  for  want  of  the  efiectual  i^emedy 
which  they  had  experienced  from  the  use  of  salt,  they  returned 
of  their  own  accord  to  traffic  for  that  commodity  in  the  old 
way.  All  this  has  established  an  opinion  that  they  cannot 
live  without  salt ;  the  negroes  of  Mdli  judging  of  the  case  of 
others  by  their  own.  As  for  the  emperor  ofmeUi,  be  cares 
not  whether  these  blacks  will  speak,  and  be  s^n  or  not,  so 

that 
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that  he  has  the  profit  of  their  gold  ^«  This  is  all  I. could 
learn  on  this  subject,  which  I  think  may  be  credited^  as  so 
niany  persons  have  vouched  for  its  truth,  of  which  I,  who 
have  both  seen  and  heard  of  many  wonder&l  things  in  this 
world,  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  .g(dd  brought  to  Melli  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
One  part  is  sent  by  die  caravan  wliich  goes  annually  from 
Melli  to  Kokhia  ^,  which  lies  on  the  road  to  S}Tia  and  Cairo. 
Tlie  other  two  parts  go  first  to  Tombuctu,  whence  one  c^ 
them  goes  by  Toet  ^  to  Tunis  and  other  parts  of  the  Barbary 
coast,  and  tne  other  portion  is  carried  to  Hoden,  and  from 
thence  to  Or  an  and  One^^  towns  in  Barbary,  which  arc  within 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  to  Fez,  Morocco,  Arzila,  Azafi, 
and  Messa,  towns  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  ^here 
the  Italians  and  other  Christians  procure  it  from  the  Moors, 
in  return  for  various  commodities.  Gold  is  the  best  and 
principal  commodity  which  comes  through  the  country  of  the 
Azanhaji,  and  a  part  of  it  is  brought  every  year  from  Hoden 
to  Arguin,  where  it  is  bartered  with  the  Portuguese  '^. 

No  money  is  coined  in  the  land  of  the  Tawny  Moors j  or 
Azenhaji  $  nor  is  any  money  used  by  them,  or  in  any  of  the 

neighbouring 

S  Few  persons^  perhaps,  will  be  disposed  to  think  the  credit  of  the  Afri- 
cans, however  positive,  or  the  belief  of^the  author,  however  strong,  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  tru^h  of  this  story.  Yet  it  certamly  is  a  common  report  of 
the  country,  and  not  the  invention  of  Cada  Mosto.  Jobson,  who  was  at  the 
Gambra  or  Gambia  in  1620,  repeats  the  whole  substance  of  this  story  ;  and 
Movette  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  blacks  trafficking  for  salt  without 
being  seen,  which  he  had  from  the  Moors  of  Morocco.  He  leaves  out, 
however,  the  story  of  the  frightful  lips.  Every  fiction  has  its  day ;  and  that 
part  is  now  out  of  date. — ^Astl. 

4  Melli  being  itself  unknown,  we  can  hardly  look  to  discover  the  situa- 
tioii  of  Kokhia  or  Cochia ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  Kuku,  a  town  and  district 
to  the  N*  £.  of  Bomou,  which  lies  m  the  direction  of  the  text ;  or  it  may 
be  Dar  KuUa,  greatly  more  to  the  S.  W*  but  still  in  the  same  track. — 

5  In  Grynseus  this  place  is  called  Ato.  As  in  the  direction  of  the  caravan 
from  Tombuto  towards  Tunis,  it  m%y  possibly  be  Taudeny,  an  ouasis  or 
island  of  the  great  desert,  in  lat  21°  30'  N.— £. 

6  Called  Hona  in  Grynseus.  What  part  of  Barbary  this  name  may  refer 
to  docs  not  appear.  But  the  passage  ought  perhaps  to  run  thus,  **  to  Oran  by 
the  Mountain  of  Warty'  as  there  is  a  range  of  mountains  of  that  name  to  the 
JS,  £.  of  Oran,  which  joins  the  chain  of  Atlas,  or  the  Ammer  Mountains.— 

7  This  is  the  earliest  account  of  the  places  from  whence  gold  is  brought, 
find  of  the  coQrse  of  its  trade  through  Africa,  and  thence  into  Europe ;  and 
is  even  more  particular  and  exact  than  any  that  has  been  given  by  later  au« 
^rs. — ^AstU 
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neighbouring  countries ;  but  all  their  trade  is  carried  on  by 
bartering  one  commodity  against  another.     In  some  of  their 
inland  towns,  the  Arabs  and  Azanhaji  use  small  white  porce- 
lain shells,  or  cowries;  which  are  brought  from  the  Levant  to 
Venice,  and  sent  from  thence  into  Africa.     These  are  used 
for  small  purchases.     The  gold  is  sold  by  a  weight  named 
mitigalf  which  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  a  ducat.    The  inha- 
bitants of  the  desert  have  neither  religion  nor  sovereign  ;  but 
those  who  are  richest,  and  have  the  greatest  number  of  ra- 
tters and  dependents,  are  considered  as  chiefs  or  lords.  This 
women  are  tawny,  and  wear  cotton  garments,  which  are  ma- 
nufactured in  the  country  of  the  Negroes ;  but  some  of  them 
wear  a  kind  of  cloaks,  or  upper  garments,  called  Alkhezeli» 
and  dicy  have  no  smocks.     She  who  has  the  largest  and 
longest  breasts,  is  reputed  the  greatest  beauty ;  on  which  ac* 
count,  when  they  have  attained  to  the  age  of  sevcnti^^en  or 
eighteen,  and  their  breasts  are  somewhat  grown,  they  tie  a 
cord  very  tight  around  the  middle  of  each  breast,  which 
presses  very  hard  and  breaks  them,  so  that  they  hang  down  | 
and  by  pulling  at  these  cords  frequently,  they  grow  longer 
and  longer,  till  at  length  in  some  viK)men  they  reach  as  low 
as  the  navel.     The  men  of  the  desert  ride  on  horseback  after 
the  fiishion  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  desert  being^eveiywhere 
very  hot,  and^having  very  little  water,  and  extremely  barren, 
they  can   keep  very  few   horses,   and  those   they  have  are 
short  lived.     It  only  rains  in  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber,   and    October.      I  was  informed  that  vast  swarms  of 
locusts  appear  in  this  country  some  years,  in  such  infinite 
numbers  as  to  darken  the  air,  and  even  to  hide  the  sun  from 
view,  covering   the   horizon    as  &r  as  tlie  eye  can  reach, 
which,  is   from   twelve    to  sixteen  miles  in  compass ;  and, 
^  wherever   they  settle    they  strip    the  ground  entirely  bare. 
These  locusts  are  like  grasshoppers,  as  long  as  ones  finger, 
and  of  a  red  and  yellow  colour.     They  come  every  third  or 
jEburth  year,  and  if  they  were  to  pay  their  visits  every  year, 
^ere  would  be  no  living  in  the  country.     While  I  was  on 
the  coast,  I  saw  them  in  prodigious  and  incredible  iiumn' 
fe«rs, 

» 
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Secjtion  IV. 

Of  the  River  Senegal  awrf  the  Jalqfs^  with  some  Account  of  the 
Manners^   Customs^  Govemmejity  Heligion^  and  Lress  of 
that  Nation. 

Leaving  Gipe  Branco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Arguin,  we  con- 
Unucd  our  course  along  the  coast  to  the  river  Senegal^  which 
divides  the  desert  and.  the  tawny  Azanhaji  from  tne  fruitful 
lands  of  the  Negroes.  Five  years  before  I  went  on  this  voy- 
,  this  river  was  discovered  by  tliree  caravels  belonging  to 
n  Henry,  which  entered  it,  and  their  commanders  settled 
peace  and  trade  with  the  Moors;  since  which  time  ships 
nave  been  sent  to  this  place  every  year  to  trade  with  the  na* 
tivcs  ^  The  river  Senegal  is  of  considerable  size,  being  a 
mile  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  of  sufficient  depth.  A  litde 
farther  on  it  has  another  entrance,  and  between  the  two, 
there  is  an  island  which  forms  a  cape,  running  into  the  sea, 
having  sand-banks  at  each  mouth  that  extend  a  mile  from  the 
shore  '•  All  ships  that  frequent  the  Senegal  ou^ht  carefuUv 
to  observe  the  course  of  the  tides,  the  flux  and  remix  of  which 
extend  for  seventy  miles  up  the  river,  as  I  was  informed  by 
certain  Portuguese,  who  had  been  a  great  way  up  this  river 
with  their  caravels.  From  Cape  Branco,  which,  is  280  miles 
'distant,  the  ^hole  coa^^  is  sandy  till  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  river.  Tliis  is  called  the  coast  of  Antavta^  and  belongs 
entirdy  to  the  Azanhaji  or  Tawny  Moors.  I  was  quite  as- 
tonished to  find  so  prodigious  a  difference  in  so  narrow  a 
space,  as  appeared  at  the  Senegal :  For,  on  the  south  side  or 
the  river,  the  inhabitants  are  all  exceedingly  black,  tall,  cor- 
pulent and  well  proportioned,  and  the  country  all  clothed 
m  fine  verdure,  and  full  of  fhiit  trees ;  whereas,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  the  men  are  tawny,  meagre,  and  of  small 

stfltnre, 

1  Cada  Mosto  is  incorrect  in  the  chronology  of  this  discovery,  and  even 
de  Barros  is  not  quite  decided  as  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  Senegal.  H.e 
says  that  Denis  Fernandez  ^^ijj^^  it  in  1446,  and  that  Lancerot  ditcoveredk 
in  1447 ;  the  latter  of  which  is  eight  years  before  the  visit  of  Cada  Mosto.—* 
Clarke. 

2  The  northern  mouth  of  the  Senegal  is  m  lat.  16"  40*.  The  southeni 
in  15*^  4s\  both  N.  so  that  the  distance  between  them,  or  the  length  of  the 
island  mentioned  in  the  text,  b  about  sixty-two  miles. — £. 
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stature,  and  the  country  all  dry  and  barren.  Tliis  river,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned,  is  a  branch  of  the  Gihorij  wladi 
flows  from  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  and  was  named  the  Niger 
by  the  ancients,  which  flows  through  the  whole  of  Ethiopia^ 
and  which,  on  approaching  the  ocean  to  the  west,  divides  in- 
to many  other  branches.  Hie  Nile,  which  is  another  branch 
of  the  Gilion,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  flowing 
through  Egypt  ^. 

The  first  kingdom  of  the  Negroes  is  on  the  banks  of  .the 
Senegal,  and  its  inhabitants  are  caQed  Gilqfi  or  Jalofs.  All 
the  country  is  low,  not  only  from  the  north  to  that  river,  but 
also  beyond  it,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Vcrd,  which  is  the  highest 
land  on  all  this  coast,  and  is  400  miles  from  Cape  Branco. 
This  kingdom  of  the  Jalofs^  on  the  Sai^;al,  is  bounded  o^ 
the  east  by  the  country  called  2\ikhusor;  on  the  south  by  the 
kingdom  of  Gambra  or  Gambia ;  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Senegal  and  the  Azan- 
h^i  \  The  king  who  reigned  in  Senegal  in  my  time  was 
named  Zkikholin,  and  was  twenty-two  years  old.  This  king- 
dom is  not  hereditary ;  but  for  the  most  part,  three  or  foi^r 
of  the  principal  lords,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  cotin* 
try,  choose  a  king  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  but  always  fix 
theEr  clioice  on  a  person  of  noble  lineage,  who  re^s  only  as 
long  as  he  gives  satisfaction  to  these  great  lords.  The^  oflen 
dethrone  their  kings  by  force ;  who^  on  the  other  hand,  often 
render  themselves  so  powerful  as  to  stand  on  their  defence 
This  renders  the  government  unsettled,  ai)d  is  productive  of 
civil  wars ;  similar  to  Ecypt,  where  the  Soldan  of  Cairo  is 
always  iu  fear  of  being  killed  or  banished. 

Tne  people  are  sava|j;es,  and  extremely  poor,  having  np 
walled  towns,  and  their  villages  are  entirely  composed  <^ 

thatclicx) 

3  This  fancy  of  all  tbe  great  rivert  in  Africfi  being  branches  frofa  one 
prfncipal  stream,  is  now  known  to  be  entirely  erroneous. — Asth 

4  Although  the  first  kingdom,  or  kingdoms  of  the  Negroes  lies  on  the 
Senegal,  Senega,  or  Sanaghas,  and  others  along  the  Gambia,  yet  there  were 
not  properly  any  kingdoms  of  these  names.  On  the  north,  mdeed,  of  the 
Sanagha,  lay  the  country  of  the  Sanhaga,  Azanaghi,  or  Azanhaji*  from 
whence  the  river  seems  to  have  taken  its  name ;  but  was  divided  among  va- 
rious tribes  of  people,  and  not  under  any  one  sovereign.  Geographers^  how- 
ever, have  since  continued  to  propagate  this  first  error.— Astl. 

Tlie  Jalofs  and  Foulahs  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Senegal  anj 
Gambia,  on  which  latter  river  the  Feloops  reside.  What  is  meant  by  Tmi- 
hiutrhi  the  text  does  not  appear,  unless  it  tnay  obscurely  tQdicatc  Rarta.— 
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thatched  cotta^rcs;.  Iliey  use  neither  lime  nor  stone  in  buOd- 
infjfy  not  knowing  how  to  ninke  the  one,  or  to  form  the  other* 
The  kingdom  of  the  Jalofs  is  small,  and,  as  I  was  informed, 
extends  only  200  miles  alonpr  the  coast,  and  about  the  sanie 
distance  inland.  The  kinp^  has  no  settled  revenue  ;  but  the 
lords  of  the  country  court  his  favour,  by  making  him  yearly 
presents  of  horses,  which  being  scarce,  are  in  high  estima- 
tion, together  with  horse  furniture,  cows,  and  goats,  pulse, 
millet,  and  other  things.  He  likewise  increases  his  wealth 
by  means  of  robbery,  and  by  reducing  his  own  subjects, 
and  those  of  neighbouring  provinces  to  slaver}',  employing 
a  part  of  these  slaves  to  cultivate  the  lands  which  are  assigned 
to  him,  and  selling  the  rest  to  the  Arabs  and  Azanhaji  trad- 
ers, who  bring  horses  and  other  things  for  sale ;  as  likewise 
to  the  Christians,  since  thev  have  established  a  trade  in  these 
parts. 

Ever}'  man  may  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.  The 
king  has  alwa\*s  upwards  of  thirty,  and  distinguishes  them 
according  to  their  descent,  and  the  rank  of  the  lords  whose 
daughters  they  are.  Ho  keeps  them  in  certain  villages  of 
his  own,  eight  or  ten  in  one  place,  each  having  a  separate 
house  to  dwell  in,  with  a  certain  number  of  young  women 
to  attend  her,  and  slaves  to  cultivate  the  land  which  is  assign- 
ed for  her  maintenance,  which  they  sow  and  reap,  and  to 
tend  her  cows  and  goats.  When  the  king  comes  to  any  of 
these  villages,  he  brings  no  provisions  along  with  him,  as  his 
women  are  obliged  to  support  him  and  his  retinue  whenever 
he  visits  them.  Every  morning  at  sunrise,  c^ch  of  his  wives 
in  the  viDage  where  he  happens  to  reside,  prepares  three  or 
four  dishes  of  various  ^nands,  such  as  flesh,  fish,  or  other 
dainties,  cooked  in  their  fashion,  which  arc  carried  by  the 
slaves  to  tlie  kings  pantrj* ;  so  that  in  less  than  an  hour, 
thirty  or  forty  dishes  are  provided,  and  when  the  king  has  a 
mind  to  eat,  he  finds  eveiy  thing  ready  at  his  commands 
When  he  has  eaten  of  such  things  as  he  likes  best,  the  re- 
mainder is  given  to  his  retinue ;  but  as  this  diet  is  never  very 
plentiful,  they  are  but  poorly  fed.  He  travels  about  in  this 
manner,  from  place  to  place,  visiting  his  several  wives,  by 
which  means  he  has  a  very  numerous  issue ;  and  whenever 
one  of  his  wives  happens  to  fall  with  child,  he  visits  her  no 
more.  Tlie  lords  or  chiefs  of  the  countrv  live  in  a  similar 
manner. 

These 
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These  negroes  profess  the  Mahometan  religion,  but  are 
not  even  so  well  instructed  in  it  as  the  tawny  Moors,  more 
especially  the  common  people,  llie  lords  have  always  about 
them  some  Arabs  or  Azanhaji  for  this  purpose,  who  incul- 
cate on  their  minds  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  for  men  of 
their  quality  to  live  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  God,  like  the 
common  people  who  have  no  religion.  They  have  become 
Mahometans  merely  by  means  of  their  intercourse  with  the 
Azanhaji  and  Arabs ;  for  since  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Christians,  they  are  by  no  means  so  fond  of  the  Maho- 
metan &ith.  The  generality  of  the  negroes  go  quite  naked, 
except  a  piece  of  goat  skin  before  $  but  the  lords  who  are 
able  to  procure  sucb,  wear  cotton  shirts,  which  are  spun  and 
manu&ctured  by  their  women.  Their  webs  are  only  a  span 
in  width,  as  they  have  not  suiRdent  art  to  construct  and  use 
wider  looms  ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  sew  five,  six,  or 
more  of  these  webs  together,  when  it  is  required  to  make  any 
lai^  piece  of  work*  The  shirts  reach  half  way  down  the 
thighs,  and  have  wide  sleeves  which  cover  only  half  of  their 
arms.  They  wear  also  cotton  drawers,  reaching  to  the  smaH 
of  their  legs ;  and  these  drawers  are  made  preposterously  wide, 
being  often  thirty-five  or  forty  palms  in  circumference  (  so 
that,  when  tied  on,  they  are  full  of  plaits,  and  though  like  H 
sack  before,  the  hinder  part  trails  on  the  ground  like  the 
train  of  a  large  petticoat.  Thus,  though  making  a  most  ri« 
dicidous  appearance,  they  think  nothing  comes  up  to  their 
dress  for  elegance,  and  they  oflen  ask  the  Europeans  if  diey 
evor  saw  a  finer  dress.  Their  women,  both  married  and  un- 
married, go  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  and  wear  a  piece 
of  cotton  which  covers  them  from  die  waist  to  the  middle  of 
the  legs.  Both  sexes  go  barefooted,  and  have  no  covering^ 
to  their  heads  ;  and  weave  and  tie  their  hair,  though  short, 
into  neat  tresses.  Tlie  men  oflen  employ  themselves  in  wo- 
mens  work,  such  as  spinning,  washing  clothes,  and  such  like 
employments. 

tlus  country  is  extremely  hot,  the  month  of  January  being 
not  so  cold  as  it  is  with  us  in  Italy  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  the  farther  we  went  to  the  south,  the  weather  became  so 
much  the  hotter.  Both  men  and  women  wash  themselves 
four  or  five  times  a^day,  and  are  very  cleanly  in  their  per- 
sons ;  but  are  by  no  means  so  in  regard  of  eating,  in  which 
they  observe  no  rule.  Although  very  ignorant,  and  ex- 
tremely awkward  in  any  thing  to  which  they  have  not  been 

accustomed. 
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accustomed,  they  arc  as  expert  as  any  European  can  be  in 
their  own  business,  and  in  all  things  with  which  they  are  ac- 
€[uaintcd.     They  are  full  of  wonis,  and  extremely  talkatiTe^ 
and  arc  for  the  most  part  liars  and  cheats.     Yet  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly hospitable,  and  charitably  disposed,  as  they  will 
most  readily  give  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  or  a  nights  longing, 
to  any  stranger  who  comes  to  their  houses,  without  expecting 
any  remuneration  or  reward.     The  chiefs  of  these  n^proes 
are  often  at  war  against  each  other,  or  against  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  or  nations ;  but  they  have  no  cavalry,  for  want  ^ 
horses.     In  war,  their  only  deifensive  armour  is  a  large  tar- 
get, made  of  the  skin  of  an  animal  called  Danta,  wnich  is 
very  difficultly  pierced ;  and  their  principal  weapons  are  axa^ 
frays  or  light  darts,  which  they  throw  with  great  dexterity, 
'riiese  darts  are  pointed  with  iron,  the  length  of  a  span,  and 
barbed  in  different  directions,  so  that  tliey  make  dangerous 
wounds,  and  tear  the  flesh  extremely  when  pulled  out.     Th^ 
have  also  a  Moorish  weapon,  much  bent  like  a  Turkin 
sword  or  cimcter,  and  made  of  iron,  without  any  steel,  which 
they  procure  from  the  negroes  on  die  river  Gambia,  as  th^ 
either  have  no  iron  in  their  own  country,  or  want  know^ 
ledge  or  industry  in  working  it.      Having  but  few  weapons 
or  mther  no  missiles,  their  wars  are  very  bloody,  as  they  soon 
come  to  close  quarters,  and  their  strokes  seldom  fell  in  vaia ; 
and,  being  extremely  fierce  and  courageous,  they  will  rather 
allow  themselves  to  be  slain   as  save  themselves  by  flight ; 
neither  are  they  disheartened  by  seeing  their  companions  siaki. 
They  have  no  ships,  nor  had  they  ever  seen  any  before  the 
Portuguese  came  upon  their  coast ;  but  those  who  dwdl  np^ 
on  the  river  Senegal,  and  some  who  are  settled  on  the.  »s& 
coast,  have  zoppolies  or  canoes,  called  almaddas  by  t!ic  Poic- 
tuguese,  which  are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wood, 
the  largest  of  which  will  carry  three  or  four  men.     They  use 
these  dmadias  for  catching  fish,  and  for  transporting  them* 
selves  up  or  down  the  river.     The  negroes  of  this  countnr 
are  the  most  expert  swimmers  in  the  world,  as  I  can  vouch 
from  frequent  experience  of  their  dc::teiity. 

Section 
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Section  V. 

QmtirmaHon  of  the  Voyage  to  the  country  of  a  Ki^  named 
SiteUmdf  with  some  account  of  his  Territory^  and  ihe  Mah^ 
ners  of  his  People. 

Having  passed  the  river  Senegal,  we  sailed  about  800 
miles  fiuther  south  a^ong  the  coast,  whidi  was  all  low  land 
without  mountains,  till  we  came  to  the  territory  or  kingdom 
of  Bodoinel  '.^  As  some  Portuguese,  who  had  dealt  with  Bu- 
doBid^  represented  him  as  a  very  just  person,  who  paid  for 
any  floods  he  might  receive,  and  might  therefore  be  confided 
in^  i  8t€»pped  at  his  country,  that  I  might  endeavour  to  dis- 
pose of  some  l^anish  horses  I  had  on  board,  which  are  in 
great  leqiiest  among  the  Negroes;  besides  which,  I  had 
some  dbtiif  Moorish  wrought  silks,  and  other  commodities, 
for  sale*  We  came,  therefore  to  anchor,  at  a  place  on  the 
coast,  called  Palma  di  Biidomel,  which  is  only  an  open  road-^ 
stead,  and  not  a  port  I  immediately  dispatched  my  n^o 
inteipreter  on  shore,  to  inform  this  lord  of  my  arrival,  and 
of  the  goods  I  had  on  board  for  sale.  Not  long  afterwards 
Budomel  came  himself  to  the  boach,  attended  by  about  fif- 
teen faorsanen  and  an  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  and  sent  a 
messaffe  desiring  me  to  land,  with  professions  of  a  friendly 
disposition,  and  promising  to  render  me  every  attention  and 
service  in  his  power.  I  went  accordingly  on  shore  imme- 
diately, and  was  received  with  great  civility.  Af):er  some 
discourse^  I  delivered  to  him  seven  horses,  with  their  furni- 
ture, .and  every  other  article  for  which  he  expressed  an  incli- 

roL.  II.  p  dination^ 

1  -  The  text  leems  corrupted  in  giving  so  large  a  distance  between  the  Se- 
nenl  river  and  this  country  of  king  Budumel,  at  soo  miles  to  the  souths  or 
nuier  S.  S.  £.  would  carry  us  to  what  is  called  the  grattf^  or  windward  coast 
of  Guinea,  in  lat.  6"*  N.  and,  from  the  sequel^  Cada  Mosto  does  not  appear 
to  have  psissed  Cape  Verd  till  after  quitting  the  country  of  Budomel.  Ac* 
cordinjp  to  Bme,  as  quoted  by  Clarke,  the  king  of  Kayor  or  Kayltor  was 
ttyled  Darnel.  Kayor  or  Cayor  appears  on  our  maps  above  an  hundred  miles 
up  the  Senegal,  and  on  its  north  side,  which  therefore  can  ^liave  no  refSe- 
rence  to  the  place  in  the  text.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  distaoca 
m  the  text  ought  only  to  have  been  80  miles,  and  that  the  territory  of  Bu- 
domel was  in  the  country  of  the  Jalofs,  between  the  Senegal  and  Cape 
Verd,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  on  which  our  charts  place  two  towns^ 
IfMTiK  and  Enibaulj  in  lat.  15^  2o'  N.--£, 
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nation,  all  of  which  had  cost  me  300  ducats,  trusting  to  his 
honour  for  payment,  which  was  to  be  in  slaves,  and  which  he 
promised  to  deliver  at  his  own  residence,  which  was  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  whither  he  invited  me  to 
accompany  him.  To  this  invitation  I  readily  agreed,  in* 
duced  as  much  by  a  desire  of  seeing  the  country,  as  on  ac- 
count of  receiving  payment.  Before  settins  out  however^ 
Budomel  made  me  a  present  of  a  beautiful  n^ess,  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who,  he  said,  wasoneant  to  s^rve.  nie  in 
the  cabin  $  and  I  received  the  gift,  and  sent  her  on  board  the; 
caravel. 

I  was  furnished  by  Budomel  with  horses  and.  every  thingi 
necessary  for  the  journey ;  and  when  we  arrived  within  four. 
miks  of  his  residence,  he  gave  me  in  charge  to  his  nephew 
Bisboror,  who  was  lord  of  a  small  town  or  village  at  which 
we  stopped.  Bisboror  took  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I 
was  treated  with  much  civility  and  attention,  during  twenty- 
eight  days  which  I  tarried  in  that  place.  This  was  in  No- 
vember 1455.  In  that  time  I  went  often  to  visit  Budomel, 
accompanied  by  his  nephew,  and  had  many  opportuni-. 
ties  to  observe  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants,  more  especially  as,  on  account  of  the  tem- 
pestuous weather,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  travelling  back 
by  land  to  the  river  Senegal.     For,  fmding  it  impossible  to 

Set  on  board  at  the  coast  oy  reason  of  the  surf,  I  had  to  or-! 
er  the  ship  to  return  to  that  river,  and  went  there  by  land 
to  re-embark.  On  this  occasion,  being  very  desirous  to  tran»- 
mit  instructions  to  those  on  board  the  ship  to  meet  me  at  the 
river  Senegal,  I  inquired  among  the  negroes  if  any  one  would 
undertake  to  carry  a  letter  from  the  shore.  Several  of  iheni 
readily  offered  their  services,  though  the  ship  lay  three,  nules 
from  the  shore,  and,  owing  to  a  strong  wind,  the,  sea  broke 
on  the  shore  with  a  tremendous  surf,  insomuch  that  I  thought 
it  impossible-for  any  one  to  succeed  in  the  attempt.  Besides 
the  surf,  there  were  several, sand  banks  near  the  shoro,  and 
other  banks  about  half  way  to  the  ship,  between  which  there 
ran  a  strong  current,  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the 
other,  along  shore,  so  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  Bxxy 
one  to  swim  tlirough  without  infinite  danger  of  being  carried 
away  by  the  stream ;  and  the  sea  brcJee  with  such  vioknoB 
on  the  banks,'  that  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  sun^oimt 
such  complicated  obstacles.  Yet  two  of  the  .negroes  jotffiered 
to  go,  and  only  demanded  two  mavulgies  of  tin  for  each  of 
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theniy  one  mavulgf  being  worth  no  nioi*e  than  a  grossd*^  at 
which  price  they  engaged  to  carry  my  letter  in  sfuety  to  the 
ship.  I  cannot  express  the  difficulties  which  they  encounter- 
ed in  passing  the  sand  bank.  They  were  sometimes  out  of 
sight  Tolr  a  considerable  space,  so  that  I  often  thought  they 
were  both  drowned.  At  last,  one  of  them,  finding  himself 
unable  to  resist  the  violence  with  which  the  waves  broke  over 
him,  turned  back ;  but  the  other,  being  stronger,  got  over 
the  bank  after  struggling  a  whole  hour,  and,  havirig  carried 
the  letter  to  the  caravel,  returned  with  an  answer.  Tnis  seem- 
ed to  me  very  wonderful,  and  made  me  conclude  that  the 
Heroes  of  this  coast  must  be  the  most  expert  swimmers  in  the 
world. 

-  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  those  who  are  called 
lords  in  this  country  have  neither  castles  nor  cities,  the  king 
even  having  nothing  but  villages  with  thatched  houses.     Bu- 
domelis  lord  of  one  part  of  this  kingdom,  yet  his  place  of 
i^denoe  was  not  a  palace,  nor  even  a  walled  house.     These 
great  men  are  not  lords  on  account  of  their  riches  or  trea- 
sure, as  they  possess  neither,  nor  ha^c  they  any  coin  in  use 
among  them ;  but  they  are  considered  as  such  out  of  courtesy, 
and  on  account  of  the  great  retinues  by  which  they  are  always 
attended,  being  more  feared  and  respected  by  their  subjects 
than  any  of  the  lords  in  Italy.     Budomel  has  several  villa^ 
appointed  for  his  own  habitation  and  that  of  his  wives,  as  lie 
never  fixes  in  one  place.    The  village  in  which  I  resided  with 
Bisboror  was  one  of  his  habitations,  containing  between  forty 
and  fifty  thatched  cottages,  built  near  one  another,  and  sur- 
rounded with  ditches  and  strong  pallisades,  having  only  one 
or  two  passages  left  for  entering ;  and  every  house  had  a 
oonrt-yard,  inclosed  by  a  hedge.     According  to  report,  Bu- 
domd  had  nine  wives  in  this  place,  and  more  or  less  in  seve- 
ral other  villages.     Each  of  these  wives  had  five  or  six  young 
negresses  to  attend  upon  her,  with  all  of  whom  he  might 
sl^p  when  he  pleased,  without  giving  ofience  to  the  wives, 
for  such  is  the  custom  of  the  country.     Both  sexes  are  ex- 
tremely amorous  $  and  Budomel  strongly  importuned  me  for 
pbilacteries,  in  which  he  had  been  informed  the  Europeans 
were  very  expert,  and  oiiercd  any  reward  within  hisjpower 
fbt  my  compliance.     Tliey  are  very  jealous,  and  su£&r  no. 
nian  to  enter  the  houses  which  are  mhabited  by  the  women^ 
not  even  their  own  sons.  -q  j^j-^^i 

HJS^  The  grosso;  or  Venetian  groat,  is  worth  about  three  farthings.— Astli 
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BudomoJ  is  always  attended  by  a  retinue  of  at  least  200 
negroes,  who  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  som^  f3((Hi)g 
away  and  others  coming  back  in  their  room  ;  besides  which, 
many  people  rcfiair  to  wait  upon  him  from  tlie  adjacent  places 
which  are  under  his  government  Before  arriving  at  his  par- 
ticular apartment^  there  are  seven  large  jCourts»  one  within 
the  other,  having  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  each,  where  those 
wait  who  come  to  him  on  business.  His  family  is  dis- 
tributed in  these  courts,  according  to  their  several  ranks ;  the 
most  considerable  having  tlieir  station  in  the  court  nearest 
his  dwelling,  and  the  meanest  in  the  outermost  court  of  all. 
Few  people  ore  allowed  to  approach  his  own  particular  apart- 
ment, except  the  Christians  and  Azanhaji,  who  have  frjee  ad* 
mission,  and  more  liberty  is  allowed  to  them  than  to  the  ne- 
groes. This  lord  affects  great  state  and  gravity  in  his  de^ 
portment,  and  does,  not  allow  himself  to  be  seen  except  an 
hour  every  morning,  and  for  a  short  while  in  the  evemng; 
at  which  times  he  appears  near  the  door  of  an  fqmrtiaent  m 
the  first  court,  into  which  only  persons  of  note  are  permiCtai 
to  enter.  On  these  occasions  of  giving  audience^  evenr^xr- 
son  who  comes  to  speak  to  him,  nowever  high  mav  be  his 
rank,  is  in  the  first  place  obliged  to  strip  himself  stan  nidied, 
except  the  small  cloth  in  front  formerly  menticHied;  aad^-ia^ 
mediately  on  entering  the  court,  he  falls  down  on  his  knees, 
bows  down  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  scatters  dust  with 
both  hands  on  his  own  head  and  shoulders ;  neither  is  even  Ae 
nearest  rdations  of  the  lords  exempted  fit)m  this  humiliiilii^ 
expression  of  their  duty  and  obedience.  The  person. wJho 
receives  an  audience  continues  in  this  humble  posture  a  gnott 
while,  strewing  himself  with  sand,  and  crawling  on  his  kneeSy 
till  he  approaches  the  great  man ;  and  when  within  two  paets 
of  his  lordy  he  stops  and  begins  to  relate  his  case,  still  ooilt^ 
nuing  on  his  knees,  with  hb  head  down,  and  throwing  sabd 
on  his  head  in  token  of  great  humility.  All  die  time  thekMd 
scarcely  appears  to  notice  him,  and  continues  to  diaconne 
with  other  persons  $  and  when  the  vassal  has  related  his  stmy, 
the  lord  gives  him  on  answer  in  two  words,  trith  an  aiTogant 
aspect.  Such  is  their  affected  pride  and  grandeur,  and  sudt 
the  submission  whidi  is  shewn  him,  which^  in  my  opiniooy 
proceeds  from  fear,  as  their  lords,  for  every  little  fEUilt  thejr 
ceimnit^  take  aWay  their  wives  and  cbildieii»  and  cause  tlMai 
to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

'  Bndomel  treated  me  with  the  utmost  attention  and  civilifyy 

and 
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and  used  to  carry  me  in  the  evenings  into  a  sort  of  mosque, 
where  the  Arab  and  Azanhaji  priests,  whom  he  had  always 
about  his  person,  used  to  say  prayers.  His  manner  on  these 
occasions  was  as  foUows.  Being  entered  into  the  mosque, 
which  was  in  one  of  the  courts  belonmng  to  his  residence, 
and  where  he  was  attended  by  some  of  the  principal  negroes, 
he  first  stood  some  little  time  with  his  eyes  lifteid  up  as  if  it 
were  to  heaven,  then,  advancing  two  steps,  he  spoke  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone  i  afler  which,  he  stretched  himself  on 
.the  ground,  which  he  kissed  i  the  Azanhaji  and  the  rest  of 
(his  attendants  doing  the  same.  Then  rising  up,  he  repcateil 
the  same  series  of  actions  repeatedly,  for  ten  or  twelve  times, 
which  occupied  about  half  an  hour.  When  all  was  over,  ho 
asked  my  opinion  of  their  manner  of  worship,  and  desired 
me  to  give  an  account  of  the  nature  of  our  religion.  On 
tlw  I  told  him,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  doctors,  that  the 
felk[ion  of  Mahomet  wf»  false,  and  the  Romish  ^he  only  true 
^fidtn.  Thfe  made  the  Arabs  and  Azanhaji  extremely  angiy ; 
but  ikidoinel  laughed  on  the  occasion,  and  said,  that  he  con- 
fldered  the  religion  of  the  Christians  to  be  good,  as  God 
akme  could  have  lifted  them  with  so  much  riches  and  under- 
standing.  ■  He  a&ed,  however,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Ma- 
lunnetan  law  must  be  good  also  $  and  he  believed,  that  the 
Negroes  were  more  sure  of  salvation  than  the  Christians,  be- 
cause God  was  just,  who  had  ffiven  a  paradise  to  the  Chris- 
tians in  this  world,  and  would  certainly  give  one  to  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  next,  as  they  possessed  scarcely  any  good  in  this 
world  in  ccanpcuison.  In  all  his  discourse  he  shewed  a  good 
understanding,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  cus- 
'lDinst)fthe  Qiristians  described.  I  firmly  believe  he  might 
eaaSjr  hove  heea  converted  to  Christianity,  had  it  not  been 
ftom-fear  of  losing  his  power,  as  I  was  often  told  by  his  ne- 
vbawj  with  whom  I  lodged,  and  he  took  great  deliffht  in 
lieariiv  me  discourse  of  our  religion.  The  table  of  Buaomel, 
like  an  other  lords  and  people  of  condition  in  this  country, 
is  -sopplied  by  his  wives,  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  in  regard  to  Zukholin,  the  king  of  Senegal ; 
each  wife  sending  him  a  certain  number  of  dishes  every  day. 
ife  and  the  other  lords  eat  on  the  ground,  without  any  regu- 
laritjr  or  company,  except  the  Arabs  and  Azanhaji,  who  are 
their  teachers  and  priests,  and  one  or  two  of  their  prin- 
cnial  negto  attendants.  The  inferior  people  eat  in  messes 
dt  ten  or  twelve  each,  having  a  basket  full  of  victuals  set  in 
. .  ■         ^  the 
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the  midst,  into  which  all  put  their  hands  at  the  same  tine* 
They  eat  but  little  at  one  meal,  but  repeat  these  four  or  five 
times  a-ilay,  ,  '^. 


Section  VL 
Account  of  the  Country  ofBudomel  continued* 

On  account  of  the  great  heats  in- the  kingdom  of  Senegalf 
and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  Negroes  on  the  coast,  no 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  or  8))elt,  can  grow,  neither  are  vines  cid- 
tivated,  as  we  knew  experimentally  from  a  trial  made  with  seeds 
from  our  ship :  For  wheat,  and  these  other  articles  of  culture, 
require  a  temperate  climate  and  frequent  showers,  both  oif 
which  are  wanting  here,  where  they  have  no  rains  duriitt 
nine  months  of  the  year,  from  Ckrtober  to  June  both  jncUt 
ed.     But  they  have  large  and  small  millet,  beans^.  and.die 
largest  and  finest  kidney  beans  in  the  world,  va  larg0  aa.haiie 
nuts,  longer  tlian  those  of  the  Venetian  territory ,.  and  beau- 
tifully speckled  with  various  colours  as  if  painted.     Thar 
beans  are  large,  flat,  and  of  a  lively  red  colour,  and  tbeybave 
likewise  white  beans.     They  sow^  in  July,  at  the  b^inning  of 
die  rains,  and  reap  in  September,  when  they  cease ;  thus 
they  prepare  the  soil,  sow  tne  seed,  and  get  in  the  harvest, 
all  in  three  months;  but  they  are  bad  husbandmen,  mid. so 
exceedingly  averse  to  labour,  that  they  sow  no  more  than  is 
barely  sufficient  to  last  them  throughout  the  year,  and  new 
lay  up  any  store  for  sale*     In  cultivating  the  ground,  four  or 
five  of  them  go  into  a  field  with  spades,  with  which  thiey  turn 
up  the  soil  about  four  inches  deep  ;  yet  such  is  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  that  it  makes  ample  returns  for  this  slight  culture, 
without  any  fiirtlier  trouble.  .   •  ' 

The  liquors  of  the  Negroes  are  water,  milk,  and  pa]m 
ivine,  which  tliey  call  mighol,  or  migwol,  which  is  taken  from 
a  tree  of  the  palm  tribe,  very  numerous  in  this  country,  somer 
what  like  the  date  tree,  but  not  the  same,  and  which  tumishes 
this  liquor  the  whole  year  round.  The  trees  are  ta{}ped  in 
two  or  three  places  near  the  root,  and  from  these  wounds  a 
brown  juice  runs  out,  as  thin  as  skimmed  milk,  into  calabar 
scs  that  are  placed  to  receive  the  liquor,  which  drops^  but 
slowly,  as  one  tree  will  only  fill  two  calabasses  from  moniiB|; 
%]&  night.    Tliis  migwol,  or  palm-wine,  is  an  exceedingly 

9  *        '       pleasant 
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pleasant  drink,  which  intoxicates  like  wine  ludets  mixed  with 
wiita-«  Immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  tree  it  is  as 
sweet  as  any  wine  whatever ;  but  the  luscious  taste  goes  off 
more  and  more  as  it  is  kept,  and  at  length  it  becomes  soun 
It  drinks  better  than  at  first  after  three  or  four  days,  as  it  de- 
purates by  keeping,  and  is  not  so  sweet.  I  have  often  drank 
of  it,  indeed  every  day  that  I  remained  in  the  country,  and 
liked  it  better  than  the  wines  of  Italy.  This  liquor  is  not  so 
abundant  as  that  every  one  may  have  it  at  discretion ;  yet  all 
Httiy  have  some,  espeoaUy  the  chie&,  as  the  trees  are  not 
planted  in  gardens,  like  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  Europe,  but 
are  found  wild  in  the  forests,  and  are  consequently  accessible 
toalL 

In  this  eonntry  there  are  several  sorts  of  fruit  which  re- 
semble those  of  Europe,  though  not  exactly  the  same,  and 
wfaidi  are  venr  good,  thou^  they  grow  wild  i  and,  were 
Aay  to  be  cidtivated  as  ours  are,  womd  prove  much  better 
tliaii  such  as  are  produced  in  the  northern  climates,  the  cfua- 
4ftf  of  the  soil  and  air  in  this  part  of  Africa  being  vaxxe.  nu- 
ti^tire;  The  whole  country  is  plain  and  fertile,  abounding 
is  Ijpod  pasture,  aad  is  covered  by  an  infinite  number  of 
Iterge  and  beautiful  trees,  that  are  not  known  in  Europe.  It 
<lontams  several  lakes  <yf  firesh  water,  none  of  them  Jaim,  but 
vary  deep,  and  fiiU  of  excellent  fish,  which  di£fer  rxmaa  fnupa 
tlxMe  that  are  caught  in  Italy,  and  many  water  serpents, 
whldi  the  natives  call  KaUcatrici*  Tliey  -use  a  kind  of  (h1 
with  their  victuals,  which  tastes  like  oil  of  olives,  has  a  plea- 
sant flavour  of  violets,  and  tinges  the  food  even  better  than 
iafiron,  but  I  could  not  learn  what  it  was  produced  from'. 
There  is  likewise  a. plant  which  produces  l^rge  quantities  of 
amaU  kidney-beans. 

-  Jjk  this  'Country  there  are  many  kinds  of  animals,  but  ser- 
pents are  particularly  numerous,  both  large  and  small,  sOTtie 
of  wluch  are  venomous.  The  large  ones  are  more  than  two, 
paces  loiig^,  but  have  neither  1^  nor  wings,  as  has  been  re- 
ported by  some  persons,  but  some  of  them  are  so  very  thidc 
as  to  have  swaUowed  a  goat  at  one  morsel  These  serpents 
retire  in  troops,  as  the  natives  report,  to  certain  parts  of  the 

country 

1  Thb  u  almost  certidnly  palm  oi),  the  origin  of  which  will  i^;>pear  in 
another  diviuoii  of  this  woix.— £. 

a  The  text  must  be  here  erroneous,  as  two  paces,  or  tea  feet*  will  scarce- 
ly  suffice  in  describing  the  boa  constrictor;  somettmes  near  thirty  feet  loag«— 
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country  where  white  ants  are  found  in  prodigioas  awmnii 
and  which,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  are  said  to  build  houses  Car 
these  serpents,  of  earth  which  they  carry  in  their  mouths  fisr 
that  purpose,  resembling  ovens,  and  often  to  the  number  of 
150  in  one  place^.  llie  Negroes  are  great  enchanters,  and 
use  charms  upon  almost  all  occasions,  particular^  in  regard 
to  serpents,  over  which  they  have  great  power.  A  Crenoese, 
worthy  of  credit,  who  was  in  this  country  the  year  befinre  my 
arrival,  and  who  likewise  lodged  witli  Biisboror,  the  nephew 
of  Budomel,  toM  uic  he  once  heard  a  loud  noise  of  whtsdio^ 
about  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Being  awaken- 
ed by  the  noise,  he  saw  Bisboror  get  out  of  bed  and  order 
two  negroes  to  brin^  his  camel.  Beimif  asked  wheve  he 
meant  lo  go  at  that  time  of  night,  he  said  he  had  bosiness 
which  must  be  executed,  but  would  soon  retnm.  On  ooflnag 
back  after  some  time,  and  the  Genoese  expressing  cmiasity 
to  leam  the  object  in  which  he  had  been  engased,  ^iAanst 
asked  if  he  had  heard  the  hissing  noise  about  &e  hoooe  dup- 
ing the  night,  and  taid  that  it  nad  been  made  by  theaer- 
Eents,  which  would  have  killed  a  great  many  of'  his  catde^  if 
e  had  not  sent  them  back  to  their  quarters  by  the  enploy- 
ment  of  certain  enchantments.  The  Genoese  was  astontthed 
at  tf)is  story,  but  Bisboror  said  he  had  no  need  to  wonder  at 
this  smtdl  matter,  21s  Budomel  could  do  a  great  deal  more  ck- 
traordinaiy  things  with  the  serpents  than  ne  could.:  In  par- 
ticular, when  he  had  a  mind  to  envenom  his  wteapOns,  he 
used  to  draw  a  large  cirde,  into  which,  by  means  of  his:ei^ 
chantments,  he  brought  dll  the  serpents  of  the  neighboitr- 
hood,  from  which  he  selected  those  he  thought  xoibsX  poison- 
ous, and  allowed  all  the  others  to  go  tarway.  With  the  Uood 
of  these  serpents,  mixed  up  with  the  seeds  of  a  eeitam  tree,- 
he  infected  his  i^eapoiis  with  so  deadly  a  poisony  that,  if  tfu^ 
-di^ew  but  the  least  drop  b(  blood,  the  person  or  juiimalwonnd- 
ed  hv  them  was  sure  to  die  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  BIdbo- 
ror  farther  offered  to  i!heW  him  an 'example  of  the<efficacy-of 
this  art,  but  the  Genoese  declined  Witnessing  the  experknent. 
This  story  of  the  serpents  is  the  mote  probable,  thiat  I  have 
heard  of  persons  in'  Italy  who  could  dionh  them  in  a  aimilar 

manner; 

8  An  accoimt  of  the  termites,  or  white  anta  of  Africa,  will  appear  here* 
.  after.  The  circ\iiiwtance  of  serpents  taking  up  their  9hpde  in  the  \wp  am* 
hiUs^  must  he  entirely  iKci^ei^taL-'  £• 
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TTipmiftr  •  bat  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  Negroes  are  the 
.most expert  sorcerers  in  the  world. 

•  ■  The  only  tame  animals  in  the  kingd<mi  of  Senegal  are  ox- 
en^ cows^  and  goats  $  having  no  sheep,  which  love  a  tempe- 
rate or  coid  air,  and  could  not  live  in  this  Itot  climate.  Na- 
tane,  howe\'er,  has  provided  mankind  with  necessaries  fitted 
,  finr  dieir  various  occasions ;  having  furnished  the  £nr(q)eans 
with,  wool^  as  they  have  need  of  warm  clothing,  while  the  Ne- 
grdes,  who  live  in  such  intense  heat,  have  been  supplied  with 
cotton  by  the  Almighty.  Owing  to  the  heat,  in  my  opinion, 
llae  ^cattle  of  this  country  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  Italy. 
It  is  a  great  rarity  to  see  a  red  cow  in  thiscoontry,  as  they 
are«U.Uack  or  white,  or  motded  with  black  and  white  spots. 
Beasts  of  prey,  such  as  lions,  leopards,  and  wolves,  are  nu- 
mepous,^  and  there 'are  plenty  of  hares.  Wild  elephants  go 
aboat  in  troops,  like  the  wild  swine  in  Italy,  but  can  never 
be  tamed,  as  they  ore  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  As  the 
dBplMntdsv;  well-known  animal^  I  shall  only  observe  in  ge- 
Rwai,  that  diose  of  Africa  are  dl  a  very  large  size,  as  may  be 
easyy -conceived  by  the  size  of  their  teeth,  which  are  import- 
ed into  EUxrope.  Of  these  large  teeth,  or  tusks  rather,  each 
etepilant  has  two  in  the  lower  jaw,  the^ints  of  which  turn 
down,  whereas  those  of  the  wild  boar  are  turned  up.  Before 
sxvf'Hoywi  to  Africa  I  had  been  told  that  the  elephant  could 
not  bend  its  knee,  and  slept  standing;  but  this  is  an  e^re- 
^ous  lidsehood,  for  the  bending  of  their  knees  can  be  plamty 
perceived  when  they  walk,  and  they  certainly  lie  down  and 
r»eagoin  like  other  animals.  They  never  shed  their  large 
tcMh  before-  death  (  neither  do  they  do  any  harm  to  man 
imlesS'provoked.  In  that  casethe  elephant  makes  his  attack 
wi&'hus  trunk,  which  is  a  kind' of  nose,  protruded  to  a  great 
kngth.  He  can  contract  and  esLtend  this  proboscis  at  plea- 
sittse,  and  is-able  to  toss  a  man  with  it  as  &r  as  a  sling  can 
tfaioW  a  stone.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  escape  by  running,  let 
theperson  be  ever  so  swift,  in  oise  the  elephant  pursues  in 
damsst,  as  his  strides  are  of  prodigious  length.  They  are 
more  daiigerous  ^hen  they  have  young  ones  in  their  corn- 
patty  than. at  any  other  time  $  of  which  the  females  have  on- 
ly three-  or  four  at  a  birth.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
fruit  of  trees,  pulling  down  the  large  boughs  with  their  trunks, 
9tid  bringing  them  to  their  mouths.  This  trunk  is  compos- 
efSLxsSvL  very  thick  cartilage,  and  is  pliable  in  every  direction. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  bird  s  in  this  country,  and  par- 
rots 
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rots  arc  particularly  numerous^  which  are  much  hated  bjr 
the  negroes,  because  they  do  much  damage  to  their  crops  of 
pulse  and  millet*  There  are  said  to  be  several  kinds  of  par- 
rots, but  I  never  saw  more  than  two.  One  of  these  is  like 
the  kind  which  is  brought  into  Italy  from  Alexandria  in  £- 
cjpt)  but  rather  smaller.  The  other  kind  is  much  larger, 
having  a  brown  head,  neck,  bill,  and  legs,  with  a  yellow  and 
green  body.  I  procured  a  considerable  number  of  both  sorts, 
particularly  of  the  smaller  kind,  many  of  which  died  ;  but  I 
brought  150  back  to  Portugal,  where  I  sold  them  for  half  a 
ducat  each.  These  birds  are  very  industrious  inconstnictinff 
their  nests,  which  they  build  with  bulrushes  and  the  small 
leaves  of  the  palm,  and  other  trees,  in  a  very  curious  and  inge- 
nious manner.  Choosing  the  slenderest  branch  of  a  tree,  the 
parrot  fastens  a  bulrush  of  about  two  spans  lon^  to  its  outer 
extremity,  at  the  depending  end  of  which  rush  it  weaves  its 
nest  in  a  most  beautiful  manner,  suspended  like  a  ball,  and 
having  only  one  passage  for  entering.  By  this  means  they 
contrive  to  preserve  their  young  from  being  devoured  by  the 
serpents,  as  the  small  twigs  from  which  the  nests  are  suspended 
are  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  serpents.  There  are 
likewise  abundance  of  those  birds  called  Pharaoh^ s  hens  ^  in 
Europe,  which  come  to  us  out  of  the  Levant.  They  have 
likewise  other  birds,  both  large  and  small,  which  are  quite 
diffcreut  from  auy  that  arc  known  in  Italy. 

As  I  was  long  on  shore,  I  went  several  times  to  see  their 
markets  or  fairs,  which  were  held  every  Monday  and  Friday 
in  a  meadow,  not  far  from  where  I  resided.  The  men  and 
women,  from  four  or  five  miles  around,  came  to  this  place 
with  their  various  commodities,  and  those  who  lived  at  & 
greater  distance,  went  to  other  markets  nearer  their  habita- 
tions. The  great  poverty  of  the  natives  appeared  manifest 
in  the  goods  tney  brought  to  these  fairs ;  consistinig  of  small 
quantities  of  cotton  cloth,  and  cotton  yam,  pulse,  oil,  milkty 
wooden  tubs,  palm  matts,  and  every  thing  else  usefnl  to  life^ 
according  to  their  manners,  likewise  arms,  and  some  small 
quantities  x>f  gold.  Having  np  money  or  coin  of  any  kind, 
all  their  trade  was  carried  on  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchange, 
of  one  thing  for  another,  sometimes  two  or  three  things  for  one* 
according  to  their  difFerrnt  v:ilu(-s.  Ad  tius'»  bl^icks  used  to 
gaze  on  me,  os  if  I  had  Ixxmi  a  i>i'«xiigy,  l.tivjiig  never  seen  a. 

white 

4  Probably  the  Pintu^:-.  -■  ~. 
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vwhiteman  before.  Some  took  hold  of  my  hands^  whicli  thej 
•rubbed  with  spittle,  to  see  if  the.  whiteness  was  natural  or  arti- 
fidal,  and  expressed  their  wonder  to  ^d  that  my  skin  was  not 
painted.  They  were  as  mudi  astonished  at  my  dress,  being 
clothed  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  with  a  black  damask  waist- 
jopat,  and  a  cloak  over  it :  They  seemed  much  surprised  at 
the  waistcoat,  and  greatly  admired  the  woollen  cloth,  which 
they  had  never  seen  any  of  before.  My  chief  purpose  in  going 
to  these  fairs,  was  to  see  what  quantity  of  gold  was  brought 
.thither. 

.  Horses  are  very  scarce,  and  of  great  value  in  the  countrv  of 
the  N^oes,  being  brought  all  the  way  from  that  part  of  Bar- 
l)azy  which  lies  nearest  to  Eurc^,  by  the  Arabs  and  Azanhaji. 
Oning  to  the  great  heat,  horses  do  not  live  long  here ;  for  they 
grow  so  fat  that  they  cannot  stole,  and  so  burst.  They  are  fed 
with  bean  leaves,  which  are  gathered  after  the  beans  are 
brought  from  the  fields ;  and,  being  dried  like  hay,  are  cut 
small,  and  given  to  the  horses  instead  of  oats.  They  give 
wllet  also,  which  contributes  greatly  to  make  them  fiU:.  A 
horse  and  his  furniture  sells  for  from  nine  to  fourteen  negroes, 
according  to  his  goodness  and  beauty ;  and  when  a  negro 
lord  buys  a  horse,  ne  sends  for  his  horse  sorcerers,  who  cause 
a  fire  to  be  kindled  of  the  stalks  of  certain  herbs,  and  hold  the 
borses  head  by  the  bridle  over  the  smoke,  while  they  repeat 
over  some  few  words  by  way  of  incantation.  They  afterwards 
jiave  him  anointed  all  over  with  fine  oil,  and  havuigkept  him 
eighteen  or  twenty  days,  without  allowing  any  one  to  see 
liim,  they  affix  some  Moorish  charms  to  his  neck,  whidb 
ibave  the  appearance  of  small  square  billets  of  writing,  folded 
up  and  covered  with  red  leather ;  and  afiirm,  that  they  will 
go  into  battle  with  greater  safety  by  means  of  these  scrolls  or 
imnulets. 

;.  The  women  of  this  country  are  very  pleasant  and  merry, 
jeepeciaUy  the  young  ones,  and  delight  in  singing  and  dan- 
cing, taking  this  diversion  only  at  night  by  moonlight ;  and 
their  manner  of  dancing  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Italians.  ^  Many  tilings  in  our  ships  seemed  wonderful  to  the 
Negroes,  particularly  our  cross-bows ;  but  much  more  our  ar- 
tillery. When  some  of  them  were  on  board  my  ship,  I 
caused  one  of  the  guns  to  be  fired  ofi^,  which  threw  them  into 
a  dreadful  panic ;  and  their  terror  was  much  increased  on 
b^ing  told  that  one  cannon-shot  could  kill  an  hundred  men. 
On  which  account,  they  alleged  that  it  must  be  something  be- 
longing 
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loDgpng  to  the  devil.  They  were  likewise  greatly  astonished 
at  a  bag-pipe,  which  one  of  oar  sailors  played  upon  to  divert 
them  ;  and,  on  examining  the  several  parts  and  ornaments  of 
the  instrument,  they  conceived  that  it  was  a  living  animal, 
which  sung  in  different  voices.  Observing  their  simplicity,  1 
told  them  it  was  a  musical  instrument,  and  pnt  it  into  their 
hand  unblown  to  examine.  They  then  perceived  that  it  was 
a  work  of  art,  but  believed  that  it  was  something  supernatu- 
ral, and  could  only  have  been  devised  by  a  superior  being,  it 
sounded  so  s\i'eetlv,  and  in  so  many  different  tones,  having 
never  heard  wv  t£ing  which  could  dc  compared  to  it  in  their 
estimation.  Tne  ship,  also,  and  its  various  contrivances,  as 
its  anchors,  masts,  sails,  and  shrouds,  afibrded  them  great 
subjects  for  admiration  and  wonder.  They  looked  upon  the 
port-holes  in  the  stem  as  real  eyes,  by  which  the  vessel  was 
able  to  find  her  way  in  the  sea ;  and  observed,  that  travdlo^ 
on  land  fi)und  difficulty  to  find  the  road  from  one  place  to 
another,  while  we  were  able  to  travel  along  the  trackless 
ocean ;  and  that  the  whites  must  therefore  be  the  greatest  of 
sorcerers,  not  inferior  to  the  devil  hiinsel£    Tley  shewed 

Seat  adiniration  on  seeing  a  lighted  candle  in  a  candlesdck, 
viiu(  themselves  no  other  artificial  liglit  but  that  proceed- 
ing from  a  fire.  They  have  honey-combs,  but  when  they 
find  these,  they  suck  out  the  honey,  and  throw  away  the 
empty  comb  as  useless.  At  one  time,  I  bought  some  honey- 
comb from  a  necp'o,  and  shewed  him  how  to  extract  the 
honey ;  after  which,  on  asking  him  if  he  knew  what  remain-? 
ed,  he  said  it  was  good  fi)r  nothing:  But  he  was  greatly  as- 
tonished on  seeing  it  made  into  candles,  and  lighted  in  his 
presence;  saying,  that  the  Europeans  knew  every  thing. 
Their  only  musical  instruments  are  two,  one  of  which  they 
have  from  the  Moors,  which  is  like  a  large  drum'';  tho 
other  is  somewhat  like  a  fiddle,  having  only  two  strings, 
which  they  play  on  with  their  fingers,  but  gives  no  sounds 
that  can  fale  called  harmonious. 

Section 

5  Tlu8  in  Ramusio  is  called  Tabacdie,  and  Sambuka  in  Grynseut. — 
AfltL 
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Section  VII. 


Continuatiofi  of  the  Voyage  from  Senegal  ^  hy  Cape  Verd^  the 
rroer  Barbamiy  and  to  the  river    Gambia:  and  rettmu 
to  Portugal. 


s. 


HxyiNa  seen  a  considerable  part  of  the  dominions  of  Bn^ 
ddmdy  and  received  the  slaves  which  were  bargained  for,  in 
e:schan2e  for  my  horses  and  other  merchandize,  I  resolved  ta 
proceed  on  my  voyage  round  Cope  Verd,  and  to  prosecute 
discoveries  alox^  this  dangerous  coast,  and  in  particular,  to 
in  search  ot  the  kingdom  of  Gambra  or  Gambia,  which 
n  Henry  had  pointed  out,  on  the  information  of  a  person 
who  was  wen  acquainted  with  the  country  of  the  Negroes,  as 
hot  fiir  i&om  Sen^ra],  and  from  whence,  it  was  reported,  tba£ 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  might  be  procured.  Longing 
to  gb  in  quest  of  this  gold,  I  took  my  leave  of  Budomel,  and 
r^aired  to  the  river  Senegal,  where  I  went  on  board  the  ca- 
ravel, and  got  under  weigh  as  soon  as  possible.  Soon  after 
leaving  ^  river  Senegal,  as  we  were  standing  onward  with 
It  press  of  sail  towards  Cape  Verd,  we  descried  one  morning 
two  ships  in  the  ofHng.  On  joining  company,  we  found  that 
one  of  these  bdonged  to  Antonio,  an  experienced  Genoese 
navigator,  and  the  other  to  some  gentlemen  in  the  service  oC 
Don  Henry,  and  that  they  had  sailed  in  company  with  the 
intention  ot  passing  Cape  Verd,  to  explore  the  coast  b^cmd 
it,  in  search  of  new  discoveries*  Our  intentions  being  siituk- 
hat^  I  offered  to  join  company,  and  we  accordinghr  pro-^ 
ceeded  together  along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  in  sight  o^' 
land. 

We  came  in  sight  of  that  cape  next  day,  being  about  thir-' 
ty  Italian  iniles  from  our  last  anchorage  '-  Cape  Verd  waS: 
so  named  by  the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  about  a  year 
before  ^^.becausc  it  is  covered  with  trees  which  continue  green 
all  the  year.    This  is  a  high  and  beautiful  cape,  which  runs 


1  Cape  Verd  b  about  100  miles  from  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river' 
Senegal ;  to  that  the  royagers  probably  anchored  every  night  within  sight 
of  the  scarcely  known  coasts — ^E. 

S  This  is  erroneous,  as  it  was  discovered  in  1446  by  Denis  Femandea(# 
■ine  years  beforew->Clxrke. 
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a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  and  has  two  hOb  or  small' 
mountains  at  its  outer  extremity.  There  are  several  villages 
of  the  Sen^[al  negroes,  or  Jatois,  upon  and  about  this  pro^ 
montory,  which  are  composed  of  thatched  cabins  dose  by  thje 
shore,  and  in  sight  of  those  who  sail  past.  There  are  also 
some  sand  banks,  which  extend  about  half  a  mile  into  the 

3 


Having  doqbled  the  cape,  we  came  to  tliree  small  uninhabit- 
ed islancM,  fuU  of  green  trees  ^;  and  being  in  want  of  water^ 
we  anchored  at  diat  which  seemed  the  largest  and  most  fincdt- 
ful,in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  spring,  but  could  find  none  to 
answer  our  purpose.  We  met,  however,  with  the  nests  and 
eggs  of  several  kinds  of  birds,  such  as  we  had  never  seen  b^ 
fore.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  1456,  and  we  continued 
here  all  day,  fishing  with  lines  and  large  hooks,  catching  a 
prodigious  number  offish,  among  which  were  dentali^  and 
gilded  fish  ^,  some  of  which  weighed  from  twelve  to  fifieea 
pounds  each.  On  the  next  day  we  proceeded  in  our  course.^ 
keeping  always  in  sight  of  land,  and  found  a  kind  of  gulf 
formed  by  the  coast  on  the  south  side  of  the  cape*.  TiiiB 
coast  is  all  low,  and  full  of  fine  large  trees,  which  ai*e  conti- 
nually green,  as  the  new  leaves  grow  before  the  old  ones  ftll 
ofi^,  ana  they  never  wither  like  those  in  Europe ;  and  the  trees 
grow  so  near  the  shore,  that  thev  seem  to  drink  as  it  were  the 
water  of  the  sea.  The  coast  is  most  beautiful,  insomivJIi 
that  I  never  saw  any  thing  comparable  to  it,  though  1  had 
sailed  much  both  in  the  Levant  and  the  western  parts  of  En- 
rope.  It  is  well  watered  ev^^  where  by  small  rivers,  but 
these  are  useless  for  trade,  as  they  do  not  admit  ships  of  any 
size.  Beyond  this  little  ^If,  the  coast  is  inhabited  by  two 
negro  nations,  called  Barbasini  and  Serreri,  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  king  of  Senegal,  neither  have  they  any  king  or 
lord  of  their  own ;  but  one  person  is  more  honoured  tnan. 
another,  according  to  his  condition  or  quality.     They  are 

great 

8  It  if  necessary  to  he  cautious  with  respect  to  these  early  voyages,  which, 
^▼ing  gone  through  various  transcriptions  and  translations,  are  liable  to  nu- 
merous errors.  In  our  best  charts,  this  sand  bank,  intermixed  with  sunk 
>ocks,  extends  two  miles  out  to' sea. — ^£. 

4  Called  the  Birds  islands,  or  the  Magdalens.— Clarke. 

5  In  Ramusio  these  fish  are  called  Orate  vecchis^  and  in  Grynseus  Ostreat 
▼etfireSiT— AstL 

6  This  appears  to  indicate  the  gulf  between  Cape  Emanuel^  near  the  i^ 
ftf  Goree,  and  the  Red  Cf4>e.*--£. 
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gre^t  idolaters,  without  laws,  and  living  in  almost  a  state  of 
nature,  and  extremely  cruel,  and  refuse  to  become  subjected 
to  any  lord.     That  their  wives  and  children  may  not  be  taken 
from.ttieixi  and  sold  as.  slaves,  as  is  the  custom  among  all  the 
negro  nations  which  are  under  subjection  to  kings  or  lords, 
they  use  bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  the  wounds  from  which 
are  incurable,  if  even  the  smallest  blood  is  drawn,  and  the 
wounded  nerson  or  animal  soon  dies.    Their  colour  is  Jet 
black,  ana  their  persons  are  well  made.     The  country  is  nitt 
of  woods,  lakes,  and  streams,  from  which  they  derive  great- 
securitv,  as  they  can  only  be  invaded  through  narrow  defiles,' 
by  whidi  means  they  set  the  neighbouring  lords  at  dofianoe. 
In  former  times,  the  kings  of  Senegal  often  attempted  to  re- 
duce these  twQ  nations  under  obedience,  but  were  always 
worsted,  owing  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  country^  and 
their  arrows.     Running  along  the  coast  to  the  south  with  s 
fair  wind)  yf^  dis^vered  the  mouth  of  a  river  about  a  bow- 
shot wide,  W  not  deq),  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  the 
Sflrbasini  river,  and  have  marked  it  on  the  chart  which  I 
made  of  the  coast,  as  sixty  miles  from  Cape  Verd'.    In 
sailing  along  the  coast,  we  only  made  sail  at  sun  rise,  having 
a  man  continually  on  the  top,  and  two  others  on  the  prow 
or  head,  to  look  out  for  breakers,  and  always  came  to  anchor 
at  sun  set,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  land,  in  ten  or 
twelve  fathoms  waters 

Proceeding  on  our  voyage  in  this  cautions  manner,  we 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  i^peared  to  be  as  large  a« 
the  Senegal  ^s  and  struck  by  the  fineness  of  its  appearance,- 
and  its  rich  woods  which  came  down  to  the  very  shores,  w* 
cast  anchor,  and  determmed  to  send  one  of  our  negro  inter- 
preters on  shore,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  firiendiy  inter- 
course with  the  natives.  Every  ship  which  sails  from  Portu- 
gal ,fi>r  the  coast  of  Africa  is  supplied  with  some  of  these  ne- 
gro interpreters,  who  consist  oi*  slaves  that  had  been  sold  by 

the 

7  T^e  river  named  Barbasini  is  above  eigbty-five  miles  S.  S.  £•  from  Gape 
Verd^  measuring  to  its  northern  entrance,  and  forms  a  small  island  or  dettai 
at  its  mouth,  having  another  entrance  about  eighteen  miles  farther  soudi. 
There  is  a  small  island  named  Fetti',  off  its  northern  entrance*  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken  by  Cada  Mosto.  The  natives  on  this  part  of  the  coasts  to  the 
north  of  the  Gan^iat  are  now  called  Barras. — ^E. 

8  From  the  sequel,  I  am  apt  to  conclude  that  this  second  river  ii^e  Bbu^ 
basmi  of  our  charts ;  and  that  thft  river  naip^.fiartMiiiiii  m  the  text  of  Cada 
Mosto/is  that  naoi^  7^// in  modeni  charti»-^£« 
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nearer,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour  by  sicns,  to  induce, 
them  to  approach,  and  at  length  they  returned  to  the  shore. 
About  tliree  next  momiug,  the  other  three  caravels  that  had 
ri^mained  at  anchor  witliout  the'  river,  sailed  with  the  rising 
tide  and  a  light  breeze,  into  the  river,  to  rgoin  the  smaB- 
caravel,  and  to  proceed  up  the  river,  hoping  to  meet  with  a 
more  civilized  people  than  Imd  been  seen  in  the  afanadiaa. 
In  this  way  we  sailed  up  the  river,  one  after  the  other,  the 
small  cai'avel  leading ;  and  when  wc  liodgot  about  four  miles 
up,  we  perceived  ourselves  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of 
almadiaSy  without  knowing  whence  they  canie.  On  thiS| 
we  tacked  about,  and  bore  down  towards  the  almadias,-  havr 
ing  first  fortified  ourselves  in  tlie  best  manner  we  could,  to 
d^end  us  against  their  poisoned  arrows,  and  made  evcxy 
thing  ready  for  battle,  in  case  of  need,  though  by  no  means 
weU  provided  with  arms.  l)ur  order  of  sailing  was  now  re- 
versed, and  my  ship  was  foremost  in  going  down  the  river. 
AVe  soon  came  to  the  almadias,  whicn  separated  into  two 
divisions,  having  my  ship  between  them,  wnea  I  ha4  vol  op- 
portunity to  count  their  numbers,  as  they  gave  over  rowings 
raised  their  oars,  and  gazed  in  wonder  at  our  ship :  There 
were  in  all  fifteen  almadias  of  considerable  length,  having 
from  130  to  150  negroes,  all  well  made,  of  a  good  scee,  and 
very  black*  They  wore  white  cotton  shiits,  having  white  oms, 
like  those  worn  by  the  Germans,  on  their  heads ;  but  with  a 
vnng  on  each  siue,  and  a  feather  in  the  middle,  which- 1 
supposed  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their  being  scjjliers. 
There  stood  a  negro  on  the  prow  of  each  almadiai  having 
a  round  target,  apparently  of  leather,  on  his  arm ;  and  m 
some  time  they  neither  att;acked  us,  nor  we  them.  Whai  they 
luiw  the  other  caravels  bearing  down  upon  them,  they  dre|^ 


pieces  of  cannon,  at  them,  and  th^  were  so.  stupi 
by  the  report,  that  they  threw  down  their  bows,  and  stared 
about  in  amazement,  at  the  efibct  which  the  stones  fixNn  the 
cannon  made  on  the  water  around  them.  They  continued 
in  this  astonishment  for  some  time  \  but  seeing  that- the  can- 
lion  ceased  to  fire,  they  plucked  up  courage,  and  renewed 
^e  fight,  advancing  within  a  stones  throw  of  the  ship.  Qa 
this  our  sailors  began  to  use  their  cross-bows ;  and  ue  fiot 
shot,  which  was  made  by  the  natural  son  of  the  Gbenoese 
gentleman,  |iit  a  negro  on  the  breast^  who  instantly  &11  doin^ 
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iUnoblQ  river,- that  we  had  now  attained  the.eo  auxiousJy 
dejured  ,counti7  of  Gambia,  .and  flattered  oursielves  in  the 
hcqpe  of  finding  a.  country  of  vast  riches,. where  we  might 
make  our  fortunes  at  once,  by  returning  laden  with  floid, 
and  other  rich  .commodities.  Next  day,  having  But  little 
wind,  we  aent  bn  the  small  caravel  before,  well  manned^  with 
directions,  as  their  ship  was  small  and  drew  little  water,  that 
they  were  to  proceed  as  far  as  possible' up  the  river,  observing 
whether  there  were  any  bair  or  sand  banks  at  its  mouth,  ana 
to  take  the  soundings  with  great  care ;  and  if  the  river  were 
found  navigable,  .they  were  to  return  and  make  signals  to  that 
^ect. ..  Finding  four  fathoms  water  at  the  entrance,  tlie  ca- 
ravel brought  to,  and  mode  the  concerted  signal ;  oh  which 
it  wiu|  thought  proper,  as  that  caravel  was  small,  to  send  an- 
ptbier  lx>at  well  armed  along  with  her  up  the  river,  and  they 
w&ee  stnctly  enjohied,  in  case  the  natives  were  hostile,  to  enter 
into ;na  conflict  with  them,  but  to  retorh  immediately  to  the 
other  ship%  as  the  object  of  bur  voya^  was  to  cultivate  friend- 
ship im^.tvade  with  the  country,  which  could  only  be  accom- 
pSshe^  by  pplicy,  not  by  force,  llic  boats  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded up  the  nver.'for  two  miles,  leaving  the  small  caravel  at 
ap^^r,  ahd  ifound  the  banks  everywhere  beautiful,  with  sixteen 
iatboms  water.  But  as  the  river  above  this  mode  several  returns 
OIT' reaches^  th^y  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  venture  any  higher* 

^hen  on  tneir  way  back,  they  saw  three  abnadias  .qt  ca« 
nofes  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which  runs  into  tlio 
iarflc  one.  These  ahnadias  resemble  the  skifis  used  iii  Italy 
which  are  called  zoppoli^mA  are  hollowed  out  of  one  large 
piece  of  wood.  Altliouffh  our  boat's'  .w.ere  strongly "  arm^, 
i^et,  in  ob^ence  to  tlicir  orders,  and  for  "fear  of  beul^  at- 
tacked with  poisoned  arrows,  which  the  Negroes  of  Senegal 
had  ^told.us  were  uscci  by  all  the  natives  of  Gambiaj  they 
took. to  their  oars,  and  made  all  possible  haste  back  to  the 
'^ip.  _By  the  time  tli'cy  got  on  board,  the' almadias,  whidi 
followed  r  tlieni  dose,  were  within  arrow  flight. '  There  were 
aboutr  twenty-five  or  thirty  negroes  in  these. three  almadias, 
' who, stopped  for  some  time  gazing  at'  the'caravel,  which  was 
quite  a  neW  sight  to  them  ;  but  would  neither  speak  nor  conic 

VOL.  ir.  Q  nearer, 

•*-'■'  '■■"■■." 

;it.$agrcs..  ThU  fine  river  was  discovered  in  1447,  nine  years  before,  by 
[  Kuno  T^nstsoif  who  ascended  it  soirtc  \Vay,  and  was  slain  there  by  tlie  poi- 
*  tdntd  arrows  of  fKe  'Negrt)es;'  Perhaps  even  Don  Henry  was  muled  by  the 
"  haine  *of  Rio  Grande  which  it  then  receiyed,  and  confuted  the  Venetian  in 

}ut  search  for  the  Gambia'— Clarke. 
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ver  '^.  At  this  time  a  brisk  breeze  q)ning  up,  and,  as  we 
now  thoronghly  knew  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Ncgroesy 
we  bore  down  upon  their  aimadias;  but  they  fled  to  the 
shore,  and  we  dropt  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

l^liile  w!e  remained  off  die  mouth  of  this  river,  we  only 
once  saw  the  north  star  in  clear  weather,  and  it  was  then  so 
low  as  hardly  to  appear  above  the  height  of  a  lance,  aboive 
the  sea  ".  We  likewise  observed,  in  about,  the  same,  clenip 
tion,  due  south  by  the  compass,  a  constdlatiqn  of  six  laifp 
bright  stars,  in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  in  this  form : 


%  p  m  m 

* 

We  conjectured  this  to  be  the  southern  chariot 9  but  could 
not  expect  to  observe  the  principal  star,  as  we  had  not  yet 
lost  sight  of  the  north  pole.  In  this  place,  on  the  Jlrst  of 
July,  we  found  the  night  to  be  eleven  hours  and  a  half  long, 
and  the  day  twelve  hours  and  a  half.  The  dimate  is  always 
hot,  and  I  was  told,  that  even  the  rain  in  the  inland  parts 
fiills  warm,  in  consequence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  air.  It 
is  true,  that  thci-e  is  sonic  difference  of  the  heat  at  difterent 
sedsonsi,  and  wlien  the  heat  is  a  little  diminished,  the  natives 
call  it  winter.'  Hie  rains  begin  in  July,  and  continue  till 
the  end  of  October,  and  fail  every  day  about  noon  s  at  whiiji 
time  certain  clouds  arise  in  the  N.  £.,  by  E.  or  JE.  ^.  E. 
which  arc  accompanied  by  prodigious  thunder  ai^  .light- 
ning, and  vast  torrents  of  rain.  In  this  season,  whidi  is  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  the  Negroes  sow  their  ^rain,  in  the 
same  maimer  witli  the  people  in  Senegal  ..Their  prOTuiona 
consist  of  millet,  pulse, 'flesh  and  rndk*.  There  is  not  so 
much  dawn  at  break  of  day  in  this  soutbiiem  latitude  as  with 
us  in.  Italy;  for,  within  half  im  hour  after  the  darkness  of 
the  night  begins  to  dispel,  the  mm  appears,  and  during  all 
.that  dawn  the  atmosphere  is  tui'bid,  as  if  filjed  with,  smoke, 
and  the  moment  the  sun  appears  thii^  mist  is  dissipal^  I 
could  only  account  for  this  phenomenon,  by  attributing.it  to 
the  low  and  flat  surface  of  this  country,  which  i^  destitute  of 
mountains,  and  my  companions  were  .of  a  similar  qpjf^iu 

■  ■    ■  J     •  ■ «  .       ^^ 

10  From  this  it  would  appear,  iliat  G?nibra  or  GaitolMa  is  thfe  iisine  .  df 
the  country,  not  of  the  river.  Johnson  says  that  the  natives  always  (»H  ft 
Oie,  which  merely  signifies  the  river. — ^Astl. 

11  The  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the  Osmbia  if  io  ht.  1S«  SO'  N«* 
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On  holding  a  consultation  among  the  commanders  of  the 
three  caraveto,  we  came  to  a  resolution  of  proceeding  aboiit 
an  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a 
less  ferocious,'  and  better  disposed  people  in  the  interior,  than 
those  we  had  encoimtered  at  the  mouth  of  this  river :  But 
the  sailors  were  impatient  to  return  home,  mthout  incurring 
any  farther  dangers,  and  unanimous^  and  loudly  refused 
their  consent  to  our  cfetermination,  declaring  that  they  had 
already  done  enough  for  the  present  voyage.  Upon  this 
being  made  known  to  us,  and  being  well  aware  that  seamen 
are  of  headstrong  and  obstinate  dispositions,,  we  conceded  to 
their  clamours,  and  steered  next  day  for  Cape  Verd,  on  our 
return  to  Portugal  '*. 


Section  VIIL 

^The  Second  Voyage  of  Cada  MostOy  in  1456,  to  the  coast  of 
J[/ricaf  in  xshich  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  noere  Disco- 
*    vered '.       ' 

As  I  could  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  condition  of  the 
country  of  Gambia,  on  my  rctun>  to  Portugal,  on  account 
of  being  obliged  to  leave  it  so  suddenly ;  paruy  owinff  to  the 
intractable  and  fierce  disposition  of  tne  natives,  and  partly 
through  the  perversity  of  our  sailors,  who  refused  to  proceed 
.in  ex^ritig  the  river  j  the  Genoese  gentleman,  Antonio,  who 
had  been  with  me  in  the  former,  voyage,  and  I,  resolved  next 
reason  to  fit  out  two  caravels,  in  order  to  return  to  the  river 
Gambia,,  and  Don  Henry,  who  was  much  pleased  with  our 
intentions^  determined  to  sei)d  one  of  his  caravels  along  with 
lis.  Every  thing  being  made  ready  for  our  voyage,  we  sailed 
from  Lagos,  near  Cape  St  Vincent,  with  a  favourable  wind. 
In  the  b^inning  of  May,  and  steered.for  die'Canaries,  which 

we 

12  It  may  be  noticed,  that  during  the  whole  of  fab  nalrrative,  Cada 
J4o8to  constantly  speaks  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  language,  as  if  forgetting 
that  the  ships  and  crews  were  Portuguese.---Ciarke. 

.  1  There  is  some  difficulty  respecting  the  date  of  this  second  voyage.  In 
the  former,  Cada  Mp^to  sailed  from'  Portugal  in  March  1455.  In  the 
^omt  of  his  procet^gs,  the*  month  of  November  it  mentioned,  and  aome 
fitbsequent  transactions  are  said  to  have  happened  in  July,  which,  on  this 
arrangement,  must  necessarily  have  been  of  the  year  14S6*  If,  therofort^ 
the  dates  of  the  fohnor  voym  ^  accaratt^  tiM-itcoMl  w^  t^  have  1»^fiL 
.^tted  in  U57.— E. 
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wc  made  in  a  fe^v  days ;  but,  as  the  wind  continued  fa^waN 
able,  \vc  did  not  touch  there,  and  continued  our  course  to 
the  southward ;  and,  as  we  wci'e  favoured  by  a  current  set^ 
ting  to  the  S.  W.  we  sailed  on  at  a  great  rate.  At  last  we 
came  in  sight  of  Cape  Branco,  keeping  w^ell  out  at  sea,  and 
on  the  following  night  we  were  assailed  by  a  great  storm  from 
the  S.  W.  which  occasioned  us  to  steer  W.  by  N.  for  two 
days  and  three  nights,  in  order  to  weather  thq  tempest,  rather 
than  turnback.  On  the  third  day,  to  our  great, joy  tfnd 
surprise,  we  descried  land,  being  much  astonished  to  di'scorer 
land  in  a  qujyrter  where  no  person  could  have  ex])ccted  it*. 
Two  men  were  immediately  sent  aloft,  who  cried  out  that 
two  large  islands  were  in  sight.  This  news  was  communicat- 
eA  through  the  ships,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  as  we  were 
sensible  these  islands  were  unknown  in  Portugal.  Judging 
it  probable  that  these  islands  might  bo  inhabited,  and  eager 
to  try  our  fortune,  we  steeretl  towards  one  of  them,  which 
we  soon  came  up  with,  and  sailed  round  a  part  of  it,  till  w|^ 
found  safe  anchorage.  The  weather  being  now  much  caliu'^ 
ed,  we  sent  our  boat  on  shore,  well  manned  and  armed. 
The  men  landed,  and  having  examined  some  part  of  the  i6*» 
land,  brought  back  word  that  they  coukl  meet  with  no  a^ns 
of  inhabitants  whatever. 

Next  morning,  to  clear  up  all  doubts,  I  sent  tim  men  to 
land  on  the  island,  well  .armed  with  guns  and  cross-bows^ 
whom  I  ordered  to  go  to  the  top  of  some  mountains  within 
sight,  and  to  look  from  thence,  not  only  for  pbople,but  for 
more  islands.  These  men  executed  my  commands,  but  found 
no  appearance  of  any  inhabitants,  lliey  found,  however, 
an  incredible  number  of  pigeons,  which  were  so  tame,  being 
strangers  to  man,  that  they  readily  allowed  themselves  to  De 
caught,  and  our  people  brought  great  numbers  of  them  to 
tlie  caravels.  But,  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  t&ey 
brought  intelligence  of  having  discovered  three  other  islands; 
one  of  which  being  to  leeward,  towards  the  north,  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  ships,  while  the  other  two  lay  io  the 
south,  all  witliin  sight  of  -each  other.     These  men  likewise 

noticed 

-       ^ 

"  Thb  part  of  the.  narrative  is  involved  in  difficulty,  and  nimt  be  erro- 
neott«).  A  storm  from  the  S.  W.  off  Cape  firanco,  almost  -  in  lat.  2 1  ^  N.  anA 
a  N.  W.  course,  could  not  possibly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  Yerd 
uiarids,  almost  six  degrees  farther  south,  and  at  least  tax  degrees,  fitctlift 
•we^.  Tilts  ^fficulty  iriay  be  sohred,  by  supposlaj^  the  vtorm  fioitc.^St 
N.  £'  and  that  t^  ships  drove  to  the  S.  W.  from  off  Cape  ]%^uico.-r£^ 
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noticed  somietbing  resembling  islands  towards  the  westf  but 
at  so  great  a  distance  that  uiey  could  not  be  dearhr  distin-» 
guished,  neither  did  I  think  proper  to  sail  in  that  direction, 
lest  I  should  lose  time  in  visiting  uninhabited  islands,  like 
tibis  at  which  we  had  touched.  The  fame  of  my  discovery 
of  these  four  islands,  brought  other  navi^tors  afterwards  to 
explore  this  group ;  who  found  them  to  oe  ten  in  number, 
both  large,  and  small  included,  and  altogether  uninhabited, 
except  by  pigeons  and  other  birds,  and  having  a  fine  fish- 
ery ^ 

Leaving  the  first  island,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  other  two, 
and  searched  for  an  anchoring  place  near  one  of  them,  which 
was  full  of  trees.  Discovering  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  being 
in  want  of  water,  wc  came  to  anchor,  and  sent  our  boats  on 
shore  to  supply  our  wants.  Some  of  our  people  went  a  little 
way  up  the  river,  where  they  found  some  small  lakes  contain- 
ing remarkably  fine  white  salt,  of  which  they  brought  large 
quantities  to  the  ships,  laying  in  what  store  was  thought  ne- 
cessary, as  we  did  likewise  ot  water.  We  found  here  great 
numbers  of  tortoises,  or  turtle,  the  shells  of  which  were  larger 
than  a  tarjget.  The  sailors  cooked  these  into  different  dishes, 
as  they  had  done  before  in  the  gulf  of  Arguin,  where  these 
animals  are  found  in  plenty,  but  not  so  liurge  as  here.  Out 
of  curiosity  I  eat  some  ot  the  flesh  of  these  tortoises,  which- 
seemed  very  good,  having  a  good  smell  and  taste,  and  was 
not  inferior  to  veal.  We  salted  a  great  number  of  them, 
which  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisiions 
during  the  voyage.  We  caught  likewise  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity offish,  both  ofiTthe  mouth  of  the  river  and  in  the  stream  ; 
and,  though  we  knew  not  the  kinds,  they  were  large  and 
well-flavoured.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  a  good  arrow-shot 
across,  and  it  is  deep  enough  to  admit  a  vessel  of  150  tons. 
We  remained  two  days  in  this  place  for  refreshments,  taking 
in  a  good  stock  of  tortoises  ana  fish,  and  large  quantities  of 
pigeons,  which  we  killed  without  number.  To  the  first  island 
at  which  we  anchored  we  gave  the  name  of  Bojia  Fista^  as 
being  the  first  we  got  sijznt  of;  and  to  this  other,  which 
seemed  the  largest  of  the  tour,  the  name  of  St  J^o,  having 
cast  anchor  there  on  the  day  of  St  Philip  and  St  .uimes. 

Every 

S  This  {MUsage  aUudet  to  the  voyage  ibf  Antonio  de  Noll  in  1463.    And 
If  Biiy  be  remarked,  that  de  Faria,  who  meniions  the  discoverv  of  these 
Mauid^  by  Noli,  takn'  no  notin  of  fhi  actual  discovery  by  Cada  Mosto< 
— Aitl* 
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Every  thing  being  in  readiness'  for  pursuing  our  voyage,' 

we  took  our  departure  from  these  islaiids^  anil'^Bhaiied  wr 
course  for  .Cape  Verrf.     We-  arrived  at  Spedegari  diid''keep« 
ing  within  dgtit  tff' land,  we  came  to  a  place  named  ither  Tw6 
Palmsy  whi^h  iv^  between  Cupe  Verd  and  the' river  Senegal: 
Being  perfectiy  ficmiaintedl  widi  the  coast,  we  doubled  the 
Cape  next  day,  qijd  came  once  more  to  the  river  GaihUiR^ 
into  whit^  we  iintpcdiately  entered;  and,  finding  npoppo^ 
sition  fronr  the  Negroes  6r  their  ahtiadia?;,*  we-  sailed  iip  the 
river,  abvays.by  day,,  and  continually  sounding.    Such  of.tfaii 
almadias'as  wie  saw  oh  the  river  kept  at  a  distance,  close  to 
the  banks  of.' the,  river,  and  never  ventured  to  approach. 
About  ten  jnileB'-im  the  river  we  cast  anchor  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  *  lit  an  island  where  one  of  our  sailors  was  buried 
who  had  died*  of 'ft  fever ;  and' as  his  name  biqipeiied  to 'be 
Andrew,  vfc  ciffled  it  the  island  of  St  Atidrew ♦, .  '  '  •       "■'-  ' 
Leaving  this-isUnd  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  ibllowed  by 
some  of  t£e  Negroes  in  their  ahiiadias,-  yet  aWayr  keming-at 
a  considerable,  dist^be.  ,  Our  inteipreters  cffteh  hoileathemL 
and  shewed  :  diem*. Varloiis  trinkets,  whidi  Ivereof^red' fw 
their  acc4)tadcej '  a^d  ett^eavou^ed  to  ent;Ce  ^mi  to  come 
near,  by'felKnj^  them 'that  we  were  gp6d-natured  civili<i* 
ed  people,'  from  whom  they  bad  nothing  to  fear.    Wrought 
upon  by  ^'cse  jeprcsorithtiohs,  the  Negroes  at  length  ap- 
pronclied,'  and  canie  up  with  my  camvel ;  mid  .at  bst  onie  of 
them,  who  understood  the  langungie  of  our  interi^reter, .  camb 
on  board.  !  He  was  greatly  surprized  at  every  thing  he  saw 
in  and  about  the^caravel,  especially  with  the  sails  aiidriggii^' 
ha\ing  no  other  idea  of  mpying  a  vessel  on  the  water  bUjt  1^ 
means  of  oars.     He  was  no  leite  amazed  at  our  coibar'abd 
dress,  as  his  nation:  niQ&tly  ^d  stark  naked,'  or  with  a  siiigle 
white  cotton.diirtfts. their  sole  dress.     We  were  cpcceeding^ 
kind  and  atttotivc  to' this  Negro,*  and  .made  him  many  pre- 
sents of  trin1i:cts,;  and  other  things  of  small  valine,  with  whibh 
he  was  much  delighted.     I  asked  him  many  questions  J^ 
specting  the  country,  through  our  interpreter,  and  at  lei^th 
'kamt  tnat  we  were  in  the  country  of  Ghmibia,  of  wluch  Fp- 
rosangoli  was  chief  lord  j  and,  vj  what  we  could  learn  firora 

hiiiif, 

4  The  editor  of  Astleys  Collection  considers  this  as  having  been  St  Janqetes 

island,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  up  the  Gambia:  But  there  is  SLtmpJL 

islaod  near  the  northem  bjainki  now  called  Charles  L  yfldch  e^Uctly.  ipgrxib- 

■  spends  with  the  diwance  in  the  text.~£. 
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him,  the  residence  of  ForosangbKVa§  at  dite'.dStanc^.  bFti&e 
or  ten  days  joiirney;"  in  'a'  direction  between  -Ihfe '  sontH  -  aiid 
the  southwest;  He  said '  tlmt  Fef(>sang6Ii  was^  ^ibtitakT  ^ 
the  king  bfM^ii,  who  is'the^j^eat  emperpr  of 'the  Ne^jroes'i 
that  theijeiBrere  many- inferiot  lotds,  ^ho' dwelt  iieair^htf.irtter 
<m  both  'sides;  and,*  if  we  jpiea^',  hb  would 'bondqibb  ijs  ^Hih 
residaiee  of'one  of  these  fords,- liaihed  Batt&&ilsa,ktidwdiiU 
endeavour  tp  negociafe-a  irea^'of  peace  aiid  'fifiendsh]^  b& 
tween  him  and.  us.  Being  nfuck pleased  ^th'^irfoflei',' wte 
carried  t£is  Negro  along  ^th  os,  and  treated' him' ^i^  much 
attention;  and,  sailing  up  the  river,  we  cBine  to  the  p1^ 
where  Battimansa  resided^  which,  in  ihy  opinion^  was  mo^ 
Yorty  miles  from  the  mobth  of  the  river.  '  111  ^ing-up  tfife 
river,  into  which  several  lesser  rivers  fiiH,  we 'sailed' to" "ttie 
eastwards,  and  at  the  place  where  we  came  to: 'anchor,  Svv 
found  it  much  narrower  than  at  the  mouth,'  beiiig  tiot  aBdve 
a  mile  in  breadth,  by  our  estimation^.  Onr* coming  to  this 
place,  we  s^t  one  of  our- interpreters  and  the  nritivH'Ndffro 
tQ  Battimansa,  with  a  present  of  a  handsome  garnvent,^d3fied 
an  alztmbd,  made  of*  Moorish  silk,  in  the  form  of  'a  shirtj 
and  they  were  desired  to  inform  him  of  the  reason  of  cArt* 
coming  into  his  country,  signifying^  "  That  the  Chfistiah 
Ipng  or  Portugal  had  sent  us  thither,  to  enter  itito  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  peace  with  him,  and  that  if  he 'had  aiiy  caH 
for  our  commodities,  our  king  would  supply  him  with  thtm 
every  year." 
.  As  soon  as  our  messengers  had  ^scharged  theSr  commis- 
sion, Battimansa  sent'some  of  his  Negroes  to  ttie  dalravel, 
with  whom  we  entered  into  friendship,  and  bartered  several 
things  for  N^ro  slaves  and  some  gold ;  biit  gold  was  by  no 
means  to  be  had  in  any  thing  like  the  plenty  we  -expected, 
from -the  account  given  of  this  country  by  the  natives  6f  Se- 
negal, who,  being  themselves  extremely  poor,  consider  that 
to  be  a  latffe  quantity  which  we  think  very  trifling.'  Thb 
Negroes  vSue  their  gold  as  a  very- precious' thing,  even  at  a 
hi^er  rate  than  the  Portuguese,  yet  ive  got  it  in  barter  very 

reasonably 

6  According  to  our  best  maps  or  charts  of  the  Gambia,  this  river  is  never 
less  than  four  miles  broad,  and  generally  above  five^  till  we  get  near  lOO 
miles  up  the  river,  to  the.  reach  which  encircle^  the  Devils  Pouat»  where  it 
•tin  is  two  miles  wide.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  journal  of  Cada  Mos- 
to  may  have  had  leagues  of  three  marine  miles  eacht  in  which,  case  the'  resi- 
dence of  Battimansa  nay  have  been  ^  or.  near  the  .P«vp9Point»- above  -100 
joUes  up  the  river.*— £• 
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rets^otialii'T  ifjf  t?uz>^  of  r-err  eqhD  TAioe.     We  rnnannn^  Im 
eiert'Q  d2:i>.,  during  vbich  tut  caraTek  ^irere  cxsitiziBailiricKiniBd 
to  bj  greiit  nuzubert  of  Ne^rcie^  from  bodi  ada  cf  de 
«iK»  GHK  to  Mae  tlie  zxirehicsip  uad  ui  sell  xiieir 
wliidb  tL<LTt;  venr  a  iear  «Md  ria^ES.     Pui  of  tiidr 
coQikMiUsd  of  oc^Toc  datL  sutd  cxjClod  tatd;  some  of  die 
beixig  all  viute.  Mime  stiipui  Use  aad  vbke,  aad  albas 
vjtb  red,  Uu«,  axid  vljiu;  «ilripe^ ail  ren*  ireC  vro^^eiit. 
Joured*   TltfiT  iiiuwiu:  bmuglit  civet  ior  saje,  tLe  cIqeds  of caidp 
cat«y  mofikkiiy  lai;;^  jumI  maii  babocoifc  of  tajioik 
lliebie  laA  beijug  ven'  fileDtv  tbcr  sold  them  diesp,  or 
tLiiJg  uuc  exustdiufi  Vox  marquets in  Ta]ue.  ibr  eac^s  and  fkt 
Ofiiioe  of  civet  lor  wJiat  va^  not  worth  mom  dum  fivtr  or  fi^ 
maraueU ;  not  tinat  tlier  K;id  their  cummodities  In*  we^itpb^ 
I  judged  the  ifLuaaity  to  be  about  an  ounce.    Otho-  Segne^ 
brougiit  variouit  sortK  of  fmit  for  tale,  amonf  vUcii  vtn 
tfmny  mall  wiJd  dates,  wfaidi  tber  eeeiued  to  tnink  mncb  c( 
but  vhkb  our  poopk  thought  not  ffood^  as  the  tsEie  was  diC? 
ierent  from  thoie  of  Europe :  As  for  me,  I  would  not  ven- 
ture to  eat  any  of  them,  Ictst  ther  might  have  given  me  the 
flux,  or  tome  other  dibtempcr.    Our  ships  were  every  dip 
crowded  with  people  of  difierent  aspects  and  langnages^,  anor 
ttie  natives  were  continually  going  up  and  down  the  lifcr 
from  one  pl>ce  to  another,  both  men  and  women,  in  tfadral- 
inaiiias.    They  haire  no  saiU,  and  propel  their  ahnadias 
t  J  rely  witli  oari»,  which  they  use  on  both  sides,  all  the 
standing  up.     One  man  stands  at  the  stem,  who  rows 
times  on  one  Mdc,  sometime»  on  the  other,  to  keep  the  ahai^ 
dia  steady  in  her  course*     They  liave  no  pins  or  row-lodn  to 
fttcudy  their  oarn,  but  hold  them  fast  with  both  handa  ;  tbdr 
oar  being  a  pole,  like  a  half  lance,  seven  feet  and  a  half  Ica^, 
with  a  round  hoard  like  a  trencher  fastened  to  one  end,  and 
widi  tliese  tbev  row  with  great  safe^  and  swiftness,  in  tl^ 
mouths  of  their  rivers,  which  are  very  numerous ;  but  they 
seldom  go  out  to  sea,  or  to  any  distance  from  their  Mrnn 
coasts,  lest  they  should  be  taken  t^*  tlieir  neighbours  andaold 
for  slaves. 

Sectiox 

S  Though  this  country  will  be  amply  descril^ed  in  other  voyagei  m  our 
CoIlection«  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  both  sides  of  the  nver  Oambia 
are  inhabitwl  by  a  mixta  population  of  three  nationsy  the  Feloopty  Pdeyt, 
and  Manding^,  each  of  whom  have  their  own  separate  vDlafiet  intciipamiL 
This  population  it  divided  into  many  states^  lordships,  or  little  kmgdnnt  r  w 
Joalli,  Barrah,  Kolar,  Badibu,  Bartalli,  Sec.  on  or  near  the  northern  hsnk'i; 
KumUo,  Fonia^  Kaen,  Jagra,  Yamini,  See,  on  the  fOUtherm^E.       < 
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Section  IX. 

Sotne  Account  of' the  Manners,  and  Customs  on  tlie  Gawhiaj 
and  qfiJu  Elephant  and  Hippopotamus.. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  relate  what  I  observed  and  was 
inrormed  of  concerning  this  country,  during  mj  short  stay^ 
The  religion  of  the  Negi'oes  of  Gambia  consist;s  of  various 
kinds  of  idolatry ;  they  place  great  reliance  on  sorcery  and 
other  diabolical  tilings,  yet  all  believe  in  Crod.  Tliere  are 
many  Mahometans  among  them,  who  trade  to  many  cout^ 
^ies,  ytt  arc  not  settled  in  houses,  because  the  natives  are  u^- 
nprant\  They  live  veiy  much  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
natives  of  Senegal,  and  have  the  same  kinds  of  providons  ; 
but  they  cultivate  more  sorts  of  rice.  ITiey  eat  dogs  flesh, 
which  1  never  heard  of  being  used  anywhere  else.  They  are 
clothed  in  cotton  garments,  and  have  great  abundance  of 
cotton  in  their  country,  which  may  be  the  reason  of  the  Gam- 
bians  not  going  naked,  as  those  of  Senegal  do^  where  cotton 
is  very  scarce.  Tlie  women  dress  in  the  same  melnner ;  and« 
when  they  are  very  young,  take  great  delight  in  delineating 
fignres  on  their  necks,  breasts,  and  arms,  with  the  point  of  a 
hot  needle,  which  are  never  obliterated,  and  which  resemble 
the  flowers  and  ornaments  which. are  wrought  on  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs. The  country  is  excessively  hot,  and  the  heat  in- 
creases as  we  go  to  the  south ;  besides  which,  we  found  it 
much  hotter  up  the  river  than  at  sea,  owing  to  the  immense 
number  of  trees  with  which  the  country  everywhere  abounds* 
Some  of  these  trees  are  of  very  great  dimensions.  Near  a 
faring  where  our  sailors  were  in  use  to  fill  our  water  casks^ 
not  far  £rom  the  banks  of  the  river,  there  grew  an  exceeding- 
ly large  tree,  but  its  height  was  by  no  means  proportional  to 
its  thickness;  for,  though  it  measured  seventeen  cubits  iti 
girth  near  the  ground,  its  height,  by  estimation,  was  only 
twen^  paces.  This  tree  was  hollow,  but  the  branches  were 
venr  large,  and  extended  to  a  great  distance,  forming  a  thick 
and  ample  shade.     But  there  were  many  other  trees  much 

larger 

1  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is  obscure*  Perhaps  it  impUes  that  their 
Mahometan  teachers  had  no  mosques,  because  (he  Negroes  were  ignorant  of 
the  means  and  method  of  construction.  The  knowledge  of  God  among  the 
soithem  Negroes  was  assuredlydueexdusiTtly  io  the  Mahometan  missioiH 
ancs.— £. 
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larger  thaii  tliis^  by  which  the  richness  aiid  fertility  of  the 
soil  may  be  cosily  conceived  ;  and  the  country  is  intersected 
by  numerous  streams. 

There  are  many  elephants  in  this  country,  but  the  natives 
are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  taming  these  animals,  as  is  prac- 
tised m  other  countries.  One  day,  while  we  lay.  at  anchor  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  wc  observed  three  elephants  cotne 
but  from  the  wood  and  wnik  by  the  river  side,  on  which  w6 
sent  our  boat  with  some  of  the  people  towards  them^  but  thej 
immediately  reamed  into  the  wood.  Tliese  were  all  I  ever 
saw  alive ;  biit^  sometime  afterwards,  Gmimi-mensa*,  one  of 
the  Nem-o  Iorc[s,  shewed  mc  ii  dead  young  elephant,  w|iich  he 
had  killed  after  a  chase  of  two  days.  The  Negroes  hunt  oh 
foot  in  the  woods,  using  only  arrows  and  assagoys^  or  jave- 
lins,  which  are  all  poisoned.  When  they  hunt  .the  elephant 
they  conceal  th9mselve5  behind  trees,  and  even  sometiines 
mount  to  their  tops,  leaping  from  one  tree  to  another  in  pur- 
suit of  the  elephant,  which,  heincr  a  lai^  unweildy  animal, 
is  oflien  wounded  in  many  places  oeforc  it  can  turn  rotmdi  ot 
place  itself  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  but,  in  an  open  field,  nQ 
person  ddre  attack  one,  nor  could  even  the  ,  swiftest  .escape 
from  their  pursuit,  as  I  have  be^n  informed  by  many  oif  the 
^egroes.  The  teeth  of  this  dead  elephant,  which  was  sh^n 
me  oy  Guumi-Mensa,  one  of  which  still  remained  in  the  jaW, 
did  not  exceed  three  spanis  long,  which  distinctly  shews  thft 
it  was  quite  young  in  comparison  of  those  whose  teeth  are 
irom  ten  to  tWelye  spans  in  length ;  yet,  small,  as  it  wa^  for 
an  elephant,  we  computed  that  the  weight  or  its.  .carcass^  was 
iequal  to  five  or  six  oxen.  Gunmi-Mcnsa  made  me  a  pres^^iaiifc 
of  what  part  pf  this  elephant  I  liked  best,  and  gave  the  re- 
mainder to  his  huntsmen  to  feast  on.  Understanding  thaf 
elephants  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  Negroes,  I  had  some  bciljb 
roasted  and  boiled,  of  which  I  tasteo,  that  I  might  bjp  able  to 
say  that  I  had  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  had 
never  been  eaten  by  any.  of  my  countiymen;  but  I  found  ^ 
hard,  and  of  an  unpleasant  relish.  I  brought  one  of  the  ^^ 
and  a  part  of  the  trunk  on  board  our  caravel,  togedier  wiui 
.some  of  the  hair  from  its  body,  which  was  a  span  luid  Ii  haff 
long,  of  a  black  colour,  and  very  thick.  On  my  return  to 
Portugal,  I  presented  this  hair  to  Don  Henzy,  together  wiA 


i- 

"■  -mi  >■. 


fi  Called  Gnumi-Menta  in  Oryiwiit.    Aceordby  to  Miiqp^  MbIH^'* 

Manta^  signiiiet  a  king  in.the  lAudii^  laagnageri— AftL ,  •'ir^Jtn 
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a  part  of  the  flesh  salted  up  for  that  express  purpose,  which 
he  received  with  much  satisfaction,  as  it  was  the  furat  of  the 
kind  that  had  been  brought  from  the  countries  that'w^re  dis- 
covered under  his  auspices.  The  foot  of  the  elephant  is 
round,  like  tliat  of  a  horse,  but  without  hoofs ;  instead  of 
which  it  is  covered  by  a  very  thic;k,hard,  black  skin,  and  de- 
fended by  five  nails  on  the  fore  part,  which  are  round  and  of 
the  size  of  fi,  g7'ossqne\  Though  young,  the  loot  of  this  ele- 
phai|t  measured -a  span  and  a  half  in  diameter.  From  the 
^W%e  N^o  lord  I  i*cceived  the  foot  of  a  fuU-^own  elephant, 
|ha  sole  of  which  wns  three  spans  and  an  inai  in  diameter ; 
which,  together  with  a  tooth  of  twelve  spans  long,  I  present- 
ed to  Don  Henry  on  my  return,  who  sent  it  afterwai'ds  as  a 
great,  curiosity  to  the  Dutchess  of  Burgundy. 

-  Ji;!  the  river  Gainbia,  and  in  other  rivers  on  this  coast, 
besides  the  Calcqtrici  ^  and  other  animals,  there  is  one  called 
the.  rim*  hofBCi  or  hippopotamus,  of  the  same  nature  almost 
with  the.  sea  cow,  and  which  lives  both. on  land  and  in  the 
jvjikter. .  This  anipDal .  is  as  large  in  the  body  as  a  cow,  with 
:7ery. short  legs  and.  cloven  feet,  havixig  a  large  head  like  that 
of  a  horsey  and  two  huge  teeth  like  tne  tusks  of  a  wild  boar, 
«ome  of  which  I  have  seen  upwards  of  two  spans  loh^.  This 
anitnal,  when  it  gets  out  of  itne  river,  walks  on  the  land  like 
any  other  four  footed,  beast.  ^  and*  so  far  as  I  know,  wais 
never  before  .discovered  by  any  Christian  traveller,  except 
perhf^is  in  the.  Nile.  We  saw  likewise  a  number  of  bats, 
or  mtha:  owla,.upwards.of  threespans  long;  and  many  other 
.'birds,  quite  different  from  those^  ot. our  country,  both  in  ap- 
tpearance  and  taste,  yet  very  good  to'  eat. 


Section  X. 

Continuation  of  the  Voyage  from  Hie  Gambia  to  the  river  Kasd' 
Mansa^  Cape  lioxo,  the  rivers  of  St  Ann  and  St  Domittgo^ 
and  the  Bio  Grande. 

Havis^g  continued  eleven  days  in  the  river  Gambia,  and 
many  of  our  people  bcconpuQg  affected  by  acute  fevers,  we 

dropt 

S  A  Venetian  silver  coin^  not  exceeding  a  silver  penny.«-Aid* 

4  This  animal  is  nowhere  ezpbdned.     Perhaps  the  crocodile  or  altigator. 
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drapt  down  the  river  on  the  evening  of  the  deventli  dajy  dt^ 
parting  from  the  country  of  Batti-Maiwa  ',  and  0OI  out  cf 
the  river  in  a  few  days,  so  stocked  with  commoditiei  as  la 
encourage  us  to  proceed  farther ;  and  indeed,  having  been  n 
far  sucoetisful,  and  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  pro^'isiouBy  and 
every  diing  neces:iary  for  prosecuting  the  voyage,  we  con-i 
iddered  as  incumbent  on  us  to  attempt  some  fiuther  discofe- 
iries  towards  the  south.  VVc  accordingly  steered  southwaidi 
with  a  fiivourable  wind  ;  but  iimling  the  land  to  run  a  oonsi- 
derablc  way  to  the  S.  S.  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia, 
to  a  certain  point  which  we  took  for  a  cape  ',  wc  stood  out 
to  tlie  west  to  gain  the  (^n  sea,  tlic  whole  coast  to  the  sondi 
of  the  Gambia  being  low,  and  covered  with  trees  to  the 
waters  edge.  On  gaining  an  ofiing,  we  found  that  the  be^ 
foremcntioncd  point  yrns  no  actual  cape  or  promontory,  as  the 
shore  appeared  perfectly  straight  on  die  other  side ;  yet  we 
kept  at  some  distance  out  to  sea,  as  wo  observed  breakers  fix 
sc\'eral  miles  out  to  sea  K  On  this  account  we  had  to  pior 
ceod  with  great  caution,  keeping  always  two  men  at  the  head 
of  the  ship,  and  one  in  tlie  main-tc^),  to  look  out  far  sboab 
bnd  breakers ;  aild  as  a  farther  precaution,  we  sailed  only  diir 
Viug.the  day,  and  came  to  anchor  eveiy  nighL  In  this  ca»- 
tious  progress,  our  caravels  sailed  always  one  before  the  otheCf 
having  fixed  the  order  of  sailing  by  lot,  and  changed  the 
leader  every  day,  in  order  to  avoid  all  disputes. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  sail  in  this  maimer,  always  in  sidit 
of  land,  we  discovered  on  the  third  day  the  mouth  of  a  nvier 
about  half  a  mile  wide  \  and  towards  evening  wc  observed  a 
Utdc  gulf  or  inlet,  which  we  supposed  might  be  the  entrance 
of  aiiotlier  river ;  but  as  it  grew  late,  we  came  to  anchor  for 
the  night.  Next  morning  we  sailed  into  this  gulf,  and 
found  that  it  was  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  not  a  great  deal 
less  in  my  opinion  than  the  Gambia,  and  both  its  banks  were 

full 

1  At  this  place  Grynaeus  calls  him  Batrinense ;  though  he  had  named  hia 
rightiy  Bati-xnansa  before . — ^AstL 
S  This  18  now  called  Cape  St  Mai^r.—E. 

3  This  seems  to  allude  to  what  is  now  called  Bald  Cape^  about  twenty 
miles  south  from  Cape  St  Mary,  and  stretching  somewhat  farther  west; 
from  which  there  extends  breakers  or  suuken  rocks  a  considerable  difftHTK^ 
from  the  land.'^E. 

4  Between*  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  and  that  of  the  Casamansa,  thlAe 
are  three  inlets,  which  appear  to  be  Hm^ler  mouths  of  the  latter  river.  Hw 
most  northern  of  these  is  nam6d  St  Peter^  the  most  southerly  0}*ster  rtvcr ; 
th  c  intermediate  one  has  no  name.— £• 
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fuD  of  very  beaiitifiil  tall  trees.  We  cast  anchor  within  the 
Aiouth  of  this  river,  and  agreed  to  send  two  armed  boats  on 
Aore  with  our  interpreters  to  get  intelligence  respecting  the 
country,  according  to  our  usual  practice.  This  was  done  ao- 
^^f^"*gty>  and  Our  interpreters,  brought  back  word  that  the 
river  was  called  Kasamansa,  from  a  Negro  lord  of  that  name 
who  resided  at  a  place  about  thirty  miles  up  the  river  5.  but 
who  was  absent  from  his  residence,  on  a  warlike  expedition 
against  the  lord  of  a  neighbouring  territoiy. 
.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  we  sailed  from  this  river 
iiext  day,  without  attempting  any  traflSc  with  the  natives. 
This  river  of  Kasamansa  is  twenty-five  leagues,  or  100  mUet 
to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  ^.  Standing  on  about  twenty- 
five  miles  farther,  we  came  to  a  o^  which  is  a  little  more 
elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  as  its  fitont  had  a  red 
colour,  we  named  it  Cape  RoxOy  or  Rosso.  Proceeding  for- 
wards, we  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  pretty  large  river  arout  a 
crossbow-diot  wide,  which  we  did  not  enter,  but  to  which 
•we  gave  the  name  of  the  river  of  St  Ann.  Farther  on  "still, 
we  came  to  the  mouth  of  another  river,  not  less  than  the  fof>- 
mer,  which  we  named  St  Dominic,  or  St  Domii^  ';  distant 
from  Cape  Rosso,  by  our  estimation,  between  raly-five  and 
^ty  miles.  In  another  days  sailing,  we  came  to  a  veiy  large 
'river,  which  at  fiinst  appeared  to  be  a  gulf,  and  was  juaged  to 
be  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth ;  but  we  could  observe  the 
beautiful  trees  on  the  south  side,  and  it  took  us  a  considerable 
^time  to  sail  across  to  that  side.  On  getting  over  to  that  side, 
wd  observed  several  islands  in  the  sea,  and  as  we  wished  to 
procure  some  intelligence  concerning  the  cotuitry,  we  cante 
to  an  anchor.  Next  morning  two  aJmadias  came  offto  us 
'from  the  land,  one  of  which  was  as  long  as  a  caravel,  and 
carried  about  thirty  hands ;  tlie  other  was  smaller,  and  was 
manned  by  sixteen  Negroes  They  came  towards  us  with 
great  eagerness ;  and,  not  knowing  what  might  be  their  de- 
sign, 

5  7*he  actual  distance  is  barely  a  degree  of  latitude*  or  less  than  seventy 
.  J^nglish  miles.    Cada  Mosto  probably  estimated  by  the  log,  the  more  cir- 
cuitous track  by  sea.— £. 

6  Cada  Mosto  does  not  mention  the  rem^kable  change  whidi  takek  place 
here  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.  From  the  Gambia  to  Cape  Rosso,  the 
coast  runs  direct  south ;  after  which  its  direction  is  £•  S>  &  to  the  nooth 

.  /af  the  river  St  Ann. — ^E. 

7  Called  in  modem  charts^  Rio  S,  DoiDiiiia>*-£.       . 
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De  Cintra  first  went  to  the  two  large  inhabited  islands  at 
the  month  of  the  Rio  Grande  which  I  had  discovered  in  my 
second  voyage»  where  he  landed,  and  ordered  his  int^reters 
to  make  die  usual  inquiries  at  the  inhabitants ;  but  they  covid 
not  make  themselves  understood,  nor  could  they  understand 
the  language  of  the  natives.  Going  therefore  into  the  inte- 
rior, they  found  the  habitations  ot  the  Negroes  to  consist  of 
poor  thatched  cabins,  in  some  of  which  they  found  wooden 
idols,  which  were  worsliipped  by  the  Negroes.  Being  un- 
able to  procure  any  information  in  this  place,  Cintra  pro- 
ceeded in  his  voyage  along  the  coast,  and  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river  between  three  and  four  miles  wide^ 
which  he  called  Besegue,  from  a  lord  of  that  name  who 
dwelt  near  its  mouth,  and  which  he  reckoned  to  be  about 
forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  *.  Pro- 
ceeding about  140  miles  from  the  river  Besegue,  along  a  very 
hilly  coast  clothed  with  high  trees,  and  having  a  very 
beautiful  appearance,  they  came  to  a  cape  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Verga  K  Continuing  along  the  coast, 
they  fell  in  with  another  cape,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  seamen,  was  the  highest  they  had  ever  seen,  having  a 
sharp  conic£d  height  in  the  middle  like  a  diamond,  yet  en- 
tirely covered  with  beautiful  green  trees.  Afler  the  name  of 
the  fortress  of  Sagres,  which  was  built  by  the  deceased. Don 
Henry  on  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  Portuguese  named  this  point 
Cape  Sagi*es  of  Guinea.  According  to  the  account  of  the 
sailors,  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast  are  idolaters,  worship- 
ping wooden  images  in  the  shape  of  men,  before  which  they 
make  offerings  of  victuals  as  often  as  they  eat  or  drink. 
These  people  are  more  of  a  tawny  colour  than  black,  having 
marks  on  their  faces  and  bodies  made  with  hot  irons.  They 
go  almost  entirely  naked,  except  that  they  wear  pieces  of  the 
bark  of  trees  before  them.    They  have  no  arrns^  as  there  i» 

no 

2  In  a  note  to  the  secimd  voyage  of  Cada  Mosto^  it  baa  been  alreadf 
noticed  that  he  seems  to  have  given  the  name  of  Rio  Grande  to  the  chuintt 
between  the  Bissagos  islands,  or  shoals  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Main. 
This  river  Besegue,  may  possibly  be  the  strait  or  channel  which  divides  tht 
island  named  particularly  Bissagos,  or  more  properly  Bissao^  from  that  oT 
Bassis  or  Bussi.  Yet,  this  river  Besegue  may  even  have  been  that  now  called 
Rio 'Grande,  in  whidi,  about  twenty-four  leagues  above  its  meuth,  there  is 
an  island  called  Bissaghe.— £. 

'  9-  It  is  strange  that  the  Rio  de  Nun«,  close  by  this  cape,  the  estuary  of 
which  b  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  miles  wide,  should  be  here  omitted  i 
but  the  present  voyage  it  very  superficially  narrated  throughout^— JBi 
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no  iron  in  their  country.  They  live  on  rice,  miltett  beaniSy 
and  kidney  beans,  larger  than  ours ;  and  have  also  beet'  and 
goats  flesh,  but  not  in  any  great  abundance*  Near  to  Cape 
iSagres  there  are  several  very  small  uninhabited  islands. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  river  ^  have  large  almadias,  carry- 
ing fi^m  thirty  to  forty  men,  who  row  standing,  without  hav- 
ing their  oars  fixed  to  any  thing,  as  formerly  noticed.  Th^ 
have  their  ears  pierced  with  many  holes,  in  which  they  wear 
a  variety  of  gold  rings.  Both  men  and  women  have  also  a 
hole  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  in  which  they 
wear  a  gold  ring,  just  like  that  of  iron  in  the  noses  of  our 
buffalos,  which  they  take  out  when  eating.  The  ladies  be- 
longing to  the  kings  and  great  men,  by  way  of  extraordi- 
nary  grandeur,  have  gold  rmgs  on  other  parts  of  their  body» 
.  which  decorum  prevents  us  from  particularizing. 
'  Passing  Cf^e  Sagres,  they  sailed  about  forty  miles  &rther 
along  the  coast,  and  came  to  the  Rio  de  San  Viiicente^  which 
is  about  four  miles  wide  ;  and  about  five  miles  farther  they 
found  another,  which  they  called  Rio  Verde^  larger  at  the 
mouth  than  the .  former  ^.  Both  of  these  rivers  were  so  na- 
med by  the  sailors  in  the  caravels.  About  twenty-four  miles 
beyond  the  Rio  Verde,  they  came  to  another  cape  which  they 
caUed  Cape  Uedo,  signifying  the  ckeerjiily  because  of  the  beau- 
ti&Uy  verdant  country  in  its  neighbourhood  ^.  From  Cape 
liiedo  there  extends  a  large  mountain  for  about  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast,  all  of  which  is  very  high,  and  covered  with 
.tall  verdant  trees.  At  the  end  of  this  mountain,  and  about 
eight  miles  from  the  shore,  there  are  three  small  islands,  the 

largest 

4  The  text  is  here  obviously  defective*  as  no  river  is  mentioned  before ; 
but  the  .allusion  must  be  to  the  river  Pongo,  Pongue,  or  Pougue,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  Cape  Sagres  is  situated ;  indeed  that  cape  seems  to  be  formed  by 
one  of  the  islands  off  the  mouth  of  the  river. — ^E. 

5  There  are  a  number  of  small  rivers  on  the  coast,  between  Cape  Sagres 
:  t^  Cape  Tagrin,  such  as  Tofali,  Dania»  Buria,  fierrea,  Tanna,  Pogone^ 
Cagrance»  dos  Casas ;  but  our  modern  charts  have  none  named  as  in  the  text 
x>n  this  part  of  the  coast.— ;£• 

6  This  is  now  called  C  .pe  Tagrin,  and  forms  the  northern  point  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  otherwise  called  the  Mitomba  or  Tagrin 
rivec.  Tbe  southern  point  is  named  Cape  Sierra  Leone;  and  in  somemapt 
IB  likewise  named  Liedo  very  improperly.  It  is  necessary  to  disdn^piish  care- 
fully between  the  Cape  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  mountainous  ndge  of  the 
tame  name,  which  appears  to  extend  a  considerable  way  along  the  coast  to 
the  S.  £.  near  fifty  mdes,  to  the  river  Kates,  or  Sa.  Ma.  ddla  Neue.  But,  from 
the  bal^hiess  of  the  narrative,  there  is  great  dif&culty  in  tracing  out  tlUs  voy- 
age.—E. 
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.  largest  of  which  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circum- 
ference. To  tliese  the  sailors  gave  the  nameof  iSa/ti^ssr^^; 
and  they  named  the  mountain  Sierra  Leona^  or  the  Lion 
Mountain,  on  account  of  the  continual  roaring  of  thunder 

-  on  its  summit,  which  is  always  enveloped  in  clouds. 

Proceeding  beyond  Sierra  Leona,  the  coast  was  quite  low, 
and  the  shore  full  of  sand  banks  running  out  into  the  sea. 
AlK)ut  thirty  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of  themoun- 

.  tain,  they  found  a  river  near  three  miles  wide  at  the  entrance, 
and  because  the  water  had  a  red  colour,  thev  called  it ,  Rio 

.  Roxo  ^.     And  farther  on  they  found  a  cape,  likewise  of  a  red 

•  colour,  which  they  named  Cape  Koxo  ^.  And  they  gave  the 
same  name  of  Roxo  to  a  small  uninhabited  island,  about  ten 
miles  off  at  sea,  where  the  north  polar  star  seemed  only  the 
height  of  a  man  above  the  horizon.  Beyond  Cape  Roxo, 
the  sea  forms  a  gulf,  about  tlie  middle  of  which  there  enters 
a  river,  which  the  seamen  called  St  Mary  del  Nievos,  or  of 
tlie  snow,  as  having  been  discovered  on  the  day  of  that  Saint, 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  tliere  is  a  cape,  with  an  island 
dose  beside  it  '^.  This  gulf  is  full  of  sand  banks,  running 
ten  or  twelve  miles  along  the  coast,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
with  considerable  violence,  and  has  a  strong  current  both  in 
tlie  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  and  the  Uttle  island  just  men- 
tioned is  named  Scaimi^  on  account  of  these  sand  banks. 
Twenty'-four  miles  distant  from  this  river  is  a  large  cape  cal- 
led St  Ann,  having  been  discovered  on  the  day  of  that  saint ; 
and  the  whole  coast  between  is  low,  with  very  shallow  water. 
Twenty-four  miles  beyond  this  cape  is  the  river  of  Palms,  so 

.  named  from  the  abundance  of  these  trees  which  were  seen 
there.  The  mouth  of  this  river,  though  of  suflicient  width, 
is  so  full  of  shoals  and  sand  banks  as  to  render  its  entrance 
very  dangerous.  About  seventy  miles  farther  on,  there  is 
another  small  river  called  Mio  de  Fumi,  or  Smoke  River ;  so 

.  named,  because  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  they  saw  nothing 

but 

7  These  are  now  called  Bananas  islands,  in  lat.  8^  N. — ^£. 

8  Perhaps  the  Camaranca. — E. 

9  Probably  that  now  called  Tassa  Point,  or  Cabo  de  S.  Anna. — ^E. 

10  This  account  seems  again  to  refer  to  the  river  Caniaranca  and  Tassa 
Point ;  otherwise  called  Cape  St  Ann ;  yet  this  cape  b  brought  in  immedi- 
ately afterwards.    Indeed  this  voyage  is  inextricably  confused,  probably  itt- 

■  correrf  or  corrupt. — ^E , 
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but  smoke  along  this  coast,  made  by  the  Negroes  ".  Be- 
yond this  river,  alK>ut  twenty-four  miles,  there  is  a  cape  which, 
runs  a  great  way  out  into  the  sea,  on  which  stands  a  high 
mountain,  on  which  account  it  was  called  Cabo  del  Monte ^  or 
Cape  Mount.  About  sixty  miles  still  farther  on,  to  the  S.  £• 
there  is  another  and  smaller  cape,  on  which  is  a  small  moun- 
tain or  hilJ,  which  was  named  Cape  CartesCy  or  Misurado. 
The  first  night  after  their  arrival  at  this  place,  the  voyagers 
saw  many  fires  among  the  trees,  made  by  the  Negroes  on 
seeing  the  sliips,  as  they  had  never  seen  such  objects  be-; 
fore. 

About  sixteen  miles  beyond  Cape  Misurado,  there  is  a 
large  forest  of  trees  close  to  the  shore,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  St  Mary's  Grove.  The  caravels  came  to  an- 
chor beyond  this  wood,  and  several  almadias  came  off  from . 
the  shore  towards  tl)em.  There  were*  two  or  three  naked 
negroes  in  each,  having  sharp  pointed  sticks  in  their  hands, 
which  our  seamen  supposed  to  be  darts ;  some  of  them  had: 
small  knives,  and  they  had  only  two  targets  and  three  bows 
among  them  all.  These  Negroes  had  their  ears  and  noses 
pierced,  from  which  hung  some  strange  ornaments  resembling 
human  teeth.  The  interpreters  spoke  to  them,  but  could  not 
understand  their  language.  Three  of  these  Negroes  ventured 
on  board  one  of  the  caravels,  one  of  whom  was  detained  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  other  two  allowed  to  go  away ;  for 
Cintra  haa  been  ordered  by  the  king,  in  case  of  discovering, 
any  country  where  the  interpreters  did  not  understand  the 
language,  that  he  was  to  bring  away  one  of  the  natives  either 
by  lorce  or  fair  means,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  an  ac« 
count  of  his  country,  eithsr  by  some  of  the  Negroes  in  Por- 
tugal bapp^nin/;  to  understand  his  language,  or  after  he  had 
Qomired  the  Portuguese, 

Piedro  de  Ciptra,  having  determined  to  proceed  no  fiup- 
tber,  returned  back  to  Portugal  from  Cape  Misurado,  to 
which  he  bad  traced  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
Upcm  his  return,  this  negro  who  had  been  detained  off  Cape 
Misurado,  was  examined  by  several  Negroes,  and  at  length 
was  understood  by  a  Negress  who  belonged  to  an  inhabitant 

of 

1 1  The  large  island  of  Sherbro,  with  Sherbro  Sound  and  Shoals,  a  very 
prominent  feature  of  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  is  here  entirely  orerlook-*' 
ed ;  unless  we  suppose  de  Cintra  to  have  gone  on  the  outside  of  that  island,^ 
considering  the  sound  as  a  river,  and  naming  the  N.  W.  point  of  Sherbro 
itland  Cap«  St  Ann.— £. 
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of  Lisbon  i  not  indeed  by  his  own  proper  language,  but  by 
means  of  another  which  was  known  to  them  ooth.  What« 
ever  intelligence  may  have  been  procured  on  this  occasion, 
was  not  made  public,  except  that  tnere  were  unicorns  in  his 
country.  After  this  Negro  had  been  kept  for  some  months  in 
Lisbon,  and  had  been  shewn  many  of  the  curiosities  of  Por- 
tugal, the  kinff  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  clothes,  and 
sent  him  back  in  a  caravel  to  his  own  country.  But  from 
that  coast  no  other  ship  hod  arrived  before  my  d^mrturej^ 
which  was  on  the  first  of  February  J46S  '*; 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONTINUATION  OF  TIIE  PORTUGUESE  DISCOVERIES  ALONG  THE 
COAST  OF  AFRICA,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  DON  HENRY  IV 
146S,  TO  THE  DISCOVERT  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  IN 
I486'. 


Section  L 

Progress  of  Discoveryj  from  Cape  Verga  to  Cape  St  Catherine  g 
from  the  Death  of  Don  Henry  to  that  of  King  jUphan^ 
20  V. 

After  the  decease  of  Don  Henry,  the  illustrious  father  of 
maritime  discoveiy,  the  progress  of  the  Portuguese 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  received  a  considerable  check,  as- 
the  military  ardour  of  Alphonzo  the  Fifth  was  principally  di« 
rected  to  the  suppoit  of  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Caa^ 
tile,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  unconnected  with  the 
plan  of  this  work.  King  Alphonzo  was  not  however  cntirefy 
mattentive  to  the  trade  for  gold  and  slaves,  which  his  ilkw* 
trions  uncle  Don  Henry  had  commenced  with  that  part  of 

Africa 

IS  We  have  already  leea  that  Don  Henry  died  in  tliis  year^  which  mutt^ 
therefore,  be  here  aa  error  of  the  press,  either  in  the  origmal  publication  \ky 
Cada  Mosto,  or  in  some  of  the  after  editions. — ^£.  «  -      r . 

lAstley,  LI6.    Clark^I.  sac.    Purchas,!.    Harris,  I.  664. 
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Africa  which  is  now  called  Guinea.    The  origin  of  tim  nattie 
of  Gruinea,  or  Gkinney,  is  unknown.     It  is  not  in  use  among 
the  natives,  and  seems  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  appellation  of  Ghenehoa,  given  to  a  country^ 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Sene^,  as  first  mentioned  by  Leo 
and  afterwards  by  MarmoL     Ever  since  the  year  145S,  as 
already  mentioned,  considerable  impoitations  of  gold  hod* 
been  made  to  Portugal  from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  little  oc 
no   progress   had   been  made  in  extending  the  discoveries 
farther  south,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  decease  of  Doi^ 
Henry.     In  1470,  King  Alphonzo  sailed  with  a  considerable 
army,  in  a  fleet  of  above  500  ships,  and  carried  the  strong 
fort  of  Arzila  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  a  little  way  to 
the  south  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     But  of  his  military 
exploits  in  Africa,  from  which  he  acquired  the  appellation  of 
Africanus,  and  assumed  the  additional  title  of  Lord  of  the 
coasts  on  both  seas,  our  present  purpose  does  not  call  for  any 
recitaL    In  1479,  the  disputes  between  the  crowns  of  Portu* 
^al  and  Castile  were  compromised  by  a  treaty  entered  into 
by  Alphonzo  V.  king  of  Portugal,  and  Ferdinand  king  of 
Castile ;  by  which  the  trade  of  Guinea,  and  the  navigation  of 
its  coast,  with  the  proposed  conquest  of  Fez,  were  guaran- 
teed to  Portugal,  and  the  Canaiy  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile. 

From  the  want  of  any  accurate  history  of  the  progress  of 
the  Portuguese  discoveries,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  detef* 
mine  the  dates  or  circumstances  of  many  of  the  progressive 
discoveries  along  the  western  coast  of   Africa,  and    of  its 
islands..     In    1469,    Alphonzo    farmed    the  Guinea  trade 
for    five    years    to     Fernando    Gomez,     for     the  yearly 
rent  of  500   ducats^    or   about  138    pounds;    taking   him 
bound  at  the  same  time,   to  extend  the  discoveries  for  500 
leagues  to  the  southwards  during  the  period  of  his  exclu- 
sive  privilege.     In    1471,   according  to  Marmol,  Juan  de 
Santaren  and  Pedro  de  Escobar,  discovei'ed  the  Oro  de  la 
Mina^  or  the  GMd  coast;  and  advancing  still  fiirther,  under 
the  guidance  of  two  experienced  pilots,  Martin  Ferhandest 
and  Alvaro  Esteves,  they  discovered  Cabo  Catalina,  or  Ciqpe 
St  Catherine,  in  lat.  P  40'  S.     lliis  promontory,  which  k 
thirty-one  leagues  to  the  south  of  Cabo  de  Lope  Gonzalei, 
derived  its  name  from  the  day  of  the  saint  on  which  it  was 
first  seen,  and  foims  the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  kinff- 
dppi  of  Cpngo.    The  discovery  of  this  cape  is  assigned  by 

some 
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some  writers  to  Sequiera,  a  knight  belonging  to  the  royal 
household. 

The  celebrated  Portuguese  historian,  Emanuel  de  Faria, 
in  his  jisia  Porttiguesa,  has  recorded  all  the  Portuguese  voy- 
ages, from  their  first  attempts  under  Don  Henry,  to  their 
developement  of  China  and  Japan,  and  has  even  left  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  ships  that  sailed  from  Lisbon  for  Africa  and 
Asia,  down  to  the  year  1600  ;  but  was  unable  to  ascertain  the 
dates  of  many  important  events.  Neither  he  nor  De  Barros 
have  been  able  to  remove  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  first 
discovery  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Africa^ 
the  south  end  of  which  touches  the  equinoctial.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Alphonzo,  the  line  of  coast,  from 
Cape  Verga  in  lat.  10°.  N.  to  Cape  St  Catherine  in  P  40*  S. 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Portuguese.  Of  this  coast  an 
ample  accomit  has  been  given  by  Dapper  and  Barbot,  chiefs 
ly  following  a  tract  published  by  Gotard  Artus  of  Dantadck, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  De  Bry's  Collection,  and  that  of  Da^ 
vid  von  Nyendael  aud  others.  This  was  the  work  of  a  Dutidi 
navigator,  which  was  first  translated  into  German,  and  thence 
by  Artus  into  Latin.  But  our  peculiar  department  is  con* 
fined  to  actual  voyages  and  travels,  and  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery ;  and  it  would  both  much  exceed  our  proper  limits, 
and  would  be  an  entire  deviation  from  our  plan  ot  arrange- 
ment,  to  admit  lengthened  geographical  and  topographical 
disquisitions ;  which,  so  far  as  they  are  at  all  adinissible, 
must  be  reserved  for  the  more  particular  voyages  and  travels, 
after  those  of  general  discovery  have  been  discussed. 

There  are  four  principal  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Gruinea, 
pr  Bight  of  Biafra,  as  it  is  usually  called  by  English  naviga^ 
tors,  Ferdinand  Poo,  Princes  isle,  St  Thomas,  and  Anno- 
bon,  the  discovery  of  which  have  been  related  as  follows  by 
Barbpt,  and  his  account  seems  the  most  probable  *.     Fer- 
nando Lopez  discovered  the  first  of  these  in  14571,  in  lat.  S^ 
40'   N.  giving  it  the  name  of  Il/iajbrmosa^   or  the  Beaudfiil 
Island,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to  that  di  Fernandez 
PoOy  which  it  still  retains.     In  an  account  of  the  kingdom  o  ^ 
Congo,  in  Churcliill's  Collection,  viii.  527,  more  properly 
flamed  the  Oxford  Collection,  or  that  of  Osborne,  v.  2.  Thi^ 
island,  and  a  river  on  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Africa » 
directly  cast,  now  called  Cameroon  River,  are  said  to  hav^ 

token 
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taken  their  names  of  Fernando  Poo  from  their  first  discover- 
er.  Some  writers  assign  the  discovery  of  these  four  islands, 
and  that  of  St  Matthew,  to  Fernando  Gomez,  who  farmed 
the  Guinea  tra<le.  Perhaps  they  were  discovered  under  his 
a.uspices,  by  the  navigators  whom  he  employed.  '^This  island 
is  composed  of  very  high  land,  easily  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
and  the  Portuguese  had  formerly  sugar  plantations  upon  it. 
The  Hha  do  Principe^  or  Princes  Island,  in  lat.  1®  30'  N.  was 
either  discovered  by  Fernando  Lopez,  or  by  Santaren  and 
Escobar,  about  the  same  period,  and  probably  received  its 
name  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  prince,  Don  Henry.  This 
island  is  described  as  consisting  ot  high  table  mountains,  py- 
ramidal at  their  bases,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  ;  being  about  nine  leagues  long  by  five  leagues  broad. 
It  is  said  to  abound  in  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts, 
sugar-canes,  rice,  many  species  of  sallad  herbs,  and  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  producing  the  European  grains.  The  mandioca,  or 
root  of  the  cassada  plant,  is  generally  used  for  bread,  of  which 
tlie  juice  while  raw  is  said  to  be  a  virulent  poison ;  while  its 
meal,  or  rasped  root,  after  the  malignant  juice  is  carefully 
.  pressed  out,  is  used  for  bread.  The  inhabitants  also,  have 
sheep,  hogs,  goats,  and  an  immense  number  of  poultry ; 
but  these  have  probably  been  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese. 

Tlie  llha  de  San  Thome ^  or  island  of  St  Thomas,  which  is 
said  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  saint  to  whom  the 
chapel  of  the  great  monastery  of  Thomar  is  dedicated,  and  to 
which  all  the  African  discoveries  are  subjected  in  spiritu- 
als, has  its  southern  extremity  almost  directly  under  the  equi- 
noctial, and  is  a  very  high  land  of  an  oval  shape,  about  fif- 
teen leagues  in  breadth,  by  twelve  leagues  long. 

The  most  southerly  of  these  islands,  in  lat.  1  •  30'  S.  now 
called  Annobon,  was  originally  named  llha  d!Anno  Bueno^ 
or  Island  of  the  Happy  Year,  having  been  discovered  by 
Pedro  d'Escovar,  on  the  first  day  of  the  yeai*  1472.  At  a 
distance,  this  island  has  the  appearance  of  a  single  high 
mountain,  and  is  almost  always  topt  with  mist.  It  extends 
about  five  leagues  fi*om  north  to  south,  or  rather  from  N.  N. 
-W.  to  S.  S.  E.  and  is  about  four  leagues  broad,  being  en- 
vironed by  several  rocks  and  shoals.  It  has  several  fertile 
vallies,  which  produce  maize,  rice,  millet,  potatoes,  yams, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  citrons,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and 
tapiariiids,  and  ^  sort  of  small  nuts  called  by  the  French 
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noix  de  medicine^  or  physic  nuts^.  It  also  funuBhes  oxen» 
hogs,  and  sheep,  with  abundance  offish  and  poultry;  and 
its  cotton  is  accounted  excellent. 

Including  the  voyages  of  Cada  Mosto  and  Pedro  de  Cin- 
tra,  which  nave  been  already  detailed,  as  possibly  within  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Don  Henry  in 
1463,  and  King  Alphonzo,  which  latter  event  took  place  on 
the  28th  August  H81,  and  the  detached  fragments  of  disco- 
very related  in  the  present  Section,  we  have  been  only  able 
to  trace  a  faint  outline  of  the  uncertain  progress  of  Portuguese 
discovery  during  that  period  of  eighteen  years,  extending,  as 
already  mentioned,  to  Cape  St  Catherine  and  the  island  of 
Annobon.  A  considerable  advance,  therefore,  had  been  made 
since  tlie  lamented  death  of  the  illustrious  Don  Henry ;  which 
comprehended  the  whole  coast  of  Guinea,  with  its  two  gulfs, 
usually  named  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  with  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  and  extending  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  of  Congo  ^.     If  the  following  assertion  of  de  Barros 
couui  be  relied  on,  we  might  conclude  that  wame  nameless 
Portuguese  navigators  had  crossed  the  line  even  before  the 
death  of  Don  Henry;  but  the  high  probability  is,  that  the 
naval  pupils  of  that  illustrious  prince  continued  to  use  his  im- 
press upon  their  discoveries,  long  after  his  decease,  and  that 
(he  limits  of  discovery  in  his  time  was  confined  to  Cape  Ver- 
gas*     Some  Castilians,  sailing  under  the  command  ot  Oarcift 
de  Loaysa,  a  knight  of  Malta,  landed  in  1525  on  the  island 
of  St  Matthew,  in  two  degrees  of  southern  latitude  *.     Th^ 
here  observed  that  it  had  been  formerly  visited  by  the  Poir- 
tuguese,  as  they  found  an  inscription  on  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
implying  that  they  had  been  there  eighty-seven  years  be- 
fore ^.     It  also  bore  the  usual  motto  of  tnat  prince,  talent  de 
bien  faire^ 

la 

5  These  may  possibly  be  the  nuts  of  the  Rkinus  Palma  Christi,  from 
which  the  castor  oil  is  extracted. — E. 

4  Strictly  speaking,  the  northern  linaits  of  Loango,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  extensive  kingdom  of  Congo^  is  at  the  Sette  river,  ten  leagues  S.  S.  £• 
from  Cape  St  Catherine. — £. 

5  There  is  no  island  of  that  name  in  this  position ;  83  that  the  island  of 
St  Matthew  of  de  Barros  must  refer  to  Annobon.*r-£« 

6  These  dates  would  throw  back  the  discovery  of  this  island^  and  the 
passage  of  the  line  by  the  mariners  of  Don  Henry,  to  the  year  14389  at  « 
time  when  they  had  hot  reached  the  latitude  of  25"  N.  which  is  quite  absurd. 
?-£•  5  '  • 
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In  the  paucity  of  authentic  information  respecting  these 
discoveries, .  it  seems  proper  to  insert  the  following  a£stracfe 
of  the  journal  of  a  Portuguese  pilot  to  the  inland  oi  St  Tho^ 
mas,  as  inserted  by  Ramusio,  previous  to  the  voya^  of  Vas- 
CO  de  Gama,  but  of  uncertain  date ;  although,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Progress  of  Maritime  Discoveiy, 
this  voyage  seems  to  have  been  performed  between  the  yearn 
1520  and  1540.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  it  is  therefow 
made  a  section  by  itself,  detached  in  some  measure  from  the 
regular  series  of  the  Poituguese  discoveries. 


Section  II. 

Vojfoge  of  a  Portuguese  Pilot  from  Lisbon  to  the  Island  of  Si 

Ihomas  •. 

Before  I  left  Venice,  I  was  requei^ed  by  letter  &om  Sgm 
nior  Hieronimo  Fracastro  of  Verona,  that,  on  my  arrival  at 
Conde,  I  would  send  him  an  account  of  my  voyage  to  San 
Thome,  to  which  island  our  shjps  oilen  sail  for  cargoes  of 
3ugar.  The  passage  of  the  equinoctial  line,  under  w  hich  that 
island  is  situated,  appeared  to  that  gentleman  so  extraordi- 
naiy  a  circumstance  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  men  of  sci^ 
^noe  $  and  you  likewise  made  me  a  similar  request.  It)egan, 
therefore,  immediately  after  my  return,  to  draw  up  an  ac^ 
count  of  my  voyage,  from  those  notes  which  we  pilots  UsfUat 
keep  of  all  occurrences,  and  I  compared  it  in  my  progTew 
vnth  the  journals  of  some  friends  who  had  formerly  made  thm 
same  voyage.  When  I  aliei'wards  attentively  perused  my 
manuscript,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  worthy  of  being  comr 
municated  to  a  gentleman  of  such  scientific  character  as 
Signor  Hieronimo,  whose  talents  I  had  duly  appreciated, 
by  the  perusal  of  his  publications,  which  I  received  from 
you  before  my  departure  from  Venice.  I  therefore  laid  my* 
manuscript  aside,  not  wishing  that  any  one  might  peruse 
it;  but  as. you  have  again  urged  the  performance  of  my 
promise,  I  now  anxiously  obey  a  request,  which,  as  coming- 
from  you,  I  must  always  consider  a  conjmand.  Appre- 
hensive, likewise,  of  appearing  forgetful  of  your  polite  at- 
tentions, 

1  Ramusio.    Clarke  L  298.     This  voyage  was  communicated  by  the 
relator  to  Count  Raimonddella  Torre,  a  nobleman  of  Verona.— Clarke. 
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tentionsf  I  prefer  the  clanger  of  exposing  my  ignorance, 
to  the  possibility  of  being  char(xe(i  with  ingratitude  or 
want  of  attention.  Being  a  sailor,  and  unused  to  composi- 
tion, I  pretend  to  little  more  than  copying  the  remarks  of 
those  who  have  sailed  from  our  continent  to  Ethiopia^  with- 
out attempting  to  reduce  my  narrative  into  hicid  ordcr»  or 
to  embellish  it  with  fine  writing.  You  will  therefore  have 
tlic  goodness  to  destroy  tliis  account,  after  its  perusal^  that 
the  errors  I  have  committed,  by  compliance  with  vour  com- 
mands, may  not  draw  upon  me  the  imputation  of  presump- 
tion. 

The  Portuguese  ships  which  sail  to  the  island  of  St  Tho- 
mas from  Lisbon,  for  cargoes  of  sugar,  usually  put  to  sea  in 
February,  though  some  vessels  make  this  voyage  at  every  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  Their  course  is  S.S.W.  until  they  reach 
the  Canary  Islands ;  after  which  they  steer  for  the  island  of 
Palmas,  which  is  opposite  to  Cape  fiojador  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  is  about  ninety  leagues  from  the  kingdom,  of 
Castile.  This  island  has  plenty  of  provisions,  and  aboundr 
in  wine  and  sugar.  The  north-west  wind  prevails  most,  and 
a  great  sea  rages  continually  on  its  coast,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  December  *. 

If  the  ships  which  are  bound  for  the  island  of  St  Thoma* 
find  it  necessary  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  salt  after  having^ 
taken  on  board  a  sufficient  supply  at  the  island  of  Sal^ 
they  steer  for  the  coast  of  Africa  at  the  Rio  del  Oro; 
and,  if  they  have  cahn  weather  and  a  smooth  sea,  they  catch 
as  many  fish  in  four  hours,  with  hooks  and  lines,  as  may  suf- 
fice for  all  tlieir  wants  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage. 
But,  if  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  fishing  at  the  Rio  del 
Oro,  they  proceed  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Branco,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  to  the  island  of  Arguin.  The  prin- 
cipal sorts  of  fish  on  this  coast  are  pagtvs^  called  albani  by 
the  Venetians;  likewise  corvi  and  onerost  which  latter  are 
only  a  larger  and  darker-coloured  species  otpagros.  As  scon 
as  taken,  the  fish  are  opened  and  salted,  and  serve  as  an  ex- 
cellent supply  of  provisions  to  navigators.  All  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Cape  Bojador,  otherwise  called  Cabo  delta  VoUa^ 

as 

2  A  description  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd^  and  an  account  of  thesupplT 
of  salt  usually  taken  on  board  by  the  Portuguese  ships  at  the  island  of  ^, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  a  sea  store  of  salt  fish,  is  here  oinittBd.-r- 
Clarke.  9 
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as  far  as  Cape  Branco  and  even  to  Arguin,  is  low  and  siemdy. 

.  At  Arguin,  which  is  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Negroes,  and 
"which  is  situated  on  the  confines  between  these  two  nations^ 
there  is  a  capacious  harbour,  and  a  castle  belonging  to  our 
king  of  Portugal,  in  which  some  Portuguese  always  reside 
with  the  royal  agent. 

On  leaving  the  island  of  Sal,  our  ships  steer  next  for  St 
Jago,  another  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands.  This  island  is  si- 
tuated in  J^een  degrees  on  the  equinoctial  and  thirty  leagues 
towards  the  south  ^.  It  is  seventeen  leagues  long,  and  has  a 
city  on  the  coast,  with  a  good  harbour  called  Rtbiera  Grande^ 
or  the  Great  River,  now  St  Jago.  From  two  high  moun- 
tains, one  on  each  side,  a  large  river  of  fresh  water  jflows  into 
the  harbour ;  and,  from  its  source,  full  two  leagues  above  the 
cityj  its  banks  are  lined  on  each  side  with  gardens,  having 
fine  groves  of  oranges,  cedai*s,  pomegranates,  several  sorts  of 
figs,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  has  been  long  planted  oti 
this  island.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  great  abun- 
dance and  perfection ;  but  they  do  not  afford  good  seeds,  so 

.  that  it  is  necessary  to  procure  these  every  year  from  Europe. 

.  The  city  is  on  the  south  coast  of  tlie  island,  and  is  well  built 
of  stone,  being  inhabited  by  about  500  families  of  distinction, 
Portuguese  and  Castilians.  Its  government  is  entrusted  to  a 
corregidor  or  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Portugal ; 
and  two  judges  are  chosen  annually,  one  for  the  determina-  - 

.  tion  of  naval  and  maritime  causes,  and  the  other  for  regulat- 
ing the  police.  This  island  is  very  mountainous,  and  is  very 
barren  in  many  parts,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  wood  ; 
but  its  vaUies  are  fertile  dnd  well  cultivated.  In  June,  when 
the  sun  enters  Cancer,  the  rains  are  so  incessant  that  the  Por- 
tuguese call  that  month  La  Luna  de  las  j^quasj  or  the  Wa- 
ter Month.  Their  seed-time  begins  in  August,  when  they 
sow  maize,  called  miglio  zaburo.  This  is  a  white  bean,  whicn 
is  ready  to  be  gathered  in  forty  days,  and  is  the  chief  fi3od  of 
these  islanders,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Afri- 

.  c&\    They  also  sow  much  rice  and  cotton  $  the  latter  of 

which 

S  This  |;eographical  expression  is  utterly  unintelligible,  but  may  be  a  strange 
mode  of  denoting  its  latitude,  which  is  15**  N.  but  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  the  thirty  leagues  towards  the  south,  unless  the  author  meant  that 
it  was  thirty  leagues  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  seventeen  leagues 
firom  east  to  west* — ^£. 

4  The  descriptioa  in  the  text  is  not  applicable  to  maize,  and  must  refer 
'  10  idme  ^tciit  of  bean^  or  kidney-bean.— £• 
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which  comes  to  great  perfection,  and  is  manufactured  into 
striped  clotlis,  which  are  exported  to  the  country  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  bartered  for  bkek  slaves. 

To  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  commercial  transactions  with 
the  Negroes,  it  is  proper  to  inform  you,  that  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  is  divided  into  several  countries  and  provinces,  as 
Guinea,  Meiegote  ^,  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Manicongo.  Over  all  this  extent  of  coast,  there  are  Inany 
Negro  kings  or  chiefs,  whose  subjects  are  Mahometans  and 
idolaters,  and  who  are  continually  at  war  with  each  other. 
These  kings  are  much  respected  by  their  subjects,  almost  to 
adoration,  as  they  are  believed  to  have  originally  descended 
from  heaven.  When  the  king  of  Benin  dies,  his  subjects  as- 
semble in  an  extensive  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  vast 
pil  or  sepulchre  is  dug,  into  which  the  body  is  lowered,  and 
all  die  friends  and  servants  of  the  deceased  are  sacrificed 
and  thrown  into  the  same  grave,  thus  voluntarily  throwing 
away  their  own  lives  in  honour  of  the  dead.  On  this  coast: 
there  grows  a  species  of  melegete^  extremely  pungent  like  pep- 
per, and  resembling  the  Italian  grain  caljeu  sorgo.  It  pro- 
duces likewise  a  species  of  pepper  of  great  strength,  not  infe- 
rior to  any  of  that  which  the  Portuguese  bring  mm  Calicut, 
under  the  name  of  Pimienta  delrabo^  or  Pepe  dnUa  coda,  and 
which  African  pepper  resembles  cvbbebs,  but  so  powerfid  that 
an  ounce  will  go  farther  than  a  pound  of  the  common  sort ; 
but  its  exportation  is  prohibited,  lest  it  should  injure  the  sale 
of  that  which  is  brought  from  Calicut  ^.  There  is  also  estab- 
lished on  this  coast  a  manufacture  of  an  excellent  kind  of 
soap  from  palm-oil  and  ashes,  which  is  carried  on  for  the 
king^s  account.  All  the  trade  of  this  coast,  to  the  kingdom 
of  manicongo  exclusively,  is  farmed  out  every  four  or  five 
years  to  the  highest  bidder.  Great  Negro  caravans  bring 
gold  and  slaves  to  the  stations  on  the  coast.  The  slaves  are 
either  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  children  whom  theii*  parents 
have  parted  with  in  the  hope  of  their  beipg  carried  to  a  more 
fertile  country.  For  above  ninety  years  after  the  first  dis- 
covery of  this  coast,  the  Portuguese  merchants  were  accus- 
tomed 

B  Called  likewise  Maleguette,  and  named  also  the  Gram-Coait  and  die 
P^pper-Coa8t>    Manicongo  is  obviously  the  kingdom  of  Congo. — ^E* 

6  Some  of  *^his  is  smuggled  and  sold  in  EngUmd. — Clarke. 

This  Guinea  pepper  is  probably  that  now  known  under  the, name  of  Ja* 
maica  pepper ;  but  the  extremely  pungent  kind  must  be  some  ot  thCLinuDa* 
rous  species  of  capsicums^  usually  called  Cayenne  pepper*-^£. 
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tomed  .to  enter  the  larg^  rivers  by  which  the  country  is  every-' 
where-intersected,  traBing  independently  with  the  numerous 
tribes  inhabiting  thdr  banks ;  but  now  the  whole  of  this 
eommerce  is  in  the  hands  of  stationary  licensed  factors,  te 
whom  it  is  fii.rmed. 

On  quitting  St  Jago  we  steer  southerly  for  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  is  on  the  north  of  Ethiopia,  beyond  which  we  come  to 
the  high  mountain  of  Sierra  Liona,  tne  summit  of  which  is 
continually  enveloped  in  mist,  out  of  which  thunder  and  light* 
ning  almost  perpetually  flashes,  and  is  heard  at  sea  bata  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  lliough  the  sun  is  quite  ver« 
tical  in  passing  over  this  mountain,  and  extremely  hot,  yet 
the  thick  foff  is  never  dissipated.  In  our  voyage  we  never 
lose  sight  of  land,  yet  keep  always  at  a  consider^Ie  distance, 
carefully  observing  the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  keying  a 
southerly  course  tiU  we  arrive  in  four  degrees  on  the  equinoc" 
tial  7,  wnen  we  suddenly  chan£;e  our  course  to  the  south-east, 
keeping  the  Ethiopian  coast  always  on  our  left  hand  in  our 
way  to  the  island  of  St  Thomas.  On  this  coast,  between  the 
tropic  and  the  equinoctial,  we  never  meet  with  any  hard  gales, 
as  storms  are  very  rarely  found  within  the  tropics.  On  near- 
ing  the  land,  the  soundings  in  many  parts  of  the  coast  do 
not  exceed  fifty  braccia^  but  farther  out  the  depth  rapidly  in- 
creases, and  the  sea  usually  runs  high  at  a  distance  from  the 
land.  When  we  arrived  at  Rio  del  Oro,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore, we  observed  four  stars  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  an  ex*' 
traordinary  size  and  splendour,  elevated  thirty  degrees  above 
the  antarctic  pole,  and  forming  the  constellation  called  il  Cru-- 
sero.  While  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  we  saw  tliis  con- 
stellation very  low ;  and,  on  directing  our  balestra  ^  to  the 
lowermost  of  tliese  stars,  we  found  it  to  be  directly  south,  and 
concluded  that  it  must  be  in  the  centre  of  the  antarctic  polar 
circle.  We  observed  the  same  constellation  very  high  when  we 
were  at  the  island  of  St  Thomas ;  and  remarked  that  the 
moon,  after  rain,  produces  a  rainbow  similar  to  that  6cca<« 
sioned  by  the  sun  during  the  day,  except  that  the  colours  were 
dim  and  ill-defined.  On  leaving  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  1 
ciid  hot  observe  any  sensible  change  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of 

the 


7  This  8trange  expression  seems  to  hnply  4»  of  north  htitnde. — E. 
.  8  Called  likewise  Balestriglia,  being  the  Venetian  name  for  the  cross-stafiV 
er  fore-fttafT,  an  astronomical  instrument  whkh  has  been  superseded  by  the 
i|uatont  aiul  sextantr-^^E* 
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the  sea ;  but  when  wc  approached  Rio  Grande,  which  is  ele- 
ven degrees  to  the  north  of  the  equinoctial,  we  observed  a 
considerable  tide  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  the  rise  in 
Koine  places  was  much  the  same  as  on  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
whereas  at  the  isle  of  St  Thomas  it  was  nearly  the  same  as  nt 
Venice. 

The  island  of  8t  Thomas  was  discovered  above  eighty ' 
years  ago,  by  some  captains  in  the  royal  navy  of  Portu^, 
and  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Its  horizon 
or  parallel  passes  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  poles,  and  its  days  and  nights  arc  always  equaL  The 
arctic  polar  star  is  there  invisible,  but  the  guardiani  are  seen 
in  some  measure  to  revolve,  and  the  constellation  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  il  crusero^  is  seen  in  the  heavens  at  a 
high  altitude.  To  the  eastwards  ^^  of  St  Thomas,  and  at 
the  distance  of  120  miles,  the  small  island  called  //  Principe  is 
situated.  This  latter  island  is  inhabited  and  ailtivated,  the 
produce  of  its  sugar  canes  belonging  to  the  revenue  of  the 
kings  eldest  son,  Arom  which  circumstance  the  island  derives; 
its  name.  To  the  S.  S.  W.  or  S.  and  by  W.  and  in  the  la* 
•titude  of  almost  2"^  S.  is  the  uninhabited  island  of  Annobon, 
on  which  numbers  of  crocodiles  and  venomous  serpents  are 
•found.  Its  rocky  shores  abound  in  fish,  and  are  much  re- 
sorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  St  Thomas  on  that  account, 
^licn  first  discovered,  tlic  island  of  St  Thomas  was  an  en- 
tire forest,  containing  a  variety  of  trees,  which,  though  bar- 
ren, were  extremely  verdant.  These  trees  were  all  remark- 
ably tall  and  straight,  their  branches  all  drawn  close  to  the 
•stems,  and  not  spreaih'ng  out  as  with  us.  After  clearing  a^ 
way  a  great  part  of  the  forest,  the  inhabitants  built  a  prmci- 
pal  town  called  Poiioasan^  which  has  an  excellent  harbour. 
The  principal  dependence  of  the  settlers  in  this  island  is  upon 

their 

9  In  an  after  part  of  this  narrative^  the  pilot  informs  ut,  that  hit  firrt  voy^ 
age  to  the  island  of  San  Thome  vas  in  1520^  and  that  he  made  five  voyages 
to  that  place.  If»  therefore,  the  date  of  his  present  voyage  were  fixed  to 
15S0,  it  would  cany  us  back  to  1450,  or  even  earlier,  for  the  date  of  this  dis* 
coven',  near  thirteen  years  before  the  death  of  Don  Henry.  -Clarke. 

In  Mr  Clarkes  note  on  this  passage^  he  erroneously  calculates  on  the  above 
data  that  the  discovery  might  have  been  in  146(),  which  is  only  seventy 
years  back  from  1530.  But  the  result  of  the  data  in  the  text  shews,  that 
either  the  pilot  was  mistaken  as  to  the  real  date  of  the  discovery,  or  that  his 
■arrative  has  been  corrupted, so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  dates—  £• 
.  10  The  direction  of  //  Prmctpe^  or  Princes  Island,  from  St  ThoouSj  ii 
N*  N.  £.  and  the  distance  4oes  not  exceed  seventy  miles. — Clarke. 
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their  >  sugars,  which  th^  exchange  yearly  -with  the  merchants 
who  trade  thither,  for  flour  in  barrels,  wines,  oil,  cheese,  lea- 
ther, swords,  glass  beads,  drinking-cups,  pater-nosters,  and 
luziosi  which  are  a  small  kind  of  shells,  OEuled  by  the  Italians 
vAtte  porcelain^  and  which  pass  in  Ethiopia  as  money.  The 
Europeans  who  reside  on  this  island  depend  much  for  provi- 
sions on  the  ships,  as  they  cannot  subsist  on  the  &re  used  by 
the  Negroes*  The  slaves  employed  in  their  sugar  plantations 
•re  procured  from  Guinea,  Benin,  and  Congo ;  and  some 
rich  planters  have  from  150  to  300  Negroes.  These  work 
five  days  in  every  week  for  their  masters,  and  are  allowed  the 
Saturdays  to  themselves,  when  they  cultivate  various  articles 
of  provision,  as  the  miglio  zaburo^  a  species  of  bean  formerly 
mentioned,  a  root  called  ignmne,  and  many  species  of  cuiina* 
ry  v^^tables,  the  seeds  of  which  must  be  imported  from  £u« 
rope,  as  they  do  not  come  to  perfection  in  this  climate. 

The  soil  of  St  Thomas  consists  of  a  red  and  yellow  marlf 
or  day,  of  great  fertility,  which  is  kept  soft  and  meUow  by 
the  heavy  &ws  which  &il  nightly,  contributing  greatly  to  v6* 
getation,  and  preventing  it  from  bein^  dried  up  by  the  great 
heats ;  and  so  great  is  the  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil,  that 
trees  Jminediatdy  spring  up  on  any  spots  left  uncultivated^ 
and  will  grow  as  high  in  a  few  days  as  would  require  as  many 
months  with  us.     lliese  sprouts  are  cut  down  and  burnt  by 
the  slaves,  and  their  ashes  are  used  as  manure  for  the  sugai> 
canes.     If  planted  in  January,  the  canes  are  ready  to  be  cut 
in  June,  and  those  which  ai'e  planted  in  February  become 
ripe  in  July ;  and  in  this  manner  they  keep  up  a  succession 
throughput  the  whole  year.    In  March  and  September,  when 
the  sun  is  vertical,  the  great  rains  set  in,  accompanied  with 
cloudy  and  thick  weather,  which  is  of  great  service  to  the  su«» 
j^r.  plantations.     This  i^nd  produces  yearly  above  150,000 
■arobqs  of  sugar,  each  containing  thirty-one  of  our  pounds,  of 
which  the  king  receives  the  tenth  part,  which  usually  yto^ 
duces  from  12,000  to  14,000   arobas,  though  many  of  the 
planters  do  not  pay  this  tythe  ftiUy.     There  are  about  sixty 
ingenios,  driven  by  water,  for  bruising  the  canes  and  pressing 
.out  the  juice,  wmch  is  boiled  in  vast  chaldrons,  after  which 
it.  is  poured  into  pans  in  the  shape  of  sugar-loaves,  holding 
'fhmi  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  each,  in  wnich  it  is  purified 
by  means  of  ashes.    In  some  parts  of  the  island,  where  they 
iiave  noit  streams  of  water,  the  canes  are  crushed  by  machines 
.worked  by  the  Negroes,  and  in  others  by  hones..    The  bruis* 
VOL.  II.  8  '  ed 
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cd  cnnes  arc  given  to  the  hogs',  which  hardly  get  any  other 
food,  yet  fatten  wonderfiiUy,  and  their  flesh  is  so  delicate  and 
wholesome  as  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  poultrr.^  Many  su- 
gar refiners  have  l>ecn  brought  here  from  Madeira,  on  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  to  manufacture  the  sugars  of  St  Tlionias 
more  white  and  harder  than  its  usual  produce,  but  in  vain. 
This  is  alleged  to  proceed  from  the  extreme  richness  of  the 
soil  injuring  the  quality  of  the  sugar ;  just  as  with  us,  wines 
produced  in  soils  of  too  great  fertility  are  apt  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar flavour.  Another  cause  of  this*  is  supposed  to  proceed 
from  the  climate  of  the  island  being  too  hot  and  too  moist, 
except  in  the  month  of  June,  July,  and  August,  at  which  sea- 
son a  fresh  dry  wind  blows  from  Ethiopia  to  this  island ;  and 
thev  then  make  their  best  sugars. 

Irhe  planters  are  obliged  to  ship  off  thrir  sugars  as  soon  as 
they  can  procure  shippnig,  because  tliey  would  become  li- 
quid if  attempted  to  lx»  kejit  for  a  length  of  time.  At  pre- 
sent, not  above  two-thirds  of  the  island  are  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  sugar ;  but  any  person  who  comes  to  this 
island  for  the  purpose  of  settling,  whether  from  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal, or  any  other  country,  may  procure  from  the  royal  in- 
tendant  as  much  land  as  he  is  able  to  cultivate,  and  at  a  mo- 
derate price.  The  esculent  root  which  is  known  in  the  Spa- 
tiish  islands  by  the  name  of  batata^. is  here  named  ingame  by 
the  Negroes,  and  is  tlieir  principal  food,  either  boiled  or 
roasted  under  the  ashes.  There  are  different  kinds  of  this 
jx)ot  produced  on  the  island,  but  that  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  igname  ciccrcro  is  preferred  by  the  merchant  vesseb, 
all  of  which  purchase  considerable  quantities  as  a  searstodc 
for  their  homeward  voyage,  and  the  Negroes  cultivate  them 
•largely  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  ships  '  '•  This 
island  is  distinguished  by  a  high  mountain  in  tne  middl^^ 
thickly  covered  oy  tall,  straight,  and  verdant  trees,  and  its 
summit  is  continually  enveloped  in  clouds,  whence  water  is 


1 1  These  batatas  are  probably  a  dilTerent  species  from  our  potatoes,  aod 
may  be  what  are  called  sweet  potatoes  in  the  West  Indies  ;  perhapi  the  ig» 
name  cicorero  is  the  West  Indian  yam.  Four  species  of  igname  or  bataUi^ 
are  mentioaed  in  Barbot  as  originally  from  Benin,  Anwerre,  Mani-Congo, 
and  SafiVance.  The  first  of  these  is  remarkably  sweetf  and  the  second  keqis 
well.  A  variety  of  esculent  roots  might  prove  of  high  utility  to  navigaton^ 
and  are  too  much  neglected.  Among  these^  the  parsnip  and  Jerusalem  aitl- 
choke  deserve  notice^  as  being  very  autritive^  and  proof  against  ill  weatfaen. 
—Clarke. 
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diffused  in  numerous  streams  all  over  the  island*  A  large 
shallow  stream  flows  through  the  city  of  Pouoasan,  dij^jdy- 
ing  it  with  abundance  of  exceUent  water,  which  the  iuhaoi- 
tants  reckon  of  a  medicinal  quality,  and  allege  that  St  Tho- 
mas would  not  be  habitable  if  it  were  not  for  this  river  and 
its  other  numerous  springs  and  rivulets.  The  native  trees 
are  chiefly  barren,  and  though  some  olives,  peaches,  and  el^ 
monds,  were  planted  by  the  early  settlers,  which  soon  grew 
with  great  luxuriance,  they  never  bore  any  fruit,  and  this  has 
been  the  case  with  all  stone  fruits  that  have  been  tried.  But 
the  cocoa-nut  palm,  brought  hither  frpm  Ethiopia,  has  thri- 
ven satisfactorily^  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate wheat,  but  always  unsuccessfully,  though  tried  at  diffi»- 
rent  seasons  of  the  year ;  as  the  ear  would  never  fill,  but  al- 
ways ran  up  to  straw  and  chaJBP  only. 

In  March  and  September,  the  sky  is  always  overcast  with 
clouds  and  mists,  and  continual  rains  prevail,  which  season 
is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  their  winter.  In  May, 
June,  July,  and  August,  which  they  call  Mesi  di  Vento^  or 
windy  months,  the  prevalent  winds  are  from  the  south,  south- 
east, and  southwest ;  but  the  island  is  sheltered  by  the  conti- 
nent from  the  north,  northeast,  and  northwest  winds.  The 
summer  months  are  December,  January,  and  February,  when 
the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  atmosphere  being  continually 
loaded  with  vapour,  occasions  the  air  to  feel  like  the  steam  of 
boiling  water.  The  shores  of  this  island  abound  in  many 
kinds  offish,  and,  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  tli^ 
inhabitants  catch  a  kind  which  they  name  le  ckieppe^  whicb 
are  singularly  delicate.  In  the  seas  between  this  island  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  there  are  prodigious  multitudes  of  whalef^ 
both  of  the  large  and  small  kinds. — Should  you.  Sir,  be  un- 
satisfied with  my  ill-written  and  confused  information,  I  beg 
of  you  to  consider  that  I  am  merely  a  seaman,  unpractioed  in 
literary  composition. 


Section  III. 

Continuation  of  Portuguese  Discoveries^  from  Cape  St  Catkin 

vine  to  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

W£  are  still  obli^^  to  continue  the  account  of  the  Poitu^ 
guese  discoveries  historically,  from  the  want  of  any  regular 
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journals  of  tbdr  cariy  vojageft  aksng  the  Africa 
the  arigii;iil  efibiu  of  the  iJlustrions  Doo  Henij* 
the  pn^efcb  was  extremelj  dow,  we  hare  much  to  admire 
the  character  c^that  prince,  who  possesied  genius  to  flTCldi 
bej'ond  the  trainxnek  of  custom  and  authority,  boldly  tfaint' 
inir  for  himself^  pointing  out  the  wsiy  of  extending  the  * 
ledge  of  otir  globe  by  maritime  discoveries,  and 
iiobly  in  his  ntiewed  efibrts,  in  spite  of  the  ti  _ 

of  bis  unexijerieocMl  pilots  and  mariners.     But  it  is  not 
to  explain  the  continuance  c^'  that  slow  progress,  whidi 
even  retarded  during  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
demise,  of  that,  prince  of  mariners  in  1463,  and  that  of  At 
phonso  in  1481 ;  when  the  increased  experience  dL  the  Por- 
tuguese, in  their  frequent  voyages  to  the  new  discovered  AIf 
lantic  Jblandh  and  African  coast,  ought  to  have  in^ired  them 
witli  i'resh  vigour  and  extended  vici^s  of  discoveiy  and  com- 
merce,    llie  militarj'  character  of  Alphonso  may,  however, 
cfxplain  tljis  in  a  great  degree,  as  all  his  energies  were  direct- 
ed towards  the  extension  of  dominion  in  the  Moorish  Idi^ 
dom  oi*  Fez ;  and  the  business  of  discovery  was  devolved  as 
a  burdensome  and  unprofitable  task  on  the  farmers  of  die 
trade  to  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  which  appears  to  liave  beoome  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative,  after  the  discover}*  of  Guinea  and  its 
islands,  and  the  establishment  of  the  sugar  colonies  in  these 
islands.     We  learn,  likewise,  from  the  preceding  voyage  of 
the  Portuguese  pilot  to  the  iskind  of  St  Thomas,  that  the 
mariners  still  confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  creepii^ 
along  the  coast,  from  cape  to  cape,,  and  from  island  to  island 
not  daring  to  trust  themselves  to  the  trackless  ocean,  under 
the  now  sure  guidance  of  the  heavenly  luminaries ;  but  which 
they  tlien  did  not  sufficiently  understand,  nor  did  they  pofr^ 
sess  sufficient  instruments  for  directing  their  course  in  the 
ocean.    It  would  appear  that  dicy  had  then  no  other  method 
of  computing  the  longitude  but  by  means  of  the  log,  or  dead 
reckoning,  which  is  liable  to  perpetual  uncertainty  from  cur- 
rents and  lee- way  9  and  which  a  storm,  even  of  short  continu- 
ance, must  have  thrown  into  total  cpniusion.     Their  instro- 
mcnts  and  methods  for  determining  even  the  latitudes,  ap- 
pear to  have  then  been  iroperiect  and  little  understood*     bi 
the  sequel  of  this  deduction,  we  shall  find  the  first  Portuguese 
squadron  which  sailcil  for  India,  conducted  across  the  Indian 
«)(.'enn  by  a  Moorish  pilot. 

^  On 
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On  the  accesdon  of  John  II.  to  the  throne  of  Portugal  in> 
1481,  the  discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa  were  resumed 
with  a  new  spirit.  While  infante  or  hereditary  prince,  hia 
principal  revenue  was  derived  from  the  profits  of  the  Guinea 
trade,  and  of  the  importation  of  gold  from  the  haven  of , Mi* 
na;  and  among  the  first  measures  of  his  reign,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  that  valuable 
branch  of  commerce.  For  this  purpose,  he  gave  orders  to 
make  all  necessary  preparations  for  building  a  fortress  and. 
church  at  the  port  of  Mina.  All  the  requisite  materials,  even 
to  stones  and  tiles,  were  accordingly  shipped  from  Lisbon  ixk 
a  squadron  of  ten  caravels  and  two  transports,  with  500  sol^ 
diers  and  200  labourers  or  workmen  of  various  kinds.  This 
expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Diego 
d'Azumbuja,  an  experienced  officer,  under  whom  were  the 
following  naval  captains,  Gon9alez  da  Fonseca,  Ruy  d'Oli- 
veira,  Juan  Rodrigues  Gante,  Juan  Alfonso,  Diego  Ro- 
<lrigues  Inglez,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  Pedro  d'Evora,  and 
Gomez  Aires.  This  last  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the 
household  of  Pedro  king  of  Arragon,  all  the  otners  being 
noblemen  of  the  household  of  King  John.  Pedro  de  Cintra 
and  Femam  d' Alfonso  commanded  the  transports,  and  a 
email  vessel  attended  the  squadron  as  an  advice-boat.  This 
squadron  sailed  on  the  11th  December  1481,  and  reached 
their  destination  on  the  I9th  January  14*82,  at  an  Afiricaa 
village  named  Aldea^  where  they  found  Juan  Bernardoj^ 
who  had  previously  sailed  for  the  coast  in  quest  of  gold. 

Bernardo  was  immediately  sent  by  Azumbuja,  to  inform 
Camaranga,  the  Negro  chiei  of  the  district,  with  the  arrival 
•f  the  Portuguese  armament,  and  to  desire  a  conference^ 
with  directions  to  endeavour  to  impress  that  chief  with  a 
high  sense  of  the  rank  and  character  of  the  Portuguese  offi-; 
cers,  and  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the  armament  now 
upon  his  coast.  Early  next  moming,  Azambvija  la^ded  with 
all  his  followers,  who  were  secretly  armed,  in  case  of  meet^ 
ing  with  any  hostilities  from  the  natives  i  and  moved  for* 
wards  in  great  form  to  a  large  tree,  pot  far  from  the  Nq^ro 
village  of  Aldea,  on  a  spot  which  had  been  chosen  as  a 
convenient  situation  for  the  intended  fortress.  A  fla^,  bear* 
ing  the  royal  arms  of  Portugal,  was  immediately  dii^>lajed 
upon  the  tree,  and  an  altar  was  placed  under  the  shade  of 
its  boughs,  at  which  the  whole  pompany  united  in  assisting 
at  the  first  mass  that  was  celebrated  in  Guinea,  oflfering  up 

their 
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tbcir  M>lefnn  prayers  to  God  for  the  speedy  converrion  of 
the  idolatrous  natives,  and  for  the  perpetual  contmuance 
and  prosperity  of  the  church  which  was  to  be  erected  isn 
this  spot.  Tfie  dav  on  which  this  impressive  ceremony  was 
performed  bein;;  cTcdic^.tcd  to  St  Sebastian,  that  name  was 
given  to  the  vallov  on  which  the  tree  stood,  under  which  they 
were  now  assembled. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  religious  ceremony,  Ca- 
inaran9u  approached  with  a  numerous  train.  Azambuja, 
sumptuously  dressed,  and  ornamented  by  a  rich  golden  coK> 
lar,  prepared  to  receive  the  Negro  chief,  seated  on  an  el&- 
vated  chair,  having  all  his  retinue  arranged  before  him,  so 
as  to  form  an  avenue.  Tlie  Negroes  were  armed  with  spears, 
shields,  bows,  and  arrows,  and  wore  a  kind  of  helmets  made 
of  skins,  thickly  studded  with  fish  teeth,  ^ving  them  a  very 
martial  appearance.  The  subordinate  cniefe  were  distin- 
guished by  chains  of  gold  hanging  from  their  necks,  and  had 
various  golden  ornaments  on  their  heads,  and  even  on  their 
beards.  After  Uie  exchange  of  presents,  and  other  tokens 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence,  Azambuja  made  a  speech 
to  Camaranga,  through  the  mediation  of  an  interpreter,  in 
which  he  explained  the  purpose  of  his  embassy  and  espedi- 
tion,  and  used  every  argument  he  could  think  of,  to  conci- 
liate the  friendship  of  the  Negro  chief,  to  make  him  fully 
sensible  of  the  power  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  recon- 
cile him  to  the  intended  permanent  establishment  upon  the 
coast.  Caniaran9a  listened  to  the  harangue,  and  the  expla* 
nation  of  it  by  the  interpreter,  in  respectful  silence,  keeping 
fairi  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  Azambuja. 
AAer  which,  eating  his  eyes  for  some  time  on  the  ground, 
as  if  profoundly  meditating  on  what  he  had  heard,  he  is 
said  to  have  made  the  following  guarded  and  judipous  an- 
swer: 

'*  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  hidi  honour  done  me  on  this  oo» 
iCasion  by  your  sovereign.  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
deserve  his  friendship,  by  dealinj^  strictly  with  his  subjects, 
and  by  constintly  exertine  myself  to  procure  immediate  lad- 
ings tor  their  snips.  Hitherto  the  Portuguese,  who  have 
visited  my  country,  were  meanly  dressed,  and  easily  satis- 
fied with  the  commodities  we  had  to  give  thep ;  and  so 
far  from  desiring  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  always 
^xious  to  complete  their  cargoes,  and  to  return  whaice  they 
^jSipe*    This  day  I  observe  a  wonderful  diff^ence.,    A  great 

piipibev 
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number  of  persons,  richly  dressed,  are  eager  for  permission  to 
build  tliemselves  houses,  and  to  remain  among  us.  But  as- 
suredly, persons  of  such  rank,  under  the  ^gulcmnce  of  a  com- 
mander who  claims  his  descent  from  the  God  who  created 
the  day  and  the  niffht,  would  never  be  able  to  endure  the 
hardships  of  our  climate,  and  could  not  procure  in  this 
country  those  luxuries  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  their 
own.  Those  passions  which  are  common  to  all  men,  will 
certainly  produce  disputes  between  usj  and  it  were  much 
better  that  we  should  continue  on  the  same  footing  as  hither- 
to, allowing  your  ships  to  come  and  go  as  they^have  always 
done  before  5  in  which  case,  the  desire  of  seeing  each  other 
occasionally,  and  of  mutual  intercourse  in  trade,  will  pre- 
serve peace  between  you  and  us.  The  sea  and  the  land^ 
¥rhich  are  always  neighbours,  are  continually  at  variance,  con- 
tending for  the  mastery;  the  sea  always  violently  endeavour- 
ing to  subdue  the  land,  which,  with  equal  obstinacy,  defends 
itself  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea." 

The  prudential  jealousy  and  distrust  displayed  on  this  oc- 
casion by  Camaran9a,  astonished  and  perplexed  the  Portu- 
guese commander ;  and  it  required  the  exercise  of  much  ad- 
dress on  his  part,  to  prevail  upon  the  Negro  chief  to  allow 
the  fulfilment  of  his  orders,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  .violent  measures.  When  the  workmen 
were  making  preparations  next  day  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  intended  fortress  on  the  coast,  they  observed  a  large 
rock,  which  lay  very  commodious  for  serving  them  as  a  quar- 
ry, and  accordingly  proceeded  to  work  it  for  that  purpose. 
This  happened  unfortunately  to  be  venerated  by  the  Negroes 
as  one  of  their  Gods,  and  they  immediately  flew  to  arms  in 
opposition  against  the  sacrilegious  violation  of  the  sanctified 
rock,  and  many  of  the  workmen  were  wounded,  before  the 
natives  could  be  pacified  by  numerous  presents.  At  length, 
after  the  constant  labour  of  twenty  days,  the  fort  began  to 
assume  a  formidable  appearance,  and  received  the  name  of 
Fartaleza  de  San  Jorge  da  Mina^  or  Fort  St  George  at  Mina. 
In  a  <^urch  constructed  within  its  widls,  a  solemn  mass  was 

S^pointed  to  be  celebrated  annually,  in  honour  of  Don  Heniy, 
uke  of  Viseo,  of  illustrious  memory.  Azambuja  continued 
governor  of  this  place  during  two  years  and  seven  months, 
and  was  honoured,  on  his  return  to  Portugal,  with  particular 
marks  of  royal  favour.     In  14*86,  King  Jdhn  bestowed  on 
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impreated  with  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  derived 
to  his  kingdom,  through  the  prosecution  of  the  maritiine 
discoveries  in  Africa,  and  more  especially  by  opening  a  pas^ 
sage  by  sea  to  India,  of  which  his  hopes  were  now  sanguine, 
the  king  of  Portugal,  who  had  now  added  to  his  titles  that 
of  Lord  of  Guinea,  made  application  to  the  pope,  as  univer* 
sal  father  and  lord  of  Christendom,  for  a  p^petnal  grant  of 
all  the  countries  which  the  Portuguese  had  already  (fisoover* 
ed,  or  should  hereafter  discover,  towards  the  east,  with  a 
strict  prohil)ition  against  the  interference  of  any  European 
State  in  that  immense  field  of  discovery,  commerce,  and  oo? 
knization.  The  pope  conceded  this  enormous  grant,  pro- 
bably without  the  most  distant  idea  of  its  extent  and  inqpor- 
tance:  not  only  prohibiting  all  Christian  powers  from  in^ 
trudinff  within  uiosc  prodigious,  yet  indefinite  bounds,  wfaidi 
he  haa  bestowed  upon  the  crown  of  Portugal,  but  declaring^ 
that  all  discoveries  that  were  or  might  be  made  in  oontar 
vention,  should  belong  to  Portugal.  Hitherto,  the  Portur 
miese  navigators,  in  the  course  of  their  discoveries  alopg 
uie  shores  of  Western  Africa,  had  been  in  use  to  erect 
wooden  crosses,  as  indications  of  their  respective  discover!^: 
But  the  king  now  ordered  that  they  should  erect  stone  croascffi 
about  six  feet  high,  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  Portqgal^.the 
name  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  that  of  the  navigalor,  and 
the  date  of  the  discovery* 

In  the  year  1484*,  Diego  Cam  or  Cano  proceeded  bmmd 
Cape  8t  Catherine^  in  lat.  P  40'  S.  tlie  last  discovery  of  the 
reign  of  King  Alphonso,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  a  const 
dentble  river,  in  lat  5^  10'  S.  called  Zayre  by  the  natives, 
now  called  Congo  river,  or  the  Rio  Padron.  -  Di^o.  pro- 
ceeded some  distance  up  this  river,  till  he  met  with  some  of 
the  natives,  but  was  unable  to  procure  any  satisfactoir  intd- 
Jigence  from  them,  as  they  were  not  understood  by  the  Ne- 
gro interpreters  on  board  his  ship.  By  means- of  aignsj 
however,  he  understood  that  the  country  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  king  who  redded  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast,  in  a  town  or  city  called  Banza,  since  named 
.  San  Salvador  by  the  Portuguese  $  on  which  h^  sent  a  party 
of  his  crew,  conducted  b^  the  natives,  carrying  a  consider* 
able  present  for  the  king,'  and  meaning  to  wait  their  return. 
Unavoidable  circumstances^  however,  having  protracted  the 

return 
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return  of  his  people  far  beyond  the  appointed  time,  "Diem 
resolved  to  return  into  Portugal  with  an  account  of  his  di»« 
covery  $  and»  having  gained  the  confid^ice  of  the  natives, 
he  prevailed  on  four  of  them  to  embark  with  him,  that  they 
might  be  instructed  in  the  Portuguese  language,  to  serve  as 
interpreters  for  future  intercourse  with  this  newly  discovered 
r^ion,  and  made  the  natives  understand  by  means  of  signs, 
that,  aftar  the  expiration  of  fifteen  mocms,  these  persons 
should  be  returned  in  safety. 

These  Africans  were  men  of  some  consequaice  in  their 
own  country,  and  were  of  such  quick  a{^)rehensi6ns,  that 
they  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  Ian* 
guage  during  the  voyage  back  to  Lisbon,  as  to  be  able  to 
tfiye  a  competent  account  of  their  .own 'Country^  and  of  the 
kingdoms  or. regions  bey<md  it,  to  the  southwaids.  The 
king  of  Portugal  was  much  gratified  by  thi%  discovery,  and 
treated  the  Africans  brought  over  by  Diego  with  much  mo* 
nificenca  Next  year,  Diego  Cam  returned  to  the  river  of 
Congo,  where  he  landed  the  four  natives,  who  carried  many 
presents  from  King  John  to  their  own  sovereign^  and  were 
directed  to  express  his  anxious  desire  that  he  and  hk  subjects 
would  embrace  the  Christian  &ith. 

Having  landed  the  Negroes,  and  received  back  his  own 
men  whom  he  hod  left  on  his  former  voyage,  Diego  pro* 
ceeded  to  discover  the, coast  to  the^southwadds  of  the  Crago 
river ;  leaving  a  respectful  message  for  the  king  of  Congo^ 
that  he  must  postpone  the  honour  of,  paying  tiis  respect 
to  him  till  his  returp  from  the  south.    The  &rther  progress 
:of  Diego  is  very  indefinitely  rdated  by  the  Portuguese  hi»- 
torians ;  who  say,  that  afler  a  xun  of  twenty  leagues,  he  e- 
tected  two  stone  crosses,  as  memorials  of  his  progress,  one  at 
a  cape  called  St  Augustine,  in  lat.  13^  S.  but  me  other  on 
-Cape  Padron,  in  2^""  S.     This  kist  latitude  would  extend 
the  discovery  of  Diego  between,  the  latitude  of  the  Congo  ri* 
ver  and  .  this  high  latitude,  to  280   Portuguese  leagues,  in- 
^  stead  of  twenty.     Besides,  Cape  Padron  forms  the  southern 
point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Congo,  and  is  only  in  lat. 
.6°  15'  S.     The^high  probability  is,  that  the  first  cross  erect- 
ed by  Di^o  Cam  in  this  voyage,  was  at  Cape  Palmerinhb, 
in  lat  9^  15'  S..and  the  other  may  have  been  at  Rocca 
Boa,  in  lot  IS^"  20'  &    Clarke '  is  disposed  to  extnd  the 
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second  cross  to  Cubo  Negro,  in  laL  16^  S.  Either  influen- 
ced by  his  provisions  running  short,  or  desirous  of  forming 
u  friendly  connection  with  the  king  of  Congo,  Diego  mea- 
sured back  his  way  to  the  Congo  river,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  a  most  satbfactory  maimer-.by  the  sovereign  of  that 
country.  The  rqK>rts  of  his  subjects  who  hod  been  hi  Por- 
tugal, and  the  lilxTal  presents  which  tliey  had  brought  to 
him  from  King  John,  had  made  a  dc(|i  impression  on  the 
mind  of  this  African  monarch.  He  made  many  inquiries 
retipecting  the  Christian  religion,  and  being  highly  grati- 
fied by  its  sublime  and  consolatory  doctrines,  perhiqM  in- 
fluenced by  the  reports  his  subjects  had  brought  him  of  its 
magnificent  ceremonies,  he  appointed  one  ot  his  principal 
noblemen,  named  CaftUa  or  Zazut,  to  accompany  Di^go 
Cam,  as  his  ambassador  to  King  John ;  anxiously  requesting 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  allow  this  nobleman  and  his  atten- 
dants to  be  baptized,  and  that  he  woukl  be  pleased  to  send 
some  minibtcrs  of  his  holy  religion  to  convert  him  and  his 
subjects  from  their  idolatrous  errors.  Diego  Cam  arrived 
safely  in  Portugal  with  Ca^uta ;  who  was  soon  atlerwards  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  John  Silva^  the  king  and  queen  of  Por- 
tugiil  doing  him  the  honour  of  attending  on  him  as  sponsors 
at  the  holy  font ;  and  the  splendid  ceremonial  was  closed  by 
the  baptism  of  his  sable  attendants. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  event,  Alphonso  de  Aviero 
carried  an  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Benin  to  tlie  king  of 
Portugal,  requesting  that  some  missionaries  might  be  sent 
tor  the  conversion  of  his  subjects ;  and,  although  the  artful 
conduct  of  that  African  prince  threw  many  difiiculties  in  the 
way  of  this  mission,  many  of  the  Negroes  of  that  country 
were  converted.  From  the  ambassador  of  Benin,  the  king 
of  Portugal  received  information  of  a  powerful  monarch, 
named  Urgane^  whose  territories  lay  at  the  distance  of  250 
leagues  beyond  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  and  who  possessed  a 
supremiicy  over  all  tlie  adjacent  states.  Assuming  Cape  Lo- 
po  Cion9nlves,  in  lat.  1"^  S.  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  kingdoin  of  Benin,  250  Portuguese  leagues  would  bring 
us  to  the  kingdom  of  Benguela,  or  that  of  Jaa  Caconda,  a- 
boiU  lat.  14^  or  15^  S.  Yet  some  persons  have  strangely  sup- 
posed that  this  king  Organe  or  OganS  was  a  corruption  of 
Jan  or  Janhoi^  tl)e  title  given  by  tlie  Christians  of  the  east 
/Lo  tlie  king  of  Abyssinia.  "  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  this  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  in  tlie  Igngdom  of  Be- 
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nin,  not  only  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  likewise  be^ 
cause  several  of  the  most  savage  nations  in  the  world,  the 
Galla  and  ShangaUoy  occupy  tne  intervening  space*  The 
court  of  Abyssinia  did  indeed  then  reside  in  Moa,  the  south- 
east extremity  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  by  its  power  and  in- 
fluence, might  have  pushed  its  dominion  through  these  bar- 
barians to  the  ndghbourhood  of  Benin  on  the  western  o- 
cean.  But  all  this  I  must  confess  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  of 
mine,  of  which,  in  the  country  itself,  I  never  found  the 
smallest  confirmation  *"  To  these  observations  of  the  cele- 
brated Abyssinian  traveller,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  di»- 
tance  from  Benin  to  Shoa  exceeds  six  hundred  Portuguese 
leagues. 

While  the  king  of  Portugal  continued  to  encourage  his 
navigators  to  proceed  to  the  southwards  in  discovering  the  Afii- 
can  coast,  he  became  anxious  lest  some  unexpected  rival  might 
interpose  to  deprive  him  of  the  expected  fruits  of  these  disco- 
veries, which  had  occupied  the  unremitting  attentions  of  hia 
predecessors  and  himself  for  so  many  years.  Learning  that 
John  Tlntam  and  William  Fabian,  Englishmen,  were  pre* 
paring,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonimt 
in  1481,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  Guinea,  he  sent  Ruy  de 
jSousa  as  his  ambassador,  to  Edward  IV.  of  England,  to  ex* 
plain  the  title  which  he  held  from  the  pope  as  lord  of  that 
country,  and  to  induce  him  to  forbid  his  subjects  from  navi- 
gating to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  negotiation  he  was 
completely  successful.  He  likewise  used  every  exertion  to 
conceal  the  progress  of  bis  own  navigators  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  to  magnify  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  f 
representing  that  the  coast  was  quite  inhospitable,  surround^ 
ed  by  most  tremendous  rocks,  and  inhabited  by  savage  can-^ 
nibals,  and  that  no  vessels  could  possibly  live  in  those  tem- 
pestuous seas,  in  which  every  quarter  of  the  moon  produced 
a  furious  storm,  except  those  of  a  peculiar  constrvction^ 
which  had  been  invented  by  the  Portuguese  ship-builders. 

A  Portuguese  pilot,  who  had  ofiea  made  ttie  voyage  to 
Guinea,  had  the  temeritv  to  assert,  that  any  kind  of  ship 
could  make  this  redoubted  voyage,  as  safely  as  the  royal  ca* 
ravels,  and  was  sent  for  to  court  by  the  king,  who  gave  him 
A  public  reprimand  for  his  ignorance  and  presumption* 
^So^e  pionths  afterwards,  the  same  pilot  a{^pefured  again  at 
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courti  and  told  the  king,  **  That  being  of  an  obstinate  dii- 
position,  he  had  attempted  the  voyage  to  Guinea  in  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  vessel  from  those  usually  employed,  and  found  it  • 
to  be  impossible."  The  king  could  not  repress  a  smile  at 
this  solemn  nonsense ;  yet  honoured  the  politic  pilot  with  a 
private  audience,  and  gave  him  money  to  encourage  him  to 
propagate  the  deception.  About  this  period,  likewise,  hear- 
ing that  three  Portuguese  seamen,  who  were  conversant  in 
the  navigation  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  set  out  for  Spain, 
intending  to  oiFer  their  services  in  that  country,  John  imme- 
diately ordered  them  to  be  pursued  as  traitors.  Two  of  them 
were  killed,  and  the  third  was  brought  a  priscmer  to  Evora, 
where  he  was  broke  on  the  wheel.  Hearing  that  the  Portu- 
ffucse  seamen  murmured  at  the  severity  of  this  punishment, 
tne  king  exclaimed,  **  Let  every  man  abide  by  liis  own  dc 
ment,  1  love  not  travelling  seamen." 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  progress  of  Diego  Cam  in 
l^S^  and  HSS,  King  John  became  sanguine  in  his  hopes 
of  completing  the  discovery  of  a  maritime  route  to  Inma, 
around  the  continent  of  Ahica,  and  determined  upon  uax|g 
every  exertion  for  this  purpose.  His  first  views  were  to 
endeavour  to  procure  some  information  respecting  India,  fay 
means  of  a  journey  overland ;  and  with  this  olgect,  Aih 
ionio  de  Lisboa,  a  Franciscan  friar,  together  with  a  namelesB 
lay  companion,  were  dispatched  to  make  the  attempt  of  pe- 
netrating into  India,  through  Palestine  and  Egypt  But, 
being  ignorant  of  the  Arabic  language,  tliese  men  were  un- 
able to  penetrate  beyond  Jerusalem,  whence  they  returned  in* 
to  PortugaL  Though  disappointed  in  tliis  attempt,  by  the 
Ignorance  or  want  of  enterprise  of  his  agents,  his  resofntion 
was  not  to  be  repressed  by  difficulties,  and  he  resolved  im- 
on  employing  firesh  exertions  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  ue 
accomplishment  of  his  enterprise.  He  accordingly  fitted 
out  a  small  squadron  under  Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  knight  of 
the  royal  household,  to  attempt  the  passage  by  sea. 
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Section  IV. 

Discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Bartliolomew  Diaz^ 

in  1486 '. 

For  this  important  enterprise,  Bartholomew  Diaz  was 
only  supplied  with  two  small  caravels  of  fifty  ton  eadbt, 
accompanied  by  a  still  smaller  vessel,  or  tender,  to 
carry  provisions.  Of  these  vessels,  one  was  cotmnand^ 
ed  oy  Bartholomew  Diaz,  as  commodore,  the  second 
caravel  by  Jucai  Infante,  another  cavalier  or  gentleman  of 
the  court,  and  Pedro  Diaz,  brother  to  the  commander  in 
iidef  of  the  expedition,  had  charge  of  the  tender.  The 
preparations  being  completed,  Bartholomew  sailed  in  the  end 
0f  August  l^SG,  steering  direcdy  to  the  southwards. 

We  have  no  relation  of  the  particulars  of  this  voyage,  and 
only  know  that  the  first  spot  on  which  Diaz  placed  a  stone 
nfllar,  in  token  of  discovery  and  possession,  was  at  Sierra 
^ardof  in  about  24t^  40'  S.  which  is  said  to  have  been  120 
leagues  &rther  to  the  south  than  any  preceding  navigator. 
According  to  the  Portuguese  historians,  Diaz  sailed  boldly 
from  this  place  to  tlie  southwards,  in  the  open  sea,  and  never 
saw  the  land  again  until  he  was  forty  leagues .  to  the  east  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he  had  passed  without  bdng 
in  sight  of  land.  The  learned  geographer.  Major  Rennd^ 
informs  us,  that  Sir  Home  Popham  and  Captain  Thompson, 
while  exploring  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  1786,  found  a 
marble  cross,  on  which  the  arms  of  Portugal  were  engraved, 
in  latitude  26^  37'  S.  near  a  bay  named  An^ra  Pequena : 
But,  as  the  Portuguese  long  continued  to  trequent  tliese 
coasts  exclusively,  and  considered  them  all  as  belonging  to 
their  dominions  under  the  papal  grant,  this  latter  cross,  on 
which  the  inscription  was  not  legiole,  may  have  been  erected 
at  a  considerably  subseouent  period.  At  all  events,  the  track 
of  Diaz  was  far  beyona  the  usual  adventure  of  any  former 
navigator,  as  he  must  have  run  a  course  of  from  seven  to  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  at  least  between  two  or  three  degrees 
of  longitude,  in  utterly  unknown  seas,  without  sight  of  km& 
The  first  land  seen  by  Diaz  is  said  to  have  been  forty  leagues 
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to  the  eastward  of  the  cape,  where  he  came  in  sight  of  a  bay 
on  the  coast,  which  he  called  Angra  de  los  Vaqueros^  or  bay 
of  herdsmen  9  from  observing  a  number  of  cows  grazing  on 
the  land.  The  distance  of  forty  Portuguese  leagues,  would 
lead  us  to  what  is  now  called  Struys  bay,  immediately  east  of 
Cabo  das  Agullias,  which  latter  is  in  lat.  S4«^  50'  S.  and  long. 
20°  16'  E.  from  Greenwich.  From  this  place  Diaz  conti- 
nued his  voyage  eastwards,  to  a  small  island  or  rock  in  the 
bay,  which  is  now  called  Zwartkop  or  Algoa,  in  long.  27*^ 
E.  on  which'  rocky  islet  he  placed  a  btone  cross  or  piuar,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  progress,  and  named  it,  on  that  account^ 
Santa  Cruz,  or  El  Pennol  de  la  Cruz.  In  his  progress  to 
tiiis  place  from  the  Anj^ra  de  los  Vaqueros,  he  nad  set 
some  Negroes  on  shore  in  different  places,  who  had  been 
brought  from  Portugal  for  this  purpose,  and  who  were  well 
dothed,  tliat  they  might  be  respected  by  the  natives.  These 
Negroes  were  likewise  provided  with  f^mall  assortments  of  toys 
ibr  oartering  with  the  natives,  and  were  especially  charged  to 
make  inouiry  as  to  the  situation  and  distance  of*  the  doini-* 
nions  of  Wester  John.  Of  the  fate  of  these  N^roes  we  are 
nowhere  informed,  but  may  be  well  assured  they  would,  re- 
ceive no  intelligence  respecting  the  subject  of  their  inquiiT, 
from  the  ignorant  Hottentots  and  Caffres  of  Southern  A- 
frica. 

It  would  appear  that  Diaz  was  still  unconscious  tliat  he 
had  reached  and  overpassed  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Africa,  although  now  nearly  nine  degrees  to  tlie  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  least  one  degree  back  towards 
the  north  of  his  most  southern  range ;  but  he  may  have  sup- 
posed himself  in  a  deep  bite  or  bay  of  the  coast,  similar  to 
the  well-known  gulf  of  Guinea.  Under  this  impression,  that 
he  had  not  accomplished  the  grand  object  of  his  enterprise, 
he  was  anxious  to  continue  his  voyage  still  farther  towards 
the  east:  But,  as  the  provisions  on  board  his  two  caravels 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  victualling  tender  under  the 
command  of  his  brother  was  missing,  the  crews  of  the  carar 
vels  became  exceedingly  urgent  to  return,  lest  they  might  pe- 
rish with  famine.  With  some  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  continue  their  course  about  twenty-five  leagues  far- 
ther on,  as  he  felt  exceedingly  mortified  at  tlie  idea  of  return- 
ing to  his  sovereign  without  accomplishing  the  discovery  on 
which  he  was  sent.  They  accordingly  reached  the  moutb  of 
a  river,  which  was  discovered  by  Juan  Infante,  and  was  <»1- 
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led  from  him,  JRio  del  Infante^  now  known  by  tlie  name  of 
Great-Fish  River,  in  about  lat  S3°  27'  N.  long.  28^  20'  E. 
The  coast  still  trended  towards  the  eastwards,  with  a  slight 
inclination  towards  the  north  ;  so  that,  in  an  eastern  course 
of  about  thirteen  degrees,  they  had  neared  the  north  about 
six  degrees,  though  still  unsatisfied  of  having  absolutely  clear- 
ed the  southern  point  of  Africa. 

From  this  river,  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  present  voy- 
age, Diaz  commenced  his  return  homewards,  and  discovered^ 
with  great  joy  and  astonishment,  on  their  passage  back,  the 
long  sought  for  and  tremendous  promontory,  which  had  been 
the  grand  object  of  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  Portuguese  na- 
vigation during  seventy-four  years,  ever  since  the  year  1412, 
when  the  illustrious  Don  Henry  first  began  to  direct  and  in- 
cite his  countrymen  to  the  prosecution  of  discoveries  along 
the  western  shores  of  Africa.  Either  from  the  distance  which 
the  caravels  had  been  from  the  land,  when  they  first  altered 
their  course  to  the  eastwards,  or  from  the  cape  having  been 
concealed  in  thick  fogs,  it  had  escaped  notice  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  voyage.  At  this  place  Diaz  erected  a  stone 
cross  in  memory  of  his  discovery ;  and,  owing  to  heavy  tem- 
pests, which  he  experienced  off  the  liigh  table  land  of  the  Cape, 
he  nam^d  it  Cabo  dos  TormentoSy  or  Cape  of  storms ;  but  the 
satisfaction  which  King  John  derived  from  this  memorable 
discovery,  on  the  return  of  Diaz  to  Portugal  in  1487,  and 
the  hope  which  it  imparted  of  having  opened  a  sure  passage 
by  sea  from  Europe  through  the  Atlantic  into  the  Indian 
ocean,  by  which  his  subjects  would  now  reap  the  abundant 
harvest  of  all  their  long  and  arduous  labours,  induced  that 
sovereign  to  change  this  inauspicious  appellation  for  one  of  a 
pnore  happy  omen,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  that  it  should 
m  future  be  called,  Cabo  de  boa  Esperan^a,  or  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

Soon  afi;er  the  discovery  of  the  Cape^  by  which  shorter 
name  it  is  now  generally  preeminently  distinguished,  Diaz  fell 
in  with  the  victualler,  from  which  he  had  separated  nine 
months  before.  Of  nine  persons  who  had  composed  the  crew 
of  that  vessel,  six  had  been  murdered  by  the  natives  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Fernand  Colazzo,  one  of  the  three 
survivors,  died  of  joy  on  again  beholding  his  countrjrmen. 
Of  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  home  we  have  no  account; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Diaz  and  his  companions 

would 
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would  be  honourably  received  by  their  sovereign,  after  a  voy- 
age of  such  unprecedented  length  and  unusual  success. 


StCTION  V. 

Jatirney  overland  to  India  and  Abyssiyiia^  by  CaoiUatn  and 

de  Payva^. 

SooK  after  the  departure  of  Diaz,  King  John  dispatched 
Pedro  de  Covilham  and  Alphonso  de  Payva,  both  well  ver- 
sed in  the  Arabic  language,  with  orders  to  travel  by  land  in- 
to the  east,  for  the  discovery  of  the  country  of  Prednfter^ 
€X  Prester  John^  and  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  lucrative  com- 
merce then  carried  on  with  India  by  the  Venetians  for  spices 
and  drugs ;  part  of  their  instructions  being  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  navigating  round  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  Africa  to  the  famed  marts  of  Indian  commerce, 
and  to  make  every  possible  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
that  important  navigation.  Some  writers  have  plac^  this 
journey  as  prior  in  point  of  time  to  the  voyage  of  Diaz,  and 
have  even  imagined  that  the  navigator  was  directed  or  in- 
structed by  the  report  which  Covilham  transmitted  req)ect- 
ing  India.  Of  the  relation  of  this  voyage  by  Alvarez,  which 
Pmrchas  published  in  an  abbreviated  form,  irom  a  translation 
out  of  the  Italian  in  the  collection  of  Ramusio,  found  among 
the  papers  of  Hakluyt,  Purchas  gives  the  following  character: 
<<  I  esteem  it  true  in  those  things  which  he  saith  he  saw :  In 
some  others  which  he  had  by  remtion  of  enlarging  travellers, 
or  boasting  Abassines,  he  moA*  perhaps  sometimes  rather  men* 
dacia  dicere^  than  metitrri.'^  To  tell  lies  rather  than  make  tliem. 

Covilham,  or  Covillan,  was  bom  in  a  town  of  that  name 
in  Portugal,  and  went,  when  a  boy,  into  Castile,  where  he 
entered  the  seivice  of  Don  Alphonso,  duke  of  Seville.  On 
a  war  br^akifig  out  between  Portugal  and  Castile,  he  return- 
ed into  his  native  country,  where  he  got  into  the  housdiokl 
of  Kin^  Alphonso,  who  made  him  a  man-at-arms.  After  tht 
death  of  that  king,-  he  was  one  of  the  guard  of  King  John, 
who  employed  him  on  a  mission  into  Spain,  on  account  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  language.  He  was  afterwards  employ- 
ed 
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ed  in  Barbanr*  where  he  remained  some  time,  and  Acqiiirnl 
the  Arabic  bmpiuage,  and  was  employed  to  nei^tiutc  a  |N^ce 
with  the  king  of  Iremesen.  He  was  a  sei^omrtime  Kent  into 
Berbaiy  on  a  mission  to  King  Amoli'Jfelth'^eiii^  to  proruru 
rostitation  of  the  bones  of  the  infant  Don  Fernando,  in  uliicli 
he  was  successful. 

After  his  return,  he  was  joined  in  commiflHion,  hm  b(^t(ir<«» 
mentioned,  with  Alphonso  de  Pay va,  and  tlioho  mlventuroun 
travellers  left  Lisbon  in  May  1487.  Oovilhani  wan  funiiHlmd 
with  a  very  curious  map  for  these  timen,  by  the  lVinc<?  Kniu« 
Tiuel,  afterwards  king  of  Portugal,  which  hml  \h*v\\  eopiml 
and  composed,  with  great  care  and  HOere<.'y,  by  the  lirentijttii 
Calzadilla,  afterwards  bishop  of  Vineo,  asHi^ted  by  Doi'tur  Il4>» 
drigo,  and  a  Jewish  phyt^ician  nanu*d  MoriC*M  |  whieh  nitip  as- 
serted the  practicability  of  passing  by  Hea  to  India  round  tins 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  on  some  obHCure  inliirniatiuu 
Mrhich  had  been  collected  by  those  who  eountrurti'd  it. 

With  a  supply  of  500  crowns  in  money,  and  a  leder  of 
credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  Covillmni  and  i)e  l^lyva  went 
first  to  Naples,  where  their  bilk  of  exchange  wvra  paid  by 
the  son  oi  Cosmo  de  Medici.  From  \uphi»  they  went  by  ma 
to  the  island  of  Khcxles,  and  thence  to  Alexandria  in  I'^gypl, 
whence  they  travelled  as  merchantn  to  Gr/iude  Cairo,  iinil 
proceeded  widi  the  caravan  to  Tor*"  on  the  Ited  Seii,  near  iUa 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  Tlicy  here  received  »<»nie  inliinnation 
respecting  the  trade  which  then  HulMihted  lielwern  I'^gypi  anil 
Calicut,  and  sailed  from  that  pbia;  to  Aden,  a  trading  city  of 
Yemen,  on  the  outside  of  the  Strait^)  of  iWx'Ininjideb.  Vint 
travellers  here  separated  ;  Covilham  enibarkiiig  in  one  ya^iii 
for  India,  while  l)e  Payva  took  hi«  patMage  in  another  vet»hel 
bound  for  Suakem  on  the  Aby»»i>inian  coast  of  the  Ue^l  ^Seu^ 
having  engaged  to  rejoin  each  other  at  Cairo,  alter  having 
carried  the  directions  of  tlieir  sovereign  into  i^k'nci. 

The  Moorish  ship  from  Aden  in  which  Covilhaju  had  em- 
barked, landed  him  at  Cananor  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
whence,  after  some  stay,  lie  went  to  Calicut  and  Uoa,  being 
the  first  of  the  Portuguese  nation  who  had  jiavigaLed  the  Iji- 
dian  ocean ;  having  seen  pqiper  and  ginger,  aiid  heard  of 
-cloves  and  cinnamon.  From  India  tie  went  by  sea  to  tiota* 
la  on  the  eastern  coast  of*  Africa^  where  lie  U  said  to  have  e&* 
VOL.  II.  T  amined 
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amincd  the  gold  mines,  and  where  he  procured  some  in-* 
formation  respecting  the  great  island  of  Mad£^;ascar,  called 
by  the  Moors  the  IsLtnd  of  the  Moon.  With  the  various 
and  valuable  information  ihe  had  now  acquired,  relative 
to  the  productions  of  India  and  their  marts,  and  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  he  now  determined  to  return  to  Egirpt, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate  his  intelligence  to  Por- 
tugal. At  Cairo  he  was  met  by  messengers  from  King  John, 
informing  him  that  Payva  had  been  murdered,  and  directing 
him  to  go  to  Ormuz  and  the  coast  of  Persia,  in  order  to  in- 
crease his  stock  of  commercial  knowledge.  The  two  messen- 
gers from  the  king  of  Portugal  whom  Covilham  met  with  at 
Cairo,  were  both  Jewish  rabbis,  named  Abraham  of  Beja 
and  Joseph  of  Lamego.  The  latter  returned  into  Portugal 
with  letters  from  Covilham,  giving  an  account  of  his  obser- 
vations, and  assuring  his  master  tliat  the  ships  which  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  might  be  certain  of  fmding  a  termi- 
nation of  the  African  Continent,  bv  persisting  in  a  southerly 
course ;  and  advising,  when  they  snould  arrive  in  the  eastern 
ocean,  to  inquire  for  Sofala  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon. 

Covilliam  and  Rabbi  Abraliam  went  from  Cairo,  proba^ 
bly  by  sea,  to  Ormuz  and  the  coast  of  Persia,  whence  they 
returned  in  company  to  Aden.  From  that  place,  Abraham 
returned  by  the  way  of  Cairo  to  Portugal  with  the  additional 
information  which  had  been  collected  in  their  voyage  to  the 
Gulf  of  Persia ;  though  some  authors  allege  that  Joseph  was 
the  companion  of  tliis  voyage,  and  that  he  returned  from 
Bassora  by  way  of  the  desert  to  Aleppo,  and  thence  to  Por- 
tu^l. 

From  Aden,  Covilham  crossed  the  straits  of  Babdmandeb 
to  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Abyssinia,  where  he  found 
Alexander  the  king,  or  negus,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  levy-* 
ing  tribute  or  contributions  from  his  rebellious  subjects  of 
the  southern  provinces  of  his  dominions.  Alexander  receiv- 
ed Covilham  with  kindness,  but  more  from  motives  of  curi- 
osity tlian  for  any  expectations  of  advantage  that  might  re* 
suit  from  any  connection  or  conununication  with  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal.  Covilham  accompanied  the  king  to  Shoa,  where 
the  seat  of  the  Abyssinian  government  was  men  established; 
and  from  a  cruel  policy,  wnich  subsists  still  in  Abyssima,  fay 
which  strangers  are  hardly  ever  permitted  to  quit  the  ooaiH 
try,  Covilliam  never  returned  into  Europe.  Though  thns 
doomed  to  perpetual  exile  in  a  stnuige  and  bavbanma  IsbcL 
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Covilham  was  well  used*     He  married,  and  obtained  ample 
possessions,  enjojring  the  favour  of  several  successive  kings  of 
Abyssinia,  and  was  preferred  to  some  considerable  offices  in 
the  government.     Frequent  epistolary  intercourse  took  place 
between  him  and  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  spared  no  ex« 
pence  to  keep  open  the  interesting  correspondence.     In  his 
dispatches,  Covilham  described  the  several  ports  whidi  he 
had  visited  in  India ;  eiq>lained  the  policy  and  diqxMtion  of 
the  several  princes ;  and  pointed  out  the  situation  and  riches 
of  the  gold  mines  of  So&la;  exhorting  the  king  to  persist, 
unremittingly  and  vigorouslv,  in  prosecuting  the  discovery  <^ 
the  passage  to  India  arouncf  the  southern  extremity  of  Afirica^ 
which  he  asserted  to  be  attended  with  little  danger,  and  af- 
firmed that  the  cape  was  well  known  in  India.     He  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  his  letters  and  descriptions  with  a  chart, 
in  which  the  cape  and  all  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
were  exactly  repres^ited,  which  he  had  received  in  India  from 
a  Moor.     Covilham  was  afterwards  seen  by,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  Francesco  Alvarez,  his  historian,  who  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  into  Abysdnia  by  Emmanuel  king  of 
PortugaL     Alvarez,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  priest,  caDs 
Covilham  his  spiritual  son,  and  says  that  he  had  been  thirty- 
three  ye^rs  in  great  credit  with  Prette  Jatmi^  so  he  caDs  the 
king  of  Abyssinia,  and  all  the  court,  during  all  which  time 
he  had  never  confessed  his  sins,  except  to  God  in  secret,  be- 
cause the  priests  of  that  country  were  not  in  use  to  keep 
secret  what  had  been  committed  to  them  in  confession.    This 
would  protract  the  residence  of  Covilham  in  Abyssinia,  at 
least  to  the  year  1521,  or  1522 ;  but  how  long  he  may  have 
lived  there  ailerwards  does  not  appear. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA  BY  THR 
PORTUGUESE,  BETWEEN  THE  Y^ARS  1497  AND  1525: 
FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  PORTUGUEf^  OF  HERMAN  LOPES  DS 
CASTANEDA. 

INTRODUCTION. 

ALTHOUGH,  in  strict  conformity  to  dironological  arrange- 
ment, th^  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
ought  to  precede  our  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  maritime 
route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Portuguese,  which  did  not 
take  place  until  the  year  1498 ;  it  yet  appears  more  reffolar 
to  follow  out  the  series  of  Portuguese  navigation  and  lusc^- 
veiy  to  its  full  completion,  than  to  break  down  that  oriffxnal 
and  vast  enterprise  into  fragments.     We  might  indeed  nave 
stopt  with  the  first  voyage  of  De  Gama,  umich  efitcted  the 
discovery,  of  India :  But  as  the  contents  of  this  Ch^iter  con- 
sists of  what  may  be  considered  an  authentic  original  record, 
and  carries  on  the  operations  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  to 
the  year  1525,  it  seemed  preferable  to  retain  this  curious  ori- 
ginal history  entire.     It  is  obvious  diat  Castaneda  must  have 
used  the  original  journals  of  De  Gama,  and  other  early  Pof^ 
tuguese  commanders,  or  of  some  persons  engaged  in  the  voy- 
ages and  transactions;  as  he  often  forgets  the  historical  lan- 
guage, and  uses  the  famiUai*  diction  ot  a  person  actually  en- 
;ed,  as  will  appear  in  many  passages  of  this  Chapter. 
~ie  title  of  this  original  document,  now  first  offered  to  the 
public  in  modem  English,  is  **  Thejirst  Bookeofthe  Hisiorie 
of  the  Discoverie  and  Conquest  of  the  East  Indians  6y  the  Por» 
iingalsy  in  the  time  of  King  Von  John^  the  tecond  of  that 
name,  liy  Ilernan  Lopes  de  Caxtane(fa  ;  translated  intif  Eng* 
fish  by  I^icho/as  JJchefieldy  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Fr&uncti 
Drake.     Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  East y  \  5^^.** 

Though  the  transactions  here  recorded  are  limited  in  the 
title  to  tne  reign  of  John  IL  they  occupied  the  rei^fis  of  his 
immediate  successor  Emmanuel,  or  Manuel,  and  of  Jdbn  UL 
Castanedas  history  was  printed  in  black  letter  at  Coimbra,  in 
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€ight  volumes  fblio,  in  the  years  1552,  1553,  and  1554»  and 
is  now  exceedingly  scarce.  In  1553,  a  translation  of  th^e  first 
book  was  made  into  French  by  Nicolas  de  Grouchy,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  quarto.  An  Italian  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  two  volumes  quarto,  by  Alfonso  Uloay 
in  1578  '.  That  into  English  by  LichdSdd,  employed  on 
the  present  occasion,  is  in  unall  quarto  and  black-letter. 
The  voyage  of  De.  G^\pia  is  related  by  De  Barros  in  his 
worlf,  entitled  Da  Asia,  and  has  been  described  by  Oso- 
rius,  Ramusio,  Ma&i,  and  de  Faria.  Purchas  mves  a  brief 
account  of  it,  I.  ii.  26.  Tlie  beautiful  poem  oTthe  Lusiad.* 
by  Camoens,  the  Portuguese  Homer,  is  dedicated  to  the 
celebration  of  this  important  transaction,  and  is  well  kn^wn 
through  an  elegant  trauskition  into  English  by  Mickle.  In 
the  present  chapter,  the  curious  and  rare  work  of  Casta- 
neda,  so  far  as  his  first  book  extends,  is  given  entire ;  and 
the  only  fireedom  employed  in  this  version,  besides  changr 
iug  the  EngUsh  of  229  years  ago  into  the  modem  and 
more  intelligible  language,  has  been  to  prune  a  quaint  ver- 
bosity, mistaken  by  Lichefield  for  rhetorical  eloquence.  The 
dedication  of  the  early  translator  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  is  preserved  in  its  original  dress,  as  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  language  of  England  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century, 

>     ■     ■ 

DEDICATION. 

^  To  the  right  IVonhipfull 

Sir  Frounces  J  hake,  Knighf^ 
N,  L,  G,  wisheth  all  prosperilie, 

Thqr  haue  an  auncient  custome  in  Persia  (the  which  is 
also  cdiserved  throughout  all  Asia)  that  none  will  enterprise  to 
visit  the  king,  noble  man,  or  perticularly  any  other  pornon  of 
countenance,  but  he  carieth  with  him  mrmt*  thin^  to  pre- 
sent him  with  all  worthy  of  thanks,  the  which  im  utif.  oncty 
done  in  tekea  of  great  hnmiiitie  ft  otiedien^^c^  }ntt  nlnti  tit 
a  zealous  k>ne  &  friendly  afPectiofi  fo  fhcir  f^twM'}(jurn  ft. 

presicknt)  hauing  takmg  rpon  m^  fhifi  nitrwh*  JttttmlmUiU  hiit 

tp  ptaeot  &  dedicac*  Am  mam  vfttH  ftnt  rur  n  mffniflNiHiHi 

1  tM.^Vk^&fif^fi,t 
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of  my  entire  good  will.  The  history  conteineth  the  discoue- 
rie  and  conquest  of  the  East  Indias,  made  by  sundry  worthy 
captaines  of  the  Portengaks,  in  the  time  of  King  Don  Manuel, 
&  of  the  King  Don  Jonn,  the  second  of  that  name,  with  the 
description,  not  onely  of  the  country,  but  also  of  every  har- 
bour apperteining  to  every  place  whervnto  they  came,  &  of 
the  great  resistance  they  found  in  the  same,  by  reson  wherof 
there  was  sundry  great  battles  many  times  fought,  and  like-  , 
wise  of  the  commodities  &  riches  that  euery  of  these  places 
doth  yeeld.  And  for  that  I  know  your  worship,  with  great 
peril  and  daunger  haue  past  these  monstrous  and  bottomlesse 
sees,  am  therfore  the  more  encouraged  to  desire  &  pray  your 
worships  patronage  &  defence  therof,  reouesting  you  with  all 
to  pardon  those  imperfections,  which  I  acknowledge  to  be 
very  many,  &  so  much  the  more,  by  reason  of  my  long  & 
many  years  continuance  in  foreine  countries.  Howbeit,  I 
hope  to  have  truly  observed  the  literal  sence  &  full  efiect  of 
the  history,  as  me  author  setteth  it  forth,  which  if  it  may 
please  you  to  peruse  &  accept  in  ffood  part,  I  shall  be  great^ 
emboldened  to  proceede  &  publish  also  the  second  &  third 
booke,  which  I  am  assured  will  neither  be  vnpleasant  nor 
vnprofitable  to  the  readers.  Thus  alwaies  wishing  your 
good  worship  such  prosperous  continuance  and  like  for- 
tunate successe  as  God  hath  hitherto  sent  you  in  your 
dangerous  trauaile  &  affayres,  and  as  maye 
euery  waye  content  your  owne  heartes  de- 
sire, doe  euen  so  take  my  leaue.  From 
London  the  fift  ot  March. 
1582. 

Your  worships  alwayes  to  commaund, 

Nicholas  hichefild. 

mmmmmmmmmmmm 

DEDICATION  BT  CASTANEDA. 

To 

The  most  high  and  miffhty  Prince, 

John  III. 

King  of  Portugal  and  Algai-ve, 

Sfc. 
It  hath  seemed  to  me,  most  high  and  mighty  prince,  omr 
dread  king  and  sovereign,  so  important  and  weighty  a  inattec 
to  undertake  a  history  of  the  great  and  valiant  actions  whicks 
our  Portuguese  have  performed  in  the  discovery  aud 

'      '  *  qui 
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?uest  of  India,  that  I  often  thought  to  relinquish  the  attempt. 
\vLt  as  tliese  noble  deeds  were  principally  undertaken 
and  performed  for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  barbarous  nations  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
great  honour  of  your  highness;  and  as,  by  the  power  and 
mercy  of  the  Omnipotent,  such  fortunate  success  has  been 
granted  to  these  famous  enterprises,  I  have  been  encouraged 
to  proceed.  I  therefore  trust  entirely  to  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  tlie  divine  goodness  in  publishing  diis  work,  giving  the 
glory  thereof  to  God  alone,  and  its  earthly  praise  to  your  ex* 
cellent  highness,  and  the  king  Don  Manuel  your  father,  of 
famous  and  happy  memory. 

Although  these  glorious  deeds  are  well  known  and  sjircad 
abroad  over  the  world,  they  yet  cannot  be  sufficiently  made 
manifest  unless  set  forth  in  writing,  by  means  of  which  their 
memory  may  endure  for  ever,  and  remain  always  as  if  pro* 
sent  to  the  readers ;  as  history  hath  perpetuated  the  action^ 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  which  are  of  such  high  antiquity. 
Of  other  transactions,  nothing  inferior  to  theirs,  perhaps 
even  far  greater,  which  have  b^n  perfprmed  by  other  nations 
there  is  little  or  no  memorj',  because  these  do  not  remain  r^ 
corded  by  history  :  Such  are  those  of  the  Assyrians,  Medos 
and  Persians  ;  of  the  Africans  against  the  Romans ;  of  the 
Suevi  agamst  Juhus  Caesar ;  of  the  Spaniards  in  recovering 
their  country  from  the  Moors;  and  principally  of  these  in? 
vmcible  and  pious  kmgs  of  Portugal,  your  glorious  ancestor! 
Don  Alonso  Hennaues,  Don  i^cho  hS  son,  and  dS 
Alonso,  who  acquirc^the  h^^  of  Portugal  a^d  Alffarve 
by  great  and  wonderful  deeds  of  arms,  ofall  wh.Vh  ^ 
hardly  remaineth  any  memory,  for  want  of  Ligt^l, ^^ 
recorded  by  writing.     So  likewise  of  fh^.^      P  TV 

have  been  'perfonnSl  in  Ind^Z/LtZ^^f^^ 
the  exact  memory  of  them  is  confin^t«  r  yesterday, 

if  they  were  to  dTe.  all  rem^b^^o^  fc";";  V'"'^ 
must  have  ended  to  their  OT«it  Ail  ^  transacUons 

these  things,  1  resolvS  to^rd  tW  ""l,  ?°/dering 
the  subjeTof  your  hijhn^  K  ^itSU^th:!^*^^ 
and  conquest  of  Indfa,  which  UWZTC^^^"^ 
valour,  or  even  equalled,  in  anv  ao«  .  r  ^L!"*?***  "» 


and  other  barbariuik 

IccdsofAkumdeivao 
B  nothing  oompaRd  to 

uecuoe  freqaeoted  by 

the 
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the  Portuguese,  no  more  than  a  dead  lion  can  be  likened  tO' 
one  alive.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  were  all  hy  land, 
and  achieved  by  himself  in  person,  against  nations  who  were 
little  trained  or  accustomed  to  feats  of  arms.  But  the 
Portuguese  conquest  of  India  was  performed  by  the  captains 
of  your  highness,  after  a  voyage  by  sea  of  a  year  andeigfat 
months,  going  almost  around  the  globe,  from  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  west  through  the  vast  and  bottomless  ocean,  see^ 
ing  only  the  heavens  and  the  water ;  a  thing  never  before 
attempted  by  man,  and  hardly  even  imagined.  After  aur- 
mouiiting  hunger  and  thirst,  and  daily  exi>osurc  to  furious 
storms,  and  a  thousand  dangers  in  the  voyage ;  they  had  to 
encounter  great  and  cruel  battles  on  their  arrival  in  India; 
not  against  men  armed  only  with  bows  and  spears,  as  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  but  with  people  of  stout  and  tried  courage 
and.  exjierienced  in  war,  having  ordhiancc  and  fire^workers 
more  numerous  even  than  the  Portuguese,  besides  many  other 
excellent  weapons.  ITie  ix)wer  of  these  men,  against  whom 
the  subjects  of  your  highness  had  to  contend,  was  infinitely 

f  renter  than  that  of  King  Porus,  against  whom  Alexander 
ad  to  encounter ;  yet  the  Portuguese,  though  few  in  num* 
ber,  uniformly  had  tlie  victory,  and  never  retired  fkx)m  the  . 
war  as  was  done  by  Alexander. 

Leaving  the  actions  of  the  Greeks,  and  considering  what 
was  performed  by  the  Romans  with  their  innumerable  ai^ 
inies  and  vast  fleets,  which  seemed  to  cover  the  face  of  the 
sea,  and  by  means  of  which  they  tliougbt  to  have  conquered 
the  whole  earth.  Yet  they  never  adventured  beyond  the 
Red  Sea ;  neither  was  the  greatest  of  their  fnnlous  victories 
comparable  to  those  battles  which  have  been  fought  by  our 
men  in  India ;  in  which,  most  invincible  prince,  the  great 
prosperity  of  your  father  Aid  you  is  well  known.  As,  with- 
out moving  from  your  palace,  discoveries  and  conquests  have 
been  achieved  by  your  captainid,  more  extensive  than  ever 
were  discovered  or  conquered  by  any  prince  in  person.  There 
never  was  any  conquest,  either  by  the  Barbarians,  Greeks,  or 
Romans,  of  any  thing  like  equal  difBculW  with  this  of  India; 
neither  any  kings  or  captains  of  any  of  these'  nations  equal  in 
valour  and  conduct  to  those  of  your  &ther  and  yoursdf,  as 
will  manifestly  appear  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  following 
history.  * 

ITie  groat  actions  whicli  the  subjects  of  your  highness  have 
worthily  accomplished,  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  perraitti 

ted 
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ted  and  appointed  by  the  providence  of  Goil ;  that  so  those 
barbarians,  witli  their  vain  idols,  and  the  false  sectaries  of 
Mahomet,  might  be  brought  into  the  catholic iaith,  as  at  this 
time  great  numbers  have  been  added  to  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. For,  since  these  great  exploits,  your  highness,  as  a 
most  godly  and  Christian  prince,  hath  taken  especial  care, 
and  liath  given  command  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
brotherhood  of  the  company  of  Jesus  should  be  taught  in  India, 
which  you  ordered  to  be  brought  from  Rome,  and  have  al- 
ways supported  at  your  expcnce.  Thus  likewise,  you  have 
erected,  and  founded  the  noble  and  sumptuous  university  of 
Coimbra,  to  augment  the  honour  and  reputation  of  your 
kingdom ;  where,  besides  many  divines  and  colleges  of  poor 
begging  friars  to  expound  the  evangelical  law,  there  are  tem- 
poral men  also  to  instruct  those  of  your  subjects  that  defend 
and  c^nlarge  the  commonwealth  by  deeds  of  arms,  and  thosef 
who  adorn  the  same  by  means  of  learning. 

All  these  heroic  virtues  of  your  highness  being  well  known 
to  me,  have  encouraged  me  to  publish  this  work  and  others, 
which  have  some  taste  of  learning,  that  they  may  remain  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  the  noble  deeds  of  so  many  gentlemen 
and  knights  of  Portugal,  your  subjects.  In  this  I  have  been 
much  forwarded  by  having  been  in  India,  where  I  sojourned 
with  my  father,  who  was  sent  into  that  country  by  your 
highness  as  a  judge.  I  spent  all  my  youth  in  the  pursuit  of 
learning,  and  in  the  study  of  ancient  historians.  Being  in 
India,  I  set  myself  with  all  diligence  to  learn  and  understand 
all  that  had  been  done  in  regard  to  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  that  country  by  the  Portuguese,  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  same  known  and  common  to  all  men.  By  my 
inquiries,  and  thr<>ugh  the  information  derived  from  sundry 
gentlemen  and  captains,  both  such  as  were  actually  present  in 
the  various  transactions},  and  employed  in  their  execution,  as 
by  others  who  were  engaged  in  counselling  and  preparing 
the  mean$  of  their  being  performed,  I  have  derived  much  au- 
thentic information ;  as,  likewise,  by  the  perusal  of  many  let- 
ters and  memorials,  which  were  written  by  men  of  credit  and . 
reputation,  all  of  which  I  have  examined  as  evidences  of  the 
authenticity  of  my  work,  both  while  in  India  and  since  my 
return  into  Portugal.  As  the  matters  I  meant  to  write  of 
were  miany,  so  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  acquire  informa- 
tion from  many  sources;  and  as  those  whom  I  examined 
ij^ere  upon  oath,  it  is  lawful  for  me  to  bring  them  forward  as 

sure 
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sure  evidence.  In  these  researches  some  of  these  men  had 
to  be  sought  ader  in  almost  every  part  of  Portugal ;  and 
being  separated  in  sundr}'  places,  my  inquiries  have  occa- 
sioned jgreat  travel  of  my  person,  and  much  expenoe ;  to 
which  ihave  devoted  the  greater  part  of  my  life»  and  have 
constituted  the  preparation  tor  this  work  my  sole  recreation. 
Since  my  residence  in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  in  the  ser* 
vice  of  your  highness,  I  have  joined  together  all  these  infi>r- 
^nations ;  which,  together  with  the  duties  of  my  office^  have 
caused  mucli  toU  both  of  body  and  mind.  Having  now  ac- 
complished the  composition  oi  this  book  and  others,  I  most 
humbly  offer  the  same  to  your  highness ;  and,  after  many 
land  most  fortunate  years  of  governing,  I  pray  God  to  take 
yon  from  the  transitory  seignory  of  this  earth,  and  to  receive 
you  into  the  perpetual  joys  of  Heaven. 

Hernan  Lopez  dc  Castaneda. 


Section  I. 

Previous  steps  taken  by  the  King  qfPorttigal,  John  ILprepa-^ 

ratory  to  the  Discovery  of  India. 

Don  John,  the  second  of  that  name,  and  thirteenth  king 
of  Portugal,  considering  that  all  spices,  dniss,  precious 
stones,  and  other  riches  which  came  from  Venice,  were 
brought  out  of  the  east,  and  being  a  prince  of  great  pene- 
tration, and  high  emprize,  he  was  greatly  desirous  to  enlarge 
his  kingdom,  and  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  the  CSirist- 
ian  faim  to  distant  regions.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  dis- 
cover the  way  by  sea  to  the  country  whence  such  prodigious 
riches  were  brought,  that  his  subjects  might  therdby  be  en* 
riched,  and  that  his  kingdom  might  acquire  those  commodi- 
ties which  had  hitherto  been  brought  by  way  of  Venice. 
He  was  much  encouraged  to  this  enterprise,  by  learning  that 
there  were  Christians  in  India,  governed  by  a  powerfiu  mo- 
narch called  Presbjrter  John,  who  was  reported  to  be  a 
Christian  prince,  and  to  whom  he  thought  proper  to  send 
ambassadors,  that  an  intercourse  of  friend^p  might  be  esta- 
blished between  them  and  their  subjects.  He  consulted^ 
therefore,  with  the  cosmographers  of  Uie  time,  whom  he  di- 
rected to  proceed  according  to  the  example  already  given  irs. 

sailing- 
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sailing  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  which  bad  been  formerly 
discovered  by  command  of  the  prince  his  uncle,  Master  of 
the  order  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  royal  storehouse  at  Lisbon,  was  sent 
upon  this  expedition,  who  discovered  that  great  and  mon- 
strous cape,  now  called  of  Good  Hope,  which  was  unknown 
to  our  ancestors.  Finding  it  both  terrible  and  dangerous, 
he  yet  passed  140  leagues  beyond,  to  a  river  which  he  nam- 
ed Rio  del  Infante^  whence  he  returned  into  Portugal.  In 
thb  voyage,  Diaz  gave  those  names  which  they  still  retain,  to 
the  ports,  harbours,  and  rivers  where  he  took  in  fresh  water, 
and  erected  certain  marks,  with  crosses,  and  the  royal  arms 
of  Portugal,  the  last  of  which  was  placed  on  a  rock  named  El 
pennol  de  la  Cruz,  fifteen  leagues  on  this  side  of  the  before 
mentioned  river.  Diaz  returned  from  this  voyage  without 
having  procured  any  intelligence  concerning  India,  as  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  which  he  visited  and  discovered 
were  ignorant  black^savages. 

On  the  return  of  Diaz,  king  John  resolved  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  India  by -land;  for  which  purpose  he  had  for- 
merly sent  friar  Antonio  de  Lisboa  by  land,  in  company 
with  a  lay  person ;  but  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  Arabic 
language,  they  could  not  travel  into  those  parts,  and  went  no 
farmer  than  Jerusalem,  whence  they  returned  into  Portugal, 
without  having  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  object  of  their 
journey.  Yet  the  king  continued  to  prosecute  this  discove- 
ry of  India  by  land,  for  which  he  employed  two  of  his  own 
servants,  Pedro  de  Covillian  and  Alonso  de  Payva,  both 
versant  in  the  Arabic  language,  who  were  instructed  to 
search  out  the  dominions  of  Presbyter  John,  and  the  country 
whence  the  spices  and  drugs  were  brought  to  Venice,  and  to 
inquire  whether  there  were  any  navigation  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa  to  India.  To  these  men  he  gave  a  chart, 
which  was  extracted  from  a  map  of  the  world,  by  Calsadilla|^ 
bishop  of  Viseo,  an  eminent  astronomer.  He  gave  them 
likewise  a  general  letter  of  credit  and  safe  conduct,  requiring 
them  to  be  assisted  and  protected,  and  supplied  with  money, 
in  whatever  kingdoms  or  countries  they  might  travel ;  order- 
ini^  them  to  receive  400  crowns  from  the  chest  of  the  orchard 
of^Almeryn,  for  their  charges.  Of  this  sum,  they  took  what 
they  deemed  necessary  to  bear  their  expences  till  their  arrival 
at  Valentia  in  Arragon,  placing  the  rest  in  the  bank  of  Bai^ 
tholomew  of  Florencil  to  be  repaid  at  Valentia, 
**"  Receiving 
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Receiving  their  audience  of  leave  from  King  John,  in  pro- 
sencc  of  Don  Maiiue),  duke  of  Viseo,  afterwards  king,  they 
departed  from  Santaxen  on  the  7th  May  1487,  and  came  U> 
Naples  on  St  Johns  day  of  that  year;  whence  they  were  for- 
warded by  the  sons  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  and  went  tp 
Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Alexandria.  From  this  place  they 
travelled  as  merchants  to  Cairo,  whence  they  went  in  copi- 

{mny  with  certain  Moors  of  Fez  and  Tremesen  to  Toro,  a 
lurbour  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  They  here 
learned  many  tilings  respecting  the  Indies,  and  of  the  (rade 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  Calicut ;  and,  going  from  Tore  to  fi 
pliice  on  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  they  went  to  die  port  of  A- 
deii.  The  travellers  here  separated,  Alonso  de  Payva  pas- 
sing over  to  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia,  erroneously  called 
Presbyter  John:  For  ne,  of  whom  Marco  Polo  speaks,  under 
that  title,  as  govemii^  all  the  Indies,  and  whose  country 
joins  with  the  great  khan  of  Kathay,  was  vanquished  and 
slain  in  a  batde  oy  that  sovereign ;  at  which  time  his  king- 
dom was  put  an  end  to,  and  no  one  of  that  race  or  title  has 
since  reigned.  Yet  Alonso  de  Payva  actually  believed  that 
the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  was  Presb\ter  John,  having  learnt 
that  he  was  a  Christian  king  over  a  Christian  nation,  as  shall 
be  more  particularly  declared  hereafter.  At  their  sq>aration 
they  agreed  to  meet  again  at  Cairo,  when  each  had  executed 
his  part  of  the  royal  orders. 

Pedro  de  Covillian  sailed  from  Aden  for  the  Indies,  in  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Moors  of  Cananor,  and  went  to  Cali- 
cut and  the  island  of  Goa,  where  he  acquired  complete  infor- 
mation respecting  the  spices  of  India,  the  commodities  which 
come  from  other  places,  and  the  towns  of  the  Indies ;  the 
names  of  all  which  he  inserted,  but  ill  written,  in  his  chart. 
From  India  he  went  to  Sofala,  where  he  procured  informa- 
tion respecting  the  great  island  of  St  Lawrence,  called  tl^ 
Island  of  the  Moon  by  the  Moors.  Observing  that  the  na- 
tives of  Sofala  were  black,  like  those  of  Guinea,  he  condud- 
oil,  that  all  the  coast  between  was  under  subjection  to  the 
Negroes,  and  consequently  that  navigation  was  practicable 
from  Guinea  to  Sofala,  and  thence  to  the  Indies*  Retumipg 
from  Sofala,  he  went  to  Ormus,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  where 
he  learnt  that  Alonso  de  Payva  was  dead,  and  meant  to  ha^ 
returned  to  Portugal.  Me  chanced  to  meet  at  Cairo  two 
Spanish  jews,  Rabbi  Abraham,  a  native  of  Viseo,  and  Jo- 
seph, bom  in  Lamego  j  who,  after  Ike  departure  of  CoyiJ- 
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=.  ZAiik  Tier:  :k:  liif  aa^eJliiois,  ^n)  iniim.-^tin^inx  «i«^«'u«\in.« 
UrjLVj  ff^j 'zmo  ibf- dominion  of  IV^hviov  Joint.      I1tt«  h, 
wsxrcncTT"  did,  and  came  to  tho  pi\>KMUV  o(  lh«»  tliivn  ,ni 
fjtror  of  Ediiapi&i  luuned  Alexamlor,  to  x^hont  ho  il«>lnvii«l 
Uit  iisxen  -vidi  vrhidi  be  haJ  IxxMi  ouiniMtit  \\y  \\\%^  Kinu  «tl 
PorCBjes^  fta*  iLat  monarch.     Alexumior  ih^smvimI  linn  i mn 
leoiudT, mid  seemed  mudi  plenMxi  wiili  tlio  loHri-«  nl  «|i,>  |,in|i 
c/Pcrtnga],  as  being  from  :m>  vorv  liiMonl  n  rlnibHint  jnlnn  , 
yet  did  not  seem  to  atUch  much  oiis lie   ot-  int)tiMiinhi*  to 
them.     But  he  gave  all  lionouri  ond  imuty  i\\\U  in  WwW 
lian. 

\yhen  Covillian  was  ready  to  %\v\\i\r[  Inini  Miltiopiit,  miil 
awaited  leave  for  that  piiqHw,  xvhirli  lii«  hiul  ^nlli  ilnl,  Ali's 
under  died,  and  was  succctHliHl  by  ii  iirw  onipiMiir  nmnnl 
NahUf  who  could  never  he  pnwiiilcHi  on  In  iillnw  of  hj^  i|,i- 
parture;  neither  could  he  pnH'iin*  ItMivi*  flu*  \\u\\  nnipnm* 
from  the  next  emperor,  Diiv&d|  the  noii  of  Nnlui,  mo  iIhh  iW 

villmn 
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villian  had  to  remain  in  Ethic^ia,  and  never  returned  into. 
Portugal.  From  that  time  King  John  never  heard  more  of 
him,  and  tliereibre  concluded  that  he  waa  dead;  nothing 
having  ever  been  received  from  him  respecting  his  traveb, 
except  what  was  contained  in  the  letters  carried  by  the  Jews^ 
as  before  mentioned. 

Uliere  came  afterwards  to  Lisbon,  a  friar  from  this  coun- 
try of  PresbjTter  John,  who  was  received  courteously  by  the 
king,  and  on  whose  reports  of  great  things  concerning  that 
countiy,  the  king  determined  to  proceed  in  making  a  disco- 
very of  the  way  to  the  Indies  by  sea.  He  accordmgly  gaVe 
orders  to  John  de  Bta§an9a,  his  surveyor  of  the  forests,  to 
cut  down  timber  for  building  two  small  ships  for  that  voyaged 
But  King  John  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  King  Manud, 
of  glorious  memory,  who  had  been  chosen  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  accomplish  the  discovery  of  these  countries,  by 
which  the  Christian  faith  hath  been  greatly  extended,  the 
royal  house  of  Portugal  much  honoured^  and  the  sut^ects 
wonderfully  enriched. 


Section  IL 

Narrative  of  ihefint  Voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gdma  io  India  anii 
baclcy  in  the  years  1497j  1498^  and  1499. 

On  the  death  of  King  John,  he  was  succeeded  by  Don 
Manuel,  a  prince  of  a  great  mind,  bent  upon  high  enter-^ 
prise,  and  prone  to  undertake  and  execute  things  beyond  the 
ordinary  reach  of  human  knowledge,  even  more  than  waj^ 
Alexander  the  Great.  Being  exceedingly  desirous  to  prose- 
cute the  discovery  of  the  Indies,  which  nad  been  begun  by 
his  predecessor,  and  proceeding  upon  the  information  left 
him  by  King  John,  relative  to  that  navigation,  he  command? 
ed  Fernan  Lorenzo,  treasurer  of  the  house  of  Mina,  to  cause 
construct  two  ships  for  this  voyage,  from  the  timber  which 
had  been  provided  by  King  John.  These  were  named  the 
Angel  Gabriel  and  the  San  Raphael,  the  former  being  of 
the  burden  of  120  tons,  the  latter  100.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  caravel  of  50  tons,  called  the  Berrio,  and  a  ship  of  200 
tons  were  purchased.'  In  the  year  1497,  the  king  i^^pointed 
Vasco  de  la  Gama,  as  chief  captain  for  the  voyage,  an  expe* 
rienced  navigator,  who  had  done  great  service,  and  a  man 

of 
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of  great  valour,  well  fitted  for  executing  the  great  enterprize 
intended  by  the  king.  Paulo  de  la  Gama»  brother  to  the 
cs^taiu'-gcneral,  and  Nicholas  Coello,  both  men  of  valour 
and  enterprise,  were  appointed  the  other  captains  of  the 
squadron.  Bartholomew  Diaz  was  likewise  commanded  to 
accompany  the  squadron  of  discovery  in  a  caravel  to  the  Mi<* 
na :  And  as  the  three  ships  of  war  appointed  for  the  voyage 
could  not  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for  their 
crews,  the  ship  of  200  tons,  which  had  been  purchased  from 
Ayres  Correa,  was  ordered  to  accompany  de  Gama  to  a 
place  called  St  Blaze,  at  which  the  squadron  was  to  take  in 
water,  where  the  victuals  with  which  she  was  loaded  were  to 
be  distributed  to  the  other  ships,  after  which  she  was  order-* 
ed  to  be  burnt. 

Having  received  their  orders,  Vasco  de  la  Gama  and  th^ 
other  captains  took  their  leave  of  the  king  at  Monte  mayor^ 
and  departed  for  Lisbon,  where  he  embarked  his  company 
of  148  persons,  at  Belem,  on  Saturday  the  8th  of  July  1497* 
At  this  embarkation  all  the  religious  belonging  to  the  church 
of  our  Lady  at  Belem,  went  in  procession  in  their  cowls,  bare- 
headed, and  carrying  wax  candles,  praying  for  the  success  of 
the  expedition ;  accompanied  by  almost  the  whole  people  of 
Lisbon^  weeping  and  deploring  the  fate  of  those  who  now 
embarked,  as  devoted  to  certain  death  in  the  attempt  of  so 
dangerous  a  voyage.  Thus  commended  to  God  and  good 
fortune,  the  officers  and  crews  embarked  and  immediately 
set  sail.  Vasco  de  la  Gama,  the  captain-general,  took  the 
command  in  the  Angel  Gabriel,  of  which  Pedro  de  Aleiiquer 
was  pilots  who  had  been  in  the  same  capacity  with  Diaz  when 
he  passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  discovered  the  Rio 
del  Infante.  Paulo  de  Gaiha  went  captain  of  the  San  Ra- 
phael, Nicholas  Coello  of  the  caravel  Berrio,  and  Gonsalo 
Gomes  ',  a  servant  of  Vasco  de  la  Gama,  commanded  the 
large  victualling  ship.  The  captain-general  gave  out  instruc- 
tions, that  in*  case  of  separation,  they  should  keep  their 
course  for  Cape  Verd,  which  was  appointed  as  their  rendez- 

VOUSi 

Proceeding  oh  the  voyage^  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Ca- 
naries in  dght  days,  whence  steering  for  Rio  de  Qro,  they 
were  separated  l^  a  tempest,  during  an  exceedingly  dark 
night,  on  which  they  all  shaped  their  course  for  Cabo  Verde. 

Paulo 

1  By  Mr  Clarke  thii  person  ts  named  Gonsalo  Nunez. 
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Paulo  (le  la  Gama,  Nicholas  Cocllo,  Bartholomew  Dioz^  and 
(ionsalo  Gomes  rejoined,  and  sailed  together  for  eight  dajSf 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  captain-general  on  Wedries- 
day  evening)  and  saluted  him  with  many  guns,  and  tfae 
sound  of  trumpets,  all  heartily  rejoicing  for  their  safe  meet- 
ing and  good  fortune  in  this  their  first  esiKiy  of  danger* 
Next  day,  being  the  SOth  of  July  *,  the  fleet  reached  the  is-^ 
lands  of  St  Ja^o,  and  came  to  airchor  in  the  bay  of  Santa 
Maria,  where  it  remained  seven  days,  taking  in  fresh  water^ 
and  rqiairing  the  yards  and  other  parts  of  their  rigging  which 
had  been  damaged  in  the  late  storm.  On  Tuesday  the  3d 
of  August  ^,  the  captain-general  went  on  his  voyage,  ofler 
taking  leave  of  Diaz,  who  now  returned  to  Portugal.  Pro- 
cceding  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  aU  his  squadron, 
de  la  Gama  entered  the  gtdf  into  the  sea  ♦,  and  sailed  aU 
August,  September,  and  October,  suffering  many  great  tem-* 
pests  of  violent  wind  and  rain,  so  that  they  often  expected 
instant  death.  At  length,  on  Saturday  the  4th  November, 
they  got  sight  of  land  at  nine  in  the  forenoon,  at  which  they 
were  greatly  rejoiced ;  and  being  all  together,  the  captaina 
saluted  the  general,  aU  dressed  in  their  best  array,  and  hav-* 
ing  their  ships  aU  decorated  with  flags.  Not  knowing  the 
coasts  they  sailed  along  until  tlie  Tuesday  following,  whea 
they  had  a  perfect  view  of  a  low  shore,  in  which  was  a  great 
bay,  that  appeared  convenient  for  the  ships  to  take  in  water^ 
into  which  they  all  entered  and  came  to  anchor.  This  place 
was  afterwards  named  Antrra  de  Santa  Elena^  or  St  He* 
len's  bay  *.  Tlie  jx?ople  of  the  country,  as  our  men  after-* 
wards  found,  were  small,  black,  ill-fuvoured  savages,  cloth- 
tnl  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  somewhat  like  French  cloaks,  hav* 
ing  ciu'ious  wrought  wooden  cases  for  their  privities ;  and  in 

speaking 

2  Mr  Clarke  alleges,  that  Lichefie1d»  our  orlgiDal  translator,  has  fallen  inr 
to  an  error  in  this  date^  which  ought  to  have  been  the  2Sth  July. — ^£. 

3  If  Saturday  were  the  8th  July,  on  which  the  fleet  sailed  from  Lisbon, 
the  sd  of  August  must  have  been  on  Thursday.  But  it  does  not  seem  necei* 
sary  to  insist  upon  such  minute  critical  accuracy ;  which^  besides,  is  unat* 
tainable. — E. 

4  This  strange  expression  probably  means,  that  Gama  stretched  Erectly 
across  the  gulf  of  Guinea^  not  creeping  as  usual  along  the  coast,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  direct  course  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— £• 

5  Our  old  English  translator^  I^icheiield,  strangely  mistakes  in  calliqg 
this  place  the  hiand  of  Sancta  Hslena  ;  which  is  assuredly  St  Elena  bayt 
in  lat.  32"  40 '  S.  It  has  since  been  sometimes  named  St  Martin's  bay,  but 
the  proper  and  general  name  is  the  bay  of  St  Elena^  the  S.  W«  point  of  eiw 
try  being  called  St  Martin's  Point.— £• 
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speaking  they  seemed  always  sighing.     These  natives  were 
armed  with  oak  staves,  hardened  in  the  fire,  pointed  with 
the  horns  of  beasts,  somewhat  burnt  or  hardened  with  fire, 
which  served  them  for  swords.     They  lived  on  the  roots  of 
herbs,  and  on  sea  wolves  and  whales,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous  in  this  country,  likewise  on  sea  crows  and  gulls.     They 
also  eat  of  certain  beasts  which  they  call  Gazelas,  and  other 
beasts  and  birds  which  the  land  produces ;  and  they  have 
dogs  which  bark  like  those  of  Portugal.     The  general,  after 
the  squadron  was  brought  to  anchor,  sent  Coello  in  a  boat 
along  the  shore,  in  search  of  water,  which  he  found  four 
leagues  from  the  anchoring  ground,  at  a  place  which  he  nam- 
ed St  Jagb  ^,  whence  all  the  ships  provided  themselves  with 
fresh  water. 

Next  day,  tlie  general  with  the  other  captains^  escorted  by 
some  of  the  people,  went  on  shore  to  view  the  natives,  and 
to  endeavour  to  learn  what  distance  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  from  thence;  for  the  chief  pilot,  who  had  been  on  the 
voyage  with  Diaz,  had  departed  thence  on  returning,  in  the 
inoming,  into  the  open  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  had  passed 
it  during  the  night,  and  had  not  come  near  the  shore  when 
outward  bound;  wherefore  he  did  not  certainly  know   its 
situation,  nor  was  he  acquainted  with  its  appearance,  but  con^^ 
jectured  it  might  be  thirty  leagues  from  where  they  then 
were  at  the  utmost.     When  the  general  was  on  shore,  he 
overtook  one  of  the  natives,  who  was  going  to  gather  honey 
at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  where  it  is  deposited  oy  the  bees  with- 
out any  hive.     With  this  person  he  returned  to  the  ship, 
thinking  to  have  got  an  interpreter,  but  no  one  on  board  the 
squadron  could  understand  his  language.     The  general  com- 
manded this  man  to  have  meat  and  drink,  and  set  him  on 
shore  next  day  well  dressed,  that  he  might  return  satisfied  to 
his  countrymen.     Accordingly,  the  day  folbwing,  this  man 
came  down  to  the  shore  aoreast  of  the  ships,  with  about  fif- 
teen more  natives,  and  the  general   went  ashore,  carrying 
with  him  spices,  gold,  and  pearls,  to  try  if  these  people  had 
any  knowledge  of  these  things      But  from  the  little  estima- 
tion with  which  these  articles  were  viewed,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  natives  had  no  knowledge  of  them.     The  general 
distributed  among  the  natives  some  small  bells,  tin  rings, 
counters,  and  sudh  toys,  which  they  received  joyfully ;  and 
VOL.  Ji.  u  firom 

6  Periiapt  the  Berg  river,  at  the  bottom  of  St  Elcni  bay.^-iB . 
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from  that  time  till  next  Saturday  morning,  great  numbers  of 
the  natives  resoite<i  to  the  fleet,  whence  they  went  back  to 
their  towns.  One  Feman  Veloso  craved  leave  of  the  general 
to  accompany  the  natives  to  tlieir  habitations,  that  he  mttht 
see  their  mamier  of  living.  On  going  along  with  diem,  Ihe 
natives  tock  a  sea  wolf*,  which  thvy  roacted  at  the  feol  cfa 
hill  for  their  supper,  after  which  they  made  Vdoso  retain  to 
the  fleet,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  natives  had  Mined 
themseh'es,  meaning  to  attack  our  peof^.  Onhisretvtty 
Veloso  saw  that  he  was  secretly  followed,  wherefore  he  hast* 
ened  to  the  shore  and  hailed  the  shi]  .s.  On  this,  the  general 
who  was  then  at  supper,  looked  out  towards  the  land,  where 
he  saw  nQml'^ers  of  the  savages  following  Vdosow  He  there- 
fore gave  orders  for  all  the  ships  to  be  in  readiness  against  an 
atta(£,  and  went  himself  on  sliore  with  several  others  unarm- 
ed, not  dreading  any  harm.  On  iieeing  our  boats  oonHng  to- 
wsurds  the  shore,  the  savages  beg«i  to  run  away  w^ith  nadi 
domoiir ;  but  when  our  people  landed,  they  retumed  and  set 
upon  them  furiously,  throwing  their  darts,  and  using  other 
weapons,  which  constrained  our  people  to  take  to  their  boots 
in  all  haste,  taking  Veloso  along  \iith  them ;  yet  in  this  scuflfe 
the  general  and  three  others  were  wounded.  The  Negroes 
returned  to  thdr  to^ns  ;  and  during  four  days  afler,  while 
<wr  ships  rcmmned  in  the  bay,  they  never  saw  any  more  of 
the  natives,  so  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  revenge  the 
injury  they  had  done. 

**  Some  commerce  took  place  between  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Hottentot  natives  around  St  Elena  Bay,  by  nieans  ef 
signs  and  gestures ;  when  the  fleet  received  plenty  of  exoeBenftr 
fiesh  provisions,  in  excliange  for  clothes,  hawks  bells,  glass, 
beads,  and  other  toys ;  but  this  friendly  intercourse  was  in- 
temipted  through  the  imprudence  of  a  Portuguese  young 
man  named  Veloso.  Delighted  with  the  novdtj^of  thescenet 
and  anxious  to  see  the  manners  of  the' natives  more  iBtimafe&» 
ly,  he  obtained  permi^'sion  to  accompony  them  to  dieir  hntSy 
where  a  sea  calf  was  dressed  in  the  Hottentot  fadiion,  to  his 
great  astonishment  Disgusted  at  their  loathsome  cbokerjr, 
he  rose  abruptly,  and  was  impatient  to  depait,  and  was  «&• 
oompanied  by  the  natives  on  bis  way  back  to  the  ships  ifiSb, 
Hie  utmost  ginxl  humour.  Veloso,  hoii-ever,  became  appre^ 
hensive  of  personal  danger,  and  horridly  vociferated  far  aa^ 
•  iflistance  on  his  approach  to  the  shore.  Coellos  boat  imtaie^ 
dlately  pat  off  to  bring  him  on  board,  and  the  natives  fled  to 
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him  not  to  devote  himself  and  them  to  inevitable  destruction^ 
as  the  gale  could  no  longer  be  weathered,  and  they  must  all 
be  buried  in  the  waves  if  ne  persisted  in  the  present  course. 
The  finnnesb  of  the  general  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  the  pu- 
sillanimity and  remonstrances  of  the  crew,  on  which  a  formi- 
dable conspiracy  was  entered  into  against  him,  of  which  he 
received  timely  information  from  his  brother  Paulo.  With 
his  assistance,  and  that  of  a  few  who  remained  stedfast  to 
their  duty,  the  leading  conspirators,  and  even  all  the  pilots, 
were  put  in  irons ;  whilst  De  Gama,  and  his  small  remnant 
of  faithful  followers  remained  day  and  night  at  the  helm,  un- 
dismayerl  at  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  surrounded 
them.  At  length,  on  Wednesday  the  20th  November,  aU 
the  squadron  safely  doubled  the  tremendous  promontory  V 

Continuing  the  voyage  along  the  coast  beyond  the  cixpef 
they  saw  great  numbers  of  large  and  small  cattle  as  they  pas- 
sed, all  well  grown  and  fat ;  but  could  perceive  no  towns^ 
as  the  villages  inhabited  by  the  natives  are  all  farther  inland, 
the  houses  being  of  earth  covered  with  straw.  Hie  natives 
were  all  somewhat  black,  clothed  like  those  they  hod  seen  at 
St  Elena  BaVf  peaking  the  same  language,  and  using  similar 
darts,  together  with  some  other  kinds  of  arms,  both  for  de- 
fence and  assault.  The  country  is  very  pleasant,  being  di- 
veiisified  with  wood  and  water ;  and  adjoining  to  the  cape  oo 
the  east  side,  they  found  a  great  harbour  now  called  False 
Bay,  almost  six  leagues  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  running 
about  &s  much  into  the  land.  Having  thus  doubled  the  cape, 
the  squadron  come,  on  the  Sunday  after,  bein^i:  St  Kato&* 
rines  day,  25th  November,  to  the  waterinir-place  of  St 
Blaze' ^,  which  is  sixty  leagues  beyond  the  cape,  and  is  a  very 
large  bay,  exceeding  sate  in  all  winds  except  the  north  '  '• 

The 

9  This  paragnqph  is  an  addition  to  the  text  of  Castaneda  firom  Osorius, 
—Clarke,  I.  342. 

10  From  the  circumstances  in  the  text^  this  watering-place  of  St  Blaxe 
Is  probably  what  is  now  called  St  Katherines  or  St  Sebastians  Bay ;  yet  that 
place  hardly  exceeds  forty^^even  Portuguese  leagues  east  from  the  cape.  The 
4xty  leagues  of  the  text  would  carry  us  almost  a  degree  farther  east^  to  what 
is  now  called  Kafiercruyts  river.  Clarke  removes  this  place  still  farther  to 
Flesh  Bay,  otherwise  called  Angra  de  St  Braz,  or  Aguada  de  St  Braz  by  De 
Barros.  This  latter  |^ce  is  seventy  Portuguese  leagues,  or  above  eiglilw 
marine  leagun  east  from  the  cape.^-£. 

11  This  account  seems  erroneous^  whether  St  Katherines  or  FlesbBt/ 
be  the  one  in  question^  as  both  ought  to  be  safe  in  north  wind^  and 
the  v^ndi  between  the  S.  and  £  •  pomts  give  to  both  a  ke  shore.— £. 
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whom  were  of  great  stature,  and  foUowed  our  boats  alongthe 
coast  As  these  people  i^peared  auiet  and  civil,  the  general 
called  Martin  Alonzo,  who  coula  speak  many  .of  the  jNegro 
languages,  and  desired  him  and  another  to  leap  on  shore, 
which  they  immediately  did.  Alonzo  and  his  companion 
were  well  received  by  the  natives,  especially  by  their  chief,  to 
whom  the  general  sent  a  jacket,  a  pair  of  oreeches,  and  a 
cap,  all  of  a  red  colour,  and  a  copper  bracelet,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  and  returned  thanks  to  the  general,  saviugy 
<<  that  he  might  have  any  thing  he  wished  for  or  needeci  that 
his  country  produced."  All  which,  as  Martip  Alonzo  under^f 
stood  their  language  '^,  he  reported  to  the  general,  who  was 
much  pleased  that  by  this  means  an  intercourse  could  be 
opened  with  the  natives.  Alonzo  and  another  of  oar  people 
were  accordingly  permitted  by  the  general  to  go  for  one  night 
along  with  the  natives  to  their  town,  where  the  chief  dressed 
himself  out  in  his  new  garments,  and  was  beheld  with  much 
admiration  by  his  people  in  his  finery,  clapping  their  hands 
for  joy.  This  salutation  was  rei)eated  three  or  four  times  on 
their  wav  to  the  town,  and  when  there,  the  chief  made  the 
circuit  or  the  whole  village,  that  all  the  people  might  see  and 
admire  his  new  and  strange  attire.  When  this  ceremonial  was 
ended,  the  chief  retired  to  his  own  house,  where  he  commanded 
Alonzo  and  his  companion  to  be  well  lodged  and  entertain* 
ed,  and  gave  them  for  supper  a  hen  exactly  the  same  as  one 
of  ours,  and  a  kind  of  pap,  or  porridge,  made  of  a  yellow 
grain  called  Mylyo}"^^  of  which  likewise  they  made  bread, 

Many  of  the  Negroes  repaired  that  night  to  their  lodging 
to  have  a  near  view  of  the  strangers ;  and  next  day,  the  chief 
«ent  them  back  to  the  ships,  accompanied  by  some  Negroes, 
laden  with  hens  for  the  general,  who  returned  thanks  for  the  * 
same  by  means  of  Alonzo  his  interpreter.  During  five  da}^ 
that  our  ships  remained  off  this  coast,  no  kind  of  harm  was 
done  or  offered  by  the  inhabitants,  who  seemed  quiet  and 

gentle^ 

1 6  The  Portuguese  $hip8  appear  to  have  been  now  on  the  coast  of  Natal^ 
or  the  land  of  the  Caffres,  certainly  a  more  civilized  people  than  the  Hotten- 
tots of  the  cape.  But  the  circumstance  of  Alonzo  understanding  their  lan- 
guage is  quite  inexplicable :  as  he  could  hardly  have  been  lower  on  the 
western  coast  than  Mina^  or  perhaps  Congo.  Yet,  as  a  belt  pf  CaSipes  are 
said  to  cross  the  continent  of  Africa,  to  the  north  of  the  Hottentots,  it  is 
ba.ely  possible  that  some  Cafire  slaves  may  have  reached  the  western  coast* 
— E. 

1 7  This  grain  was  prbbably  what  is,  now  well  kpown  under  the  name  of ' 
millet. — ^E. 
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^9  and  to  baire  maMxymoUe  wun^  for  wbicb  leuoQ  li« 
calied  tliB  place  Terra  Ai  boa  gemte^  or  tlie  bud  of  Good 
People  '*.  Thetown  in  wfakfa  Ibmn  Alonao  was»  had  ks 
houses  ecHKrtnicted  of  atrav,  ^net  wdl  fiiimJicd  viduD.  Tke 
women  were  move  namaoasdiaii  the  meii,  as  ma  company 
of  forty  women,  diereweie  onhrtwentT  men.  These  people 
were  armed  with  longbows  andarraws,  and  had  darts  headed 
with  iion,  having  manj  oopper  bracelets  on  their  aims  and 
legs,  with  copper  omamems  in  their  hair.  Tber  hare  ako 
iron  daggers,  with  pewtor  handles  and  ivory  sheath;  so  thai 
It  is  manifest  they  hare  ploity  of  copper  and  tin.  They  have 
likewise  abondance  of  salt,  which  th^  make  finom  sea  water, 
wbidi  they  cany  in  gourds  to  certain  cares  where  the  sak  is 
made,  lliey  were  so  food  of  linen,  that  dicy  gave  a  great 
quantity  erf"  copper  in  exchange  for  an  okl  shirt,  and  were  ao 
quiet  md  cirD,  that  they  brought  water  to  our  boats  from  a 
river  about  two  cross-bow  shots  from  the  landing,  which  oar 
people  named  Rio  do  Cobre,  or  Copper  Rirer. 

<'  Osorius  places  the  arriral  of  the  Portuguese  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  a  day  earlier  than  Castaneda,  and  gires  the  fol« 
lowing  additional  information.  On  the  10th  January  149S, 
they  discovered  some  smaD  islands,  about  2S0  miles  fi^m  their 
last  watering-place,  having  a  voy  beautifol  appearance,  and 
consisting  c^  verdant  meadows,  intermixed  with  groves  of 
lofity  trees,  where  they  could  see  the  inhalntants  walking  on 
the  shore  in  great  numbers.  Here  De  Gama  landed,  and 
sent  one  of  his  men,  who  was  well  versant  in  the  Negro  Ian* 
guages  to  visit  the  king,  and  who  was  received  with  much  ci- 
vility, receiving  presents  of  the  produce  of  the  country  on  his 
disitiissaL  Before  leaving  Li^on,  De  Gama  received  ten 
male&ctors  on  board  who  had  been  condenmed  to  die,  but 
were  pardoned  on  condition  of  going  on  this  voyage,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  left  wherever  De  Gama  pleased,  that  they 
might  examine  the  country,  and  be  enabled  to  give  him  an 
account  of  the  inhabitants  on  his  return.  On  setting  sail 
from  this  place,  De  Gama  left  two  of  these  exiles  on  shore  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  na- 
tives* ^. 

From  this  place  our  fleet  departed  on  the  15th  January, 
»and  proceeding  on  their  voyage,  came  to  another  country  of 

very 

1 8  According  to  Barms,  jfguad^  da  boa  Paz* — Clarke. 

19  Gibb't  Orosius,  I.  50, 
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very  k>w  land,  having  very  thick  tall  trees ;  aad  proceedii^ 
onwards,  they  found  a  river  which  was  v^  opm  at  the 
mouthy  near  which  he  came  to  anchor  on  Thiursday  the  S4tli 
of  January,  as  the  general  deemed  it  proper  to  examine  thk 
country,  and  to  try  if  any  intelligence  conld  be  hereprocursd 
concerning  India.     That  snme  evening,  he  and  his  brother 
Nicholas  C!oeUo  *^  entered  the  river ;  and,  at  day«fareak  next 
morning,  the  land  was  observed  to  be  extremely  low  aad 
coveredwith  water,  having  many  trees  of  great  hei^t,  thkk* 
\y  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  fruits,  the  country  appearing 
very  pleasant.    They  saw  likewise  certain  boats  with  some  S 
the  natives  coming  towards  the  ship,  at  which  the  general 
was  well  pleased,  as  he  conceived  from  their  having  some  de* 
gree  of  maritime  knowledge  in  these  parts,  that  he  coukl  not 
now  be  very  &r  from  India,  or  at  least  should  soon  hear  news 
of  that  country.    The  natives  were  Negroes  of  good  statniei 
all  naked,  except  each  a  small  apron  of  doth  made  of  cottcnu 
On  reaching  the  ships,  they  came  on  board  without  hesitap 
tion,  and  behaved  themselves  as  if  they  had  been  hmg  ac- 
quainted with  our  people.     They  were  well  received^  and 
ware  presented  with  bells  and  other  toys,  but  did  not  nader- 
stand  any  of  the  languages  spoken  by  Martin  Alonao»  or 
any  of  the  other  interpreters  on  board,  so  that  the  <mF)r  interw 
course  was  by  signs.    They  departed  after  good  entertain- 
ment, and  afterwords  they  and  many  others  returned  to  the 
ships  in  their  boats,  bringing  with  them  such  provisions  as 
thdr  country  ofibrdecl.     The  natives  seemed  much  satisfied 
with  their  reception  ;  and  besides  those  who  came  to  the  sh^ 
by  water,  many  others  came  by  land  ^',  among  whom  were 
several  women  who  were  tolerably  handsome,  especiallythe 
young  maidens ;  but  all  were  as  naked  as  the  men.     They 
have  three  holes  in  their  lips,  in  which  they  wear  small  pieces 
of  tin  by  way  of  ornament.     The  natives  took  several  of  our 
men  along  with  them  to  make  merry  at  one  of  their  towns, 
whence  they  brought  water  to  our  ships. 

After  the  general  had  been  three  days  in  this  river,  two  of 
the  nobles,  or  head  men  of  the  natives,  came  on  board  to  visit 
him,  who  were  naked  like  the  rest,  except  that  their  aprons 
were  much  larger,  and  one  of  them  had  a  handkerchief  on  his 

head, 

20  The  text  here  ought  probably  to  be  thus  amended,  **  He  and  his 
brother,  (with  Nicholas  Coello,"  &c.-^£. 

ki  These  probably  swam  off  to  the  ships.— £* 
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Iiead,  embroidered  with  silk^  while  the  other  wore  a  nightcap 
of  green  satin  **.  Observing  their  cleanliness,  or  civility,  the 
general  treated  these  people  courteously,  and  gave  them  vio^ 
taals,  apparel,  and  other  things,  of  which  they  seemed  to 
make  but  small  account ;  and  by  certain  signs,  shewn  by  a 
young  man,  it  was  understood  that  his  country  was  at  a  con- 
sidarable  distance,  where  he  had  seen  ships  as  large  as  ours. 
Hiis  intelligence  gave  ffreat  hopes  to  our  people  that  the 
Indies  were  not  tar  on,  which  was  much  confirmed  by  the 
chiefs  who  had  been  on  board,  sending  off  for  sale  certain 
elotiis  made  of  cotton,  on  which  there  were  marks  of  ochre. 
In  re^^ect.  of  aU  these  encouraging  tokens,  -the  general  named 
this  river  Ha  rio  dos  bos  SinaeSy  or  River  ot  Good  Signs  % 
Iwd  called  the  place  San  Rafael,  after  the  name  of  his  own 
fihm*^. 

From  the  ^gns  of  the  before-mentioned  young  men,  that 
the  country  of  the  head  men  who  had  been  on  board  was  far 
4^,  where  they  had  seen  large  ships,  the  general  concluded  that 
the  Indies  were  still  at  a  great  distance ;  and  therefore  deter- 
mined, in  consultation  with  the  other  captains,  to  lay  the  ships 
agroond,  to  give  their  bottoms  a  thorough  repair,  which  was 
done  acoordmgly.  In  this  operation  they  emploved  thirty^- 
two  days,  during  which,  our  people  were,  much  afflicted  with 
a  grievous  sickness,  thought  to  proiceed  firom  the  air  of  the 
country.  Their  hands  and  feet  became  swelled,  and  their 
gams  became  so  sore  and  putrid  that  they  could  not  eat,  and 
uie  nadl  of  their,  breath  was  quite  intolerable  *\      With 

this 

SS  De  Farui  alleges  that  the  people  of  thit  river  were  not  so  black  as 
the  otlMT  AfincanSf  and  wore  habits  of  dlQerent  kinds  of  stufis,  both  cottna 
and  sOc,  of  various  colours,  and  that  they  understood  Arabic;  and  adds, 
that  fhejr  infarmed  De  Gama  there  were  white  people  to  the  eastwards,  who 
saHed  in  ships  Uke  those  of  the  Portuguese.  Osorius  likevnse  says,  that  one^of 
die  natives  spoke  Arabic  very  imperrectly^  and  that  De  Gama  left  two  of  Ins 
ccnvicts  at  this  place,  which  he  called  &ui  Rafael. — Clarke. 

23  There  b  no  circunutance  in  the  text  from  which  the  situation  of  this 
riyef  can  even  be  conjectured.  Garke,  p.  440,  alleges  that  it  was  Soffala ; 
and  yer,  in  a  note  in  his  preceding  page^  says,  ''That  De  Gama  seems  to  have 
passed  Cape  Corientes  during  &e  night,  and  to  have  kept  so  far  from  land, 
on  account  of  a  strong  cmrent  setting  on  shore,  as  not  to  have  noticed  So- 
hHau^  In  the  notes  on  the  Luuad,  this  river  of  Good  Signs  is. ascertained 
to  have  been  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Zambeze,  or  Cuama  River,  which 
divides  Mocaranga  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique ;  the  different  mouths  of 
which  run  into  the  sea  between  the  latitudes  of  19^  and  18<*  S. — £. 

24  They  were  evidently  afflicted  with  the  scurvy ;  and  accordingly  De 
Barns  refers  the  disease  to  its  proper  cause^  *^  Having  been  for  so  long  a 

-  time  confined  to  the  use  of  salt  fi&  and  com^pted  biscuit.— Clarke." 
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this  pestilent  infection  our  people  were  much  discooragedf 
and  many  of  them  died,  the  survivors  being  in  great  trouble 
and  perplexity.  But  De  Gama  took  much  care,  and  used 
much  diligence  for  their  recovery,  and  to  comfort  their  a£» 
fliction  $  continually  visiting  the  sick,  and  giving  them  tndbt 
wholesome  and  medicinal  things  as  he  had  provided  for  his  owa 
utie;  through  all  which  many  recovered  who  would  have 
died,  and  the  rest  were  thereby  greatly  comforted  and  eiH 
couraged. 

Having  repaired  the  ships,  and  provided  them  with  all 
necessaries  that  could  be  procured  at  the  river  of  Good 
Si^s,  the  fleet  departed  from  thence  on  Saturday  the  24th 
of  February. 

*^  At  this  period,  two  accidents  occurred  whidi  had  nearly 
frustrated  all  the  hopes  of  this  expedition.  De  Gama  being 
along  side  of  the  ship  commanded  by  his  brother,  with  whom 
he  wished  to  speak,  had  hold  of  the  chains,  when  the  boat 
was  carried  from  under  him  by  the  force  of  the  current,  but 
by  immediate  assistance,  he  and  his  boats  crew  were  provi- 
dentially saved.  Soon  ^erwards,  when  the  fleet  waspasahur 
the  bar  of  the  river,  the  ship  of  De  Gama  grounded  on  a  sand 
bank,  and  her  loss  was  for  some  time  considered  as  inevit- 
able ;  but  she  floated  again  with  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  to 
their  inexpressible  joy  received  no  damage  *^." 

As  there  was  little  or  no  wind,  the  fleet  stood  out  .to  sea  to 
avoid  the  shore,  and  about  vespers  on  Sunday,  they  desert 
three  snviH  islands  out  to  sea,  about  four  leagues  distant  firom 
;  each  other.  Two  of  these  were  replenished  with  trees^  but 
the  third  was  quite  bare.  Seeing  no  cause  to  delay  the  voy- 
r  age  in  examining  these  islands,  De  Gama  held  o^  fof  six 
days,  coming  always  to  anchor  at  night.  On  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  the  first  of  March,  they  came  in  sight  of  ^ur 
islands,  two  of  which  were  near  the  land,  and  th^e  otlieic  two 
farther  out  to  sea ;  and  the  fleet  steered  through  the  chaniyel 
next  morning,  the  ship  commanded  by  Coello,  as  being  the 
smallest,  going  first.  But  endeavouring  to  enter  a  certain 
harbour,  between  the  mainland  and  one  of  these  islands, 
Coello  missed  the  channel  and  ran  aground,  on  which 
the  other  ships  put  about  and  went  back.  They  soon  per- 
ceived seven  or  eight  boats  under  sail  coming  from  the  island 
which  was  a  good  league  distant  from  Coello,  at  which  sight 

they 

S5  Addition  to  the  narrative  of  Castaneda,  from  De  Barros.— Clarice. 
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they  were  much  rejoiced,  and  CoeUo  and  his  people  received 
them  with  much  demonstration  of  friendship  and  satisfaction* 
CoeUo  went  along  with  these  people  to  the  general,  and  pre- 
sented them,  saying,  that  here  was  a  quite  different  kind  of 
people  from  any  they  had  seen  hitherto.  Then  the  general 
commanded  to  let  them  go  a  seaboard  with  their  boats  *^,  as  he 
proposed  to  go  with  them  to  their  island  to  anchor  with  his 
ships,  that  he  might  see  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was,  and  if 
he  could  learn  any  certain  inteUigence  concerning  India. 
But  the  boats  continued  to  follow  our  ships,  making  signals^ 
and  caUing  to  our  people  to  wait  for  them ;  wherefore  the 
ships  came  to  anchor,  and  the  boats  came  to  our  fleet.  The 
people  on  board  were  of  good  stature  and  somewhat  black, 
clothed  in  dresses  of  cotton,  striped  with  sundry  colours  ; 
some  :girdled  to  their  knees,  while  others  carried  their  appa- 
rel on  their  shoidders  like  cloaks.  Their  heads  were  cover* 
eA  with  kerchiefs,  somewhat  wrought  with  sUk  and  gold 
thread,  and  they  were  armed  with  swords  and  daggers  like 
Moors.  In  their  boats,  also,  they  had  certain  musical  in- 
struments named  sagbtUs.  They  came  immediately  on  board 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  long  acquainted,  and 
entered  into  familiar  conversation  in  the  language  of  Algarve, 
and  would  not  be  known  as  Moors  ^^. 

The  general  ordered  these  people  to  be  well  entertained, 
and  they  eat  and  drank  willingly  of  whatever  was  set  before 
them^  aiier  which,  by  means  of  F^man  Alvarez,  who  could 
speak  their  language,  he  learned  that  the  island  to  which  th^ 
belonged  was  called  Monsambicke,  or  Mozambique,  on  whi<^ 
^as  a  town  full  of  merchants,  who  traded  with  the  Moors  <^ 
India,  who  bring  them  silver,  linen  cloth,  pepper,  ginger, 
silver  rings,  many  pearls,  and  rubies ;  and  that,  from  a  ooun<* 
try  behind,  they  procure  gold.  They  offered  likewise  to 
conduct  our  pec^le  into  the  harbour,  where  they  would  leara 
the  truth  of  these  things  more  fully.  On  consulting  with  the 
other  captains,  the  general  determined  upon  going  into  this 
harbour,  to  examine  more  accurately  into  these  reports,  and 

36  Tliis  obscure  expression  seems  to  mean  that  De  Gama  wbhed  them 
to  precede  the  ships*  and  point  out  the  way  into  the  harbour. — £. 

27  This  expression  has  probably  been  misunderstood  by  the  original 
translator.  It  appears  that  these  Moors  of  Moziimbique  spoke  Arabic,  here 
called  the  language  of  Algarve^  and  finding  themselves  understood  and  a&« 
awend  by  the  strangers,  mistook  the  Portuguese  for  Moors. — ^£. 
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to  procure  pilots  to  csrry  them  on  their  voyasne,  as  they  hfld 
no  one  in  the  fleet  who  knew  the  way.  Nicholas  Codb  was 
therefore  ordered  to  make  tlie  fir&t  essay,  and  to  take  the 
soundinjvs  x>f  the  bar,  his  ship  beine  the  smallest.  But  in  eiH 
tering,  he  touched  on  the  point  ot  uc  island  where  he  Ivoke 
his  hebn,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost;  but  by  good 
providence  he  got  oiF  with  no  farther  injurv.  He  now  famid 
the  bar  wos  quite  safe,  and  got  into  the  narbour,  where  he 
anchored  two  cross-bow  shots  from  the  town,  whidh  is  in  fit 
teen  degrees  towards  the  soudi^^.  The  harbour  is  vciy 
good,  the  town  is  plentifully  supplied  with  sach  provisions  as 
the  country  produces,  the  houses  being  constructed  of  straw^ 
and  the  inhabitants  Moors,  who  trade  to  Sofak  in  lame^  ves- 
sels that  liave  neither  tiecks  nor  nails,  their  planks  being  sewed 
together  with  cayro^  or  twine,  made  from  the  fibres  elf  the 
cocoa  nut  rind,  and  their  sails  of  mats  made  of  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  palm.  Some  of  these  vessels  use  compasses  of 
Genoa,  and  regulate  their  voyages  by  means  of  quadrants 
and  sea  charts.  With  these  Moors  the  Moors  of  India  trsde^ 
as  likewise  do  those  from  the  Red  Sea,  because  of  the  ffold 
which  is  to  be  had  here.  On  seeing  our  people,  the  Modis 
of  MozamUque  thought  the  Portuguese  had  been  Tmlts^ 
whom  they  knew  of  horn  the  Moors  who  dwell  on  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  those  who  were  first  at  our  ships  carried'inteDi» 
gence  to  the  xeque,  or  sheik,  which  is  the  title  of  the  gover- 
nor of  this  island  for  the  king  xA  Quiloa,  in  whose  temtoriea 
it  is  situated. 

**  Though  we  shall  afterwards  hare  occasion  to  invest^prte 
this  eastern  coast  of  Africa  more  fiiUy,  in  editing  particular 
voyages  to  its  shores,  some  notices  seem  here  to  be  proper^'* 
Owing  to  liis  keeping  at  a  distance  firom  the  shore  tor  se^ 
turity,  the  present  vbyi^  gives  little  knowledge  of  the  east* 
mn  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  even  difficult  to  assign  the  mi^ 
^y  stations  at  which  De  Crama  touched  l)etween  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Mozambique.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  river  of  Good  Signs,  as  being  probably  the  northern 
nouth  of  the  Delta  of  the  Zambeze,  now  called  Q^Unume^ 
from  a  fort  of  that  name  on  its  banks.    The  mouth  of  thia 

faraBcl^ 

S8  M onmimiae is  in  Ut.  15**  55'  S.  and  in  4i<>  of  £.  Umfn.-  £• 
89  The  obisrvitiom  here  inserted^  and  marked  with  inverted  commas  tre 
made  by  the  Editor  of  the  present  collection.    They  are  much  too  kNif  for 
insertion  in  the  form  of  a  note^  and  appeared  of  too  mnch  impoctanca  to  he 
onitted ;  heing  chiefly  from  Qarke,  1.  447*— £• 
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branch  mns  into  the  ^a  in  lat.  1$^  ^3'  S.  In  lus  |vui$«ig<^ 
fiom  the  Tara  de  Saial^ix  Christmas  Land»  $i>  nnnuii  fitun 
having  been  disooverai  on  Chrisitnuks  da\\  and  iiaiunU  in 
this  account  of  De  Gamas  voyi^.  Me  Lani  of  Oood 
Peopir^  De  Gama  missed  Qipe  Corientcs,  forming  the  S.  W. 
point  of  the  channel  of  Mozambique^  or  Inner  tessage^  as  it 
is  now  caUed,  and  overshot  Scrfak,  the  southern  extremity  of 
CoTiIhams  discoveries,  at  which  he  was  probal>Iy  directed  to 
touch,  as  Corinuuns  chart  might  have  been  of  some  use  to 
direct  his  £uther  pxt^^ress  to  Alien,  and  thence  to  Calicut 
or  Cananor,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 

**  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa  is  hitherto  very  little  known 
to  gec^niphy,  its  trade  being  entirdy  confined  to  the  Portu- 
ffuese,  who  have  settlements  at  Solala,  the  river  Zambeze, 
Mozambique,  Quiloa,  and  Melinda,  and  conceal  all  the  ciiv 
cumstances  respecting  their  foreign  possessions  with  infinite 
jealousy.  It  is  said  to  have  once  been  in  omtemplation  by 
the  British  government,  to  employ  Sir  Home  Popham  to 
make  a  survey  of  this  coast,  but  this  design  was  never  exe- 
cuted. Commodore  Blanket  remained  on  this  staticm  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  much  information  may  be  expected 
from  his  Journal,  some  drawings  of  the  coast  having  been 
already  made  for  charts,  which  are  preparing,  under  me  or- 
ders of  die  Admiralty.  About  the  year  1782,  a  great  mass 
of  geographical  information  was  collected  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  lodged  in  the  iBj^iti&h  Museum,  from  which  in- 
"formation  may  probably  be  derived  respecting  tliis  ooastf 
when  that  collection  shall  have  been  arranged  and  submit- 
ted to  the  public.  According  to  D'Apres,  aU  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  for  a  great  way  soudi  of  the  equinoctial,  b 
fined  by  a  range  of  islands,  whence  shoals  extend  to  the  dis- 
tance <»  a  league.  Tliese  islets  form  an  outer  diore,  with  a 
wmding  channel  within,  and  are  in  some  places  a  league 
from  the  coast  of  the  continent,  though  very  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  real  coast  Within  this  range  the  boats  or 
almadias  of  the  country  ply  backwards  and  forwards  in  great 
aafety,  in  the  intervening  channel. 

•  *•  Ptolemy  places  the  Prasum  pvmontoriumf  or  Green 
"Cape,  the  extreme  southern  boundary  of  ancient  know- 
leajge,  of  the  ea^t  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat  15^  SO'  S.  and  the 
Portuguese  universally  assiune  Mozambique  as  Prasum,  by 
which  classical  name  it  is  distinguished  in  the  ^Lusiad  of 
Camocns,  in  reference  to  the  voyage  of  De  Gama,  and  the 

near 
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near  coincidence  of  situation  gives  great  probability  to  this 
supposition,  npet^or  signifies  a  loek*  and  is  also  used  to  de- 
note a  sea-weed  of  a  similar  green  colour,  and  the  name 
may  either  have  been  derived  from  the  verdure  of  the  pointy 
or  from  the  seo^weeds  found  in  its  neighbourhood*  At  all 
events,  Pi'asum  cannot  be  farther  south  man  Cape  Corientes^. 
or  farther  north  tlian  Quiloa  or  the  Zanguebar  islands.. 
TIic  harbour  of  Mozambique  has  seldom  less  than  eight  or 
ten  fathom  water,  which  is  so  clear,  that  every  bank,  rockj^ ' 
or  shallow  can  be  easily  seen. 

<<  The  Moors,  so  often  mentioned,  are  supposed  by 
Bruce  to  have  been  merchants  expelled  from  Spain  by  Fer- 
dinand ami  Isabella,  who  first  fixed  their  residence  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  extending  themselves  eastwards^ 
formed  settlements  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  till  the  opfH^essions 
of  Selim  and  Soliman,  the  Turkisn  emperors,  interrupted 
their  commerce,  and  obliged  tliem  to  disperse  along  the  coast 
of  Abyssinia  and  eastern  Africa.  Besides  the  impossibiUtTy 
chronologically,  for  the  assigned  causes  having  produced  tne 
supposed  effect,  ^ere  is  no  necessity  for  havmg  recourse  to 
this  improbable  h^'pothcsis.  From  being  best  acquainted 
witli  their  Moorish  conquerors,  the  Spaniards  and  Pprtu«» 
guese  have  always  hcen  accustomed  to  name  all  the  Arabians 
Moors,  wherever  they  found  them,  and  even  gave  at  first 
the  name  of  Uack  Moors  to  the  Negroes^  whence  our  d4 
English  term  Blacks-moors.  It  is  well  known  that  the  A- 
rabs,  especially  after  their  conversion  to  Mahometanism,  were 
great  colonizers  or  conquerors ;  even  the  now  half-christian 
kingdom  of  Abyssinia  was  an  ear|y  colony  and  conquest  of 
the  pagan  Arabs,  and  its  inhabitants  are  consequently  isihiit 
Moors  in  the  most  extended  Portuguese  sense.  The  Arab, 
or  Moorish  kingdoms  along  the  African  coast  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  are  branches  from  the  same  original  stem,  and  the 
early  Mahometan  missionaries  were  both  zealous  and  success- 
ful iu  propagating  Islaemism  among  the  most  distant  pagan 
colonies  of  their  countrymen.  As  all  zealous  Mussulmen  are 
enjoined  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  and  commerce  mix^ 
largely  with  religion  in  the  holy  jourivey,  by  which  the  faith- 
ful from  every  distant  region  often  meet  at  Mecca,  and  iu* 
duce  each  other  to  extend  their  commercial  adventures  to 
new  regions,  it  may  possibly  have  been,  that  some  Moors 
originaUy  from  Spain,  may  even  have  reached  Mozambique 
beiore  the  time  of  De  Gama ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 

that 
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value,   and  asked  why  the  general  had  not  sent  him  scar* 
let,  which  he  chiefly  desii^ed. 

Soon  afterwards  the  governor  came  off  to  visit  the  ge- 
neral ;  who,  being  ajiprized  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  me 
ships  to  be  dressed  out  in  their  flags.     He  likewise  made 
all  the  sick  and  infirm  men  to  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
brought  a  good  many  of  the  most  alert  men  from  the  o- 
ther  ships,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  secretly  armed,  in  case 
of  any  violence  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Moors.     The 
governor  came  on  board,  accompanied  with  many  men,  alt 
well  apparelled  in  silk,   having  many  ivory  trumpets  and  o- 
ther  musical  instruments,  on  which  they  played  airaost  with- 
out ceasing.      The  governor  was  a  lean  man,  of  good  stature, 
dressed   in  a  linen  shirt  down  to  his  heels,  over  which  he 
wore  a  long  gown  of  Mecca  velvet,  having  a  cap  of  silk  of 
many  colours,  trimmed  with  gold,  on  his  head,  at  his  girdle 
he  wore  a  sword  and  dagger,  and  hod  silk  shoes.     The  ge- 
neral received  him  on  entcnng  the  ship,  and  led  .him  to  an 
awning,  trimmed  up  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able. 
The  general  then  begged  him  not  to  be  offended  that  no 
scarlet  had  been  sent,  having  brought  none  with  him,  and 
that  his  ships  only  contained  t^uch  merchandize  as  were. fit 
to  be  bartered  for  victujils  for  the  )iec>ple ;  and  that  his  only 
object  at  present  was  to  discover  the  way  to  the  Indies,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  been  sent  by  a  great  and  mighty  king, 
his  master.     All  this  was  conveyed  through  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Fernan  Martin  ^*.     The  general  then  ordered  an  en- 
tertainment of  the  best  meats  and  wines  which  the  ship  af- 
forded, to  be  set  before  the  governor  and  his  principal  atten- 
dants, of  all  which  they  partook  willingly,  even  drinking  wine 
with  good  will.     The  governor  asked  whether  they  came 
from  Turkey,  as  he  had  heard  say  that  the  Turks  were  a  fiir 
people  like  them,  and  desired  to  see  our  country  bows,  and 
the  books  of  our  law.     To  this  the  general  answered,  that 
he  and  his  men  were  not  from  Turkey,  but  from  a  kingdom 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  that  he  would  most  willingly  shew 
his  bows  and  other  weapons,  but  had  not  the  books  of  our 
law,  as  they  were  not  needed  at  sea.     Then  some  cross-bows 
were  brought,  which  were  bent,  and  shot  off*  in  presence  of 
the  governor,  also  some  of  our  harness  or  defisnsive  armour, 

with 
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with  all  of  which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  greatly  asto- 
nished. 

During  this  conference,  the  general  learnt  that  the  port  of 
Calicut  in  India  was  900  leagues  distant  from  Mozambique; 
and,  as  there  were  many  shoals  in  the  course,  that  it  was  ve- 
ry necessary  to  have  a  pilot  from  this  place.  He  learned  al- 
so that  there  were  many  cities  along  the  coast.  He  likewise 
understood,  that  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  was  far  from 
this  place,  in  the  inland  country  ^^.  Considering  the  expe- 
diency of  having  a  pilot,  the  genci^al  requested  to  have  two 
from  the  governor,  who  agreed  to  the  demand,  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  well  used.  The  reason  of  wishing  to 
have  two  was,  lest  one  might  die  during  the  voyage,  and  our 
people  were  much  pleased  with  this  promise.  The  governor 
came  a  second  time  to  visit  the  general,  and  brought  with 
him  both  the  pilots  whom  he  had  promised;  to  each  of 
whom  were  given  thirty  crowns  and  a  coat,  each  crown 
being  worth  five  shillings,  under  this  condition,  that  when- 
ever one  of  them  should  go  on  shore,  the  other  should  re- 
main on  board,  that  one  might  always  stay  by  the  ship  while 
in  harbour. 

Notwithstanding  these  friendly  meetings,  speeches,  and 
assurances,  it  soon  appeared,  after  the  departure  of  the  go- 
vernor, that  the  Moors  had  learned,  during  their  intercourse 
with  our  people,  that  they  were  Christians,  on  which  the  for- 
mer friendship  and  good  will  of  the  Moors  towards  them 
was  changed  to  wrath  and  fury,  and  they  henceforwards  used 
every  endeavour  to  kill  our  men,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  ships.  The  governor,  therefore,  and  his  people,  used  e- 
very  efibrt  for  this  mischievous  purpose,  and  had  certainly 
succeeded,  if  the  Almighty  had  not  moved  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  Moorish  pilots  who  had  been  received  into  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet,  to  reveal  the  same  to  the  general ;  wh«,  fearing 
lest  the  infidels  might  soddenlv  execute  their  purpose,  as  being 
numerous  in  comparison  to  his  small  company,  determined 
to  remain  no  longer  in  the  harbour.  Wherefore,  on  Satur- 
day the  10th  March  1498,  being  seven  days  after  hb  anv 
val,  he  quitted  the  harbour  of  Mozambique,  and  cast  an« 

chor 

5?  It  is  added  by  De  BsrnM,  that  diree  Abexlit^  or  AbyMinuiiiy  from  tbt 
taritory  of  Preste  Joaih,  eumt  oo  board  the  ^eet^  along  wkh  die  Bfoon 
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of  angels  in  thor  own  conntry,  they  lude  thctr  adorations  to  this  holy  pic- 
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chor  close  to  au  island,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  tbat 
place ;  intendiiigy  on  Sunday,  to  hear  mass  on  shore,  that 
tliey  might  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament,  which  had  not 
been  done  since  leaving  Lisbon. 

After  the  ships  were  come  to  anchor  in  this  place  of  safb* 
ty  from  being  burnt  by  the  Moors,  which  the  general  gfreal- 
ly  dreaded,  he  determined  to  go  back  to  Mozambique  m  hit 
Doat,  to  demand  the  other  pilot  who  had  been  promised,  biit 
who  still  remained  on  shore.     Leaving  his  brother  with  thtf 
fleet,  in  readiness  to  come  to  his  aid  if  needftil,  the  general 
went  towards  Mozambique  with  his  boat,  accompanied  by 
Nicholas  Coello  and  the  Moorish  pilot.     On  their  way  they 
saw  six  zambucos^  or  boats,  filled  with  Moors,  coming  towards 
them,  armed   with  long  bows  and   arrows,  and  also  with 
shields  and  spears.     The  Moors  called  to  our  people  to  come 
along  with  them  to  the  town  ;  and  the  Moorish  pilot,  ntfho 
explained  their  signals,  advised  the  general  to  do  so,  as  the 
governor  would  not  otherwise  deliver  the  other  pilot,  who 
still  remained  on  shore.     The  general  was  much  displeased 
at  this  advice,  believing  the  pilot  only  wished  him  to  ap- 
proach the  shore,  that  no  might  be  able  to  run  away,  and 
therefore  ordered   liim  to  be  secured  as  a  prisoner.      He 
likewise  gave  orders    to   fire   at  the    Moorish  boats  firom 
liis  ordnance.     When  Paulo  de  la  Gama  heard  the  shot, 
believing  the  general  to  be  in  more  danger  than  he  actually 
was,  he  immediately  came  with  the  ship  Bcrrio  under  sail 
to  his  aid.    On  seeing  this,  the  Moors  fled  away  in  such  haste 
that  the  general  could  not  overtake  them,  and  therefore  re- 
turned with  his  brother  to  where  the  other  ships  were  at  an- 
chor. 

.  Next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  general  and  all  his  men 
went  on  shore,  where  they  heard  mass,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment v;ry  devoutly,  having  confessed  the  evening  before. 
After  this  they  re-embarked  and  set  sail  the  same  day.  Hav- 
ing no  hope  of  procuring  the  other  pilot,  the  general  order- 
ed to  release  him  w^hom  he  had  confined,  and  carried  him 
on  the  voyage.  But  he,  willing  to  be  revenged  for  the  in- 
dignity he  had  experienced,  determined  on  carrying  the  For-' 
tuguese  fleet  to  the  island  of  Quiloa,  which  was  all  jpeopled 
with  Moors ;  and,  as  it  seemed,  intended  to  inform  the  king 
of  that  place  that  our  ships  belonged  to  the  Christians,  that 
he  might  destroy  them  and  kill  the  crews.  For  this  pur- 
pose, ne  crafUly  persuaded  the  general  not  to  be  m  trottble 

for. 
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for  want  of  the  other  pilot,  as  he  would  carry  him  to  a  great 
island,  an  hundred  leagues  firom  thence,  which  was  inha* 
bited  half  b}*  Mooi-s,  and  half  by  Christians,  who  were  al- 
ways in  war  with  each  other,  and  where  he  might  easily  find 
pilots  to  conduct  him  to  Calicut.  Though  the  general  was 
much  pleased  with  this  information,  he  yet  did  not  give  im- 
plicit credit  to  the  Moor,  but  promised  him  high  rewards  if 
he  carried  him  in  safcU*  to  that  countrj',  and  so  went  for- 
ward on  the  voyage  i^dth  a  scant  wind. 

On  the  Tuesday  the  fleet  was  still  in  sight  of  the  land 
from  which  they  took  th^r  departure,  and  remained  becalm- 
ed all  that  day  and  the  next.  On  Wednesday  night,  a  gen- 
tle '  breeze  ^rung  up  from  the  eastward,  on  which  the  fleet 
stood  ofi*  to  seaward,  but  on  Thursday  morning,  on  again 
making  the  land,  they  were  four  leagues  to  leeward  of  Mo- 
sambique,  whence  plying  to  windward,  they  came  back  that 
evening  to  the  island  where  they  had  heard  mass  on  the  Sun- 
day b^kre,  where  they  cast  andior  and  remained  eight  days 
waiting  for  a  &ir  wind.  While  here  at  anchor,  a  white 
Moor,  who  was  a  molak  or  minister  amcHig  the  Moors  of 
Mozambique,  came  on  board  the  generals  ship,  representing 
that  the  governor  was  much  grieved  at  the  breach  c^  peace 
and  firi^idship  between  them,  which  he  wouU  now  gladly  re- 
new. To  this  the  general  made  answer,  that  he  would  make 
no  peace  with  the  governor  unless  he  sent  him  the  other 
pilot  irfiom  he  had  hired  and  paid.  With  this  answer  the  molah 
departed,  and  never  came  back.  After  this,  while  still  wait- 
ing fiur  a  fair  wind,  there  came  another  Moor  on  board,  ac- 
companied with  his  son,  a  boy,  and  asked  the  general  to  give 
him  a  passage  to  die  ^tj  of  Melinda,  which  he  said  was  on 
-hb  way  to  CaUcnt.  He  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
.  country  near  Mecca,  whence  he  had  piloted  a  ship  to  Mo- 
zambique, and  would  ^adly  go  with  hun,  that  he  mi^ht  re- 
tom  to  his  own  coontry;  and  fiuther,  he  counselled  we  ge- 
neral not  to  remain  in  e^iectation  of  any  answer  from  the 
xe^ity  iriiD  he  was  sure  would  make  no  peace  with  him,  on 
aooount  of  his  hatred  to  the  Christians.  The  general  was  re- 
joiced at  the  oomii^  of  this  Moor,  expecting  to  acquire  in- 
filimaticm  bom.  him  concerning  the  straits  of  the  Ived  Sea^ 
and  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  between  Mozambique  and  Me- 
linda, fay  iriodi  he  had  to  sail,  and  therefore  gave  orders  to 
receive  ma  Moor  and  his  son  oa  board. 

As 
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As  the  ships  were  rather  short  of  water,  the  general  and 
the  other  captains  determined  upon  entering  the  narbour  of 
Mozambique,  to  take  in  what  they  needed;  but  ordered 
strict  watcn  to  Ik'  kept,  lest  tlie  Moors  should  set  the  ships 
on  fire.     They  entered  therefore  again  into  the  harbour  on 
Thursday  ;  anil  when  night  came,  they  went  in  their  boats  in 
search  of  water,  which  the  Moorish  pik>t  assured  them  was 
to  be  found  on  the  firm  land,  and  offered  to  guide  them  to 
the  place.     Lcavhig  Paulo  de  la  Gama  in  charge  of  the  slups^ 
and  taking  Nicholas  Cocllo  and  the  pilot  along  with  him  in 
the  boats,  the  general  went  on  shore  about  midnight  to  the 
place  where  the  pilot  said  that  water  was  to  be  had.     But  it 
could  not  be  found ;  whether  that  the  pilot  misled  them  in 
hope  of  escaping,  or  finding  he  could  not  escape,  did  so  out 
of  malice.     Having  spent  the  whole  night  fruitlessly  in  search 
of  water,  and  day  beginning  to  dawn,  the  general  returned 
to  the  ships  for  more  force,  lest  the  Moors  might  set  upon  him 
and  his  small  company  at  a  disadvantage.  Havmg  furnished  his 
boats  withalargcr  force  of  armed  men,  he  returned  to  the  sborey 
still  accompanied  by  Coello  and  the  Moorish  pilot,  who,  seeing 
no  means  of  escaping,  now  pointed  out  the  waterinjg-place  dose 
by  the  shore.     At  this  place  they  observed  a&)ut  twenty 
Moors  armed  with  darts,  who  shewed  as  if  they  meant  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  water.      The  general  th^efi^re 
gave  orders  to  fire  three  guns,  to  force  them  fi-om  the  shores 
that  our  men  might  be  able  to  land  unopposed.     Amased 
and  frightencil  by  the  noise  and  the  eficct  of  the  shot,  the 
Moors  ran  away  and  hid  themselves  in  the  bushes ;  and  our 
people  landed  quietly,  and  took  in  fresh  water,  returning  to 
the  ships  a  little  before  sunset.      On  arriving,  the  general 
found  his  brother  much  disquieted,  because  a  Negro,  belong'- 
Jng  to  John  Cambrayes,  the  pilot  of  Paulo  de  la  Gama^ 
.had  run  away  to  the  Moors,  though  himself  a  Christian  ^^. 

Upon  Saturday  the  24th  of  March,  being  the  eve  of  the 

annunciation  of  our  Lady,  a  Moor  appeared  early  in  the 

morning  on  the  shore,  abreast  of  the  ships,  calling  out  in  a 

loud  and  shrill  voice,  **  that  if  our  men  wanted  any  more 

.  water  they  might  now  come  for  it,  when  they  would  find 

such 


n4  Mr  Clarke,  Progr.  of  Marit.  Disc.  I.  464^  strangely  misrepresents  this 
»ry  ;  saying,  **  that  the  pilot  j"""'--^         •-- 
Moqrs,  though  a  Christian.  —E. 
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and  flee  into  another  island  within  the  country  '*.  This  be- 
ing donCy  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  on  Tuesday  the  27th  of 
March,  and  dcjiartcd  Irom  Mozambique)  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  two  little  rocks,  whicli  they  colled  St  George,  and 
where  they  came  to  anchor  in  waiting  for  a  wind,  which  was 
now  contrary.  Soon  afterwards  the  wind  came  fiur  and 
they  departed,  but  the  wind  was  so  light,  and  the  currents 
so  strong,  that  they  were  forced  in  a  retrograde  course. 

The  general  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  one  of  the 
Moors  taken  by  his  brother  at  Mozambique  was  a  pilot,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  navigation  to  Calicut.     Proceeding 
on  their  voyage,  they  came,  on  Sunday  the  first  of  April,  to 
certain  islands  very  near  the  coast,  to  the  first  of  which  they 
gave  the  name  oillha  da  Agoutado^  because  the  Moorish  pikrt 
of  Mozambique  was  here  severely  whipt  by  order  of  the  ge- 
neral, for  having  falsely  said  that  these  islands  were  part  of 
the  continent,  and  likewise  for  not  shewing  the  way  to  the 
watering-place  at  Mozambique,  as  before  related.       Being 
cruelly  whipt,  the  Moor  confessed  that  he  had  brought  theni 
to  this  place  expressly  that  they  might  perish  on  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  these  islands,  which  were  so  numerous  and  so  dose 
together,  that  they  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each 
otlier.     On  this  the  general  stood  out  to  sea,  and  on  Friday 
the  kh  of  April  '^,   standing  to  the  north-west,  he  came  in 
sight,  before  noon,  of  a  great  land,  with  two  islands  near  the 
coast,  around  which  were  many   shoals.     On  nearing  the 
shore,  the  Moorish  pilots  recognized  it,  and  said  that  the 
CIu*istian  inland  of  Quiloa  was  three  leagues  astern  j  on  which 
the  general  was  much  grieved,  believing  certainly  that  th6 
natives  of  Quiloa  had  been  Christians,   as  represented  by  Ae 
pilots,  and  that  they  had  purposely  taken  a  wrong  course  that 
the  ships  might  not  come  there.     The  pilots,  to  conceal  their 
treachery,  alleged  that  the  winds  and  currents  had  carried 
the  ships  farther  than  they  reckoned.     But  in  truth,  they 
were  more  disappointed  in  tliis  than  even  the  general,  as  they 
had  reckoned  upon  being  here  revenged  upon  the  Portuguese, 
by  having  them  all  slain.     In  this  God  preserved  our  peo{^ 

-from 

n5  According  to  De  Barros,  after  the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  towo^  die 
zeqiie  sent  Dc  Gama  a  pilot  to  navigate  Codlo't  ship,  from  whom  De  Otmn 
learnt  that  Calicut  was  a  months  voyage  from  Mozambtqile.— dadoe^  L 

S6  If  Sunday,  as  above,  were  the  first  of  April,  the  Friday  following  tooaX 
have  been  the  6th. — ^E. 
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after  at  low  water  die  St  Raphael  was  quite  dry  on  a  sand  bank, 
havinff  taken  no  harm  in  striking.  While  waiting  for  the 
tide  ot  flood,  our  people  named  these  sands  Os  ba'txos  de  Sam 
Rqfaelj  or  the  Shoals  of  St  Raphael,  and  named  certain  islands 
and  hills  of  the  continent,  then  in  sight,  the  islands  and  hilb 
of  St  Raphael 

While  the  ship  remained  thus  dry,  and  the  people  walking 
about  on  the  sand,  they  saw  two  boats  full  of  Moors,  who 
came  to  our  ships,  bringing  many  sweet  oranges,  much  bet- 
ter than  those  of  Portugal  These  men  told  the  general  not 
to  fear  any  damage  to  the  sliip  which  was  aground,  as  she 
would  float  uninjured  with  the  next  flood ;  and  the  general 
was  so  much  pleased  with  tliis  good  heartening,  that  be  gave 
them  several  presents,  which  they  accepted  with  many  thanks  ; 
and  understanding  that  our  fleet  intended  to  put  in  at  Mom- 
baza,  they  requested  to  be  carried  thither.  The  general 
granted  their  request,  and  permitted  them  to  remain  on 
board,  the  others  returning  from  our  ships  to  their  own 
country  ^^.  When  it  was  full  sea,  the  St  Raphael  floated 
and  got  off  the  shoal,  and  the  fleet  proceeded  on  its  vby^ 
age. 

Following  the  coast  to  the  north-east^-ards,  the  fleet  came 
to  anchor  outside  of  the  bar  of  the  harbour  of  Mombaza, 
about  sunset  of  Saturday  the  7th  of  April.  Mombaza  is  on 
an  island  very  near  the  shore  of  the  continent,  and  has  pleo^ 
ty  of  provisions,  such  as  millet,  rice,  and  cattle,  both  large 
and  small,  all  well  grown  and  fat,  especially  the  sheep,  whith 
are  uniformly  without  tails ;  and  it  abounds  in  poultry.  It  h 
likewise  very  pleasant,  having  many  orchards,  abounding  in 
pomegranates,  Indian  figs,  oranges,  both  sweet  and  sour^ 
lemons,  and  citrons,  with  plenty  of  pot-herbs,  and  it  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water.  On  this  island  there  is 
a  city  having  the  same  name,  Momabza,  standing  in  lat.  4^  8L 
which  is  handsomely  built  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea. 
The  entrance  of  the  haven  has  a  mark  or  l)eacon,  and  on  the 
very  bar  there  is  a  little  low  fort,  almost  level  with  the  water^'. 

Most 

37  The  text  is  b  ere  obscure ;  but  it  would  appear  tkat  only  some  of  the 
men  belonging  to  these  two  boats  remained  on  board,  and  the  rest  returned 
to  the  coast.  Not  that  the  Moorish  pilots  firom  Mozambique  were  here  dit* 
missed,  as  the  text  of  Lichefild's  translation  seems  to  insinuate.— £. 

S8  Motta,  in  the  Portuguese  East  Indian  Pilot^^places^diis  town  in  lat,  5* 
50'  S.    He  says  the  entrance  is  much  incommoded  with  shoals^  and  so  njir- 

row 
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Most  of  the  houses  of  this  place  are  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
having  the  ceilings  finely  constructed  of  plaster,  and  the 
streets  are  very  handsome.  This  city  is  subject  to  a  king  of 
its  own,  the  inhabitants  being  Moors,  some  of  whom  are 
white  and  others  brown  '^.  The  trade  of  this  city  is  exten- 
sive, and  its  inhabitants  are  well  dressed,  especially  the  wo- 
men, who  are  clothed  in  silk,  and  decorated  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  harbour  is  good  and  much  frequented 
by  shipping,  and  it  receives  from  the  Afiican  continent, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  great  quantities  of  honey,  wax,  and 
ivory. 

liie  general  did  not  enter  the  harbour  that  night  because 
it  grew  late,  but  commanded  to  hoist  the  flags  in  compliment, 
which  the  people  did  with  much  mirth  and  joy,  in  hope  that 
they  had  come  to  an  island  in  which  there  w^ere  many  Chris- 
tians, and  that  next  day  they  might  hear  mass  on  shore. 
They  had  likewise  great  hope  that  the  sick,  who  were  almost 
the  whole  crews,  might  here  recover  their  health ;  though, 
indeed,  they  were  much  reduced  in  number,  many  having 
died  during  the  voyage.     Soon  afler  our  ships  came  to  an« 
chor,  although  night  approached,  a  large  boat,  containing 
about  a  hundred  men,  all  armed  with  swords  and  targets, 
was  seen  coining  towards  the  fleet.     On  reaching  the  gene- 
rals ship,  they  would  have  all  come  on  board  with  their  wea- 
pons, but  the  general  only  permitted  four  of  their  principals 
to  come  aboard,  and  even  they  unarmed ;  causing  them  to  be 
told  in  their  own  language,  that  they  must  excuse  his  pre- 
caution, being  a  stranger,  and  not  knowing  therefore  whom 
he  might  trust.     To  tnose  whom  he  permitted  to  come  on 
board  he  gave  courteous  entertainment,  presenting  them  with 
such  conserves  as  he  had,  of  which  they  readily  partook ;  and 
he  requested  of  them  not  to  take  ill  that  he  had  thus  refused 
entrance  to  so  many  armed  men.     They  said  that  they  had 
merely  come  to  see  him,  as  a  new  and  rare  thing  in  their 
country,  and  that  their  being  armed  was  merely  because  such 
was  the  custom  of  the  country,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  Tliey 

also 

row  in  some  places  as  not  to  «zceed  the  length  of  a  ship.  This  city  is  said 
to  have  once  stood  on  a  peninsula^  converted  into  an  island  by  cutting  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus. — Clarke^  1. 469. 

89  This  may  be  understood  that  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  unmixed 
Arabsj  comparatrrely  whites  $  while  others  were  of  a  mixed  race  between 
these  and  the  original  natives,  perhaps  likewise  partly  East  Indian  Maho- 
iMans,  «f  a  similar  origin.— £. 
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also  said,  that  the  king  of  Mombaza  expected  his  arrival^  and 
would  have  sent  to  visit  him,  if  it  liad  not  been  so  late,  but 
certainly  would  do  so  next  day.  Their  kmg,  tliey  added, 
was  rejoiced  at  his  arrival,  and  would  not  only  be  glad  to  see 
him,  but  would  load  his  ships  with  spices.  .  They  also  said 
tliat  there  were  many  Christians  on  the  island,  who  lived  by 
themselves  ;  at  which  the  general  was  much  pleased,  believ- 
ing their  story,  which  agreed  with  what  the  two  pilots 
had  said.  Yet  he  entertomed  some  jealous  doubts,  for  all 
their  &ir  speeches,  and  wisely  suspectud  the  Moors  had  come 
to  see  if  they  could  lay  a  train  to  take  our  ships.  lu  this  he 
was  perfectly  right,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  that  this  was 
their  sole  intent.  The  king  of  Mombaza  had  received  per- 
fect intelUgence  that  wc  were  Christians,  and  of  all  that  we 
had  done  at  Mozambique,  and  plotted  to  be  revenged,  by 
taking  our  ships  and  killing  our  men. 

Next  day,  being  Palm  Sunday,  still  prosecuting  his  wicked 
purpose,  the  king  sent  some  white  Moors  with  a  mesaase  to 
the  general,  declaring  his  great  joy  at  our  arrival,  inviting 
him  into  the  harbour,  and  engaging  to  supply  him  with  aS 
■things  he  might  be  in  need  of;  and,  in  token  of  amity,  sent 
him  a  ring,  a  sheep,  and  many  sweet  oranges,  citrons,:  and 
.sugar  canes.  Those  white  Moors  were  likewi^  instructed  to 
pretend  that  they  were  Christians,  and  that  there  were  many 
Christians  in  the  island.  All  this  was  so  well  counterfeited, 
that  our  people  actually  believed  them  to  be  Christians,  on 
which  account  the  general  received  them  with  much  courtesy, 
and  made  them  some  presents,  sending  a  message  to  the  king 
that  he  would  certainly  come  farther  into  the  harbour  nest 
day.  He  also  sent  a  present  to  the  king  of  a  fine  bcanch  of 
coral.  And,  for  the  greata:  security,  he  sent  along  with  these 
white  Moors,  two  of  our  banished  men,  who  had  been  em- 
harked  expressly  for  such  hazardous  undertakings,  or  for  be- 
ing left  on  shore  where  it  might  ]»e  deemed  expedient,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  various  places, 
and  to  be  taken  on  board  again.  These  men,  and  the  Mocnts 
who  had  been  on  board,  were  met  in  landing  by  a  number  of 
people,  curious  to  see  and  examine  them,  who  accompanied 
them  all  the  way  to  the  kings  palace,  where  they  had  to  pass 
through  three  several  doors,  each  guiurded  by  an  armed  parr 
ter,  before  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  king  was*  They 
found  the  king  in  no  very  great  state,  yet  he  received  then^ 
well,  and  commanded  the  Moors  who  had  brought  them  on 

^  shore 
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shore  to  shew  them  the  city.     In  going  through  the  sty 
our  men  saw  many  prisoners  in  irons  ;  but,  not  knowing  tht* 
language,  they  could  not  ask  who  or  what  these  were,  yet  lit- 
lieved  they  might  be  Christians,  as  our  genera!  was  inlormed 
by  the  Moorish  pilots,  and  the  kifigs  two  me^engerfe,  than* 
there  were  Christians  on  the  island,   and  that  the  Cfaristiaitt 
and  the  Moors  had  wars  together.     O'-r  men  vere  ]i)Lwv^ 
carried  to  the  house  in  which  the  merchant??  »f'  ludia   cweit, 
who  were  said  to  be  Christians,     'iliese  peojJe,  ieaniini'  ^ha*. 
our  men  were  Christians,  she^'ed  much  'yj\-  at  f^jw'iw  tij'-iii, 
embracing  and  banqueting  them,  and  diewed  th-ai.  t  pj«^;«. 
of  paper  on  which  the  figure  of  the  Hoh*  Ghosl  vafe  uiuiiivC, 
which  they  worshipped  on  their  kneefe,   with  ^t  '.-u*  bJi****  o* 
devotion,  as  if  they  had  been  wliat  thej-  prci»*?jded-  'J  'ne  M«/vri 
then  informed  our  men  by  sijmv,  that  lliwe  wer*.  ninvv  uiii*^ 
Christians  at  another  place,  too  far  ior  carryiujr  xtitnu  ti*«ff*: ; 
but  that  they  should  be  conducted  to  tiee  th'.*»j  wh*;ij  our  niii|r 
came  into  the  harbour.  All  this  wa»  doij<e  crui*.b\-  vu  *:u\ak*:  ouf 
people  into  the  harbour,  where  the}  we?e  aev>;riiiiiieO  iv  du- 
stroy  them  all. 

After  our  two  men  had  teen  the  ^r.v.  tu<r.  «^«  *AffiUuiiiAX 
back  to  the  king,  who  ordered  thetL  tc-  ia  »u«fiAi  |!t''jf*^: 
pepper,  cloves,  and  wheat,  giriiijp  then:  wmiyi^?:  o*   Xmh  aJ 
to  be  carried  to  the  general,  vrdi  ht^vruw^:  tiin*  ui-  ituf  j(<«3«* 
store  of  all  these  commodities,  unc  wuuxc  irfv<  um.  uv  kii^« 
ing  if  he  desired  it.     The^'  wer«r  iik*rv  i«<  lUiC;  tiot'  u*  i(4«c' 
great  plenty  of  gold,  silver,  amuef.  *n«r.   i^v^v.  ai^c    vtij«;# 
riches,  which  he  woold  adl  at  knt'*fr  p*j<^.  tioti   ti««f;.   ^^jugt 
be  bought  in  any  other  phoe.  -  Tint  UMfs»0sn)t*  wa»  f>f  oo^ii-  «/r 
on  Monday  to  the  general;  wiiOj  h»;tirni^  iw  kii#>',   «yn*.#  w. 
fiimish  him  with  abadingof  thetfH  cuuifijufJiUi^i-.  «»«&  muf^ 
rejoiced,  and  was  mudi  pl^KMsd  witr  tlj>:  iiilo«iiiai#</t  i/i  <>.y.4 
by  the  two  oonvibts,  and  thar  g*/ud  f«jjur  o*  ti«i  )>,<>)i«i    « ••  ■ 
aiid country,  and  moreeKpecialTv  oi-  tti.<^uti*  «>*  tJ**  '•v'>  *.*./^ 
tians  whom  dieyhad  seen  iu'tii^  iiou^.  u^  Us*  ImIiui.  »i«i# 
chants.     After  a  oonsultatkiD  witL  ti*«r  i^m^r  «^]/uiii«r,  <•  m«,. 
determined  to  enter  the  port  ijhxi  dav.   mmC  i«.  ;«"/>]#»  Ua 
spices  offiefed  by  the  king  of  JCamUofc.  \du-f    wii^ri.    i*.  m/i 
tinue  the  voyage  to  Calient ;  and,  if  tin-*  «x/u#o  i*->»  i^vMut 
similar  articles  there,  to  return  onAAstiUs^  witi.  ^i*ii'  imi^h'  i^ 
got  in  this  place.    In  the  meauuuK,  MntrfuJ  ^il  ttM  b^^/i. 
visited  our  ships,  condnctin||r  th«iuhi4i«s^   wtilj  juuifii  |^;ia^ 
nesB  and  famiility,  and  ennrisfr  an  tipp«sti««uA4.  ^  U'*«<*.4;»ii.|. 
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and  kindness  to  our  people,  as  if  they  had  been  long  and  fa- 
miliarly acquainted. 

When  the  tide  of  flood  was  sufficiently  advanced  on 
the  following  morning,  the  general  gave  orders  to  weigh  an- 
chor, intending  to  carry  the  ships  into  the  harbour.  But 
the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  not  wiUing  that  he  and 
his  company  should  fall  into  the  snare  which  the  Moors  had 
laid  for  their  destruction,  interposed  to  avert  the  danger,  and 
to  work  their  safiety.  For,  when  the  generals  ship  had  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  was  about  to  enter  tne  port,  she  touched  on 
a  shoal  by  the  stern ;  upon  which,  he  immediately  let  fidl  his 
anchor  again,  which  was  likewise  done  by  the  other  detains. 
Seeing  this,  the  Moors  who  were  on  board  concluded  uint  he 
would  not  enter  the  harbour  that  day,  and  instantly  took  to 
their  boat,  which  was  alongside,  and  made  for  the  citjr :  At 
the  same  time,  die  pilot  of  Mozambique  leapt  from  the  stem 
of  the  admirals  ship  into  the  water,  and  was  taken  into  the 
boat  by  the  Moors.  The  admiral  called  out  to  them  to  bring 
him  back,  but  aU  in  vain  ;  on  which  he  began  to  suspect  that 
the  Moors  and  their  king  had  evil  intentions  towards  him  and 
his  people,  and  was  thankful  for  the  accident  which  had  de- 
tained him  from  the  harbour,  and  preserved  him  from  the 
purposed  treachery.  After  explaining  his  apprehensions  to 
the  other  captains,  he  commanded,  in  the  evening  of  this  day, 
that  two  of  the  Moors  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at  Mozam- 
bique should  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  any  treachery  was  intended,  and  to  force  them  to 
disclose  the  same.  This  was  done  by  dropping  melted  bacon 
upon  their  flesh ;  and  tlicy  iiumediately  confessed  that  trea- 
son was  intended,  and  that  the  pilots  had  escaped  by  swim- 
ming from  the  ship,  as  fearing  the  same  had  been  discovered. 
On  this  confession,  the  general  resolved  on  no  account  to 
enter  the  harbour ;  yet  determined  to  put  another  Moor  to 
the  torture,  to  leam  if  he  were  in  confederacy  with  the  rest» 
But  this  Moor,  on  seeing  preparations  made  for  the  purpose,  , 
although  his  hands  were  bound,  leapt  into  the  sea ;  which  was 
likewise  done  by  another  Moor  before  day -light 

Having  thus  discovered  the  secret  mischiefs  which  had 
been  prepared  against  him,  the  general  gave  thanks  to  God, 
by  whose  good  providence  he  and  his  people  had  been  de- 
livered from  imminent  hazard  of  death  among  the  infidels ; 
whereupon  he  and  his  company  joined  in  the  Salve  regina  with 
great  devotion.     After  th^,  lest  the  Moors  might  attempt 

any 
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any  thing  againit  iheir  &^bst  mnias  "an 

strong  and  viplazn  nrxDfsd  -yifiix  ii-  Uc 

notice,  thai  ail  the  tikk  szkiqc  onr  peosie-  viii 

many,  began  ^r&btsrjj  lo  "ks:  wL  jujol 

Mombaza ;  su  lliit  in  Uik  liiuf-  ir  i 

clanger,  they  found  ihaimk^  «Hinc  mit  k^uf;.  us^mL  ji 

human  hope,  ami  iex  ^ix^^  iitf-  arrinMnc  dHme-  tf. 

for  which  restton  it  dAi  cct  at  «'  ■imiL.^r  u-tiif^ 

and  supematurfj  pa>E^£r  <£  (mu  jmneumBn-  fmnE-s:  tn*; 

culiar  instant  time  cf  xtted,  iar  i&e  pmevBUA.  ir 

and  distressed  perKOfe,  viicKe  cmrr  iiope  cr  «aDS7 

After  the  night  vaich  wak  «eL.  iJtfHK:  cr  lie-  liferru  iec 

cable  by  which  they  bj  ai  mjc^Kir  ^Mi^Jiy^T  >»  c 

^  great  tunny,  of  vhicfa  ib/ert:  vepE*  ibbot  jbl  insi  yan^  '^is 

large  and  eicceUent  food :  Bcz^  on  ^vn^ 

thecircain»t-iioe,thevp««-«i^-        " 

their  en^nies  the  Moon,  uaaat  ^ 

about  the  cable,  and  were  mrrir^g  k 

that  the  8hq>  migfat  drift  on  tinmt  wmciaL  a  |V9  « 

On  seeing  diis,  our 

and  gave  notice  to  the 

against  omilar  atrempii 

phael  want  immediately  to  dbe 

found  some  of  the  Moon 


the  foremast,  who 
along  with  those  who  had 
certain  boats  that  wcfe  in 
which,  as  our  people 
number  c^the  Bioois, 
haste. 

Our  fleet  still  remained 
the   Wednesday  and 
which  nights  the  Moon 

close  by  the  shore,  whenee  mmt^i  rjutan  mnm  'a  -U^  4u^. 
endeavouring  to  cot  our 
strict  watch,  that  thej 
however,  w^e  always  in 

Moors  might  born  oar  dripai  and  it  .^^  ^^^^^  -^  m,^ 
did  not  mwe  the  attempt  by  Mnni  ^  tl^  «lucH  tli^  ikt^  m 
the  harbour,  which,  in  aO  mmmm  pnkitkMcj^'%0j  Mt^  m^^ 
ceeded  in,  killing  and  dau^iuf  aa  aiL  fe  -»«r  vt^^t^^^ 
tured  that  they  were  detenvd  Imoa  m^kimtC  ^^  Wim^^ 
from  fear  of  tlie  onfaumce  in  mm  ikifm  $  bw  -^mm^ir  ii^4f^ 
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appear  to  us  as  the  cause  of  their  not  using  men  force,  it 
was  assuredly  the  good  pleasure  and  fisiyour  of  God,  that  put 
their  hearts  in  fear  against  making  an  open  attack,  by  which 
we  were  preserved  from  the  execution  of  their  cruel  purposes 
towards  us. 

The  reason  of  the  general  remaining  during  the  two  days 
off  Mombaza  was,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  procure  two 
pilots  from  thence  to  carry  him  to  Calicut,  without  which 
assistance  the  voyage  would  have  been  very  difficult,  as  oar 
pilots  had  no  knowledge  of  that  country.  But  finding 
none  were  to  be  had,  he  took  his  departure  from  that 
place  on  Friday  morning,  though  with  a  very  light  wind. 
On  leaving  the  anchorage,  he  was  forced  to  leave  one  cf 
his  anchors  behind,  as  the  crew  was  so  completely  exhanst^ 
ed  by  hauling  up  the  rest,  that  tliey  were  unable  to  weigh 
this  one.  It  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Moors,  and  car- 
ried into  their  city,  where  it  was  deposited  near  the  kings 
palace.  When  Don  Francisco  de  Almeida,  first  vioevoy  of 
the  Indies,  took  this  place  from  the  Moors,  this  anchor  was 
there  found,  as  I  shall  afterwards  relate  in  the  second'book 
of  this  work. 

Departing  thus  from  McMnboza,  the  fleet  continued  its 
voyage  along  the  coast  to  the  north-east,  and  having  very 
light  wind,  was  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  evening 
near  the  shore,  about  eight  leagues  from  Mombaza.  To- 
wards the  dawn  of  next  day,  two  sambuccos,  or  little  pin- 
naces, were  seen  about  three  leagues  to  the  leeward  of  the 
fleet,  and  out  at  sea ;  on  which,  in  hope  of  procuring  some 
pilots  who  could  carry  him  to  Calicut,  the  general  ordered 
the  anchors  to  be  weighed,  and  he  and  the  other  captains 
gave  chase  to  the  sambuccos  the  whole  of  that  day.  To- 
wards vespers,  the  general  come  up  with  and  captured  one 
of  these  pinnaces,  but  the  other  escaped  to  the  land.  •  In  the 
captured  pinnace  there  were  seventeen  Moors,  among  whom 
was  an  old  man,  who  seemed  master  over  the  rest,  and  had 
his  young  wife  along  with  him.  In  this  boat  there  was  great 
store  of  silver  and  gold,  and  some  victuals.  On  the  same  e- 
veiing  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  off  Melinda,  which  is  eighteen 
leagues  from  Mombaza,  and  is  in  lat.  3^  Si  This-plaeo 
has  no  good  harbour,  being  only  an  almost  Open  roadstead, 
having  a  kind  of  natural  pier  or  reef  of  rocks  on  wUoh' the 
sea  beats  with  much  violence,  owing  to  which  the  shim  hftve 
to  ride  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore;  •  The  dtv 

9  stands 
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stands  in  a  broad  open  plain,  along  the  ahcre,  iniJTOunrl' 
ed  with  manv  pafans  and  oeber  soru  of  tree^  vbicb  are 
green  the  vfac^  jeax.  It  h^  also  manj  gardens  and  orch- 
ards, aboandfng  vrch  all  kL^^d*  of  herb^  and  fmlu,  and  roanj 
fountains  %i£.  g'^jod  vater.  Tlieir  oran^^es  are  particnUrtjr  c-x- 
oeDeni,  Tery  Lir^  ai::^!  svds=^  TLev  hare  aiao  abunrlance  r>f 
miUei  and  rice«  pMSxrj  boch  cf  cao^  and  ibeep,  an^i  great 
store  of  fine  ptic^trj,  T^^^ri  ajre  *err  cheap.  Mei:nr}a  w  a 
large  ctrr,  wiih  iiir  sGretL-,  ar.tf  rr-iiij  gociri  hoc*»-'a  of  ^tone 
and  limep  c;:ni;fc;rT'.g  se^rril  •iiiir-jji,  -ri^  vtodov^,  ar^i  h^T- 
ing  &em*:.fd  rcnQ  r:.hV  or  ^-.»=  uui  eajth-  TTu*  nativ*  i-r>- 
habctan:^  are  biaki,  ac-¥iLlp-."^.ci:r'JIi:r^  lacdiai,  hiiTing  c&ried 
hair;  bet  raon.^  icriz^-fr*  7is:r:  diiiTier  ar.d  dvj;il  in  :he 
dtv,  wfao  are:  ilociri  :-::ei  X:-xrii^  -sii:  o-jr.»iuct  d:*«v.seiTfts  In 

sort.  The^e.  z-jC1  iLie  ^"l  •-  ipnr  i.*  i:+,  ^-.1  rui-E**f;  j  'uc  bewiwr 
the  ginfie  dtiej  ir-*  :r-:Sr^;  in  ii.k,  -^r  r.rje  ^riilS  cf  'XCi-;ii, 
thoizga  icme  wiar  ^iicr:  .:!:cl:c  di'*«Lt.+,  irter  d-.ii  r-ui  iwh;cn. 
On  their  hifoiis  zii^  vt*ar  viarr-ur.  :uy±.s  '»m.--r-,uidr*if  witfc 
siBl  aod  arui.  T^^fy  t^-ot  i^:  .-.cii  'ioi^gpMr!-.  '"jrr«ir/.enCi»ii 
with  iLkdc   ::jiiA;i»  .;f  i-ji;:-7   c;:u:i;-."%.     uui   i^n   :jx^jr.AitxcA 

with  how^  Jiui  jrrriwi.   ukihc  iT-jac  ^eiigi^.r  in  ir"i;i*r-,  it 

honesEiicii .  Ten  :LiHr:^   ^s   \  ^'imait'.n  iavind^  ;n  tTiia  rrj^t^  t'^^ 

rittSTjra  dS»L^leiic  :ii:ritinu»:u  inr.  'iw,  V'unea  -^f  Mtiii'Aila 

Cambiwa  in  Luxia,  v-.i:  vri  rr^riZ  .iii  :•  !:iiii;Di  inr:  t/.hV  v> 
in£«>  ciot^  Aur  xnul.  "vaicn  .s  rr.nni:  .n  ":iis  v.nnr.— .  is*  jii.*nr-.H#i 

tick  tlbie  Jiixabicuus  if  ^'C*:ir.i:a  >::«:h;iiifi('  vt.i  -:\i'  .v.*'r^:';it,;M 
of  CaKfcatKt  ir  ^irjMjer.  :  s  lU'Jiiz^i  i v.*r.  in < '  %vr *^n  •  'rj \\ .  -. .  i-i *» 
pro£r  amf  jtf^antntfp  u'virli  ^nr'.Hf).  '7\t*  4.n«r  :f -Jim  ^:t.y 
is  a  MoGTy.  wfiui  J4  ^Tr.ifi  v:t:i  ;ir  .TH^r.-*  ;titf,»  .um  my  -,?*  ini* 
cs  tiiiB  (Siasc  11  rne  *iiit;r.iriiTi>.  ^:nij  «r'"**f:  v»r 
tbw  istsr^  "tie  iei»?r*i  mil  iil  :i*»  ;*»nf3if»  ;r'  :i*»  .V*»i: 
Bui:!!  Jesnicad  it  •:*;»; nrj  i  T:r-  /.!:■-♦' t. rj I nij  :ii,ft#»  *,r 
^  ktp  and  isve 'honk^  'o  '^'vl  or  lu»:r  .>-i»»  -.r.iv*!.     2*«- 

cut,  AeifeaeEU  gwnnanitpft  'n  ^.ime  i^  inf:Aor,  .u#!aain«{  ">v 

TOL.£if  "^  to^ 
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use  his  eiulcavours  for  this  purpose.  For,  hitherto,  be  could 
not  learn  from  the  Moors  he  had  lately  captured,  whether 
mny  of  them  were  pilots ;  and  though  he  had  tlireatened  them 
with  the  torture,  they  always  persisted  in  declaring  tliat  none 
of  tlicm  had  any  skill  in  pilotage. 

Next  day,  being  Easter  eve,  the  old  Moor  who  bad  beeii 
made  prisoner  in  the  pinnace,  told  the  general  that  there 
were  four  ships  belonging  to  Christians  of  the  Indies  at  M^ 
linda,  and  engaged,  it  the  general  would  allow  him  and  the 
other  Moors  to  go  on  shore,  he  would  provide  hini,  as  his 
ran«>om.  Christian  pilots,  and  would  farther  supply  him  with 
every  thing  he  might  need.  Well  pleased  with  the  speeches 
of  the  old  Moor,  the  general  removed  his  hhips  to  within 
half  a  league  of  the  city,  whence  hitherto  no  one  came  off  to 
our  fleet,  as  they  feared  our  men  might  make  them  prisoners; 
for  they  had  received  intelligence  tliat  we  were  Christians, 
and  believed  our  ships  were  men  of  war.  On  tlie  Mondiqf 
morning,  therefore,  the  general  commanded  the  old  Moot 
to  be  landed  on  a  iedge,  or  rock,  opposite  the  city,  and  left 
there,  expecting  they  would  send  from  the  city  to  fetch  him 
off;  whicn  they  did  accordingly  as  soon  as  our  boat  depart- 
ed. The  Moor  was  carried  directly  to  the  king,  to  whom  he 
said,  as  instructed  by  the  general,  what  he  chiefly  desired  to 
have.  Me  farther  said,  that  the  general  desired  to  have  amity 
with  the  king,  of  whom  he  had  heard  a  gooil  report,  hoping 
by  his  aid,  and  with  the  will  of  God,  he  might  b«^  enabled  to 
discover  tlie  route  to  India.  The  king  received  this  message 
favourably,  and  sent  back  the  Moor  in  a  boat  to  the  general, 
accompanied  by  one  of  his  own  servants  and  a  priest,  saying, 
that  he  would  most  willhigly  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  wiOi 
him,  and  should  supply  him  with  what  pilots  he  ncieded. 
These  messengers  likewise  presented  the  general  Srom.  the 
king,  with  three  sheep,  and  a  great  many  oranges,  and  sugar 
canes,  which  he  thankfully  accepted ;  desiring  the  mesaen* 
gers  to  acquaint  their  master,  that  he  gladly  agreed  to  the 
profered  amity,  and  was  ready  to  confirm  the  same  between 
them,  and  promised  to  enter  their  harbour  next  day.  He 
farther  desired  them  to  inform  the  king,  tliat  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  and  powerful  sovereign  in  the  west,  who  had 
sent  him  to  discover  the  way  to  Calicut,  with  orders  to  enter 
into  peace  and  amity  with  all  kin^s  and  princes  on  whoie 
territories  he  might  happen  to  toudi  by  the  way.    That  it 
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was  now  two  years  ^  since  he  left  his  own  country,  and  that 
the  king  his  master  was  a  prince  of  such  puissance  and  worth 
as  he  was  convinced  the  king  of  Melinda  would  be  glad  to 
have  for  a  friend.  He  then  dismissed  the  messengers,  send- 
ing as  a  present  to  their  king  a  hat  of  the  bshioii  of  the  time, 
two  branches  of  coral,  three  brass  basons,  two  scarfs,  and 
some  small  bells* 

On  the  sec(Middi^afler Easter,  the  generalremoved  his  ships 
nearer  the  city.  The  king  knowing  this,  and  believing  that 
the  king  of  Portugal  must  be  a  hign-spirited  prince,  and  the  n 
general  a  worthy  subject,  who  had  hazarded  himself  in  so 
long  and  dan^rous  a  voyage,  became  desirous  of  seeing  such 
men  ;  wherefore,  he  sent  a  more  honourable  message  to  the 
general,  saying,  that  he  proposed  next  day  to  visit  him  in 
person,  intending  that  their  meeting  should  be  on  the  water ; 
and  sent  him  a  present  of  six  sheep,  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  and  nutm^.  Upon  this  mes- 
sage, the  genera]  removed  his  fleet  still  nearer  the  city,  and  came 
to  anchor  close  to  the  four  ships  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the 
old  Moor  had  made  mention  as  belonging  to  Christians. 
When  the  owners  of  these  ships  learnt  ihat  we  were  Chris- 
tians, they  came  immediately  to  visit  our  general,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  in  the  ship  of  Paulo  de  la  Gama.  These 
men  were  of  a  brown  colour,  but  of  good  stature  and  well 
proportioned,  dressed  in  long  white  cotton  gowns,  having 
Jar^e  beards,  and  the  hair  of  their  heads  long  like  women, 
ana  plaited  up  under  their  turbans  or  head-dresses.  The  ge- 
neral received  them  with  much  kindness  and  attention,  ask- 
ing, by  means  of  an  interpreter,  who  understood  the  language 
of  Algarve,  or  Arabic,  whether  they  were  Christians.  These 
men  nad  some  knowledge  of  that  language,  though  it  was 
not  their  own  tongue,  but  had  learnt  it  in  the  course  of  their 
trade  and  conversation  with  the  Moors  of  Melinda,  of  whom 
they  advised  the  general  to  beware,  lest  their  inward  in- 
tentions might  be  far  different  from  their  outward  shew* 
Willing  to  make  trial  if  these  men  were  really  Christians,  the 
general  caused  a  picture  to  be  shewn  them,  on  which  our  Lady 
was  painted  weeping,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  apostles, 
but  without  informing  them  what  this  was  meant  to  repre- 
sent.    Immediately  on  this  being  set  before  them,  they  fell 

,  down 

^  This  is  rarely  an  oversight  in  Castaneda  or  his  traasUtor,  for  mm  year. 
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douii  and  A%'ocshi)iped  the  picture,  praying  for  ^me  tim^. 


give  him  no  uitoniiation  rcs|)ecting 
time,  »o  long  as  our  fleet  remained  at  Mclinda,  these  people 
came  every  day  on  board  the  ship  of  Paulo  de  la  Gama,  to 
pay  their  devotions  before  this  picture,  offering  to  the  images 
which  it  represented  gifts  of  pepper  ^nd  other  things.  These 
Inidiun  Christians,  according  to  their  own  account,  eat  no 
beef..       ... 

'  On  the  last  day  of  the  week  after  Easter,  and  in  the  after- 
noon, the  king  of  Melinda  came  off'  in  a  great  boat  to  our 
fleetr     He  was.  dressed  in  a  cassock  of  crimson  damask  lined 
with  green  satin,  and  wore  a  rich  cloth   or  turban  on  his 
head..   He  sat  in  a  chair,  of  the  ancient  fashion,  very  well 
made  and  wrought  with  wire,  having  a  silk  cushion  ;  and  on 
another  chair  beside  him,  there  lay  a  hat  of  crimson  satin. 
An  old  man  stood  by  him  as  his  pace,  who  carried  a  very 
rich  sword  with  a  silver  scabbard.     In  the  boat  there  were 
many  sacbuts,  and  two  ivory  flutes  eight  spans  long,  on  which 
they  played  by  a  little  hole  in  the  middle,  agreeing  and  ac^ 
cording  well  with  the  music  of  the  sacbuts.     The  king  was 
likewise  attended  by  about  twenty  Moorish  gentlemen,  aD 
richly  dressed.      When  the  king  had  nearly  attained  our 
ships,  the  general  went  to  meet  him  in  his  boat,  gaily  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  streamers,  himself  dressed  in  his  best  ap- 
parel, and. attended  by  twelve  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
squadron,  leaving  his  brother  in  charge  of  the  ships.     On 
the    boats  roeetiug,  the  two   parties  made  every   demon- 
stration of  friendship  and  respect ;  and  the  Moorish  king  im- 
mediately offered  to  come  on  board  the  generals  boat,  that 
he  might  see  him  the  better.    The  general  accordin^y  re- 
ceived him. with  all  respect,  and  the  king  shewed  as  mudi 
honour  and  courtesy  to  the  general  as  if  he  had  been  likewise 
a  king.    The  Moorish  king,  after  examining  the  dress  and 
a|)pearance  of  tlie  general  and  his  men  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, asked  the  general  the  name  of  his  king,  which  he  com- 
manded 

41  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  place  in  India  is  here.meant.  Cop^gft- 
nore  comes  nearer  in  sounds  but  is  rather  nearer  Melinda  than  Calicut ; 
Mangalore  is  rather  more  distant.  The  former  a  degree  to  the  south  of  Ca- 
licut^ the  latter  not  quite  two  to  the  north  ;  all  three  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
On  a  former  occasion,  Castaneda  says  these  merchants  were  of  Cambaya  or 
Guzerat,  above  eleven  degrees  north  of  Calicut. — £• 
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manded  to  be  immediately  written  down.     He  particularly 
inquired  respectinjr  the  power  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
the  general  gave  the  most  satisfactory  answers  to  all  ni»  ques- 
tions ;  particularly  detailing  the  reasons  of  his  being  sent  to 
discover  Calicut,  that  Portugal  might  be  thence  supplied  with 
apices,  which  were  not  to  be  had  in  his  own  country.     The 
j^ng,  after  giving  him  some  information  on  these  points,  and 
respecting  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  promised  to  furnish 
the  general  with  a  pilot  to  carry  him  to  Calicut,  and  then 
tomestly  solicited  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  city,  where 
be  might  solace  and  refresh  himself  in  the  palace,  after  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  so  long  a  voyage  f  and  promised,  if 
the  general  would  do  so,  that  he  the  king  would  visit  him  on 
board.     To  this  the  general  prudently  answered  that  he  was 
not  authorised  by  bis  instructions  to  go  on  diore,  and  that  he 
cpuld  not  answer  for  deviating  from  the  orders  of  his  sove- 
reign.    On  thb  the  kipg  observed,  that  if  he  were  to  visit 
^0'  ships,  he  could  not  wdl  answer  for  his  conduct  to  the  in- 
habitants of  his  city  ;  yet,  he  was  grieved  that  the  admiral  re- 
filled to,  go  into  the  city,  which  should  be  at  his  will  and  plea^ 
^Ure,  ajid  that  of  the  king  his  master,  to  whom  he  shoidd  either 
write  or  .send  air  ambassador,  if  the  general  would  call  in  at 
Melinda  oh  his  return  tirom. Calicut.     The  general  gave  the 
king  thanks  for  his  politeness,  and  promised  to  return  that 
jBvay.;  and,  while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  be  sent  for 
the  Moors  who  had  been  taken  in  the.  pinnace^  whom  he 
presented  to  the  king,  saying,  he  would  mostdadly  perform 
any  other  service  that  lay  in  his  power  to  the  king.     The 
king  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  cift,  which  he  valued  as 
much  as  if  the  admiral  had  given  bim  another  city  equal  to 
.Melinda. 

Having  ended  their  conversation,  and  confirmed  their 
mutual  friendship,  the  king  rawed  through  among  our  ships, 
examining  them  with  much  pleasure  and  admiration,  and 
was  saluted  in  passing  .by  many  discharges  of  the  ordnance, 
9t  which  he  and  his  attendants  seemed  much  delighted.  On 
this  occasion,  the  general  attended  upon  him  in  his  own  boat 
out  of  respect,  and  the  king  observed,  that  he  never  was  so 
much  pleased  with  any  men  as  with  the  Portuguese,  and  would 
most  ffladly  have  some  of  them  to  help  him  in  his  wars.  To 
this  the  general  answered,  that  if  his  highness  were  to  have 
experioice  of  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  he  would  likd 
the  Portuguese  still  better;  and  that  they  should  certff^'* 
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give  him  aid,  if  it  should  please  the  kins  of  Portugal  to 
send  any  of  his  war  ships  to  Calicut,  which  be  did  not  aoabt 
would  be  the  case,  if  it  were  Gods  will  to  permit  the  disoovery 
of  that  place.  After  the  king  had  satisfied  his  cnriosi^,  be 
requested  of  the  general,  since  lie  would  not  go  bimseli  into 
the  city,  to  permit  two  of  his  men  to  go  and  see  tbe  palaoe, 
offering  to  leave  his  own  son,  and  one  of  his  chief  priests, 
which  they  named  Ca9is  ^,  in  pledge  for  their  safe  return. 
To  this  request  the  general  consented,  and  sent  two  of  our 
men  along  with  the  king :  He,  at  his  departure,  reqoestad 
that  the  general  would  next  day,  in  his  boat,  come  close  to 
the  shore,  when  he  should  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the 
native  horsemen  going  through  their  evolutions.  After  this 
they  separated. 

Next  day,  being  Thursday,  the  general  and  Nicholas  Codio 
went  in  their  boats  well  armed  along  the  shore,  accordii^  to 
the  invitation  of  the  king,  keeping  at  a  small  distance  mxm 
each  other  for  mutual  defence  in  case  of  need,  where  thqr 
saw  many  men  skirmishing  on  the  shore.     As  our  boets^  ap- 

Eroached  the  royal  palace,  certain  of  the  kings  attendttits 
rought  him  in  a  chair  down  some  stone  stairs  which  led  to  the 
water ;  and,  being  then  very  near  the  generals  boat,  the  king 
entered  into  friendly  conversation  with  him,  and*  once  more 
entreated  him  to  land  and  go  to  the  palace ;  saying,  that  his 
&ther,  who  was  lame,  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  see  him, 
and  even  offered,  that,  while  the  general  remained  on  shore, 
he  and  his  children  would  go  on  board  the  ships  as  hostages 
for  his  security.  But  our  general,  still  dreading  that  some 
bitter  treachery  might  lurk  beneath  this  honied  speech,  con- 
tinued to  excuse  himself  from  landing,  as  he  had  not  p^rmis- 
sion  from  his  own  prince  to  do  so,  and  must  obey  him  in  all 
things.  AAer  this,  taking  his  leave  of  the  king,  he  rowed 
past  the  ships  of  the  Indian  merchants,  which  he  saluted  in 

Eassing  with  his  ordnance  $  and  when  they  saw  us  pass,  they 
eld  up  their  hands,  exclaiming  Christe !  Christe ! 
That  night,  having  obtained  leave  from  the  king,  our  men 
made  them  a  great  feast,  with  much  diversion,  also  of  squibs, 
firing  of  guns,  and  loud  cries.     The  fleet  remained  at  anchor 
for  two  days  without  any  message  from  the  shore,  on  which 

account 

4S  This  seems  to  be  the  same  office  with  that  named  Kadhi,  or  Khazi, 
by  the  Turks  and  Persiansj  which  is  rather  the  title  of  a  judge  than  of  a 
jpricst^  which  18  named  Moulah.— £. 
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account  the  general  was  much  distressed,  fearing  the  king 
had  taken  o£^nce  at  his  refusal  to  go  on  shore,  and  might 
break  tlie  peace  and  amity  between  them,  and  not  send  him 
any  pilot.  But  on  Sunday  the  2 1st  of  April,  a  person  who 
was  in  high  credit  with  the  king,  came  off  to  visit  the  gene- 
ral, who  was  much  disam)ointed  when  this  person  brought 
no  pilot,  and  again  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the  kings 
intentions.  When  the  king  learnt  this,  and  that  the  general 
remained  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  pilot,  he  sent 
him  one  who  was  a  Gentile,  called  Gosarate  ^^  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  whose  name  was  Canaca^  sending  an  apolo^  at 
th#  same  time  for  not  having  sent  this  person  sooner.  Thus 
the  king  and  the  general  remained  friends,  and  the  peace 
continued  which  had  been  agreed  between  them. 

**  Dc  Barros  and  Faria  give  this  pilot  the  name  of  Malemo 
CanUf  and  say  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Indian  ships  of 
Cambaya,  then  at  Mclinda.  De  Barros  adds,  that  he  shewed 
De  Gama  a  very  small  chart  of  the  coast  of  India,  laid  down 
with  meridians  and  parallels,  but  without  rhumbs  of  the 
winds.  This  pilot  shewed  no  surprise  on  seeing  the  large 
wooden  and  metal  astrolabes  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  as 
the  pilots  of  the  Red  Sea  had  long  used  brass  triangular  instru- 
ments and  quadrants  for  astronomical  observations,  and  that 
he  and  others  who  sailed  from  Cambaya,  and  the  ports  of 
India,  navigated  by  the  north  and  south  stars,  and  the  con- 
stellations of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres ;  and, 
though  they  did  not  use  these  instruments  in  navigation^ 
they  employed  one  mqde  of  three  pieces  of  board,  similar 
to  me  baUiestiUia^  or  cross-staff  of  the  Portuguese. 

<*  In  a  collection  of  papers  published  in  1790,  called  JDo- 
cumerUos  Arabicosj  from  the  royal  archives  of  Lisbon,  chiefly 
consisting  of  letters  between  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  the 
tributary  princes  of  the  east  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
zeque,  Aeiiy  or  king  of  Melinda,  with  whom  De  Gama  af- 
terwards made  a  trea^  of  alliance,  and  whose  ambassador  he 
carried  into  Portugal,  was  named  Wagerage  ^^.^ 

Having  thus  procured  a  pilot,  and  proved  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  the  voyage,  De  Gama  departed  from  Melinaa  for 

CaUcuty 

43  It  ie  probable  that  tbit  passage  should  be  thus  naderstood,  <*  The  king 
sent  him  a  (nlot,  who  was  an  idobter  from  Guzerate,  &c/' — ^E. 

44  The  addition  to,  or  obsenrations  on  the  text,  inserted  in  this  placf 
whluA  imrcrted  commas  are  from  Cbffke»I.  486^  487.--£« 
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Calicut,  on  Friday  the  26th  of  April  1498  ^',  and  immedi- 
ately made  sail  directly  across  the  gulf  which  separates  Africa 
from  India,  which  is  750  leagues  ^^.     This  gulf  runs  a  long 
way  up  into  the  land  northwards ;  but  our  course  for  Calicut 
lay  to  the  east  ^'.     In  foUowing  this  voyage,  our  men  saw 
the  nortli  star  next  Sunday,  which  they  had  not  seen  of  a 
long  while ;  and  they  saw  the  stas  about  the  south  pole  at 
the  same  time.     They  gave  thanks  to  God,  that,  whereas 
it  had  been  represented  to  them,  that  in  this  season,  which 
was  the  winter  of  the  Indies,  there  were  always  great  storms 
in  this  gulf,  they  now  experienced  fair  weather.     On   Friday 
the  18Ui  of  May,  twenty-three  days  after  leaving  Melinda, 
during  all  which  time  they  had  seen  no  land,  they  came  in 
.  sight  of  India,  at  eight  leagues  distance,  the  land  seeming 
very  high.      Canaca,  the  pilot,  trivd  the  lead  and  found 
forty-five  fathoms,  upon  which  he  altered  his  course  to  the 
south-east,  having  fallen  in  with  the  land  too  &r  to  the  north. 
Upon  the  Saturday,  he  again  drew  near  the  land,  but  did 
not  certainly  know  it,  us  the  view  was  obscured  by  rain,  whidi 
always  falls  in  India  at  this  season,  being  their  winter.     On 
Sunday  the  20th  of  May,  the  pilot  got  view  of  certain  high 
hiUs  which  are  directly  behind  the  city  of  Calicut,  and  came 
so  near  the  land  that  he  was  quite  sure  of  the  place ;  on  which 
he  came  up  with  great  joy  to  the  general,  demanding  his 
albryciasj  or  reward,  as  this  was  the  place  at  which  he  and 
his  company  were  so  desirous  to  arrive.     The  general  was 
greatly  rejoiced  at  this  news,  and  immediately  satisfied  the 
pilot,  after  wliich,  he  summoned  all  the  company  to  prayers, 
saying  the  salve^  and  giving  hearty  thanks  to  God,  who  had 
safely  conducted  them  to  the  long  wished-for  place  of  his 
.  destination.     When  prayer  was  over,  there  was  great  festi- 
vity and  joy  in  the  sl^ps,  which  came  that  same  evening  to 
anchor  two  lea(vues  lr(»n  Calicut.     Immediately  upon  an- 
choring, some  of  the  natives  came  off  to  the  ships  in  four  boats, 
called  almadiasy  inquiring  whence  our  ships  came,  as  they 

had 

45  In  Lichefild's  translation  this  date  is  made  the  22d ;  but  the  Friday 
after  Sunday  the  2i8t,  must  have  been  the  26th  of  the  month.~E. 

46  The  difference  of  longitude  between  Melinda  and  Calicut  is  tUrty- 
four  degrees,  which  at  17^  leagues  to  the  degree,  gives  only  575  Portu- 
guese leagues,  or  680  geographical  leagues  of  twenty  to  the  degree.  Thus 
miserably  erroneous  are  the  estimated  distances  in  old  navi^gators,  who 
could  only  compute  by  the  dead  reckoning,  or  the  log. — E. 

47  The  course  from  Melinda  to  Calicut  is  about  £.  N.  £•  the  former 
being  about  three  degrees  to  the  S^  aiid  the  latter  ahnoet  eleven  dqgprees  to 
tjie  N.  of  the  line. — i. 
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had  never  before  seen  any  resembling  their  construction  upon 
that  coast.  These  natives  were  of  a  brown  colour,  and  en- 
tirely naked,  excepting  very  small  aprons.  Some  of  them 
immediately  came  on  board  the  general,  and  the  Guzerat 
pilot  infoimed  him  these  were  poor  fishermen  ;  yet  the  gene- 
ral received  them  courteously,  and  ordered  his  people  to  pur- 
chase the  fish  which  they  had  brought  for  sale.  On  conver- 
sing with  them,  he  understood  that  the  town  whence  they 
came,  which  was  in  sight,  was  not  Calicut,  which  lay  farther 
off,  and  to  which  they  offered  to  conduct  our  fleet.  Where- 
upon the  general  requested  them  to  do  this ;  and,  departing 
^om  this  first  anchorage,  the  fleet  was  conducted  l^  these 
fishermen  to  Calicut. 

Calicut  is  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  province  of 
the  second  India,  which  begins  at  the  mount  of  Delhi,  and 
.ends  at  Cs^  Comory,  being  sixty-one  leagues  in  length, 
and  fifteen  leagues  broad  ^^.     The  whole  of  this  country  is 
very  low,  and  ^t  to  be  covered  with  water,  having  many 
islands  in  its  rivers,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Sea.     This 
country  of  Malabar  is  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  Narsinga 
by  a  very  high  hiU.     The  Indians  rcnport  that  this  land  of 
Malabar  was  covered  by  the  sea  of  old,  which  then  reached 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  thence  to  a  hill,  where  now  the 
islands  of  the  Maldives  are  found,  which  were  then  firm  land  ; 
and  that  in  after  times  it  destroyed  that  latter  country,  and 
laid  bare  the  countiy  of  Malabar,  in  which  are  many  plea- 
sant and  rich  cities,  dependent  upon  trade,  which  they  carry 
on  principally  with  Calicut,  which  exceeds  all  cities  of  our 
days  in  riches  and  in  vice.     Its  foundation  and  rise  was 
as  follows :  In  ancient  times,  this  country  of  Malabar  was 
entirely    ruled  by  one  king,   who    dwelt    in    the  city  of 
Caulam.    In  the  reign  of  the  last  king  of  -tus  race,  nam- 
ed Saranapermal  ^',  who  died  600  years  ago,  the  Moors 
of  Mecca  discovered  India,  and  came  to  the  province  of  Ma- 
labar, then  inhabited  by  idolaters,  and  governed  by  an  idola- 
trous king.     From  the  time  of  the  coming  of  these  Moors, 
they  b^an  to  reckon  their  years  as  we  do,  from  the  birth 

of 

49  TUf  ^Mpt  xeamt  of  tbe  extent  of  Mabbar  it  erroneoiu  or  coimpr, 
M  UMtf-cmt  rdnagaiue  kagws  woold  barely  rearh  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
CaficQt.  The  fittwnie  kngib  of  tbe  westein  fnaritime  vale  of  India,  from 
Cafldnrto  Cape  Coaioria,  cxcecdt  S50  Portuguese  leagues. — £. 

49  Tk  proper  wame  ^^[piM  peincevbo  u  said  to  have  thus  dhrided  the 
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of  our  Saviour  ^°.     After  the  coming  of  the  Moors  into  Ma- 
labar, they  insinuated  themselves  so  much  into  the  confidence 
of  the  before-mentioned  king,  that  he  became  a  convert  to 
their  law,  renouncing  the    religion  of  his  country,  and  em- 
bracing Mahometisni  witli  such  zeal,  that  he  resolved  to  go 
and  end  his  dajrs  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.     Having  thus  re- 
solved, out  of  love  to  the  Mahometan  sect,  to  abandon  hi^ 
kingdom,  he  called  his  kindred  together,  and  divided  all  his 
territories  among  them,  reserving  only  twelve  leagues  of  coun- 
try near  the  place  where  he  intended  to  embark,  not  then  in- 
habited, wliicfa  he  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  cousins  who  acted 
as  his  page.     To  this  kinsman  he  gave  his  sword  and  tur- 
ban, as  ensigns  of  dimiity ;  commanding  all  the  other  nobles^ 
among  whom  he  had  distributed  the  rest  of  his  territories,  to 
obey  tnis  person  as  their  emperor,  the  kings  of  Coulan  and 
Caiianor  only  excepted ;  whom  also,  and  all  tlie  others,  he 
debarred  from  coining  money,  which  was  only  to  be  done 
by  the  king  of  Calicut.     Having  thus  given  away  bis  whole 
dignities    and    possessions,  and  set  ever}'  thing  hi   order, 
he  embarked  from  the  place  where  Calicut  now  stands ;  and 
because  this  kin^  embarked  from  that  place  on  his  pilgrhnaAS 
to  Mecca,  the  Moors  have  ever  since  held  Calicut  m  so  hmi 
devotion,  that  they  and  all  tlieir  |X)sterity  would  never  talce 
their  lading  from  any  other  port.     From  that  time  forwards, 
they  discontinued  trade  with  the  port  of  Coulan,  which  they 
had  used  formerly,  and  that  port  therefore  fell  to  rum ;  es- 
pecially after  the  building  of  Calicut,  and  the  settlement  of 
many  Moors  in  that  place  ^'. 

As  the  Moors  are  merchants  of  most  extensive  dealings, 
they  have  rendered  Calicut,  as  the  centre  of  their  trade,  the 
richest  mart  of  all  the  Indies ;  in  which  is  to  be  found  all  the 
spices,  drugs,  nutmegs,  and  other  things  that  can  be  desired, 
all  kinds  of  precious  stones,  pearls  and  seed-peark,  musk, 
Sanders,  aguila,  fine  dishes  of  earthen  ware,  lacker  ^*,  gilded 

cofiers, 

50  This  mutt  be  erroneous,  as  the  l^Iahometans  reckon  from  the  year  of 
the  liegira^  or  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca^  which  commences  in  SS8  of 
the  Christian  era. — E. 

51  This  story  seems  an  Arabian  tale,  perhaps  partly  founded  upon 
some  real  revolution  in  the  government  of  Malabar.  But  it  would  much 
exceed  the  bounds  of  a  note  to  enter  upon  disquisitions  relative  to  Indian 
history. — E. 

52  Laker  is  a  kind  of  gum  that  proceedeth  of  the  ant.  Thk  marnnal 
note>  in  Lichefild's  translation  of  Ca&taneda,  indicates  the  animal  origifi  of 
lac»  which  hat  been  elucidated  of  late  by  Dr  Roxburgh.  — £• 
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coffers,  and  all  the  fine  things  of  China,  gold,  amber,  wax, 
ivory,  fine  and  coarse  cotton  goods,  both  white  and  dyed  of 
many  colours,  much  raw  and  twisted  silk,  stuffs  of  silk  and 
gold,  cloth  of  ^old,  cloth  of  tissue,  grain,  scarlets,  silk  car- 
pets, copper,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  alum,  coral,  rose-water, 
and  all  kinds  of  conserves.  Ihus,  every  kind  of  merchan- 
dize from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  this  place ; 
which,  moreover,  is  very  quiet,  being  situated  along  the 
coast,  which  is  almost  open  and  very  dangerous.  Calicut  is 
surrounded  by  many  gardens  and  orchards,  producing  all  the 
herbs  and  fruits  of  this  country  in  great  abundance,  having 
also  many  palms  and  other  sorts  of  trees,  and  abounds  in  ex- 
cellent water.  This  part  of  India  produces  but  little  rice, 
which  is  a  principal  article  of  food  in  these  parts,  as  wheat  is 
with  us ;  but  it  procures  abundance  of  that  and  all  other 
kinds  of  provisions  firom  other  countries,  llie  city  is  large, 
but  the  dwellings  consist  only  of  straw  huts  j  their  idol  tem- 
ples, and  chapels,  and  the  kings  palace  excepted,  which  are 
built  of  stone  and  lime  and  covered  with  tiles ;  for,  by  their 
laws,  no  others  are  permitted  to  build  their  houses  of  any 
other  material  than  straw.  At  this  time,  Calicut  was  inha- 
bited by  idolaters  i>f  many  sects,  and  by  many  Moorish  mer- 
chants, some  of  whom  were  so  rich  as  to  be  owners  of  fifty 
ships.  These  ships  are  made  without  nails,  their  planks  being 
sewed  together  with  ropes  of  ca^o^  made  of  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa-nut  husk,  pitched  all  over,  and  are  flat-bottomed, 
without  keels.  Every  winter  there  are  at  least  six  hundred 
ships  in  this  harbour,  and  the  shore  is  such,  that  their  ships 
can  be  easily  drawn  up  for  repairs. 

•'  The  subjects  of  the  following  digression  are  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  as  to  justify  its  introduction  in  this  place,  which  will  great- 
ly elucidate  the  narrative  of  Castaneda ;  and  its  length  did  not 
admit  of  being  inserted  in  the  form  of  notes.  It  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  ingenious  and  Reverend  James  Stanier  Clarke,  in 
his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery,  extracted 
by  him  from  various  sources." 

*<  The  name  of  this  country,  Malabar,  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Vitdyam^  which  signifies,  in  the  original  language 
of  that  part  of  India,  skirting  the  bottom  of  the  hillsy  corrupt- 
ed into  Maleyam  or  Maleam,  whence  probably  came  Muue- 
▼ar,  and  Mala-bar.  In  a  MS.  account  of  Malabar,  it  is 
taid  that  little  more  than  2300  years  ago^  the  sea  came  up  to 
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the  foot  of  the  Sukien  mountains,  or  the  westei^n  gauts.  The 
emerging  of  the  country  from  the  waters  u  fabulously  related 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  piety  or  penitence  of  Pures- 
ram  llama^  who  prayed  to  Varaunuj  the  God  of  the  ocean, 
to  give  him  a  track  of  land  to  bestow  on  the  Bramins*  Va- 
rauna  accordingly  commanded  the  sea  to  withdraw  from  the 
Gowkern,  a  hiU  near  Mangalore,  all  the  way  to  Cape  Como- 
rin ;  which  new  land  long  remained  marshy  and  scarcely 
habitable,  and  the  original  settlers  were  forced  to  abandon  it 
on  account  of  the  numerous  serpents  by  which  it  was  infest- 
ed: But  they  afler\%'ards  returned,  being  instructed  to  pro- 
pitiate the  serpents  by  worshipping  them. 

**  At  first  this  country  was  divided  into  four  Tookrees  or 
provinces,  these  into  Naadhs  or  districts,  and  these  affain  iii- 
to  Khunds  or  small  precincts.     The  Bramins  established  a 
kind  of  republican  or  aristocratical  government,  under  a  feivr 
principal  chiefs ;  but  jealousies  and  disturbances  taking  place, 
they  procured  a  Permaul  or  chief  governor  from  the  prince 
of  Chaldesh,  a  sovereignty  in  the  southern  Carnatic :  Yet  it 
is  more  likely  that  this  sovereign  took  advantage  of  the  divi- 
sions among  the  chiefs  of  Malabar,  to  reduce  them  under  his 
authority.     These  permauls  or  viceroys  were  for  a  long  while 
changed  every  twelve  years;    till  at  length  one  of  them, 
named  Sheo-Kam,  Cheruma  Perumal,  or  ^hermanoo  Perm^ 
loo,  the  Sarana-perimal  of  Castaneda,  be<?ame  so  popular 
that  he  set  his  master  Kishen  Rao,  the  rajah  of  Chaldesii,  at 
defiance,  and  established  his  own  authority  in  Malabar.     An 
army  was  sent  into  Malabar  to  reduce  the  country  again  to 
obedience,  but  it  was  defeated,  and  from  this  event,  which  is 
said  to  have  happened  1000  years  ago,  all  the  rajahs,  chief 
nayres,  and  other  lords  of  Malabar,  date  the  sovereigntj 
and  independence  of  their  ancestors  in  that  country* 

<*  After  some  time,  Shermanoo-Permaloo,  either  became 
weary  of  his  situation,  or  firom  attachment  to  the  Mahome- 
tan religion,  resolved  to  make  a  division  of  Malabar  amcmg 
his  dependents,  from  whom  the  present  chieftains  are  de-t 
scended.  Such  is  the  current  story  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Malabar ;  yet  it  is  more  probable  that  his  dependent  chief- 
tains, disgusted  with  his  conversion  to  the  religion  of  Maho- 
met, revmted  from  his  authority,  and  contrived  this  story  of 
his  voluntary  surrender  and  division  of  his  dominions,  to 
justify  their  own  assumptions.  After  this  division  of  his 
kingdom,  it  is  said  that  an  erary^  or  person  of  the  cast 
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of  cow-herds,  originally  fi'om  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  near 
Errode  in  the  Camatic,  who  had  been  a  chief  instrument  of 
the  success  of  Shermanoo-Permaloo  in  the  war  against  ra- 
jah Kishen  Rao,  made  appHcation  to   Shermanoo  for  some 
support.     Having  very  little  left  to  give  away,  Shermanoo 
made  him  a  grant  of  his  own  place  of  abode  at  Calicut,  and 
gave  him  his  sword,  ankle-rings,  and  other  insignia  of  com- 
mand, and  presented  him  with  water  and  flowers,  the  ancient 
symbols  of  a  transfer  of  property.     It  is  said  that  this  cow- 
herd rajah  was  ordained  principal  sovereign  over  the  other 
petty  princes  among  whom  Malabar  was  divided,  with  the  title 
of  Zamorin,  and  was  authorized  by  Shermanoo  to  extend  his 
dominion  over  all  the  other  chieftains  by  force  of  arms.     His 
descendents  have  ever  since  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  to 
enforce  this  pretended  grant,  which  they  pretend  to  hold  by 
the  tenure  of  possessing  the  sword  of  Shenhanoo  Pennaloo, 
and  which  they  carefully  preserve  as  a  precious  relic. 

"  From  the  period  of  the  abdication  of  Shermanoo,  to 
that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  Calicut,  the  Maho- 
medan  religion  had  made  considerable  progress  in  Malabar  ; 
and  the  Arabian  merchants  received  every  encouragement 
from  the  Samoories  or  Zamorins,  as  they  made  Calicut  the 
staple  of  their  Indian  trade,  and  brought  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney yearly  to  that  place,  for  the  purchase  of  spiceries  and  o- 
ther  commodities.     As  the  rajahs  of  Cochin  and  other  pet- 
ty sovereignties  on  the  coast,  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the 
superior  riches  and  power  of  the  zamorins,  and  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  enjoyed  by  Calicut,  they  gave  every  encou- 
ragement to  the  Portuguese  to  frequent  their  ports ;  from 
whence  arose  a  series  of  warfare  by  sea  and  land,  which  has 
finally  reduced  them  all  under  subjection  to  the  Europeans. 
"  According  to  an  Arabian  author,  Zeirreddien  Mukhdom^ 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  assist  the  zamorins  and 
the  Mahomedans  in  India,  in  their  wars  with  the  Portu- 
guese, Malabar  is  then  said  to  have  been  divided  among  a 
nmltiplicity  of  independent  princes  or  rajahs,  whom  he  calls 
HakimSy  some  of  whom  commanded  over  one  or  two  hun- 
dred mat,  and  others  one,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  as  high  as 
thirty,  thousand,  or  upwards.     The  three  greatest  powers  at 
that  time  were,  the  Colastrian  ^^  rajah  to  the  north,  the  za- 
morin 

53  From  the  setjuel  in  tBe  nairative  of  Castaneda,  this  Cokutribu  rajah 
teems  to  have  been  the  Myrereiga  of  Canaoor.-'E. 
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morin  of  Calient  in  the  ceDtre,  and  a  rajah  in  the  south, 
vfao  ruled  from  Couian,  Kaliim,  or  Coulim,  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  comprehending  the  country  now  belonging  to  the  nyah 
of  Trairancore. 

*'  We  now  return  from  this  di^^resnon,  tofbOow  the  narra- 
tjTe  of  the  Portuguese  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  India,  as 
related  by  Castaneda." 

So  greit  was  the  trade  and  population  of  Calicut  and  the 
surrounding  countr\%   and  the   revenues  of  its  soverdgn 
through  these  circumstances,  that  he  was  able  to  raise  a  force 
of  thirty  thousand  men  in  a  single  day,  and  could  even  bring 
an  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  completely  eouipt 
for  war,  in  three  days.     This  prince,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  was  stvled  the  Zamorin,  or  Samoryn,  wnich  {signifies 
Emperor ;  as  be  was  supreme  over  the  other  two  kings  of 
Malabar,  the  king  of  Coulan  and   the  king  of  Cananor.- 
There  were  indeed  other  princes  in  this  country,  who  were 
called  kings,  but  were  not  so.     This  zamorin  or  king  of 
Calicut  was  a  bramin,  as  his  predecessors  had  been,  the 
bramins  being  priests  amon<r  the  Malabars.     It  is  an  ancient 
rule  and  custom  among  the-e  people,  that  all  their  kings 
must  die  in  a  pagoda  ^'^,  or  temple  of  their  idols ;  and  that 
there  must  always  be  a  king  resident  in  the  principal  pa- 
goda,  to   serve   those   idols:    Wherefore,   when  the  king 
that   serves   in    the  temple    comes    to  die,    he  who  then 
reigns    must  leave   his  government  of  temporal  a£bir8  to 
take  his  place  in   the  temple ;    upon  which  another*  is  e- 
Iccted  to  take  his  place,  and  to  succeed  in  ruling  the  king- 
dom.    If  the  king  who  is  in  possession  of  the  temporal  au- 
thority should  reiuse  to  retire  to  the  pagoda,  on  the  death  of 
the  king  who  officiated  in  spirituals,  he  is  constrained  to  do 
so,  however  unwilling. 

The  kings  and  nobles  of  Malabar  are  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  go  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  all  the  under 
parts^  of  their  bodies  being  clothed  in  silk  or  cotton  vest- 
ments ;  yet  they  sometimes  wear  short  gowns  on  their  vappes 
parts,  called  basitSy  of  rich  silk,  or  cloth  of  gold,  or  of  scar- 
let, splendidly  ornamented  with  precious  stones,  of  all  which 
the  zamorin  hath  great  store.  They  shave  their  beards, 
leaving  only  the  hair  on  their  upper  lips,  and  do  not  shave 

the 

54  lliis  word  pagoda,  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  denote  an  Indiin 
temple,  U  said  to  be  derived  from  a  Malabar  or  Indian  wQrd»  /^fdltfA  - 
aignifying  any  idol— Aftley,  I,  si . 
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the  head  like  tlie  Turks.  In  general,  the  natives  of  this 
country,  even  of  the  higher  ranks,  use  little  state  in  their 
households,  and  are  very  sparing  in  their  diet ;  but  the  za- 
morin  is  served  with  considerable  splendour.  These  Jjines 
or  nobles  never  marry  j  hut  every  one  has  a  mistress  pf  the 
Nay  re  cast,  which,  among  the  Malabars,  are  considered  as 
the  gentry  ;  even  the  zamorin  has  only  a  mistress,  who  has 
a  house  of  her  own  near  the  palace,  and  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  charges  of  her  household  and  maintenance  at  her 
own  disposals  Upon  any  dislike  or  difference,  he  may  al- 
ways leave  her  for  another.  The  children  are  only  consider- 
ed as  the  offspring  of  the  mother,  and  have  no  right  or  title 
to  inherit  the  kingdom,  or  any  thing  else  belonging  to  the  fa- 
ther ;  and  when  grown  up,  are  only  held  in  that  rank  or  es- 
timation which  belongs  to  the  blood  or  parentage  of  their 
mothen  Brothers  succeed  to  brothers ;  and  in  lack  of  these, 
the  sons  of  their  sisters,  who  do  not  marry,  and  have  no  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  fathers  of  their  children ;  as  they  are 
very  free  and  dissolute  in  their  manners,  choosing  paramours 
as  they  please. 

These  sisters  of  the  zamorin,  and  other  kings  of  Malabar, 
have  handsome  allowances  to  live  upon  \  and  when  any  of 
them  reaches  the  age  of  ten,  their  kindred  send  for  a  young 
man  of  the  Nay  re  cast,  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  give  him 
great  presents  to  induce  him  to  initiate  the  young  virgin ; 
after  which  he  hangs  a  jewel  round  her  neck,  which  she 
wears  all  the  rest  of  her  Ufe,  as  a  token  that  she  is  now  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  herself  to  any  one  she  pleases  as  long 
as  she  lives. 

When  these  kings  are  at  war  with  each  other,  they  often  go 
personally  into  the  field,  and  even  join  personally  in  fight 
upon  occasion.  When  one  of  them  dies,  the  body  is  car- 
ried out  into  the  fields,  and  burned  on  a  pile  of  sanders,  and 
of  another  sweet  smelling  wood  called  aguila^  all  his  brotherg 
and  kindred,  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  country  being  present 
at  the  ceremony ;  which  is  uniformly  postponed  to  me  third 
day  after  death,  that  all  may  have  time  to  gather  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  may  have  an  opportunity  of  being  assured  whe- 
ther his  death  was  natural,  or  caused  by  violence:  Since,  if  he 
died  by  the  hand  of  any  one,  all  are  bound  to  prosecute  re- 
Tenge.  After  the  body  is  burnt,  and  the  ashes  buried,  the 
whole  company  shaves  every  part  of  their  bodies,  even  to  the 
youngest  child  of  these  idolaters.  This  is  ^eir  token  of 
mournings  and  during  the  ensuing  thirteen  days,  they  bSL 
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refrain  from  chewing  betel,  any  one  infringing  this  law  being 
punished  by  cutting  his  lips.  During  this  period  of  thirtem 
days,  he  who  is  to  succeed  to  the  throne  must  abstain  from 
all  exercise  of  government,  that  any  one  who  pleases  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  urging  any  valid  objection  why  be 
should  not  acc|uire  the  vacant  government.  After  this  the 
successor  is  sworn  before  all  the  nobles  of  the  country,  to 
preserve  and  enforce  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors, to  pay  the  debts  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  recover  any  portion  of  the  kingdom  that 
may  have  hecn  lost.  While  taking  this  oath,  Eaving  his 
sword  in  his  left  hand,  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  burning 
candle,  on  which  is  a  gold  ring,  which  he  touches  with  his 
fingers.  After  this  they  throw  some  grains  of  rice  over  him, 
using  many  other  ceremonies,  and  numerous  prayers,  and 
then  worship  the  sun  three  times.  When  all  these  ceremo- 
nies are  gone  through,  all  the  Caymayles^  or  lords  of  noble 
birth,  taking  bold  of  the  candle,  take  an  oath  to  be  true  and 
faithful  subjects  to  the  new  king. 

After  the  end  of  the  thirteen  days  mourning,  they  all  be- 
^n  to  chew  betel,  and  to  cat  flesh  and  fish  as  formerlv,  the 
new  king  alone  excepted.  He  is  bound  to  mourn  for  his 
predecessor  during  a  whole  year,  chewing  no  betel,  eating  no 
flesh  or  fish,  neither  shaving  his  beard  nor  cutting  his  nails 
during  all  that  time.  He  must  eat  only  once  a-day,  wash- 
ing himself  all  over  before  this  single  meal,  and  devoting 
certain  hours  of  every  day  to  prayer.  After  the  expinr  of 
the  year,  he  uses  a  certain  ceremony  for  the  soul  of  the  xine 
his  predecessor,  much  like  our  solemn  dirge ;  at  which 
100,000  |KTsons  are  often  assembled,  among  whom  he  dis- 
tributes largo  alms.  When  this  ceremony  is  ended,  the 
prince  is  confirmed  as  inheritor  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the 
people  depart. 

The  zamorin  of  Calicut,  and  the  other  kings  of  Malabar^ 
have  each  one  especial  officer,  to  whom  the  administration  of 
justice  is  confided,  and  whose  authority  in  all  matters  of  go- 
vernment is  as  ample  as  that  of  the  king  himsel£  The  sol- 
diers employed  by  tlicbc  kings  are  calleu  Nayres^  who  are  all 
gentlemen,  and  who  follow  no  other  office  or  employ  but 
lat  of  fighting  when  needed.  They  are  all  idolaters,  armed 
with  bows,  arrows,  spears,  daggers  of  a  hooked  form,  and 
targets,  and  they  march  in  a  very  regular  and  wai^Iike  man- 
ner; but  they  go  entirely  naked  and  barefooted,  weari^ 
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only  a  piece  of  painted  cotton  cloth,  which  reaches  from  the 
girdle  to  the  knees,  and  a  cloth  or  kerchirf  on  their  heads. 
All  these  men  live  continually  at  the  charge  of  the  king  and 
nobles  of  the  country,  from  whom  they  have  small  stipends 
for  their  maintenance ;  and  they  esteem  themselves  so  highly 
on  account  of  their  gentility  of  blood,  that  they  will  hot 
touch  an  husbandman,  nor  aUow  any  such  to  enter  into  their 
dwellings.  When  any  husbandman  goes  through  the  streets 
they  must  continually  call  out  aloud  hoo  hod  j  for  if  com- 
manded by  a  nayre  to  make  way,  they  may  be  slain  if  they 
refuse.  The  king  cannot  raise  any  one  to  the  rank  of  a 
nayre^  who  are  all  such  by  descent.  These  nayres  serve  ve-i 
ry  faithfully  under  those  who  give  them  their  wages,  not  spar-^ 
ing  by  day  or  night  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  serve  their 
chiefs,  nor  making  any  '  account  of  want  of  food  or  sleep, 
or  of  fatigue,  when  their  service  is  required  or  may  be  eflFec- 
tual.  Their  expences  are  so  small,  that  on  halt-a-crown, 
which  is  their  only ,  monthly  pay,  they  can  sufficiently  main- 
tain themselves  and  a  boy,  whom  each  has  as  a  servant. 

By  the  laws  of  this  country,  these  nayres  cannot  many, 
so  that  no  one  has  any  certain  or  acknowledged  son  or  &- 
ther  i  all  their  chUdren  being  bom  of  mistresses,  with  each 
of  whom  three  or  four  nayres  cohabit  by  agreement  among 
themselves.  Each  one  oi  this  confraternity  dwells  a  day  in 
his  turn  with  the  joint  mistress,  counting  from  noon  of  one 
day  to  the  same  time  of  the  next,  after  which  he  departs, 
and  another  comes  for  the  like  time.  They  thus  spend  their 
lives  without  the  care  or  trouble  of  wives  and  children,  yet 
maintain  their  mistresses  well  according  to  their  rank.  Any 
one  may  forsake  his  mistress  at  his  pleasure ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  mistress  may  refuse  admittance  to  any  one  of 
her  lovers  when  she  pleases.  These  mistresses  are  ail  gentle- 
women of  the  Nayre  cast  j  and  the  nayres,  besides  being 
prohibited  from  marrying,  must  not  attach  themselves  to  any 
woman  of  a  diiferent  rank.  Considering  that  there  are  al- 
ways several  men  attached  to  one  woman,  the  nayres  never 
fook  upon. any  of  these  children  born  of  their  mistresses  as 
belonging  to  them,  however  strong  a  resemblance  may  subsist, 
fiind  all  inheritances  among  the  nayres  go  to  their  brothers, 
or'  the  sons  of  their  sisters,  bom  of  the  same  mothers,  all 
relationship  being  counted  only  by  female  consanguinity  and 
descent.  .  This  strange  law  prohibiting  marriage,  waa  esta^ 
tilii^ed,  tirat  they  might  have  neither  wives  or  children  oi^ 
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whom  to  fix  their  love  and  attachment ;  and  that  being  tirce 
from  all  family  cares,  they  might  the  more  willingly  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  warlike  service.  And  the  more  to 
animate  these  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  the  wars,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  continue  in  the  order  of  nayres,  they  arc 
priv'ilegccl  irom  all  imprisonments,  and  from  the  punispment- 
of  deatli  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  exce))t  for  the  following 
crimes ;  killing  another  nayre,  or  a  cow  which  is  an  object 
of  wor>hip,  sleeping  or  eating  wiih  an  ordinary  woman,  or 
speaking  e\'il  of  the  king.  When  the  king  has  received 
authentic  information  of  any  of  these  offences  having  been, 
committed,  he  issues  a  written  m^mdate  to  one  of  the  nayres, 
commanding  him  to  take  two  or  three  other  najres  in  his 
company,  and  to  slny  the  nayre  who  has  committed  this 
offence  <igainst  the  laws.  In  obedience  to  this  warrant,  they 
attack  him  with  their  swords  and  put  him  to  death  where* 
ever  they  happen  to  find  him,  and  then  affix  the  royal  order 
upon  his  bcHly,  that  all  may  know  the  reason  of  his  death. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  any  nayre  to  assume  arms,  or  to  en* 
ter  into  any  combat,  till  he  has  been  armed  as  a  knight 
When  a  nayre  becomes  seven  years  old,  he  is  set  to  leam  the 
use  of  all  kinds  of  weapons,  their  masters  first  pulling  and  twist- 
ing  their  joints  to  make  them  supple,  and  then  teaching  them 
to  fence  and  handle  their  arms  adroitly,     llieir  pnncipal 
weapons  are  swords  and  targets ;  and  those  teachers,  who  are 
graduates  in  the  use  of  the  weapons,    are  called  PanycaeSf 
who  are  much  esteemed  among  the  nayres,  and  all  their  for- 
mer scholars,   however  ndviuiced  in  life  or  however  hi^ 
their  dignity,  are  bound  at  all  times  to  give  them  due  honour 
and  reverence  when  they  meet ;  likewise,  every  naijre  is  o- 
bliged  to  take  lessons  from  these  professors  for  two  months 
yearly,  all  their  lives :  By  this  means  they  are  very  skilful 
in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  in  which  they  take  great  pride. 
When  a  nayre  desires  to  be  armed  as  a  knight,'  he  presents 
himself  before  tlie  king,  accompanied  by  all  his  kindred  and 
friends,  and  makes  an  offering  of  sixty  gold  fannoros  ^^.     On  ■ 
which  he  is  asked  by  the  king  if  he  is  willing  to  observe  and 
follow  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  nayres,  to  which  he  vs^ 
swers  in  the  affirmative.     Then  the  king  commands  him  to 
be  girt  with  a  sword,  and  laying  his  right  hand  on  his  head» 

utters 

55  This  is  described  by  Castsmeda  as  a  coin  equal  in  value  to  threl 
crowns. 
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utters  certain  words  as  if  praying  in  so  low  a  voice  that  hei 
is  not  heard.  The  king  then  embraces  the  young  navre^ 
sajring  aloud  in  their  language,  .<<  Take  good  care  to  defend 
the  £amins  and  their  kine/!  On  this  the  nayre  &lls  dowU 
and  does  reverence  to  the  king ;  and  from  that  time  he  is  con« 
sidered  as  a  knight,  or  member  of  the  fraternity  of  nayres. 
When  any  of  the  nayres  enters  into  the  peculiar  service  of 
the  king  or  of  any  individual  noble,  he  binds  himself  to  die 
with  and  for  him,  and  they  keep  their  oaths.  For,  if  their 
master  should  happen  to  be  slain  in  any  war  or  otherwise^ 
they  will  fight  till  they  are  all  slain ;  ana  if  they  cannot  ac- 
complish their  purpose  at  the  time,  or  happen  to  be  absent 
at  the  slaughter  of  their  master,  they  go  afterwards  in  search 
of  the  person  who  has  done  the  deed,  and  never  leave  off 
till  they  are  themselves  slain. 

The  Malabars  are  much  given  to  soothsaying,  and  have  lucky 
and  unlucky  days.  .They  worship  the  sun  moon  and  stars, 
the  fire,  cows,  and  the  first  thing  they  meet  on  going  out  of 
a  morning,  believing  every  manner  of  vanity.  The  devil  is 
often  in  them,  but  they  say  it  is  one  of  their  gods  or  pagods^ 
as  they  call  him.  But  whosoever  or  whatsoever  it  may  be^ 
it  constrains  them  to  utter  terrible  words,  which  are  believed 
by  the  king.  When  the  devil  enters  into  a  nayre,  he  goes 
with  a  naked  sword  before  the  king,  shaking  and  tremlSing 
and  giving  himself  many  wounds,  saying,  ^^  1  am  such  or 
such  a  god,  and  am  come  to  tell  thee  such  and  such  a 
tiling,"  crying  out,  and  behaving  himself  like  a  madman  or 
one  possessed.  If  the  king  makes  any  doubt  of  what  he 
says,  he  continues  to  roar  still  louder  and  to  slash  himself 
more  severely,  till  the  king  gives  credit  to  his  assertions. 
There  are  other  tribes  or  lineages  of  people  among  the  Mala- 
bars, of  various  sects  and  divers  customs,  of  whom  it  were  too 
tedious  to  speak  in  this  place,  who  sxe  all  under  obedience  to 
the  several  kings  and  nobles.  The  Moors  alone  are  exempt- 
ed from  this  obedience,  on  account  of  the  large  customs  they 
pay  for  their  merchandize,  owing  to  which  they  are  held  in 
high  estimation  at  Calicut* 

Having  come  to  anchor  on  the  outside  of  the  bar  or  reef 
of  Calicut,  the  general  sent  one  of  the  Portuguese  convicts 
x>n  shore,  in  one  of  the  almadias  which  had  conducted  the 
ships  to  this  port ;  instructing  him  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
place  it  was,  and  to  make  trial  of  what  kind  of  a  reception 
might  be  looked  for,  seeing  we  were  Christians,  and  as  the 

general 
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Mneral  bdieved  that  the  people  were  likewise  Cbristiaii& 
When  thift  man  iandedy  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
sreat  n ambers  of  the  natives,  staring;  at  him  <as  a  stranger. 
T besfC  people  asked  of  the  fishermen  what  man  this  was 
whom  they  had-brrnight  on  shore  ?  to  wnich  they  answered, 
that  they  supposed  him  to  be  a  Moor,  and  that  he  bekHiged 
to  the  three  ships  which  were  riding  without  the  bar.  But 
the  people  of  Calicut  wondered  much  to  see  a  person  who  was 
dothc-d  so  xery  differently  from  the  Moors  who  came  from 
the  Red  Seit'  Some  of  these  people  who  had  fcnowledcre  of 
Arabic  spoke  to  this  man,  but  he  could  not  understand  or 
answer  them,  at  which  they  were  much  astonished.  \  et, 
believing  him  to  be  a  Moor,  they  conducted  him  to  a  house 
where  two  Moors  dwelt  who  came  originally  from  Tunis 
and  had  establi>lied  themselves  in  Calicut.  On  his  appear- 
ance, one  of  these  Moors  who^-e  name  was  Bontaybc***,  who 
could  speak  Spanish,  immediately  recognized  him  for  a  Por- 
tuguese, having  often  seen  people  of  our  nation  at  Tunis  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  in  a  ship  named  La  Reyna  which 
often  traded  to  that  port.  As  soon  as  Bontaybo  saw  the 
Portuguese,  he  exclainied  in  Spanish,  Dcinl  take  yoti^  viAat 
h'ovixht  yon  here  ?  He  farther  inquired  which  way  he  had 
travelled  so  as  to  arrive  at  Calicut  ?  To  tins  the  banished 
man  answered,  telling  bow  many  ship  our  general  had 
brought  with  him  ;  at  which  Bcmtaybo  was  much  amazed, 
wonderinp  how  tliey  could  possibly  come  by  sea  from  Portu- 
gal to  India.  He  then  asked  what  they  sought  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  home  ?  And  was  answered  that  they  came 
in  search  of  Christians  and  spices.  Bontaybo  then  asked 
why  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  ond  the  Doge  of  Venice 
had  not  sent  their  ships  likewise  ?  Because,  said  our  man, 
the  king  of  Portugal  would  not  allow  them.  To  this  Bon- 
taybo said,  he  was  much  in  the  right.  After  some  fiirther 
conversation  in  this  way,  Bontaybo  ^ve  him  good  entertain- 
ment-, commanding  certain  cakes  of  wheat  ilour  and  honqr, 
called  apc^  by  the  Malabars,  to  be  set  before  him ;  and  then 
said  that  he  would  accompany  him  to  the  ships  to  wait  upon 
the  general. 

Bontaybo  accordingly  came  on  board  our  general,  whom 
he  immediately  addressed  in  Spanish,  saying,  "  Good  Inck ! 
good  Iiick  !  many  rubies,  many  emeralds.    Thou  art  bound 

to 

56  By  De  Faria,  diis  man  is  named  Moniayde.*— AstL  I.  50. 
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to  give  God  thanks  for  having  brought  thee  where  there  is 
abundance  of  all  sorts  of  spices,  precious  stones,  and  all  the 
other  riches  of  the  world."  On  hearing  this,  the  general 
and  all  the  people  were  greatly  astonished,  not  expecting  to 
meet  any  one.  so  far  from  home  who  understood  their  ian* 
guage;  and  even  shed  tears  of  joy  for  this  b^pv  circum- 
stance, and  their  safe  arrival.  Thev  all  then  joined  in  hum- 
ble and  hearty  thanks  to  the  Aimignty,  by  whose  favour  and 
assistance  alone  this  great  happiness  and  good  fortune  had 
been  accorded  to  them.  The  general  embraced  Bontaybo, 
whom  he  made  to  sit  beside  him,  and  questioned  him  if  he 
were  a  Christian,  and  how  he  came  to  Calicut.  Bontaybo 
told  him  frankly  that  he  was  a  Moor  from  Tunis  in  Barba- 
ry,  and  had  come  to  Calicut  by  way  of  Cairo  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  explained  how  he  came  to  know  the  Portuguese,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned.  He  farther  declared,  that  he 
had  always  been  Wjell  disposed  towards  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion, having  always  found  them  worthy  of  confidence  and 
friendship  in  all  their  dealings ;  and,  having  been  a  friend  to 
them  in-  times  past,  he  would  not  discontinue  hia  good  will, 
and  wa$  ready  and  willing  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
serve  them,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  objects  for  which  they 
had  now  come  to  Calicut  The  general-  gave  him  many 
thanks  for  his  good  will,  and  promised  to  reward  him  liber- 
ally for  the  friendly  aid  he  might  give  to  him  and  his  expe* 
dition,  eo^pr^^ing  his  extreme  satis&ction  at  being  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  such  a  person  in  this  place,  beheving  that 
God  had.  sent  him  here  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  this 
voyage,  for  which  he  passed  through  so  many  and  long  con* 
tinu^  dang^rs^  being  quite  sensible  that  he  must  h^ve  reap- 
ed little  profit  from  all  hb  labours  without  such  iQriendly  as- 
sistance. 

The  general  then  requested  information  firom  BontaybOf 
as  to  the  character  of  the  king  or  zamorin  of  Calicut,  and 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  he  would  willingly  recdve  hhn  as 
ambassador  firom  the  king  of  Portugal  Bontaybo  represented 
the  zamorin  as  a  prince  of  good  and  honourable  dispositions, 
who,  he  was  convinced,  would  gladly  receive  the  general  as 
ambassador  firom  a  foreign  king ;  more  especially,  if  the  ob- 
jects of  his  voyage  were  to  establish  a  trade  with  Calicut,  and 
if  the  general  had  brought  with  him  any  merchandize  pro- 
per for  that  purpose  %  since  the  advantages  which  the  zamo- 
rin derived  firom  the  customs  upon  tr^e  formed  the  chief 

source 
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source  of  his  revenue.  He  farther  informed  the  seneral, 
that  the  zaniorin  resided  at  this  time  at  Pananc,  a  Tulage  on 
the  coast  about  five  leagues  from  Calicut ;  and  adrised  that 
the  general  should  send  a  message  there  to  notify  Ips  arri- 
val, and  the  reasons  of  his  coming.  The  genetal  was  wefl 
pleased  with  this  ailvice  and  presented  certain  gifts  to  Bern* 
taybo,  along  with  whom  he  sent  two  of  his  men  to  CaJiciity 
requesting  Bontaybo  to  direct  them  on  their  way  to  PUmney 
which  he  did  accordinglv.  When  these  messengers  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  zamorin,  one  of  them,  named  Fer^ 
nan  Martyn,  declared  to  him,  by  means  of  an  inteiprcter, 
^*  lliat  he  waited  upon  his  highness  on  the  part  of  his  ge- 
neral, who  had  arrived  in  the  port  of  Calicut  with  three 
ships,  having  been  sent  there  by  the  king  of  Portugal  with 
letters  to  his  highness,  which  the  general  oegged  permission 
to  present  to  him."  On  hearing  this  message,  and  befoK? 
giving  any  answer,  the  zamorin  commanded  each  of  the  two 
messengers  to  be  presented  with  a  piece  cottcm  doth  and 
two  pieces  of  silk,  such  as  he  used  in  his  own  af^pard  ;  after 
which  he  inquired  of  Feman  Martyn  what  king  it  was  who 
had  sent  him  these  letters,  and  how  far  his  dmninions  were 
from  thence.  Femun  iul^  answered  these  inquiries,  adding, 
that  he  was  a  Christian  prince,  and  that  those  whom  be  had 
sent  in  the  ships  now  at  Calicut  were  Christians ;  and  rdat- 
ed  what  great  and  numerous  dangers  they  had  pa^ed  throuflh 
during  their  voyage,  llie  zamorin  was  much  amazed  at  the 
incidents  of  the  voyage  which  Feman  related  at  some  lengthy 
and  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  so  powerful  a  prince  of 
the  Christians  sliould  think  of  sending  an  ambassador  to  him 
from  so  great  a  distance.  He  then  desired  Feman  to  inform 
the  general,  that  he  heartily  welcomed  him  and  his  people 
into  his  dominiofis,  advising  him  to  bring  his  ships  to  anchor 
near  a  village  called  Fandarane  some  way  below  where  the 
ships  then  lay,  as  a  far  better  harbour  than  Calicut  which  is 
an  open  and  very  dangerous  roa<i  for  shipping.  The  zamo- 
rin desired  likewikc  that  the  general  mieht  come  by  land 
from  that  place  to  Calicut,  where  he  would  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  After  this,  the  zamorin  sent  a  pilot  to  navigate 
the  ships  to  the  harbour  of  Fandarane ;  but,  on  coming  to 
the  bar  of  thot  port,  the  general  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  enter  so  far  within  the  harbour  as  the  pilot  proposed,  feoxw 
ing  lest  he  might  expose  himself  to  danger  by  reposing  too 
great  confidence  in  these  people,  and  placing  himself  too  much 

within 
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within  tlicir  power.  In  this  he  acted  with  much  prudent 
foresight,  by  which  he  wisely  avoided  the  injuries  which  were 
afterwards  attempted  against  him  at  this  place. 

On  his  arrival  at  Pundarane,  the  general  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  kutwal  ^^  of  Calicut,  intimating  that  he  and 
other  nobles  awaited  him  on  shore  by  oixler  of  the  zamorin, 
to  conduct  him  to  the  city,  and  that  he  had  permission  to 
land  whenever  he  pleased  ^^.  But  as  the  day  drew  near  a 
close,  the  general  returned  an  answer  excusing  himself 
from  landing  that  night.  He  immediately  calied  a  council 
of  the  other  captains  and  principal  officers  of  the  fleet,  to 
take  their  advice  on  the  present  emergency,  to  whom  he  in- 
timated his  intention  of  going  to  visit  the  king  of  Calicut  on 
purpose  to  settle  a  treaty  of  trade  and  amity.  Paulo  de 
Gama,  his  brother,  strongly  oUccted  to  his  ventm*ing  on 
shore ;  alleging  that  although  the  natives  of  the  place  were 
Christians,  as  they  still  believed  them,  yet  there  were  many 
Moors  among  them  who  were  much  to  be  feared  as  his  mor- 
tal enemies ;  since  these  people  at  Mozambique  and  Mom- 
baza,  where  they  had  only  passed  by  their  ports,  endeavour- 
ed to  destroy  them  all,  they  were  much  more  to  be  feared  at 
Calicut  where  we  had  come  on  purpose  to  enter  into  com^ 
petition  with  them  in  trade,  by  which  their  profits  would  be 
diminished.  It  was  therefore  the  more  probable  that  they 
would  use  every  effort  to  destroy  the  general,  on  whom  our 
whole  hope  of  safety  and  success  depended;  and,  however 
much  the  zamorin  might  regret  the  commission  of  such  a  deed, 
he  could  not  restore  nim  to  life:  besides  which,  the  Moors 
were  inhabitants  of  the  place,  where  they  had  much  interest^ 
whereas  the  general  was  an  utter  stranser.  Likewise,  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  be  assured  that  the  king  of  Calicut 
might  not  have  leagued  with  the  Moors  for  his  death  or  cap* 
tivity;  either  of  which  would  ruin  their  voyage  and  prove  the 
destruction  of  them.all,  and  all  the  toib  and  dangers  they  had 
passed  through  would  prove  in  vain.    To  prevent  all  this  dan- 

57  The  title  of  kutwal  is  of  Arabic  origin^  and  propeiiy  s'^nifies  tht  go- 
vernor of  a  fort  or  castle,  but  the  ofiBce  may  be  dinerent  in  different  pbces. 
In  some  instances,  the  kutwal  seems  to  have  been  the  deputy-governor,  she- 
riff, or  judge  of  a  town.—Astl.  I.  30. 

58  Such  are  the  expressions  used  by  Lichefild ;  but  I  suspect  the  senso 
here  oueht  to  have  been,  That  the  kutwal  required  De  Gama  to  land  im- 
roediately,  that  he  might  go  to  Calicut,  on  purpose  to  be  presented  to  the 
zamorin.— £• 
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ger,  he  strongly  urged  tlnit  the  general  should  on  no  ac- 
count go  on  shore,  but  should  depute  one  of  the  captauis,  or 
sonu'  other  person  hi  the  fleet  in  Iiis  stead;  alleging  that 
commanders  in  chief  ought  never  to  subject  themselves  to 
personal  danger,  unless  in  ciises  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. 

AU  the  officers  were  of  the  same  opinion.  But  the  general 
answered,  tliat  even  if  he  were  perfectly  assured  that  his  landing 
were  to  occasion  hii:  instant  death,  he  would  not  refrain  from 
going  to  visit  the  king  of  Calicut,  to  endeavour  to  settle  a- 
mity  and  trade,  and  that  he  might  procure  some  spices  and 
otiicr  commodities  from  the  place,  by  means  of  which  their 
discovery  of  Calicut  might  be  proved  on  their  return  into 
Portugal :  As  otherwise,  if  we  returned  without  any  of  the' 
proiluctions  of  the  Indies,  their  discovery  would  be  discre- 
dited, and  their  honour  and  veracity  called  in  ouestion* 
**  Think  not  therefore,"  said  he,  "  but  I  will  rather  die,  than 
leave  it  in  hazard  that  the  long  time  we  have  already  spent) 
and  may  yet  employ,  shall  be  lost,  and  others  sent  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  our  discoveries,  while  envious  persons  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  discredit  our  services.  Neither  do 
I  run  into  such  hazard  of  death,  nor  expose  you  to  such 
dangers  as  you  suppose ;  seeing  that  I  am  going  to  a  city  in- 
habited by  Christians,  and  to  a  king  who  wishes  the  con- 
course of  many  m(  rchants  in  his  dominions,  as  the  more  of 
these  that  frccjuent  his  port  so  much  the  greater  must  be  his 
revenue  from  the  customs  upon  trade.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  stay  long  on  shore,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  to  the  Moors 
to  complot  against  me ;  as  I  propose  only  to  talk  with  the 
king  and  to  return  in  tln-ee  days,  by  which  time  you  may 
may  have  every  thing  in  readiness  for  our  departure.  If  I 
should  have  the  good  fortune,  by  the  will  of  God,  to  esta- 
blish trade  and  amity  with  the  king  of  Calicut,  I  would  not 
exchange  the  honour  and  credit  of  that  transaction  for  any 
treasure  that  coukl  be  given  me ;  neither  con  the  king  of  Cali- 
cut settle  this  affair  so  well  with  any  other  person,  as  he  will 
honour  me  the  more  for  being  the  captain-general  of  this 
fleet  and  the  ambassador  of  our  king.  Should  any  other 
go  in  my  stead,  the  king  might  look  upon  himself  as  slidit- 
ed  and  insulted,  under  an  idea  that  I  do  not  esteem  him 
yrorthy  to  be  \  isit-  d  by  myself,  or  that  I  do  not  trust  him  on 
his  word  and.  assurance.'  Besides,  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  give  sufficiently  ample  instructions  to  any  one  1  mi^ht 
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send,  to  enable  him  to  do  what  may  be  necessary  under  eve- 
ry circumstance  that  may  arise,  as  I  myself  might  do.  Even 
if  it  should  chance  that  they  kill  me,  it  were  better  this 
should  happen  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  than  that  I 
should  pre&erve  my  life  by  neglecting  to  perform  it.  You, 
my  friends,  remain  at  sea  in  good  ships :  And  if  you  hear  of 
aiiy  mischance  befalling  me,  my  desire  is  that  you  shall  im- 
mediately depart  and  carry  home  news  of  our  discovery. 
As  for  our  present  subject,  there  need  be  no  farther  argu- 
ment ;  as  I  am  determined,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  t;o 
proceed  to  visit  the  king  at  Calicut." 

When  this  determination  was  made  known  the  captains 
made  no  farther  objections,  and  chose  out  twelve  persons  to 
accompany  him,  among  whom  were  Dieffo  Diaz  his  secreta- 
ry, Feman  Martinez  the  interpreter,  John  de  Sala  who  was 
afterwards  treasurer  of  the  Indies,  and  nine  others ;  and 
Paulo  de  Gama,  his  brother,  was  appointed  to  act  as  captain- 
general  during  his  absence.  The  general,  before  going  on 
shore,  gave  pointed  orders  that  no  person  should  on  any 
account  be  permitted  to  come  on  board  the  ships;  but  that 
all  who  were  desirous  of  any  intercourse  with  them  should  re- 
main in  their  boats  or  almadias.  He  likewise  directed  that 
Nicholas  CoeUo  should  come  every  d^y  with  his  boat  well 
armed  as  near  the  shore  as  he  could  with  safety,  on  purpose 
to  keep  up '  an  intercourse  between  tlie  ships  and  himself. 
All  these  things  being  settled,  the  general  went  on  shore 
with  his  twelve  attendants,  all  in  their  best  attire ;  their  boat 
furnished  with  much  ordnance,  dressed  out  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  sounding  trumpets  all  the  way  from  the  ships 
to  the  shore.  On  landing,  the  general  was  received  witji 
every  demonstration  of  respect  by  the  kutwal,  attended  by 
200  nayres,  iuid  a  great  concourse  of  natives,  both  of  the 
country  and  from  the  city  of  Calicut.  After  compliments 
were  passed,  the  general  was  placed  in  an  andor  or  litter, 
which  the  king  of  Calicut  had  sent  for  his  use.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  not  customary  to  travel  on  horseback,  but  in  these 
andors.  This  v^cle  is  like  a  hprse-htter,  except  that  they 
are  very  plain  with  low  sides,  and  are  carried  by  four  men  on 
their  shoulders,,  who  run  post  in  this  manner,  carrying  the 
king  or  any  nQble  perspn  when  on  a  journey,  and  going 
at  a  great  rate.  The  person  in  the  andor  may  either  sit  or 
lie  as  he  pleases ;  and  certain  servants  carry  umbrellas,  which 
they  call  buei^Sf  to  shelter  the  person  in  the  andor  from  the 
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sun  and  rain.  Hicrc  arc  other  andors  wliicli  have  a  curved 
cane  over  them  like  a  bow,  and  arc  no  liglit  tliat  they  can  be 
carried  by  two  men. 

I1ie  general  being  mounted  in  one  nndor  and  the  kutwal 
in  another,  they  set  out  for  a  toivn  called  Ca)K)cate  ^^,  all 
the  rest  being  on  foot ;  but  the  kutwal  appointed  certain 
|XK>plc  of  the  country  to  carry  the  baggage  of  our  men,  M'hich 
was  restored  to  them  at  Ca)X)cate,  wliei-e  the  party  stopped 
for  refreshment,  the  general  and  his  people  being  in  one 
house  and  the  kutwal  in  another.  Our  |)eople  were  here 
provided  with  boiled  fish,  with  rice  and  butter,  and  some 
of  the  countrj'  fruits  which  are  veiygood,  though  quite  diffe- 
rent from  ours.  One  of  these  fruits  is  called  lacas^  and  an- 
other Mango,  and  they  have  figs  likewise,  llie  water  was 
excellent,  and  as  good  as  any  in  Portugal.  After  resting  and 
refre>:hing  themselves  at  Capocate,  the  general  and  his  suite 
were  embarked  in  a  vessel  called  an  eiisangada  ,  consisting  of 
two  almadias  lashed  side  by  side,  llic  kutwal  and  his  train 
embarked  in  many  other  boats ;  and  the  whole  went  up  a 
river  which  discharges  itself  into  tlie  sea  at  this  place.  'l\\e 
numbers  of  people  that  came  to  the  river  side  to  view  our 
men  as  they  passed  was  quite  countless,  by  which  it  appeors 
that  the  country  was  well  inhabited.  After  going  about  a 
league  up  this  nver,  our  people  came  to  a  place  where  many 
large  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  The  whole  party 
here  disembarked  and  proceeded  by  land,  the  general  and 
kutwal  in  andoi's  as  before,  being  surrounded  by  thousands 
who  were  curious  to  see  the  strangers,  even  many  women 
pressing  into  the  crowd  with  their  children  slung  at  thdr 
backs. 

From  this  place  the  kutwal  carried  the  general  to  one  of 
their  pagodas  or  idol  temples,  into  which  they  entered,  and 
which  the  kutwal  said  was  a  church  of  great  holiness.  This 
the  general  believed  to  be  the  case,  fancying  it  to  be  a  church 
of  the  Christians  i  which  he  tlie  more  readily  believed,  as  he 
saw  seven  little  bells  hung  over  ttie  principal  door.  In  front 
of  this  entry,  there  stood  a  pillar  made  of  wire  as  tall  as  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  weathercock  like- 
wise made  of  wire.  This  church  was  as  large  as  a  moderate 
convent,  all  built  of  freestone,  and  covered,  or  vaulted  over 
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with  brick,  haviag  a  fine  outward  appearance  as  if  its  inside 
were  of  splendid  workmanship.  Our  general  was  much 
pleased  with  this  church,  as  he  actually  believed  himself  in  a 
Christian  country,  and  gladly  entered  along  with  the  kutwal. 
They  wei'e  received  by  the  priests,  who  were  naked  from  the 
waist  upwards,  having  a  kind  of  petticoats  of  cotton  hanging 
down  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees,  and  pieces  of  calico  co- 
vering their  arm-pits,  their  heads  legs  and  feet  bare.  They 
were  distinguished  by  wearing  certain  threads  over  their  right 
shoulders,  which  crossed  over  their  breasts  under  their  left 
arms,  much  in  the  way  in  which  our  priests  used  formerly  to 
wear  their  stoles  when  they  said  mass.  These  men  are  cal- 
led kafrs  ^^,  and  are  idolaters,  serving  as  priests  in  tlie  pago- 
das of  Malabar ;  and  on  the  general  going  into  the  pagoda, 
they  took  holy  water  with  a  sjyrinkle  from  a  font,  and  Uirew^ 
it  over  the  kutwal  and  him  and  their  attendants.  After 
this,  they  gave  them  powdered  sandalwood  to  throw  upon 
their  heads,  as  used  to  be  done  amongst  us  witn  ashes  $  and 
they  were  directed  to  do  the  same  on  their  arms.  But  our 
people,  as  being  clothed,  omitted  this  latter  part  of  the  Cere- 
mony, complying  with  the  other. 

In  this  pagoda  they  saw  many  images  painted  on  tlie  walls, 
some  of  which  had  monstrous  teeth  projecting  an  inch  from 
their  mouths,  and  some  had  four  arms ;  all  of  them  so  ugly 
that  they  seemed  like  de\Tls,  which  raised  doubts  among  our 
people  whether  they  were  actually  in  a  Christian  church.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pagoda  stood  a  chapel,  having  a  roof  or 
dome  of  freestone  like  a  tower,  in  one  part  of  which  was  a 
door  of  wire,  to  which  there  led  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  On 
the  inside  of  this  tower  an  image  was  observed  in  a  recess  of 
the  wall,  which  our  men  could  not  see  distinctly,  as  the  place 
was  somewhat  dark,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  go  near, 
as  none  were  allowed  to  approach  except  the  priests.     But 
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from  certain  words  and  signs,  our  )>eopIc  nuder-tood  this  to 
be  an  image  of  the  Virgin ;  on  which  \\\c  general  and  his  at- 
tendants went  upon  tlieir  knees  to  say  their  prayers  ^'.  John 
de  Sala,  however,  being  very  doubtful  that  this  was  not  a 
Christian  church,  owing  to  the  monstrous  images  on  the 
wails,  said,  as  he  iell  on  his  knee-,  '^  If  this  lyetlte  devil^  I 
worship  God^^  on  which  the  general  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile,  ilie  kutwal  and  his  people,  as  they  approached  the 
chapel,  prostrated  themselves  three  times  on  their  fiices 
with  their  hands  extended  lx.*!brc  them,  alter  which  they 
arose  and  said  their  prayers  standing. 

From  this  place  they  went  forwards  to  the  city  of  Calicut, 
and  were  taken  at  their  arrival  into  another  pagoda  similar 
to  the  former.  After  this,  on  entering  the  city,  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  they  could  hardly  make  their  way  through 
tlie  streets.  Tlie  general  was  astonished  to  see  such  multi- 
tudes, and  praised  God  for  having  brought  him  in  safety  to 
tliis  city,  humbly  beseeching  his  divine  mercy  so  to  guide  him 
on  his  way  that  he  might  accomplish  the  objects  of  his  expe- 
dition, and  return  safely  into  PoitugaL  At  length  the  pres- 
sure of  the  crowd  became  so  great  that  the  bearers  were  un- 
able to  get  forwards,  and  the  whole  company  were  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  house.  Hiey  were  here  joined  by  the 
kutwals  brother,  a  nobleman  who  was  sent  by  the  king  to 
accompany  the  general  to  the  pakice,  and  had  many  nayres 
along  with  him.  The  procession  again  set  out,  precedea  by 
many  trumpets  and  sacbuts  sounding  all  the  way  ;  and  one 
of  the  nayres  carried  a  caliver^  which  he  fired  oft  at  intervals* 
After  they  were  joined  by  the  kutwals  brother,  the  mob  gave 
way  for  the  procession  to  pass,  and  shewed  as  much  reve- 
rence as  if  die  kin^  himself  had  been  present.  There  went 
in  the  proces>ion  at  least  3000  armed  men,  and  the  multitudes 
of  spectators,  in  the  streets,  at  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
on  tlie  roof**,  were  quite  innumerable.  The  general  was  well 
pleased  at  his  honourable  reception,  and  said  pleasantly  to 
those  of  his  company,  **  Theij  little  think  in  Portugal  ham 
honourably  wr  are  received  here" 

The  procession  arrived  at  the  palace  an  hour  before  sun- 
set.    Though  only  constructed  of  earth,  the  palace  was  very 
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extensive  and  seemed  a  handsome  structure,  having  great 
numbers  of  trees  interspersed  among  the  different  buildings^ 
with  pleasant  gardens  full  of  fine  flowers  and  odoriferous 
plants,  and  many  fountains ;  as  the  zamorin  never  goes  out 
of  the  palace  while  resident  in  Calicut.  On  arriving  at  the 
palace,  several  caymals  and  other  noblemen  tame  out  to  re* 
ceive  the  general,  who  led  him  to  a  large  square  immediately 
in  fi'ont  ox  the  gates,  whence  they  passed  through  four  several 
courts,  at  the  gate  of  each  of  which  there  were  ten  porters 
who  were  obliged  to  lay  about  them  with  sticks  amcmg  the 
people  to  clear  the  way.  On  coming  to  the  gate  of  the  house 
in  which  the  king  resided,  they  were  met  by  me  chief  bramin  j 
or  high  priest  of  the  royal  household,  a  little  old  manj  who 
embraced  the  general,  and  coi^^ucted  him  and  his  people  in- 
to the  palace.  At  this  time  the  people  pressed  forwards 
with  much  eagerness  to  get  a  sight  of  the  king,  which  they 
very  seldom  do  as  he  goes  very  rarely  out  of  the  palace  f  and 
the  multitude  was  so  in*eat  that  some  of  them  were  stifled  in 
the  throng,  which  would  likewise  have  been  the  case  with  two 
of  our  men,  if  they  had  not  gone  on  before,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  porters,  who  severely  hurt  many  of  the  mob,  and 
forced  them  to  make  way.  On  passing  the  last  gate,^^  the  ge- 
neral and  his  attendants  entered  along  with  the  noblemen 
into  a  great  hall,  surrounded  with  seats  of  timber  raised  in 
rows  above  one  another  like  our  theatres,  the  floor  being  co« 
vered  by  a  carpet  of  green  velvet,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
silk  of  various  colours.  Tlie  king  was  of  a  brown  complexion, 
large  stature,  and  well  advanced  in  years.  He  lay  on  a  sofa 
covered  with  a  cloth  of  white  silk  and  gold,  and  a  rich  eanopy 
over  his  head.  On  his  head  he  had  a  cap  or  mitre  adorned 
with  precious  stones  and  pearls,  and  had  jewels  of  the  same 
kind  in  his  ears.  He  wore  a  jacket  of  fine  cotton  doth,  hav- 
ing buttons  of  large  pearls  and  the  button-holes  wrought 
with  gold  thread.  About  his  middle  he  had  a  piece  of  a 
white  calico,  which  came  only  down  to  his  knees;  and 
both  his  fingers  and  toes  were  adorned  with  many  gold 
xings  set  with  fine  stones ;  his  arms  and  legs  were  covered 
with  many  golden  bracelets.  Close  to  his  sofa  there  stood 
a  gold  shallow  bason  on  a  gold  stand,  in  which  was  6^^, 
which  the  king  chewed  with  salt  and  areka.  Ttiid  last  is  a 
kind  of  fruit  Sooxxt  the  size  of  a  nut,  and  is  chewed  all  over 
India  to  sweeten  the  breath,  and  is  supposed  to  carry  off 
phlegm  from  the  stomac^  and  to  prevent  tnirst*      The  kins 
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luid  liki^'ise  a  gold  bason  on  a  crolden  stand,  into  whidi  be 
bpat  out  the  betel  when  chewed ;  and  a  gold  fountain  with 
water  for  washing  his  mouth,  llie  king  was  served  with 
betel  by  an  old  man  who  stood  close  to  the  sofa;  all  the 
others  who  were  in  tlic  presence  held  tlicir  left  handb  to  their 
mouths,  that  their  breaths  might  not  reach  the  king,  and 
it  is  thought  unseemly  for  any  one  to  spit  or  sneeze  in  the 
presence. 

When  the  general  entered  the  hall  in  which  the  king  sat, 
he  stooped  or  bowed  down  three  times  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  lifting  up  his  hands  as  one  that  praised 
God.  The  king  iimnediately  made  signs  for  the  general 
to  draw  near,  and  commanded  him  to  be  seated  on  one  of 
the  seats;  and  tlie  rest  of  the  Portuguese  came  forwards,  mak- 
ing similar  reverences,  and  were  likewise  commanded  to  sit 
down  opposite  the  king.  Water  was  tlien  presented  to  all 
the  company  to  wash  their  hands,  which  was  verj'  refreshing, 
for,  though  it  was  then  winter,  they  were  very  hot.  They 
were  then  presented  with  figs  and  jakas,  and  tlie  king  was 
inudi  pleased  to  see  tliein  eat,  laughing  at  them  and  con- 
versing with  the  old  man  who  served  him  with  betel.  Our 
people  being  thirsty,  called  for  water,  which  was  brought  to 
them  in  a  golden  ewer,  and  they  were  directed  to  pour  the 
water  into  their  mouths  as  it  is  reckoned  injurious  to  touch 
the  cup  with  their  lips.  They  accordingly  did  as  they  were 
directed  ;  but  some  poured  tlie  water  into  tlieir  throats  and 
fella  coughuig,  while  others  poured  it  beside  upon  their  fiices 
and  dotnes,  which  much  amused  the  king.  AtVer  this,  the 
king  desired  the  general  by  an  interpreter,  to  speak  to  those 
who  were  present  as  to  the  purpose  of  his  coming  to  Calicut. 
But  the  general  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  signified  that 
he  was  ambassador  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  a  powerful 
])rince,  imd  that  Christian  princes  were  not  used  to  receive 
the  embassies  of  other  sovereigns  by  means  of  a  third  per- 
son, but  by  themselves  in  person  in  tlic  presence  only  of  a 
few  of  their  principal  persons :  and  this  being  the  usage  of 
his  countiT,  ne  chose  to  deliver  his  message  only  to  the  king 
himself.  The  king  agreed  to  this,  and  commanded  the  ge- 
neral and  Fernan  Martinez  who  acted  as  interpreter,  to  ne 
conducted  into  another  chamber,  which  was  adorned  with 
as  much  magnificence  as  the  first. 

As  soon  as  the  king  entered  this  chamber,  he  took  his 
seat  on  a  sofa,  attended  only  by  his  interpreter,  the  chief 
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bramin,  the  old  man  who  served  him  with  betel,  and  the 
comptroller  of  his  household.  The  king  then  asked  the 
general  from  what  part  of  the  world  he  was  come,  and 
what  were  his  desires.  He  answered,  that  he  was  ambas- 
sador from  the  king  of  Portugal,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Christian  sovereigns  in  the  west,  both  in  extent  of  domi- 
nions, numbers  of  people,  and  riches.  That  he  and  his 
predecessors,  hearing  that  there  were  Christian  kings  and 
princes  in  the  Indies,  of  which  the  zamorin  of  Calicut  was 
the  chief,  were  exceedingly  desirous  of  sending  some  of 
their  captains  to  discover  the  way,  that  they  micht  enter 
into  friendship  with  the  king  of  this  coimtry  as  brothers ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  been  sent  to  his  highness:  Not 
that  the  king  his  master  had  any  need  of  his  riches,  having 
abundance  already  and  more  than  was  needed  both  of  gold 
and  sUver  and  omer  valuable  things.  That  all  the  former 
captains  who  had  been  sent  at  great  charges  upon  this  dis- 
covery, after  having  employed  a  year  or  more  in  vain  and 
having  consumed  sfi  their  victuals,  had  returned  again  into 
Portugal  But  that  the  present  king  Don  Manuel,  being 
anxious  to  bring  this  great  enterprize  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, had  entrusted  him  with  command  of  three  ships  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  commanding  him  not  to  return  to 
Portugal  without  discovering  the  way  to  the  Christian  king 
of  Calicut,  and  would  certainly  oraer  his  head  to  be  cut 
<^  if  he  returned  without  fulfilling  his  orders.  The  said 
king  his  master  had  given  him  two  letters  to  deliver  to  his 
highness,  which  he  would  present  next  day  as  it  was  now 
somewhat  late ;  when  he  would  convince  his  highness  that 
the  king  of  Portugal  was  his  friend  and  brother,  and  should 
request  of  highness,  in  confirmation  of  friendship,  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  as  was  tne  custom 
among  Christian  princes.  The  zamorin  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  this  embassy,  and  told  the  general  that  he  made 
him  welcome  to  his  capital ;  and,  since  the  kii^  of  Portugal 
desired  to  be  his  friend  and  brother,  he  would  be  the  like  to 
him,  and  should  send  an  ambassador  to  him  as  desired. 
The  zamorin  then  made  inquiry  into  many  circumstances 
respecting  Portugal;  how  &r  distant  it  was  from  Calicut, 
how  long  the  general  had  been  upon  the  voyage,  and  other 
things^  And  as  it  grew  kte,  the  king  allowed  him  to  retire, 
first  asking  him  whether  he  would  reside  with  the  Moors  or 
the  Mala^rs ;  but  as  the  genetal  choie  nuhet.  to  have  a 
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house  to  himselT,  the  king  gave  orders  to  a  Moor  who  was 
his  factor,  to  accompany  him,  and  to  provide  him  with  e^ 
very  thing  necessary  for  his  accommodation. 

Leaving  the  pakicc  late,  it  being  now  towards  ten  o*cIock| 
the  kutwal  and  the  rest  wlio  had  accompanied  him  there,  e- 
scorted  him  back  to  wlicre  lie  was  to  lodge ;  and  as  they  were 
on  their  way,  all  on  foot,  there  fell  such  rain  that  the  streets 
ran  in  torrents,  insomuch  that  the  factor  gave  orders  to  some 
of  the  people  to  carry  our  general  on  their  backs.  The  ge- 
neral was  displeased  at  this  and  at  the  delay,  and  asked  an- 
grily at  the  factor  if  he  meant  to  carry  him  all  night  through 
the  streets.  The  factor  made  answer  that  he  could  not  do 
otherwise,  as  the  city  was  large  and  much  scattered.  He 
then  conducted  him  into  his  own  house  to  rest  for  some  time, 
and  procured  a  horse  for  him  to  ride ;  but,  as  the  horse  had 
no  saddle,  the  general  preferred  going  on  foot.  At  length 
he  was  brought  to  a  very  good  lodging,  to  which  his  people 
had  previously  brought  all  his  baggage. 

Next  day,  being  Tuesday,  the  general  was  greatly  rejoiced 
to  see  so  promising  a  commencement  of  his  business,  and  re- 
solved upon  sending  a  present  to  the  zamorin ;  U}K)n  which 
he  sent  for  the  kutwal  and  the  kings  factor,  to  whom  he 
shewed  the  present  which  he  proposed  sending.  This  con- 
sisted of  four  capotas  or  cloaks  of  scarlet  cloth,  six  hats,  four 
branches  of  coral,  twelve  almasares^  a  box  containing  seven 
brass  vessels,  a  chest  of  sugar,  two  barrels  of  oil,  ana  a  cask 
of  honey.  The  kutwal  and  factor  laughed  in  derision  at  this 
present,  saying,  that  this  was  no  fit  present  for  their  king, 
the  poorest  merchant  presenting  one  more  valuable.  They 
desired  him  rather  to  send  gold,  as  the  king  would  accept  of 
nothing  else.  The  general  was  offended  at  this,  saying,  if 
he  had  been  a  merchant  he  would  have  brought  gold  $  out, 
being  an  ambassador,  he  had  brought  none.  That  what  he 
now  offered  were  his  own  goods,  and  not  belonging  to  the 
king  his  master ;  who,  being  uncertain  if  he  should  ever  reach 
Calicut,  had  given  him  nothing  to  offer  as  a  present  to  the 
zamorin.  But,  at  his  next  coming,  knowing  now  certainly 
the  route,  the  king  his  master  would  send  gold  and  silver  and 
other  rich  articles.  To  this  they  answered,  that  these  thingi 
might  be,  but  it  was  the  custom  of  this  country  for  every 
stranger  who  had  speech  of  the  king  to  make  him  a  present 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  his  rank.  The  g^ieral  re- 
plied it  was  very  proper  their  customs  shoiUd  be  observed^ 

and 
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aiid  therefore  he  desired  to  said  lhi6  present,  whii^h  he  cduld 
not  make  more  valuable,  for  the  reasons  aheady  assigned  i 
and  if  they  would  not  so&iV  it  to  be  carried  to  the  king,  he 
should  send  it  back  to  his  ships.  They  ansWet^  he  might 
do  so,  for,  they  woiild  not  consent  to  have  such  a  present  sent 
to  the  king.  The  general,  much  displeased,  said  he  would 
go  speak  with  the  kix^  himself,  suid  would  then  return  to 
the  ships,  meaning  to  have  informed  the  king  of  all  that  had 
passed  in  regard  to  the  intended  present.  This  they  said 
was  very  proper  i  but,  as  they  would  be  detained  long  at 
court  in  attending  him,  they  were  obliged  in  the  mean  time 
to  go  upon  other  business,  and  would  return  to  escort  him 
to  court,  as  the  king  would  be  artgry  if  he  went  without 
them,  he  being  an  entire  stranger  i  and  besides,  he  could  not 

Sin  safety  unaccompanied,  b^dause  of  the  great  numbers  of 
oors  who  resided  in  that  city.  Giving  credit  to  their 
words,  the  general  consented  to  this  arrangement,  and  said 
he  would  wait  for  their  return,  which  he  expected  would  be 
without  delay :  But  they  did  not  return  all  that  day,  as  they 
had  been  gained  over  by  the  Moors  to  thwart  the  purposes 
of  the  general. 

The  Moors  in  Calicut  had  received  information  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Portuguese  at  Quiloa,  and  of  the  taking 
of  the  sambuco  off  Melinda;  and  knowing  that  we  were 
Christian^,  were  very  jealous  of  our  arrival  at  Calicut  Bon- 
taybo  had  told  the  Moors  that  our  purpose  was  not  merely 
to  discover  Calicut  from  curiosity,  but  that  spices  were  in 
great  estimation  in  Portugal,  which  abounded  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  which  all  kinds  of  merchandize  was  at  present 
transported  that  went  from  Calicut  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  finally,  that  the  settlement  of  a  direct  trade  by  the  Por-« 
tuguese  with  Calicut  would  tend  greatly  to  the  profit  of  the 
2amorin.  All  this  the  Moors  very  well  understood:  But,  consi- 
dering that  we  were  Christians,  they  believed,  if  we  should 
establish  trade  with  Calicut,  that  their  own  commodities 
would  fall  in  price,  and  most  of  their  profits  be  destroyed. 
Wher^re  they  consulted  together  how  to  induce  the  zamo- 
lin  to  take  the  general  prisoner,  to  seize  our  ships,  and  to 
kSl  aU  our  inen ;  that  th^  might  not  return  into  Portugal 
with  any  intelligence  concerning  Calicut.  Upon  this  thqr  as- 
9dcilrt;ed  themsehes  with  some  of  those  who  were  in  greater 
credit  with  the  zamorin,  to  whom  they  procured  access^  and 
represented  to  lum,  That  lie  ought  not  to  be  deceived  uy  the 
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Christians,  for  the  general  was  no  ambassador  as  he  pretend- 
edy  but  a  pirate  who  went  about  to  rob  and  plunder  where- 
ever  he  came.  They  asserted  having  received  undoubted  ih- 
telligence  of  this  from  their  factors  in  Africa ;  where,  after  en- 
tering into  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  xeque^  who  even 
visited  the  general  in  his  snip,  gave  him  many  presents,  and 
provided  him  with  a  pilot  to  bring  him  to  Calicut,  he  had  bat- 
tered the  town  with  his  ordnance,  and  killed  several  of  his  sub- 
jects. That  he  had  afterwards  taken  some  sambucos  laden  with 
merchandize,  treating  the  xeque  and  his  subjcK^ts  like  enemies. 
In  like  manner  they  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  the  general 
at  Mombaza  and  Melinda,  turning  every  thing  that  hadoccur- 
rcd  to  his  dishonour.  They  reasoned  from  these  misrepresen- 
tations, that  he  could  not  be  an  ambassador  sent  to  maintain 
peace  and  amit}%  as  he  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  bem 
guilty  of  these  base  hostilities,  and  would  assuredly  hove 
brought  the  king  a  present  worthy  of  the  sovereign  he  pre- 
tended to  come  from. 

The  king  was  much  amazed  at  this  discourse,  and  told  the 
Moors  that  he  would  consider  and  determine  what  was  pro- 
per for  him  to  do.  The  Moors  also  told  the  kutwal  (n.aO 
that  they  had  said  to  the  king,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
credit,  and  re(]uested  of  him  to  persuade  the  king  not  to  lis- 
ten to  this  embassage.  The  kut^ial  then  went  to  the  king, 
who  told  him  all  that  the  Moors  had  said,  and  the  kutvnu 
advised  him  to  do  as  the  Moors  had  requested.  On  this 
the  king  changed  his  good  intentions  towards  the  general, 
yet  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  purposes.  The  Moors  then 
waited  on  the  general  under  pretence  of  friendship,  offering 
to  instruct  him  how  best  to  conduct  himself,  saying  tliat  it 
was  customary  for  all  persons  who  came  from  other  places  to 
Calicut  on  business  with  the  king  to  bring  him  a  present.  On 
this  the  general  shewed  them  the  present  he  had  proposed 
making,  which  the  kutwal  and  the  factor  had  made  so  Kght 
of;  and,  with  whom  they  agreed,  saying  it  was  by  no  means 
a  fit  present,  and  would  rather  seem  a  mockery  and  give  of- 
fence. Even  Bontaybo  agreed  in  this  opinion ;  and  asked 
the  general  why  he  had  not  brought  better  things,  as  he 
knew  that  Portugal  abounded  in  all  manner  of  rich  commo- 
dities; But  the  general  excused  himself  as  formerly,  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  he  might  ever  have 
come  to  Calicut. 

The  general  remained  the  whole  of  this  day  in  his  lodg- 
ings, much  displeased  that  the  kutwal  and  factor  had  not  re- 
turned 
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turned  according  to  promise,  and  was  ax  one  time  resolved 
to  have  gone  to  comt  wkhoot  them ;  yet  thoo^i  it  beitter  to 
wait  till  next  day.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  U  ednesdav,  the 
kutwal  and  &ctor  made  their  appearance,  when  he  mentioned 
his  dissatis&ction  at  their  long  ab&encse;  but  ther  talked  of 
other  things,  and  gave  him  no  answer  cm  thm  snfajecL  Jit 
length  they  accompanied  him  to  the  p^hry ;  but  the  king^ 
having  greatly  changed  his  mind  tcrA'ards  him,  made  him 
wait  tnree  hours  for  admission,  and  then  ordered  that  onk- 
two  of  his  people  should  be  admittfd  into  the  presence  ak>ng 
with  himsel£  Though  the  general  considered  thl&  Mparation 
of  his  people  as  not  looking  well,  he  went  into  the  prebenoe 
attended  by  Fernan  Martinez  and  Diego  Diaz,  his  interpre- 
ter and  secretary.  The  king  did  not  receive  him  so  wdU  as 
formerly,  and  said  with  a  severe  countenance  that  he  had 
expected  him  all  the  preceding  day.  Not  willing  to  give 
him  the  true  cause  ot  his  absence,  lest  it  might  lead  to  a 
conversation  respecting  the  present,  the  general  said  he  had 
tarried  at  home  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  Ids  kmg  voy- 
age. On  this  the  king  observed,  that  he  pretended  to  liave 
been  sent  on  an  embassy  of  friendship  from  a  rich  and  power- 
ful king,  and  that  he  did  not  well  understand  what  kitid  of 
fri:  ndship  was  intended,  since  he  had  sent  him  no  pre'«i)t. 
To  this  the  general  answered,  That  it  was  not  to  be  wonder* 
ed  that  the  king  his  master  had  sent  no  pros.nt  to  his  hi;^h- 
ness,  considering  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  his  being  able 
to  come  to  this  place  by  a  way  never  before  attempted,  and 
unknown  till  now.  But,  now  that  the  way  was  discovered^ 
and  God  spared  him  to  return  to  Portugal,  bis  master  wouU 
assuredly  send  him  princely  gifts,  worthy  of  them  both :  And 
if  his  highness  would  have  the  goodness  to  give  credit  to  the 
letters  which  he  had  brought  from  the  king  his  maifter,  he 
would  there  learn  the  intentions  of  the  king  of  Portugal  in 
sending  him  to  Calicut  Instead  of  deling  to  ^ee  the  letters, 
the  king  asked  him  whether  he  was  saat  in  isearch  of  stoties 
or  of  men ;  and  if  smt  to  discover  men,  how  came  it  that 
the  king  his  master  had  sent  no  present  ?  And  since  it  wa» 
manifest  that  he  had  brought  him  nothing,  he  demanded  ii' 
him  to  send  him  the  gddcn  image  of  the  Virgin,  wL^ch  ht 
understood  was  in  his  ship. 

The  general,  much  conoemed  to  find  the  kin;;  io  mocL 
changed  towards  him,  on  aooount  of  not  bringing  Eiui  a  pre^ 
sent    and  amazed  at  this  strange  demand,  %md  \i»et  tb« 
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image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  wliich   his  hiffhnesB  had  been- 
toldy  was  only  of  wood  gilt,  and  not  of  goU ;  and  besides, 
2is  this  holy  image  had  protected  him  during  his  long  perils 
on  the  sea,  and  had  brought  him  so  far  in  safety,  he  was  un- 
willing to  part  with  it.      llie  zamorin  made  no  reply  to  this, 
but  immediately  demaiidctl  that  he  sliould  produce  the  letters 
from  die  king  of  Portugal.     One  of  these  was  written  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  and  the  other  in  Arabic ;  and  the 
general  explained  that  tliis  iiad  been  done,  because  the  kinff 
his  mastiT  did  not  know  which  of  these  might  be  understood 
in  tlie  dominions  of  his  highness :  And,  since  he  now  knew 
that  Portuguese  was  not  understood  in  India,  whereas  Ara- 
bic was,  he  ri-quested  that  some  Christian  of  the  Indies  who 
understood  Arabic  might  be  employed  to  interpret  tlic  letter, 
because  the  Moors  were  known  to  be  enemies  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  he  was  afraid  lest  they  might  purposely  give  it  a 
wrong  interpretation.     The  king  gave  orders  to  this  purpose, 
but  no  Indian  could  be  found  ^lio  was  able  to  read  the  let- 
ters, or  at  least  who  would  acknowledge  that  he  could  read 
them.     Seeing  that  it  was  now  necessary  that  it  should  be 
read  by  the  Moors,  tlie  general  requested  that  Bontaybo 
should  be  one  of  those  appointed  for  the  purpose,  placing 
more  reliance  on  him  than  the  others,  as  he  was  an  acquaint- 
ance.    The  king  accordingly  commanded  the  letter  to  be 
read  by  him  and  other  three  Moors ;  who,  having  first  read 
it  over  to  themselves,  interpreted  it  aloud  to  the  king,  to  *the 
following  effect :  ^^  As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  that  the  king  of  Calicut  avjs  one  of  the  mightiest 
kings  of  all  the  Indies  and  a  Christian,  he  w^is  anxious  to 
establish  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  him,  that  he 
might  procure  spices,  which  were  in  great  abundance  in  his 
countr}',  and  to  procure  which  the  merchants  of  many  parts 
of  the  world  trade  thither :  And,  if  his  highness  would  give 
a  licence  to  send  for  spices,  he  would  send  many  things  m>m 
his  kingdom  which  were  not  to  l)e  had  in  tlie  dominions  of 
his  highness  $    or  if  these  tilings  were  not  satisfactory,  of 
which  the  general  could  shew  him  some  samples,  he  was  wit 
ing  to  send  money,  both  gold  and  silver,  to  purchase  the 
spices.     And  finally  referring  his  highness  to  the  general  fixr 
farther  information." 

On  hearing  this  letter  interpreted,  and  being  desirous  that 
his  revenues  might  increase  by  the  resort  of  many  merchants 
to  his  dominions,  the  zamorin  evinced  his  satisfaction  at  what 

he 
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he  had  heard ;  and  assuming  a  more  inendly  deportment 
towards  the  general,  asked  him  what  were  the  articles  of 
merchandize  that  could  be  had  from  Portugal.  De  Gama 
named  many  different  kinds  $  particularly  mentioning  such 
as  he  had  samples  of  along  with  him,  and  likewise  their  mo- 
ney, and  reqacsted  permission  to  go  on  board  his  ships  that 
he  might  bring  these  things  to  his  higliness,  offering  to  leave 
four  or  five  of  his  men  in  his  lodgings  during  his  absence. 
Giving  now  more  credit  to  the  general  than  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  Moors  to  his  prejudice,  the  king  told  De 
Gama  he  might  go  on  board  when  he  pleased,  taking  all  his 
men  with  hun,  as  there  was  no  call  for  any  of  them  remain* 
ing  on  shore.  He  likewise  said  the  general  might  freely 
bring  his  goods  on  shore,  and  sell  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, ^rhe  general  was  greatly  satisfied  with  this  permission, 
of  which  he  had  no  hopes  at  the  first,  on  seeing  the  unfriendly 
reception  he  had  met  with  at  the  commencement  of  his  au- 
dience. He  went  back,  therefore,  to  his  lodging,  accom- 
panied by  the  kutwal ;  and  the  day  being  near  a  close,  he 
deferred  returning  on  board  that  night. 

De  Faria  gives  a  somewhat  difierent  account  of  what  pas^ 
sed  at  this  second  audience^*.     *'  It  was  wonderful  that  the 
zamorin,  not  knowing  how  to  be  properly  assured  of  the  truth, 
should  rely  on  the  faith  of  him  who  was  accused  by  his  mini* 
sters.     For,  as  if  he  had  really  known  in  what  detestation 
the  Portuguese  hold  a  lie,  although  to  their  own  advantage, 
he  sent  for  De  Gama,  and  told  him  plainly  that  he  had  been 
informed  his  embassy  was  all  a  counterfeit,  and  that  he  was 
some  banished  man  or  a  fugitive  :  Yet  at  the  same  time  of- 
fered, even  if  it  were  so,  to  give  him  a  kind  reception,  and  to 
make  him  handsome  appointments  in  his  service ;  and  pro- 
mised to  rely  entirely  on  his  word  for  information  respecting 
the  truth  of  the  whole  story.     De  Gama  lieard  the  king  to 
an  end  with  a  firm  countenance,  and  declared  himself  highly 
sensible  of  the'confidence  reposed  in  him.     He  then  proceeded 
to  answer  all  that  had  been  alleged  against  him,  which  he  com- 
pletely overturned  by  irrefragable  argument  in  a  long  and  elo- 
quent speech,  preservingthe  utmost  gravity  and  composure 
throughout  the  whole.     The  2?amorin  eyed  him  steadfastly  the 
whole  time,  hoping  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  his  assertion  by  his  countenance ;  and  conduded,  hota 
the  unconcemedness  of  his  looks,  the  eloquence  of  his  words, 
and  the  firm  gravity  of  his  whole  demeanour,  that  no  deceit 
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could  luvk  under  such  appeanuiccs  of  sincerity,  that  the 
Moors  had  accuscfl  him  maliciously,  and  had  imposed 
on  Ills  ministers.  He  therefore  frankly  allowed  De  Gama 
permission  to  return  to  his  ships,  and  to  land  his  merchan- 
dize, if  he  had  any  :  Saying,  that  while  that  was  doing,  be 
woukl  prepare  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  king 
ot  Portu^." 

On  the  next  day,  being  die  Inst  of  May,  the  kutwal  sent 
a  horse  to  the  general  to  carry  him  to  Pandarane ;  but  hav- 
ing no  turniturc,  he  requested  to  be  supplied  with  an  andor^ 
which  was  sent  accordingly,  when  De  Gama  immediately  set 
out  for  Pandarane,  nil  his  people  accompanying  him  on  foot. 
The  kutwai  remained  at  Calicut,  but  a  considerable  number 
.  of  nayres  escorted  the  general  on  his  way.  WTien  the  Moors 
learnt  that  the  general  was  gone  to  the  ships,  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  kutwal,  making  largo  offers  ot  money  to  him, 
if  he  woukl  pursue  the  gencrni,  and  detain  him  a  prisoner 

.  under  some  feigned  pretence  ;  when  they  would  take  some 
opportunity  oi'  having  him  slain,  in  such  way  that  the  blame 
should  not  attach  to  the  kutwal.  And  when  he  objected  that 
the  zamorin  might  punish  him  for  detaining  the  general  con- 
trary to  his  orders,  they  engaged  so  to  deal  with  the  zamo- 
rin as  to  obtain  his  pardon  for  that  offence.  Induced  by  a 
large  bribe,  and  encouraged  by  this  promise,  the  kutwal  fol- 
lowed De  Gama  in  such  haste  that  he  soon  passed  our  men, 

.  who  lagged  behind  on  account  of  the  great  heat.  On  over- 
taking De  (iama,  he  asked  by  signs  why  he  was  in  such 

.  haste,  and  whore  he  was  running  to  ?     The  general  answer- 

.  ed  in  the  same  manner,  that  he  v  as  running  to  avoid  the  heat. 
On  coming  to  Pandarane,  as  his  men  were  not  come  up,  the 
general  declined  going  into  the  town  till  they  tihould  arrive, 
and  went  into  a  house  to  get  shelter  from  the  rain.  The 
people  did  not  get  to  the  town  till  near  sunset,  having  lost 
their  way  ^  on  which  the  gontral  said  if  it  had  not  been  for 

•  their  absence  he  would  have  been  by  this  time  on  board. 
Tlie  general  immediately  desired  the  kutwal  to  order  him  to 

.  be  furnished  with  an  almadia  or  pinnace,  to  carry  him  and 
his  people  on  board ;  but  the  kutwal  said  it  was  now  late, 

.  and  the  ships  so  far  away  that  he  might  miss  them  in  the 

.  dark,  for  which  reason  he  had  better  stay  till  next  day.  The 
general  then  said,  if  he  were  not  immediately  furnished  with 
an  almadia,  he  would  return  to  the  king  and  complain  that 
he  was  detained  contrary  to  his  license,  and  even  mentioned 

as 
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as  if  he  meant  to  return  immediately  to  Calicut.  To  dis- 
semble the  more,  the  kutwal  said  he  might  have  thirty  in- 
stead of  one,  if  he  needed  them,  and  pretended  to  send  out 
to  procure  almadias,  while  at  the  same  time  he  commanded 
the  owners  to  hide  themselves  that  they  might  not  be  found. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  messengers  were  dispatched  on 
pretence  to  seek  almadias,  the  general,  having  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  evil  was  intended  towards  him,  walked  leisurely 
along  the  water  side,  and  sent  ofi'  Gonzales  Perez  and  two 
other  mariners,  to  go  on  before  and  endeavour  to  find  Ni- 
cholas Coeilo  with  his  boats,  and  to  caution  him  to  keq)  out 
of  the  way,  lest  the  kutwal  might  send  off  to  seize  his  boats 
and  men.  While  Perez  and  the  others  were  absent  pn  this 
errand,  it  drew  far  into  tlie  night ;  and  not  choosing  to  go 
off  till  he  learnt  what  success  Perez  had  met  with,  he  at  length 
agreed  to  stay  all  night.  Having  placed  De  Gama  in  the 
house  of  a  Moor  for  the  night,  the  kutwal  pretended  that  he 
would  go  in  search  of  the  three  mariners  who  were  absent ; 
but  he  did  not  return  till  next  morning.  The  general  then 
required  to  have  an  almadia  to  carry  him  and  his  people  on 
board.  Before  answering,  the  kutwal  spoke  some  wordii  to 
his  nayres  in  their  own  language,  and  then  desired  the  gene- 
ral to  give  orders  to  have  the  ships  brought  near  the  shore 
on  which  he  should  have  leave  to  depart.  On  this  the  gene- 
ral became  still  more  afraid  that  some  treachery  was  intend- 
ed ;  yet  answered  boldly,  that  he  would  give  no  such  order 
while  he  remained  on  shore,  as  that  would  make  his  brother 
believe  he  was  a  prisoner  and  had  issued  this  order 
under  restraint,  on  which  he  would  immediately  depart  for 
Portugal  without  him.  The  kutwal  then  threatened  stoutly 
that  he  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  off,  unless  he  complied 
with  tliis  demand.  The  general,  in  return,  declared  he 
should  immediately  return  to  Calicut  if  not  allowed  to  go  on 
board,  and  make  a  complaint  of  his  conduct  to  the  king. 
The  kutwal  even  dared  him  to  do  this,  yet  took  care  it  shoukl 
not  be  in  his  power,  as  he  had  ordered  the  doors  to  be  kept 
shut  and  guarded  by  armed  nayres,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
Portuguese  from  going  out.  Yet  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
the  kutwal  dared  not  to  kill  the  general  or  any  of  his  men, 
although  the  Moors  had  bribed  him  with  a  great  sum  df 
money,  and  notwithstanding  his  great  credit  with  thezamorin. 
His  anxiety  to  have  the  imips  brought  near  the  shore  was, 
that  the  Moors  might  be  able  to  board  them  and  kill  all  their 

people; 
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people ;  and,  seeing  it  in  this  Ught^  the  general  was  eqaaDy 
determined  to  prevent  their  nearer  approach.  Finding  ne 
could  not  prevail  on  the  general  to  command  the  ships  to  be 
brought  near  the  shore,  and  having  no  pretence  to  justify 
either  keeping  him  pri!M)ner  or  offering  him  any  wrong,  the 
kutwal  next  encioavoured  to  persuade  him  to  order  the  sails 
and  rudders  on  shore  ;  at  which  the  general  only  laughed, 
saying  the  king  had  given  full  permission  to  go  on  board 
without  any  such  conditions,  and  assured  him  the  king  shoukl 
be  fully  informed  of  all  his  unjust  proceedings. 

The  general  and  his  people  now  pretended  to  be  in  want 
of  necessaries  from  the  ships,  and  requested  leave  to  send 
some  of  his  people  on  board,  while  he  should  remain  on 
shore ;  but  this  the  kutwal  refused,  and  our  people  began  to 
be  seriously  alarmed.  At  this  time  Gonzalo  Ferez  returned, 
supposing  the  general  at  liberty  nnd  that  he  waited  for  him 
and  his  companions.  Perez  informed  De  Gama  that  be  had 
seen  I'oello,  who  waited  for  him  with  the  boats  near  the 
shore.  The  admiral  was  excceilingly  nnxious  that  the  kutwal 
should  not  know  of  this  circumstance,  lest  he  might  send  out 
a  number  of  armed  almadias  to  capture  them ;  and  therefore 
urged  Perez  to  return  secretly  to  give  Coello  warning  to  re- 
turn to  the  ships  and  keep  constantly  on  the  alert  for  fiear  of 
an  attack.  When  Coello  got  this  intelligence,  he  immedi* 
ately  set  off,  and  the  kutwal  caused  him  to  be  pursued  by  se- 
veral almadias  full  of  armed  men,  but  he  made  his  escape, 
Tlie  kutwal  made  another  attempt  to  induce  the  general  to 
order  his  brother  to  bring  the  ships  near  the  shore,  but  in 
vain  ;  for  the  general  tokt  him,  his  brother,  even  if  he  were 
to  write  such  an  order,  would  not  obey,  or,  were  he  disposed 
to  do  so,  the  other  officers  in  the  ship  would  prevent  him. 
The  kutwal  observed  that  he  could  not  give  credit  to  this,  as 
he  was  sure  any  thing  he  commanded  would  be  obejred.  But 
no  arguments  could  prevail  on  the  general  to  this  measure, 
which  he  was  satisfied  was  meant  for  facilitating  the  destruo> 
tion  of  the  fleet  to  gratify  the  Moors. 

The  whole  of  this  day  was  ^pent  in  this  manner,  and  in 
the  night  our  people  were  confined  in  a  large  paved  yard 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  under  even  a  stronger  guard  than 
attended  them  during  the  day ;  and  even  the  general  began 
to  fear  as  well  as  the  men,  that  they  would  be  separated 
from  one  another.  Yet  he  trusted,  when  the  zamorin  shonU 
come  to-  know  the  usage  they  had  received,  he  would  give 

orders 
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orders  for  their  idease.  That  night,  the  kntvsl  caane  to 
with  the  general  and  sent  a  supply  of  fo^^s  and  lioe.  Find- 
ing that  he  conid  doc  preva3  orer  the  corietaiicv  of  De  GaUy 
he  determined  at  last  to  set  him  at  libenv.  Next  dar,  tbero- 
fore»  being  Saturday  the  fieocMid  of  Jane,  he  desired  the  ge- 
neral, since  he  had  praoii^ed  to  the  kin^  to  bring  fak  mer- 
chandize on  shore,  that  he  ought  to  do  fo  ;  as  it  vas  the 
usage  of  all  merchants  vho  came  to  Caficut  to  land  their 
goods  and  crews,  and  not  to  return  to  their  dbqn  till  ail  vaa 
sold ;  and  be  promised,  when  this  was  done,  to  give  him  free 
liberty  to  depart.  Although  the  eeneral  gare  Terj  littie  cre- 
dit to  his  fidr  words,  he  yet  said,  if  the  kutwal  would  proride 
almadias  for  the  purpose,  he  would  order  his  goods  on  dbore  ; 
but  was  certain  his  brother  would  not  aOow  ttie  boats  to  leave 
the  shq)s  while  he  was  detained  on  shore.  The  kutwal  was 
now  content  to  get  the  goods  into  his  power,  as  he  nodar- 
stood  from  the  general  they  were  of  great  rahie,  and  allowad 
the  general  to  send  off  a  messaee  to  his  brother.  He  there- 
fore sent  off  a  letter  by  two  of  nis  men,  in  which  hegare  km 
brother  an  account  of  his  situation,  caoAned  %o  im  lodgjay 
but  othemidC  wdl  used,  and  daitm^  him  to  usod  wokt  ai 
the  merchandize  on  shore  to  satisfr  ttie  kotwal ;  hot,  dir«eU 
inghim,  in  case  he  was  much  bmger  detaitted,  to  btlkire  thai 
he  was  kept  prii^oner  by  order  of  die  zamorin ;  wfaowr  'jniy  ob- 
ject was  to  get  the  Portuguehe  ships  into  his  power,  t^A  liaving 
time  to  arm  his  own  ships  iix  that  purpose.  \'ot  thi*  resivin^ 
if  not  set  at  liberty  immediately  after  the  gocids  were  \tMA0Af  he 
required  his  brother  to  return  without  delay  t/>  Portugal,  mnd 
inform  the  king  of  all  that  had  happened,  that  tlie  tm^e  ^/sr/ 
fine  a  country  miglit  not  be  lost  to  hi*  cuuutrY.  And  far« 
ther,  to  inform  the  king  in  what  ftale  he  rtfuuuty^if  trustiog 
that  his  royal  master  would  send  such  an  arinamerit  a»  wouii 
enforce  his  restoration  to  liberty. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  and'a  circum«tanti:il  niaXMm  fnjm 
the  messenger  of  all  that  liad  happened  on  ^tore^  Vauli  de 
Gama  immediately  sent  the  goods ;  but  iioid  iu  answer  to  tlie 

fmeral,  that  he  couki  not  answer  to  his  li^ifiour  to  rctum  to 
ortugal  without  him,  and  he  trusted  ^fod  would  enable  the 
small  force  he  had  still  in  the  fleet,  witli  the  aid  of  his  ord- 
nance, to  compel  the  kutwal  to  liberate  him.  On  the  mer» 
chandize  being  landed,  the  general  delivered  it  over  into  the 
custody  of  Diego  Diaz  as  factor,  with  Alvora  de  Braga  as  his 
clerk,  whom  he  Ich  in  a  house  provided  for  them  by  the 

kutwal ; 
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kutwal ;  after  whicli  he  went  on  board  the  ships.  He  then 
refused  to  send  any  more  goods  on  shore,  till  those  already 
there  were  sold  and  paid  for,  and  determined  not  to  run  him- 
self a^in  into  danger  by  venturing  on  shore  after  what  bad 
already  past.  At  this  the  M(K)rs  were  gricvoualy  vexed,  as 
they  thought  it  more  easy  for  them  to  have  destroyed 
him  on  land  than  on  board  the  ships.  On  purpose  to  entice 
him  to  laud  once  more,  the  Moors  made  a  mock  of  his  goodsy 
pretending  they  were  good  for  notiiing,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  them  from  selling,  lliinking  that  tbe  za- 
morin  knew  nothing  of  all  these  transactions,  he  sent  him  an 
account  of  the  whole  five  days  afteiivards,  by  his  factor,  ot  a^l 
that  had  happcneil,  and  of  the  injurious  conduct  of  the  Moors 
respecting  the  sale  of  the  goods.  The  king  seemed  much  of- 
fended by  these  proceedings,  sending  the  general  word  that 
he  would  punish  all  those  who  had  used  him  ill,  yet  the  kutr 
wal  remained  unpunished,  llie  king  likewise  sent  seven  or 
eight  merchants  of  Guzerate,  who  were  idolaters,  to  buy  the 
goods,  accompanied  by  an  honest  nayre,  to  remain  with  Diax 
at  the  factory  to  defend  him  against  the  Moors.  Yet  all  this 
was  only  done  colourably,  that  the  Moors  might  not  appear 
to  suboni  the  merchants ;  for  these  men  bought  nothing,  and 
even  beat  down  the  price  of  the  commodities,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  Moors ;  who  now  boasted  that  no  persoa 
would  buy  our  goods  any  more  than  they.  Yet  none  of  the 
Moors  durst  venture  to  our  factory,  after  they  heard  a  nayre 
was  stationed  there  by  the  kings  order.  If  they  did  not  love 
us  before,  they  hated  us  ten  times  worse  now,  and  when  any 
of  our  men  landed,  they  used  to  spit  on  the  ground  in  con- 
tempt, calling  out  Portugal !  Portugal !  But  by  the  eq)ecial 
order  of  the  general,  our  people  took  no  other  notice  thau 
merely  laughing  at  their  insolence. 

As  none  of  the  merchants  would  buy  our  goods,  the  gene^ 
ral  supposed  that  this  was  occasioned  by  their  being  lodged 
at  Pandarane,  where  none  of  the  merchants  of  Calicut  re- 
sided; and  requested  leave,  by  a  messenger,  from  the  zamorin, 
to  have  the  goods  removed  to  the  city.  This  pei^mission  was 
immediately  granted,  and  the  king  issued  orders  to  the  kutwal 
to  see  them  Removed,  and  even  to  pay  the  persons  who  car- 
ried them,  that  nothing  belonging  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
mijQrht  be  subject  to  any  cfiarges  in  his  country.  The  general 
would  not  trust  himself  any  more  on  shore,  althougn  Bon- 
taybo,  who  frequently  came  off  to  visit  him,  advised  him  to 

wait 
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wait  on  the  king,  lest  the  great  credit  of  the  Moors  might 
again  prevail  over  his  mind.  But  considering  this  man  as  a 
Moor,  the  general  never  put  much  trust  in  him,  nor  informed 
him  of  his  intentions;  yet  always  received  him  kindly,  and 
gave  him  money  and  other  gifts,  that  he  might  bring  him  in- 
telligence of  what  was  passing  on  shore. 

After  the  Portuguese  merchandize  was  removed  to  Calicut, 
the  general  permitted  one  man  daily  from  each  of  the  «^hips 
to  go  on  shore,  to  see  the  city  and  to  purchase  any  thing 
they  had  a  mind  for;  always  taking  especial  care  that  one 
party  returned  on  board  before  another  landed.  Our  people 
were  courteously  received  and  entertained  by  the  natives, 
and  were  even  lodged  in  their  houses  occasionally.  Th6y 
bartered  several  things  on  shore,  such  as  bracelets  of  brass 
and  copper,  pewter,  and  other  European  articles,  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  as  freely  and  quietly  as  if  they  had 
.been  in  Lisbon.  Fishermen,  and  others  of  the  idolaters 
came  off  to  the  ships,  selling  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  and  poultry, 
for  biscuit  or  money;  while  others  came  off  with  their  chil- 
dren, merely  to  have  a  sight  of  our  ships.  On  all  these  o^ 
casions,  the  general  commanded  them  to  be  well  treated  an4 
to  have  food  given  them,  to  conciliate  the  people  and  to  se* 
cure  the  friendship  of  the  zamorin.  This  continued  till  the 
tenth  of  August,  during  which  time  the  ships  had  always 
some  of  the  natives  on  board. 

Seeing  the  quietness  of  the  people,  and  their  familiar^ 
with  his  men,  who  never  met  with  any  injury  from  the  Moors 
or  nayres,  the  general  believed  the  zamorin  was  willing  to 
preserve  friendship  and  peace  with  the  subjects  of  Portugal, 
and  determined  upon  establishing  a  factory  in  Calicut  for  the 
sale  of  his  commodities,  although  very  little  of  what  was  land- 
ed had  as  yet  been  sold.  By  this  means,  he  hoped  to  lay  a 
sure  foundation  for  the  estaolishment  of  trade,  against  the 
next  expedition  which  the  king  his  master  might  send,  if 
God  pleased  to  send  him  home  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
discovery.  Accordingly,  with  the  advice  and  concurrence 
of  the  captains  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  fleet,  he 
sent  a  present  by  Diego  Diaz  to  the  zamorin,  consisting  of 
scarfi  of  different  colours,  silks,  corals,  and  various  other  ar- 
'  deles.  Diaz  was  desired  to  say  to  the  king,  that  the  general 
begged  his  highness  to  excuse  his  presumption  in  sending 
such  a  present  m  token  of  his  entire  devotion  to  his  service, 
having  nothing  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  so  great  a  prince. 

That 
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Tlmt  the  time  now  drew  near  when  it  would  be  necessary  to 
depart  on  his  return  to  Portugal ;  and  therefore,  if  his  high- 
ness meant  to  send  nn  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
lie  had  better  give  orders  that  he  might  soofi  be  -ready  to 
embark.  Presuming  upon  what  his  highness  bad  alr^uly 
agreed  to,  and  on  tlie  kindness  hitherto  shewn  to  him  and 
his  people  by  hishighncss,  he  requested  permission  to  leave  a 
factor  and  clerk  in  Calicut  along  with  hib  merchandize,  as  a 
memorial  of  peace  and  amity  oetwecn  his  highness  and  the 
king  of  Portugal,  as  a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  embassy 
with  which  he  had  been  entrustc<I,  and  in  pledge  of  farther 
embassy  from  the  king  his  master  as  soon  as  the  discovefy 
was  maiie  known.  He  likewise  prayed  his  highness  to  send 
on  board  as  a  full  confirmation  of  his  having  actually  made 
the  voyaffe  to  India,  a  bahar  of  cinnamon,  another  of  doves, 
and  a  third  of  some  other  spices,  which  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  factor  out  of  the  first  sales  of  the  goods  in  his  possession. 
It  was  four  days  after  Diaz  received  this  order  before  he 
could  get  access  to  the  znmorin,  tliough  he  went  every  day 
to  the  palace  for  this  purpose.  At  length  he  was  admitted 
to  audience  ;  and  on  seeing  Diaz  with  his  present,  the  king 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  in  so  stern  a  manner  that  he  was 
afraid  of  being  killed.  Atler  delivering  the  message  from  the 
general  and  wishing  to  deliver  the  present,  the  king  refused 
to  sec  it,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  bis 
factor.  The  answer  he  gave  to  the  message  was,  that  since 
the  general  wished  to  depart  he  might  do  so,  but  must  first 
pay  him  600  semsf/ftes^^f  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country. 

Diaz,  on  his  return  to  the  factory  with  the  present  intended 
lor  the  king,  was  accompanied  by  many  ol  the  nayres,  which 
he  tliought  was  from  respect :  but  immediately  on  entering 
the  house,  the  nayres  l^maincd  at  the  door,  forbidding  him 
er  any  other  person  to  go  out  After  this,  a  proclamation 
was  made  through  the  city,  forbidding  any  boat  or  ahnadia 
to  go  on  board  our  fleet  on  pain  of  death.  Yet  Bontaybo 
went  off  secretly,  and  gave  warning  to  the  general  not  to  ven- 
ture on  shore  or  to  permit  any  of  the  people  to  land  ;  as  he 
had  learned  from  the  Moors  that  any  who  might  do  so  would 
>nrely  lose  their  lives.  Bontaybo  said  farther,  that  all  the 
fair  words  of  the  king  proceeded  from  dissimulation,  that  he 
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might  entice  the  general  and  his  people  on  sliore  to  kill  them 
all  i  all  which  evil  intentions  were  occasioned  by  the  Moors, 
who  made  the  king  believe  that  the  Portuguese  were  thieves 
and  pirates,  who  had  come  to  Calicut  to  steal  such  merchan- 
dize as  should  be  brought  there ;  and  who  had  come  to  spy 
out  the  landj  that  they  might  return  with  a  great  armament 
tp  invade  his  dominions.  All  this  was  confirmed  by  two 
Malabar  idolaters,  and  the  general  was  in  great  uncertainty 
how  best  to  proceed  on  the  present  emergency.  That  same 
night,  after  dark,  a  Negro  slave  belonging  to  Diaz  came  off, 
with  the  information  that  Diaz  and  Braga  were  made  prison- 
ers, and  with  an  account  of  the  answer  which  the  king  had 
given  to  his  message,  what  he  had  ordered  to  be  done  with 
the  present,  and  of  the  proclamations  which  were  made 
through  the  city.  Diego  Diaz,  being  anxious  to  have  these 
things  communicated  to  the  general,  had  bribed  a  fisherman 
to  carry  this  man  on  board,  as  he  could  not  well  be  recog- 
nized in  the  night  owing  to  his  colour.  The  general,  thou^ 
much  ofiended  at  these  injurious  proceedings,  was  unwilling 
to  depart  till  he  might  see  the  end  of  these  tilings,  and  there- 
fore waited  to  see  whether  any  one  might  come  off  to  the 
ships.  Next  day,  being  Wednesday  the  15th  of  August,* 
only  one  almadia  came  off,  in  which  theise  were  four  boys, 
who  brought  fine  precious  stones  for  sale.  Altliough  the 
general  believed  they  were  spies,  he  received  them  kindly, 
and  gave  no  hints  of  having  heard  that  Diaz  was  made  a  pri- 
soner ;  expecting  that  others  of  more  importance  might  comf 
on  board  through  whom  he  might  procure  the  enlargement 
of  Diaz  and  Braga.  By  these  boys  he  wrote  to  Diaz,  but 
couched  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  not  be  understood 
if  it  fell  into  any  other  hands.  The  letter  was  delivered  ac- 
cording to  its  direction,  and  the  boys  told  the  king  of  their 
reception  on  board,  by  which  he  believed  that  the  general 
knew  not  of  the  imprisonment  of  his  people.  On  3iis  he 
sent  off  other  persons  to  the  ships,  who  were  strictly  enjoined 
not  to  disclose  the  treatment  which  the  factor  haa  experien- 
ced. TUs  was  done  out  of  policy  to  deceive  the  general 
and  to  detain  our  ships,  till  the  kmg  might  be  able  to  send 
his  own  fleet  to  set  upon  him,  or  till  the  ships  might  arrive 
fix>m  Mecca  to  take  him  prisoner. 

Some  of  the  Malabars  continued  to  come  off  daily,  all  of 
vhmn  the  general  commanded  to  be  well  entertained,  as  he 
saw  none  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  detained.    But,  on 
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the  Sunday,  six  principal  Makbars  came  on  boards  attend- 
ed by  fifteen  men  in  another  pinnace.  BeKeving  that  the 
king  would  liberate  Diaz  and  Braga  in  return  for  these  men, 
he  made  them  all  prisoners ;  and  sent  a  letter  in  the  Malabar 
language,  by  two  of  the  native  boatmen,  to  the  kings  &ct<Nrs, 
demanding  his  factor  and  clerk  in  return  for  those  men  he 
had  detained  on  hoard.  On  perusal  of  this  letter,  the  kings 
factor  communicated  the  same  to  the  king,  who  commanded 
him  to  take  the  Portuguese  to  his  own  house,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  hand  in  their  detention  ;  and  then 
to  restore  them  to  the  general  in  return  for  the  Malabars, 
whose  wives  had  made  a  great  clamour  about  the  detention 
of  their  husbands. 

Seeing  that  his  people  were  not  sent  on  board,  the  ge- 
neral weighed  anchor  on  Wednesday  the  23d  of  August  and 
set  sail,  meaning  to  try  if  tliis  shew  of  going  away  would 
have  the  effect  of  recovering  Diaz  and  Bn^,  in  return  for 
these  Malabars  whom  he  had  detained.  The  wind  being 
contrary,  he  came  to  anchor  in  an  open  road,  four  leagues 
from  Cfdicut,  where  the  ships  remained  till  the  Saturaay. 
As  there  was  no  appearance  of  getting  back  his  people,  De 
Gama  again  set  sail ;  but  for  want  of  wind  had  to  come  again 
to  anchor,  almost  out  of  the  sight  of  land.  An  almadia 
now  came  to  the  ships  with  certain  Malabars,  who  said  that 
Diaz  and  the  others  were  in  the  kings  palace,  and  would  be 
assuredly  sent  on  board  next  day.  Not  seeing  the  detained 
Malabars,  these  people  believed  they  had  been  all  put  to  death. - 
This  affected  delay  proceeded  entirely  from  crafl,  that  they 
might  gain  time  to  fit  out  the  Calicut  fleet,  and  for  the  am- 
val  of  the  ships  from  Mecca,  when  their  combined  force  might 
environ  and  destroy  the  Portuguese.  Tlie  general  ordered 
these  messengers  to  go  back  to  Calicut,  and  not  to  return 
without  his  men  or  letters  from  them,  as  otherwise  he  should 
sink  them ;  and  that  if  a  satisfactory  answer  was  not  sent 
him  without  delay,  he  would  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  Ma- 
labars whom  he  had  detained.  The  Malabars  returned  to 
Calicut  with  this  message ;  and  a  wind  springing  up,  the 
general  made  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  off  Calicut  about  sun- 
set. 

Next  day,  seven  aknodios  came  off  to  the  fleet,  in  one  of 
which  were  Diego  Diaz  and  Alvora  Braga,  the  others  being 
filled  with  many  of  the  natives.  These  people,  however, 
were  a&aid  to  come  on  board,  and  put  Diaz  and  Braga 
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into  the  boat  which  was  astern  of  the  generals  ship,  and 
then  put  off  to  a  little  distance,  waiting  for  the  generals 
answer.  Diego  told  the  general,  that  when  the  king  learnt 
of  his  having  sailed,  he  sent  for  him  to  the  palace,  assuming 
a  pleasant  countenance  as  pretending  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  asked  him  why  the  general  had  kept  his 
subjects  as  prisoners  on  board.  On  being  told  the  reason, 
he  said  the  general  was  in  the  right.  He  then  asked  if  his 
own  factor,  who  was  present,  had  extorted  any  presents;  for 
he  well  knew  that  one  of  his  predecessors  had  been  put  to 
death  not  long  before,  for  taking  bribes  from  merchant  stran« 
gers.  After  this,  the  king  desired  Diaz  to  request  the  gene- 
ral to  send  him  the  stone  pillar  having  the  cross  and  the 
arms  of  Portugal,  which  he  had  promised  to  set  up ;  and  to 
know  whether  he  would  leave  Diaz  as  factor  in  Calicut. 
Diaz  likewise  presented  a  letter  for  the  king  of  Portugal, 
which  was  written  on  a  palm  leaf  by  Diaz,  and  signed  by  the 
zamorin,  to  the  following  effect : 

*^  Vasco  de  la  Gama,  a  gentleman  of  thy  house,  came  to 
my  country,  of  whose  arrival  I  was  very  jg^Iad.  In  my  coun- 
try there  is  abundance  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  pq>per,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  The  commodities  I  wish  to  procure  from  your 
country  are,  silver,  gold,  coral,  and  scarlet." 

Convincedof  the  duplicity  of  the  zamorin,  De  Gama  made 
no  answer  to  the  message ;  but  sent  back  all  the  nayres  whom 
he  had  detained,  desired  them  to  tell  the  king  he  shonld  return 
the  others  who  were  in  custody,  on  receiving  back  his  mer- 
chandize. He  sent  however  the  stone  pillar  which  had  been 
requi]*e(I.  On  the  next  day  Bontaybo  came  on  board,  saying 
that  the  kutwal,  by  order  of  the  zamorin,  had  seized  all  his 
property,  alleging  that  he  was  a  Christian  who  had  come 
overland  to  Calicut  as  a  spy  from  the  king  of  Portugal  Bon- 
taybo said,  he  was  sure  this  bad  treatment  had  proceeded 
from  the  suggestion  of  the  Moors;  and,  as  they  had  seized 
his  goods,  he  was  sure  they  meant  personal  violence,  on  which 
account  he  had  made  his  escape.  The  general  gave  him  a 
kind  reception,  offering  to  carry  him  to  Portugal,  proniiiiing 
that  he  should  recover  double  the  value  of  hi^  gocKk,  besides^ 
that  he  might  expect  to  be  well  rewarded  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal. To  this  arrangement  Bontaybo  gladly  consented,  and 
had  a  good  cabin  assigned  him  by  order  of  the  generaL  A- 
bout  ten  o'clock  the  same  day,  three  almadiiw  full  nfmen 
came  off  to  the  ships,  having  some  satf&  laid  oa  their  bencbci, 
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as  bfcinff  part  of  our  goods ;  and  these  were  followed  by  fimr 
other  ainiadias,  one  after  the  other.  The  Malabars  pretoid^ 
ed  that  they  had  brought  off  all  the  goods,  which  they  ofiered 
to  put  into  his  boat»  anil  required  him  in  return  to  ddiyer  i:^ 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  but  convinced  this  was  a  mere 
deception,  the  general  desired  them  to  go  away,  as  he  would 
have  none  of  their  merchandize,  and  was  resolved  to  cany 
the  Malabars  to  Portugal  as  witnesses  of  his  discov^^ry.  He 
added,  if  God  spared  his  life,  he  sliould  convince  them  whe- 
ther the  Christians  were  thieves,  as  the  Moors  had  made  the 
king  of  Calicut  liclieve,  who  had  therefore  treated  him  with 
so  much  injustice.  He  now  commanded  several  cannon  to 
be  fired,  on  which  they  were  afraid  and  made  off. 

It  was  certain,  if  tlic  kings  ships  had  been  afloat  that  thcn^ 
would  have  been  sent  to  attack  our  ships  ;  but  they  were  all 
hauled  upon  shore  on  account  of  the  winter  season.  Where- 
fore we  may  attribute  it  to  Providence  that  our  ships  hap- 
pened to  arrive  here  at  this  season,  that  thereby  they  miohl 
escape  and  carry  home  news  of  having  discovered  the  In- 
dies, to  the  great  advancement  of  the  Cadiolic  faith. 

Although  greatly  rejoiced  at  having  made  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  Calicut  and  the  Indies,  he  was  much  distressed 
at  the  behaviour  of  the  zamorin,  believing  that  the  next  ex- 
pedition that  might  be  sent  out  would  be  subject  to  great 
danger ;  but  as  he  was  unable  to  do  any  tiling  more  at  this 
time,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  knowledge  he  had  thus  ac- 
quired of  the  safe  navigation,  and  that  he  had  procured  qp^ 
cimois  of  the  spices,  drugs,  precious  stones,  and  other  com- 
modities which  were  to  be  procured  at  this  place.  Having 
now  nothing  to  detain  him  here,  he  departed  from  Calicut, 
carrying  with  him  the  Malabars  whom  he  had  made  prison- 
ers ;  as  he  hoped  by  their  means  a  good  agreement  might 
be  entered  into  with  the  zamorin  on  sending  out  the  next 
fleet  from  Portugal.  On  the  Thursday  after  nis  departure^ 
being  becalmed  about  a  league  from  Calicut,  about  sixty 
tonysj  or  boats  of  the  country,  came  off  to  the  fleet  filled 
with  soldiers  expecting  to  have  taken  all  our  ships.  But  the 
general  kept  them  off  by  frequent  discharges  of  his  artillery« 
though  they  followed  him  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  leligdi 
there  fell  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  attended  with  some  windy 
by  which  the  fleet  was  enabled  to  make  sail,  and  the  enemies 
returned  to  the  land.  He  now  proposed  to  direct  his  course 
for  Melinda  $  but  made  little  way  along  the  coast,  by  reason 
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of  calms.  At  this  tmet  baring  in  mind  the  good  of  the 
next  ships  which  migiit  coza  to  CaHcat,  be  thoogbt  fit  to 
send  a  soothing  ktler  zo  tine  zuDDiin,  wk:...  vas  «Tittefi  io 
Arabic  by  Bontajbo ;  in  v  hksL  Le  apoloizii:^  ibr  having  car- 
ried off  the  Malobars,  as  cridaac^  >f  hit  h&rinz  bcco  at  C^ 
licut.  He  said  he  vas  vjttt  -rx  zjt  L»:  jssi  i«ci  factor,  kit 
the  Moors  might  pm  Lin  ^i  dssci  ;  az^  diat  iat  iun  beeo 
deterred  by  the  same  txizse  rrjz,  ht^rZiZ  zr^^tMsau}'  iaAdbd 
himself  lliat,  nocwizl:sxz»ij:z:z  £•!  :^ir  i:ac  i^*f0<j£«<:<:,  d«e 
king  his  master  vcxui  j&  pai  v.  Lrs  t  ti^e  £ri«Er:^i«&^  'jf  the 
zamorin,  and  wonki  isa^jxjj  ir£iii  :-rr,  t^i-*.--^**^a-  u  ^^  tiuciM: 
<x>mmodities  he  m^rL:  zx*«;i  j  Liii  i^i"  zza  zsvit  id  iza,  Jfog- 
tugaese  to  his  city  wjlA  lAizuj^-jriL  :^jrj;juz  V/  ijtt  ip^siA 
profit.  This  letter  v»  eicnss^i  vi  'jut  'A  vut  Haarjunf 
who  was  set  on  shore  za«c  vrL^^  v^  g^^^  £  v^  'j^ 


rin. 

Continuii^  his  cocrw  luaiigr  ^  '-t*^^  zm  fer.  tatfut  «i 

the  ensuing  ThorsdaT  ssbkiujc  '-^^^.^ul  !vsk^  ift""<f ,  iit«L  uu 

of  which  that  was  inLabr.^  wktk  vtaut  o^  acsv^fak  tutfrtirtna^ 

having  fish  and  other  nesuik^  ivr  «KJt^     'J'u^  poitrot  v«mm! 

these  people  kindly,  ir^^"^  'ji^sl  *i.:ru  ta«c  o&ue^  itfVCAa  %t 

their  great  contendDesc ;  aLc,  v^iu.  zi^^  s^i^obitUuLj  mi  t^ 

a  cross  on  the  idand,  vLicl  v*  zsmi^  i^  jkxvju  ^   &ujMt« 

Maria.     As  soon  as  a^rv:  «:/;jS''jir.-ij^^  auc  ua  w^mk  M|^ 

to  bk>w  from  the  dtcr^,  rtit  fn^  S2»b>:  «au.  uuf«%£  t^^^% 

near  the  hind*    On  tSK:  Tuurvccci;  «fh^.  i^ii^  t;^  ^Vx  ^ 

September,  they  case  ia  «ir:i:  v  «,  ^\jmiir.  Ii^  .m^c^  i# 

which  ky  six  little  isbaok.  «-ij^>  u*.  *^n^.  h.  ^i^.-u^^.    ^.m/k^ 

here  on  shore  in  search  of  is^fL  »««' .  ^  %  vuf^   utm  «»m  li^ec 

witli,  who  was  or  ^nrJsoML  k  :#. «.  Vii-  '.ti^tft.      '^^  ^Ji^  ya^jL. 

carried  oor  mn  to  a  riT<r,  wi«a<b  xirr  >y^tfA  <  r^gu^  \/  ^aur 

cellent  water  mniam  om,  uf  t.  ivci  .  ma  .  >"  i«.  «cf  «/.^  u^; 

gave  him  a  red  mffjtiia^    Near,  s^tf^rfui^  >/^  uj:^  •  <-  <..««^ 

off  in  a  small  boat,  with  sMor  |!vv?ti,  4:ijf  <.^.jb-i^'    :  ^ 

These  people  said  that  their  tMusii'7  -^.^^jt^.  w.#:^«*w^ 

two  of  oarpeopfe  were  anc  or  Mt'^*.  a.  m^  «»l»-^^'  i^  *c<« 

trnef  who  DRHi|^  with  timx  v»i.  let^^n   .^.^w^ij    v^.'a^u   »^im* 

..said  to  be  dmtsMwij  of  wiwsi.  vl^tx  u^  M»n  «  «*i|e^  f;.  >•« , 

bat  it  tamed  oat  only  iobtXuL  i^ul  s.^^.      ^^    *  ^#'  ^  <jm'k . 

these  men  were  aoooBKMHMec  trt  iuf/:«  *  »«.    .*. .       .««.i... 

who  bioagbt  hens,  goardb.  auc  'am*-  i:.^  '/v   .^^^     vv    «t,>^. 

said,  if  die  gescflal  wnaid  aeM  MflHA  V  ii^  «^.   x  wt*^»    ^ 

mi^  have  abittidaiKe  dT  dmd  eriuwKKM. .  ii<^    i^.  yj>^sA 

VOL.  II.  at  ^i« 
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But  he  dreaded  treachery,  and  would  not  allow  any  of  his 
people  to  go  on  shore.  Next  forenoon,  when  some  of  our 
men  went  to  a  part  of  the  shore  at  some  distance  from  the 
ships  to  cut  wQody  they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  two  boats 
lyhig  close  to  the  land,  and  returned  with  intelligence  of  what 
they  had  seen  ;  but  the  general  would  not  send  to  inquire 
what  these  might  be  until  after  dinner.  In  the  mean  time, 
one  of  tlie  men  in  the  top  gave  notice  that  he  saw  eight  large 
ships  out  at  sea,  which  were  then  becahned.  The  general 
gave  immediate  orders  to  have  every  thing  in  readiness  in  case 
of  an  attack,  and  as  the  wind  served  both  fleets,  they  soon 
came  within  two  leagues  of  each  other.  The  enemies  per- 
ceiving our  fleet  approaching,  fled  towards  the  shore ;  but 
one  of  their  rudders  breaking,  the  men  belonging  to  that  bbip 
escaped  in  their  boats,  and  Coello  immediately  took  pob^es- 
sion,  expecting  to  find  it  laden  with  rich  commodities.  No- 
thing was  found  however,  except  cocoa-nuts  and  a  kind  of 
sugar  called  melastis,  which  is  prepared  from  palms  or  date 
trees.  He  also  found  on  board  many  bows  and  arrows, 
swords,  spears,  and  targets.  The  other  seven  ships  were  run 
aground,  so  that  our  ships  could  not  get  near  them,  as  draw- 
ing too  much  water ;  but  our  people  ibllowed  in  their  boats, 
and  drove  them  out  of  their  vessels  by  filing  upon  them  with 
their  ordnance.  Next  day,  while  our  fleet  was  at  anchor, 
seven  men  came  off  from  the  land  in  an  almadia,  who  report- 
ed that  these  eight  ships  had  been  sent  by  the  zamorin  from 
Calicut  to  capture  our  fleet,  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
some  of  the  fugitives  ^\ 

From  this  place  the  general  removed  to  the  island  of  -/fu- 
sandiiuiy  at  a  short  distance,  where  he  was  told  he  might  pro- 
cure good  water,  lliis  island  is  very  small,  and  only  a 
league  from  the  continent.  It  contains  several  woods,  and 
two  cisterns,  or  conduits,  built  of  freestone,  one  of  which  is 
six   feet   deep,  supplied  with  excellent  water  ficm  certaiu 

S rings;  and  the  sea  around  has  great  quantities  of  fish. 
E^fore  the  Moors  traded  with  India,  this  island  was  well  in- 
habited by  the  native  idolaters,  having^many  goodly  buildings, 
and  especially  some  fine  pagodas.  But  when  the  Moors  re- 
ported to  this  coast  from  the  Red  Sea,  they  used  to  take  in 

their 

64  De  Faria  says  that  this  fleet  belonged  to  a  pirate  named  Timcga,  jof 
whom  frequent  mention  will  be  made  hereafter ;  and  that  the  eight  ships 
wjere  so  linked  together^  and  covered  over  with  boughs  ef  tpees^  that  they 
resembled  ^  floating  island-^AitL  L  38;  a. 
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Next  day,  when  the  j^eral  and  all  hit  men  were  on  shore 
at  work  upon  the  Bemo,  twelve  natives,  who  appeared  to  be 
men  of  some  consequence,  came  to  the  island  in  two  smdl 
paraosj  and  prefrcnted  a  bundle  of  sugar  canes.  These  people 
asked  permission  to  go  on  board  the  ships,  as  they  had  neve^ 
seen  any  such  before ;  but  the  general  was  much  ofitoded 
with  this,  iearinff  they  might  be  spies.  While  engaged  in 
conversation  with  these  men,  other  two  paraos  made  their 
appearance,  having  as  many  men.  But  those  who  came  firaty 
seeing  the  general  displeiuied,  advised  these  new  comers  not 
to  land,  when  the  Berrio  was  repaired,  the  generals  diip 
was  brought  aground  to  receive  the  same  attentions. 

While  the  general  and  the  other  captains  were  on  shore> 
ou^qed  in  the  repairs  of  the  San  Michael,  there  came  one  day 
a  man  in  a  little  pir/7o,  seemingly  about  forty  years  <dd,  and 
not  of  that  country,  as  he  was  dressed  in  a  sabaco^  or  gown 
of  fine  cotton  reaching  to  his  heels,  his  ht^  covered  with  a 
kerchief  or  towel,  which  partly  covered  his  face,  and  wearing 
a  faulchion  or  crooked  cymetcr  at  his  mrdlc.     Immediately 
on  landing,  he  went  up  and  embracca  the  general,  asifh^ 
had  seen  or  known  him  before,  and  treated  the  other  cap* 
tains  ift-ith  the  same  politeness.     He  told  them  he  was  a 
Christian,  bom  in  Italy,  and  had  been  brought  when  a  chSd 
into  the  Indies.    Tliat  he  now  dwelt  with  a  Moorish  lord 
named  Sabayo^  who  ruled  a  certain  island  called  Ooa,  about 
twelve  leagues  from  thence,  and  ^ho  had  40,000  horsemen 
on  that  island.     That,  as  his  dwelling  was  now  among  the 
Moors,  he  conformed  externally  to  their  worship,  though  in 
his  heart  a  Christian.     That  learning  certain  men  had  come 
in  ships  to  Calicut,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before  in  the 
Indies,  and  that  no  one  understood  their  language,  he  imme- 
diately understood  that  they  must  be  Frangnes  ^ ',  for  so  the 
Christians  are  named  in  the  Indies.     That  he  was  desirous 
of  seeing  them,  and  had  asked  leave  of  Sabayo  to  come  and 
visit  them ;  which,  if  he  had  not  obtained,  he  would  have 
died  of  vexation.     That  Sabayo  had  not  only  granted  him 
leave  for  this  purpose ;  but  desired,  if  he  found  the  strang^v 
to  be  from  his  country,  to  offer  them  any  thing  they  might 
stand  in  need  of  which  his  country  produced,  particidarly  spioes 

and 

67  Frangnes,  Franghis,  crFeringays,  a  common  name  all  over  tke  East 
for  Europeans ;  assuredly  derived  from  the  Francs  or  French,  bug  -kaown 
at  the  great  enemy  of  the  Mahometansj  by  their  exploits  ia  ihd  crnwiet-^ 
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and  provisions.  And  besides,  if  they  would  come  and  Uve 
with  him,  Sabayo  would  entertain  them  honourably,  and  give 
them  sufficient  to  live  on.  The  general  asked  many  que«« 
tions  concerning  the  country  of  Sabayo  and  other  things,  to 
which  he  made  answer.  Aner  which  he  requested  to  have  ft 
cheese  from  the  general,  to  send  on  shore  to  a  companion,  as 
a  token  of  having  been  well  received.  The  general  suspect** 
ed  some  mystery  in  this  man,  yet  ordered  a  cheese  and  two 
new  loaves  to  be  given  him,  which  he  sent  away  to  his  com* 
panion.  He  continued  talking  with  great  volubility,  and 
sometimes  so  unguardedly  as  to  raise  suspicions  of  his  being  ft 
spy.  On  this  Paulo  de  la  Gama,  who  particularly  suspected 
him,  inquired  of  some  of  the  natives  ir'  they  knew  who  this 
man  was ;  they  immediately  told  him  he  was  a  pirate,  who 
had  boarded  many  other  ships  while  laid  aground.  On  re- 
ceiving this  information,  the  general  ordered  him  to  be  cfti^ 
ried  on  board  his  ship,  then  aground,  and  to  be  whipped  well 
tiU  he  should  confess  whether  all  that  he  had  said  was  true 
or  false;  also,  what  was  his  purpose  in  coming  thither, 
and  whether  he  were  actually  a  Moor  or  a  Christian.  He 
still  insisted  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  all  he  said 
was  true,  declaring  the  infomation  given  by  the  natives  to 
be  entirely  groundless.  The  general  now  ordere<l  a  more 
cruel  torment  to  be  inflicted  to  extort  confession,  caus* 
ing  him  to  be  hoisted  up  and  down  by  the  members :  when 
at  length  he  declared  he  would  tell  the  truth.  He  then  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  spy,  sent  to  discover  how  many  men 
the  general  had,  and  what  were  their  weapons,  as  he  was 
much  hated  on  all  that  coast  for  being  a  Christian;  and 
that  many  atalatfCLS  or  foists  were  placed  in  all  the  bays  and 
creeks  of  the  coast  to  assail  him,  but  dared  not  till  they  were 
joined  by  forty  large  armed  vessels  that  were  getting  ready  to 
£dl  upon  him.  But  he  said  he  knew  not  certainly  wncsa 
these  vessels  might  be  ready.  The  general  now  ordered  him 
to  be  confined  under  hatches,  intending  to  carry  him  into 
Portugal,  as  a  fit  person  to  give  the  king  his  master  intdli>> 
genoe  respecting  the  Indies,  and  ordered  him  to  get  r»> 
nreshing  victuals,  and  that  his  cure  should  be  looked  well  al^ 
ter. 

On  receiving  this  infi>rmation  of  the  designs  of  his  enemies, 
the  general  would  stay  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  com* 
pleting  the  repairs  of  his  own  ship,  which  was  got  ready  in 
tjsa  days.    Aboiit  thia  time^  the  gettend  was  oQ^red  1000 

ftmom 
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fanons  for  the  ship  which  had  been  taken  by  Coello ;  but  he 
rcfiiscil  to  sell   any  thing  to  his  enemies*  and  ordered  her  to 
be  burnt.     When  the  g«»nenils  ship  was  ready,  and  the  fleet 
had  taken  in  a  supply  of  water,  they  departed  from  the  island 
of  Amandina^  or  Anchediva,  on  the  5th  of  October  1498, 
steering  dircx:tly  out  to  sea  on  their  course*  for  Melinda.    Af- 
ter sailing  alwut  200  Ii  agues   from  that  island,  the  Moor  ** 
whom  they  had  taken  pris<:)ner,  si»eing  no  prospect  of  escape, 
now  ma<le  a  full  and  true  confession.     He  acknowledged  that 
he  livctl  with  Sabayo,  the  lord  of  Goa,  to  whom  word  was 
brought  that  the  general  was  wandering  about  in  those  seas, 
like  one  who  knew  not  where  he  was,  upon  which  orders 
^'crc  given  to  lit  out  a  |X)werful  fleet  to  make  him  prisoner. 
In  the  mean  time,  learning  that  the  general  was  at  the  isle 
of  Anchediva,  Sabayo  commanded  him  to  go  thither  to  visit 
him,  to  get  intelligence  of  his  strength  and  mtentions,  and  to 
endeavour  to  entice  him  to  Goa  ;  where  it  was  Sabayos  in- 
tentions to  make  him  and  all  his  people  prisoners,  and  to  em- 
ploy them  in  his  wars   against  the  neif^hlwuring  princes,  as 
they  were  reported  to  be  valiant  men.  After  this  confession,  the 
general  gave  this  man  better  treatment,  allowing  him  both 
clothes   and   money.     Some  time  aftei'wards  he  became  a 
Christian,  by  the  name  of  Gaspar  de  la  Gama,  taking  hrs 
name  of  Gaspar  from  one  of  the  thrc^  kings  of  the  Magi  ^', 
and  his  surname  from  the  general,  who  stood  god-father  at 
his  baptir>m. 

The  general  pursued  his  course  for  Melinda,  where  he 
proposed  to  take  on  board  an  ambassador  from  the  xeque 
of  that  place.  In  the  early  part  of  this  voyage  he  endu- 
red severe  storms  and  contrary  winds,  which  were  succeed- 
ed by  calms,  during  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  quite 
insufferable,  and  the  voyage  much  delayetl,  insomuch,  that 
water  began  to  grow  scarce,  and  the  people  had  to  be  put 
on  short  allowance.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the 
people  were  afliicted  with  the  same  disea^^e  in  their  gums, 
from  which  they  had  formerly  suffered  such  great  distress  in 
tl»c  river  of  Good  Signs  ^**,  on  the  outward  voyage.  Their 
aims  and  legs  also  swelled,  and  many  tumours  broke  out 
over  their  bodies,  proceeding  from  a  pestilent  stinking  humour, 

which 

S8  De  Faria  says  this  person  was  a  Jew^  and  that  he  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  from  the  shore  to  be  taken  on  board. — ^Astl.  I.  39.  b. 

69  Or  rather  one  of  the  three  kings  of  Collen. — ^Astl*  1. 59. 
•    70-  Since  called  Cuama* — ^AstL  I.  39.  c. 
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which  threw  them  into  a  flux«  <;f' wl«u-|j  tliiity  yi-tum^  <ljiW. 
From  the  corjtiuuujjfx'  <yf'  mXiut.  \x\\i\  lAfHiimy  vnutU,  iji#i| 
the  inortaiity  among  the  j^^'^{>i'')  ih*  wh'/I^  'j/ut^ynr/  l/c- 
came  ainnz'/ij,  juJ  ix-!i-;v</i  -Ij  -y  kii'/uM  j;<  v*-;  !>«•  jjI;J/i.-  0; 
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lijor  t)i-.v  -lOJciv-i  ;:j".  '";,«;<«;  Vy  f^urii  i/^  Ti-ilj-'ii,  </»  w/iiu- 
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orer  against  a  Tillaffe  of  the  Moorsy  named  Pate  ^*,  lOS 
leagues  from  Magadoxo,  there  come  oft*  eic^t  terradas^  or 
boats  of  that  country,  filled  with  soldiers,  and  making  direct 
for  our  fleet,  from  whence  we  shot  off  so  many  pieces  of  old- 
nance,  that  they  soon  fled  back  to  the  shore,  and  our  pec»fe 
could  not  ibllow  for  want  of  wind.  Next  Monday,  being  the 
7th  of  February,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Melinda.  The  kiitt 
immediately  sent  off  his  congratulations  to  the  general  op  fau 
arrival,  with  a  present  of  fresh  provisions.  De  Gama  sent 
Feman  Martinez  on  shore  to  return  the  compliments  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  sent  a  present.  On  account  of  the  great 
number  of  sick  on  board,  the  fleet  stopped  here  for  ten  days, 
during  which  time  he  caused  a  land-mark  to  be  erected  on 
shore,  with  leave  of  the  king,  as  a  token  of  friendship.  Hav- 
ing provided  provisions  and  water  ibr  the  ships  at  this  plaoe^ 
he  departed  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary, taking  with  him  an  ambobsador  from  the  king  of 
Melinda,  to  negociate  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  king  of  Portugal. 

Considering  that  there  were  not  suflicient  men  remaining 
for  navigating  all  the  ships,  the  general  and  the  other  cap- 
tains agreed  to  bum  one  of  them,  and  the  San  Rafael  was 
chosen  to  be  sacrificed,  because  she  was  all  (q3en,  and  had 
not  been  brought  aground  at  Anchcdiva  when  the  other  two 
were  repaired.  Accordingly,  after  taking  out  all  her  stores 
and  merchandize,  which  employctl  them  during  five  days, 
she  was  burnt  at  certain  shoals,  called  the  Shoals  of  St  Kar 
phael  ^^  During  these  five  days,  the  fleet  procured  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  hens  from  a  village  on  the  coast  called 
Tangata.  Leaving  this  place,  the  two  remaining  ships  came 
on  the  20th  February  to  the  island  of  Zcnziber,  which  is  in 
six  degrees  of  S.  latitude,  at  ten  leagues  distance  from  the 
continent.  This  is  a  considerable  island,  having  other  two 
in  its  neighbourhood,  one  called  Pcmba,  and  the  other  Movfa. 
These  islands  are  very  fertile,  having  abundance  of  provisions, 
and  great  quantities  of  oranges.  The  inhabitants  are  Moors, 
who  are  by  no  means  warlike  and  have  few  weapons,  but  are 
well  clothed  in  silk  and  cotton  vestments,  which  they  pur- 
chase 

72  Pate  stands  on  the  coast  of  Zanguirbar,  on  the  Rio  Grande^  one  of 
t)ie  mouths  of  the  river  Zebee^  in  lat.  l^  50'  S.  and  about  41*  so'  £.  long* 

75  Oe  Faria  says  this  ship  was  lost  on  the  shoals  called  after  her  name 
but  the  men  were  sayed— Astl.  I^  40.  a. 
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chase  at  Mombasa  from  die  merchants  of  Cambaya.  The 
women  are  ornamented  with  jewels  of  gold  and  siWer,  the 
former  being  procured  at  So&Ia,  and  the  latter  from  the 
island  of  St  Lawrence,  or  Madagascar,  flach  of  these  three 
islands  has  a  separate  king,  who,  with  all  their  subjects,  are 
of  the  Mahometan  rdigion. 

When  the  king  of  the  island  of  Zenziber  was  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  our  diips,  he  sent  immediately  to  compliment 
the  general,  accompanied  with  great  presents  of  the  fruits  and 
other  productions  of  the  'country,  and  requeiited  his  friend* 
ship,  to  which  the  general  gladly  agreed  and  sent  suitable 
answers.  After  remaining  here  eight  days  for  refreshments^ 
the  general  departed  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  came  to  an-* 
chor  beside  the  isle  of  St  George  in  the  bay  of  Mozambique. 
Next  day  he  caused  a  mark  to  be  erected  on  thitt  inland^ 
where  he  went  on  shore  and  heard  mass ;  and  departed  thence 
without  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Mozambique* 
On  the  3d  of  March,  he  came  to  the  island  of  St  Bias,  where 
the  ships  remained  for  some  time  to  take  in  M'ater,  and  to 
provide  a  stock  of  sea  wolves,  and  solitarios^  which  were  salt* 
ed  to  serve  as  provision  for  the  remainder  of  the  voj'age,  and  for 
which  they  were  most  thankful  to  God.  Departing  frtmi 
thence,  they  were  driven  back  by  a  westerly  wind  right  con* 
trary ;  but  Providence  sent  them  a  fair  wind,  by  means  of 
which  they  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  witli  infiriiie 
pleasure  on  the  20th  of  March,  all  the  remainder  iA^  the 
crews  being  new  strong  and  in  good  healtli,  with  tlie  dusKrlng 
prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  Lisbon.  Hiey  uow  Uuii  a 
fair  wind,  which  lasted  them  twenty  days  and  sped  tlM^ri  tm 
towards  St  Jago.  The  fiur  wind  now  failed  tlieru  mid  ^ie- 
laved  their  voyage.  Trying  the  lead  on  lliursday  tin;  l^^di 
or  April,  they  found  twenty-five  fatliom ;  and  the  L-ast  waAif 
they  had  all  that  day  was  twenty  fathon),  on  wh'uh  ui/cAMtiA. 
the  pilots  concluded  they  were  on  tlie  UioaJ*  tA  \i10i  iiie 
Grande. 

Of  the  rest  of  this  voyage,  till  the  arrival  ijf  ih*f  gt'ntrul  at 
the  island  of  St  Jago,  I  have  found  no  account ;  t^*-jti^A  that^ 
when  approaching  that  place,  Nicholas  (^m-IUj  imn*  4  *^rttu 
pany  one  night  with  the  general,  a/id  unmUi  dinct  ioi  j^/nu- 
gaJ,  that  he  might  carry  the  first  inU'Jiig«-nM;  V;  tiki-  kU^y  4/ 
the  discovery  of  India;  and  arrived  at  Ca$cau  tjii  iht^  l^jiK  *4 
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July  1499  '^*.  He  wont  immediately  to  the  king,  whom  ho 
informed  of  oil  that  had  befallen  the  general  in  his  discovery 
of  the  Indicsy  and  of  the  commodities  wliichhad  been  brought 
from  tlience ;  of  which  discovery,  and  of  the  prospect  which 


it  held  out  of  a  direct  trade  with   India  by  sea,  the  king 
as  glad  as  when  he  had  been  proclaimed  king  of  PortugaL 

After  the  separation  of  Coello,  De  Gama  pursued  his  voy- 
age tor  the  island  of  St  Jugo,  both  because  his  brother  Paiuo 
was  sick  with  consumptive  complaints,  and  because  his  ship 
was  in  very  bad  condition,  all  her  seams  being  open.  At 
that  island,  he  freighted  a  caravel,  in  hope  of  being  able  to 
get  his  brother  home  to  Portugal,  and  left  John  dc  Sala  in 
charge  of  his  own  ship,  to  have  her  repaired  and  new  rigged 
before  proceeding  for  Lisbon.  The  general  and  his  brother 
left  St  Jago  in  the  hired  caravel  for  Lisbon ;  but  the  disease 
of  Paulo  de  Gama  increased  so  rapidly,  that  he  was  forced 
to  put  in  at  the  island  of  Tercera,  where  Paulo  dc  Gama  de- 
parted this  life  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  wortlvy  gentleman. 
When  he  h  id  buried  his  brother,  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail 
for  Portugal,  and  arrived  at  Belem  in  September  14*99; 
having  been  two  years  and  two  months  absent  on  tliis  voy- 
age. Of  108  men  whom  he  had  taken  with  him,  only  fifty '^  w 
came  home  alive ;  which  was  a  large  proportion,  considering 
the  great  and  numerous  dangers  they  had  gone  through. 

When  the  general  had  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his 
preservation  and  success,  he  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  the 
king,  who  sent  Diego  de  Sylva  y  Menesis,  Lord  of  Portu- 
galete,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  to  conduct  hun  honour- 
ably to  court,  which  they  did  through  a  prodigious  concourse 
of  people,  eager  to  see  the  man  who  had  made  so  wonderful 
a  voyage,  and  whom  they  had  long  thought  dead.  Being 
come  into  the  presence,  the  king  honoured  him  as  one  who» 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Indies  had  done  so  much  for  the  glo- 
ry of  God,  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  for  the  perpetual  fame  of  the  Portuguese  name  in 
the  world.  The  king  made  him  afterwards  a  knight,  and 
gave  him  and  his  heirs  permission  to  bear  the  royal  arms  of 

Portugal, 

74  De  Faria  alleges  that  Coello  was  separated  by  a  storm  near  Cape 
Verd,  and  arrived  at  Lisbon,  thinking  De  Gama  had  got  home  before 
him. — Astl.  I.  40.  b. 

75  De  Faria  says  fifty-five^  and  that  they  were  all  rewarded  by  the  king. 
-  Astl.  I.  40.  r. 
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He  therefore  commanded  that  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  and  two 
caravels  should  be  got  ready  against  next  year,  to  be  ivdl 
laden  with  all  the  commodities  which  De  Gama  had  reported 
to  have  current  sale  in  Calicut  There  went  others  ako  to 
Sofala  ami  Quiloa,  where  also  he  commanded  factories  to  be 
establishedi  both  on  account  of  the  gold  which  was  to  be 
found  therci  and  that  the  ships  might  have  a  place  to  touc^ 
and  refresh  at  in  their  way  to  and  from  India.  Over  the 
fleet  intended  for  Calicut,  he  {^pointed  Pedro  Alvarei 
Cabral,  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  house,  to  be  cqitaiiH 
general,  Sancho  de  Toar  being  captain  of  his  ship.  The 
names  of  the  other  captains,  so  far  as  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, were  Nicholas  Coello,  Don  Luis  Continho,  Simon  de 
Myseranda,  Simon  Lqrton,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  di^ 
covered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  his  brother  Diego 
Diaz,  who  had  been  purser  to  Vasco  dc  Gama  in  the  former 
voyage.  Of  the  caravels,  Pedro  dc  Tayde  '  and  Vasco  de 
Silviera,  were  captains.  Arias  Correa  was  appointed  super* 
cargo  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  was  ordered  to  remain  as  fiictor 
in  Calicut,  having  Gonsalo  Gil  Barboso  and  Pedro  Vas 
Caninon  as  his  clerks.  Two  ships  were  to  remain  with  the 
merchandize  at  Sofala,  where  Loriso  Hurtado  was  to  be 
factor.  In  the  whole  of  this  fleet  there  embarked  1500 
men*. 

The  general  was  instructed,  besides  settling  the  &ctories, 
that  if  the  zamorin  would  not  quietly  consent  or  give  su& 
ficient  lading  to  the  ships,  he  should  make  cruel  war  upon 
him  for  his  injurious  conduct  to  Vasco  de  Grama.  If  the 
zamorin  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  factory  and 
trade,  the  general  was  secretly  to  request  him  not  to  allow 
any  of  the  Moors  of  Mecca  to  remain  or  to  trade  in  Ci^ 
licut,  or  any  other  harbour  in  his  dominions,  and  to  pro- 
mise that  the  Portuguese  should  hereofler  supply  all  sudi 
commodities  as  used  to  be  brought  by  the  Moors,  of  bett» 
quality  and  chenper  than  theirs.  That  he  should  touch  at 
Melinda,  to  land  the  ambassador  who  had  been  brought 
from  thence  by  De  Gama,  together  with  a  present  for  the 
king  of  that  place.  Along  wim  this  fleet,  the  king  sent  five 
friars  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  of  whom  Fra  Henrique 

waft 

1  It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  there  was  another  captain 
Vasco  de  Tayde.— E. 
t  Astley  says  only  1200,— Astl.  1. 40. 
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was  vicar,  who  was  afterwards  Ushop  of  Sifbtttf  and  who  was 
to  remain  in  the  fectory  to  preach  the  Catholic  fidth  to  the 
Malabars'. 

Tlie  fleet  being  in  fuQ  readiness,  the  king  went  in  proces* 
aion,  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  March  1500,  to  hear  mass  at 
the  monastery  of  Belem,  accompanied  by  the  captain-gene- 
ral,  whom  he  took  ak>ng  with  himself  behind  the  curtain  in 
the  royal  seat,  to  do  him  the  more  honour.  After  mass,  Don 
Diego  Orris,  bir»hop  of  Viseu,  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
he  gave  high  praise  to  Cabral  for  undertaking  the  command 
of  this  expedition,  ah  serving  not  only  the  king  his  temporal 
master,  but  the  eternal  God  his  spiritual  Lord,  drawing  many 
comparisons  in  his  &vour  fitmi  the  Grecian  and  Roman  his* 
tories.  ^fass  being  ended,  a  banner  of  the  royal  arms  of 
Portugal  was  delivered  to  the  bishop,  who  scJemnly  blessed 
it,  and  returned  it  to  die  king,  who  ddivered  it  to  Cabral^ 
that  it  mi^t  be  displayed  at  his  main-top.  The  bishop  then 
gare  a  bonnet  to  the  general,  which  haa  heai  blessed  bv  the 
pope,  and  placed  a  rich  jewd  with  his  own  hands  on  his  nead, 
and  gave  him  his  blessing/  When  these  ceremonies  were 
cnded^  the  king  accompamed  the  captain-general  to  the  water 
side,  where  be  and  the  other  oqiCains  of  the  fleet  took  leave 
of  the  king,  kifsing  his  hands,  the  king  giving  them  Gods 
Messing  and  his  own ;  after  which  all  went  cm  board,  and  the 
whole  fleet  sainted  the  king  by  discharging  all  the  ordnance 
of  aD  the  ships :  But  the  wind  being  fod,  the  fleet  could 
not  depart  that  day,  and  the  king  returned  to  Lisbon. 

Next  dav,  being  the  9th  of  May  1500,  having  a  &ir 
wind,  the  fleet  weighed  fay  signal  ftiran  the  general,  and  set 
seil  at  eight  in  the  mcyniing'*.  **  The  whole Jteete  having  tcay- 
ed,  did  them  Le^  to  cut  cmi  spread  their  iajffet  with  great 
fhaxmre  and  cne^  utiemg  altogether^  Buen  viage,  that  is  to 
jMgr,  a  Imdsie  amd  frmpertm*  zoyage.  After  ail  thi<,  they  be* 
game  oil  to  be  Jogfaiif  estrf  man  to  ttsc  his  severall  olfice : 

The 


besdes  tks 

that  their  ofdos  were  tm 

to  enforce  the  g09d  by  the 

id  tribmul  of  the  mqimitne 

and  of  the  pretended  foUovos 

is  the  predse  words  and  aP» 
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The  gunners  in  the  midst  of  the  ship^  haling  the  maine  sheets 
with  the  capstcine :  The  marinen  and  ship  boys,  some  in  the 
forecastell  haling  boilings^  braces^  and  martnets :  Others  My* 
iug  the  sheets  both  vreat  und  smallj  and  also  seiving  in  trim- 
ming  the  soyles,  and  others  the  nettings  and  foretop  sayles:  0- 
ther  some  vering  the  trusses^  and  also  beleying  brases  and 
toppe  sayle  sheets,  and  coyling  eveiy  sort  of  ropes*  It  was 
XDunderJul  to  see  such  a  number  of  diversities  of  offices  in  so 
small  a  roomc  as  is  the  bredth  and  length  of  a  s/iip" 

Going  on  their  voyage  with  a  quarter  wind,  they  came  in 
tight  of  the  Canaries  on  the  14tli  of  March,  and  passed  St 
Jago  on  the  22d.  On  the  24th  of  the  same  montn,  the  ca- 
ravel commanded  by  Vasco  de  Tayde  parted  company,  and 
was  never  seen  afterwards  ^.  After  waitmg  two  days  tor  the 
missing  ship,  the  fleet  proceeded  on  its  voyage,  and  on  the 
24th  of  April  came  in  sight  of  land.  This  was  cause  of 
mucli  joy,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  country  which  had  not 
been  discovered  by  Dc  Gunia,  because  it  lay  to  the  west  ^  of 
their  course.  Cabral  immediately  sent  oiF  the  master  of  his 
ship  in  a  small  boat  to  examine  the  country,  who  reported 
that  it  appeared  pleasant  and  fertile,  with  extensive  woods 
and  many  inhabitants,  llie  fleet  was  brought  to  anchor, 
and  the  master  sent  again  on  shore  to  examine  more  narrow- 
ly into  the  state  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  His  ac» 
count  was  that  the  natives  were  well  proportioned,  and  of  a 
f\varthy  colour,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  all  naked. 
A  storm  arising  at  night,  the  fleet  weigheil  anchor  and  stood 
aknig  the  coast,  till  they  found  a  good  harlx)ur,  in  which 
they  all  came  to  anchor,  naming  it  Puerto  Seguro^  or  the 
Safe  Port,  as  it  was  quite  secure  in  all  weathers.  Our  mei| 
took  two  of  the  natives  in  an  almadia  or  canoe,  who  were 
i)rought  to  the  admiral,  but  no  one  could  understand  thdr 
language.  They  had  therefore  apparel  given  them,  and  were 
set  on  shore  much  pleased.  This  encouraged  the  rest  of  the 
natives  to  mix  with  our  people  in  a  friendly  manner ;  but  find- 
ing nothing  to  detain  him  here,  the  general  determined  to  take 
in  a  supply  of  water,  not  knowing  when  he-  might  have  ano- 
ther opportunity.     Next  day,  being  in  Easter  week,  a  solemn 

mass 


5  According  to  De  Faria>  this  vessel  parted  in  a  storm  near  Cape  Verdt 
returned  to  Portugal.  -Astl.  I.  41.  a. 

6  By  some  unaccountable  mistake^  the  translation  of  Castaneda  by  Licli^ 
fid  says  to  the  eajt.—E^ 
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it   proper  to   i^KOIC  &I<J    irn/re     ..:..  ■:^:..:i.i..^    :.:.     i/r» 

coiintri'y  buX  depan-rL  irvn  :^  urr.  >-;;-  v  -  :•:-£. 
of  May,  steeriD;^  llj^  mura*  Sir  u#^  --r»^.  -*  '-/-•-^l  .--^Lft^. 
which  was  eKtimated  tt*  ur  Jt.'i/;.  potSM'.-  u.fi^:.  u;^i  lux  :ii} 
a  great  and  ieariiil  guif  i*.  ctiab.  r^dii«;T«t.    utu^  ./u   j     iij> 


7  It  a|ipein  tloK  Cabni  fac  uilx.  t  •■»«'-#;;m^  ^  a*^.":  /ir  w. 
purpotei^  who  Lad  nxsehnst  fosxtm.  m.  :  tnfr  ■ «  .*  i...xl.  ^^  ..  ^  tn^Kt. 
«m  occanoof  of  daD|[cr«— il. 

8  Puerto  Seguro  ii  in  jk.  iU*  t  ^b^c  ««mv  .-wbc  .  -^  -v  V  ':  ^* 
cmmtry  of  Bmil  diuwad  iu  aiH^  torn.  Um.  i***^^  a«.  «.  .^^pc^     i. 
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great  windi  which  prevail  in  these  teas  during  most  part  of 
the  year. 

On  the  12th  of  May  a  great  comet  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens, coming  from  the  cast,  and  was  visible  during  ten  days 
and  nights,  always  increasing  in  splendour.  On  Saturdi^ 
the  23d  of  May,  tlierc  arose  a  great  storm  from  the  nortb- 
east}  attended  with  a  high  sea  and  heavy  rain«  which  forced 
the  whole  fleet  to  take  in  their  sails.  On  its  abatement  thejf 
again  spread  tlieir  foresails ;  and  falling  calm  towards  nigfat» 
the  ships  astern  spread  out  all  their  sprit-sails  to  overtake  the 
rest.  On  Sunday  the  24th  the  wind  asain  increased,  and  aD 
the  sails  were  iurled.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  of  that 
day  a  water-spout  was  seen  in  the  north-west,  and  the  wind 
luUed.  lliis  deceived  the  pilots  as  a  sign  of  good  weatheTf 
wherefore  they  still  curried  sail :  But  it  was  succeeded  by  a 
furious  tempest,  which  came  on  so  suddenly  that  they  had 
not  time  to  furl  their  sails,  and  four  ships  were  sunk  with  all 
their  men,  one  of  which  was  comm:inded  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  the  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  other 
seven  ^  were  half  filled  with  water,  and  had  been  all  lost  if  a 
part  of  their  sails  had  not  given  way  to  the  tempest.  Soon 
afterwards  the  storm  veered  to  the  south-west,  but  still  con" 
tinued  so  violent  that  they  had  to  drive  all  that  day  and  the 
next  under  bare  poles,  and  the  fleet  much  separated.  On  the 
third  day  the  wind  became  more  moderate,  coming  round  to  the 
cast  and  north-east,  attended  by  a  heavy  swell,  and  the  waves 
run  higher  than  had  ever  lieen  seen  before,  yet  the  fleet  joined 
again  to  their  great  joy.  Th is  wi  nd  and  high  sea  continued  for 
twenty  days,  during  sdl  which  time  the  ships  hod  to  lie  to,  and 
were  so  tossed  that  no  one  thought  it  possible  to  escape  being 
swallowed  up.  During  day,  the  sea  was  black  as  piteh,  and 
at  night  it  appeared  like  fire.  The  general,  with  Simon  de 
Myranda  and  Pedro  de  Tnyde,  bore  up  to  windward  during 
this  long  continued  gale,  while  all  the  rest  submitted  to  the 
wind  and  went  at  Gods  mercy. 

When  the  storm  abated,  the  general  found  that,  with  on-' 
ly  two  other  ships  in  company,  he  had  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Ciood  Hope  without  having  seen  it.     On  the  16th  oi  July 

they 

9  Originally,  according  to  Castaneda,  there  were  otdy  ten  ships  and  two 
caravels :  Both  the  caravels  have  been  already  accounted  for  as  having  left 
the  fleet ;  and  after  the  loss  of  four  ships>  six  only  ought  to  have  remaia* 
cd.  Astley  makes  the  whole  fleet  originally  to  have  consisted  of  tlurleeo 
vessels^  which  will  allow  of  seven  now  reinaining.~S. 
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they  feD  close  in  with  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  Jat  27®  S.  btit 
the  pilots  did  not  know  the  coast,  and  the  general  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  go  on  shore.  They  could  see  great  num- 
bers of  people  on  the  land,  yet  none  came  down  to  the  shore 
to  view  the  ships.  Having  no  hope  of  procuring  provisions 
from  the  natives,  the  seamen  caught  great  plenty  of  fish  at 
this  place ;  after  which  the  general  pursued  his  course  close 
along  shore,  where  he  constantly  saw  many  people,  and  great 
numbers  of  cattle  feeding  along  the  banks  of  a  river  which 
fell  into  the  sea  in  that  neighbourhood  '^.  Proceeding  in  this 
xnanner,  the  general  came  to  Sofala,  with  which  the  pilots 
were  unacquainted,  near  which  lay  two  islands  ",  close  by 
one  of  which  two  vessels  lay  at  anchor.  These  immediately 
made  for  the  shore  on  seeing  the  Portuguese  ships,  and  being 
pursued  were  taken  without  res^istance.  The  principal  per- 
son belonging  to  these  vessels  was  a  near  relation  '*  of  the 
king  of  Melinda,  and  was  going  from  Sofala  to  M elinda  with 
gola.  The  people  were  so  much  afraid  on  seeing  our  ships, 
uiat  they  threw  a  great  part  of  the  gold  into  the  sea,  and 
most  of  them  escaped  on  shore.  The  general  was  much 
concerned  at  his  loss,  especially  that  it  should  have  fallen  on 
the  subject  and  relation  of  a  prince  who  was  in  friendship 
with  the  king  his  master ;  and  afier  shewing  him  every  civi- 
U^,  restored  the  two  vessels  with  all  the  remaining  gold. 
Tnc  Moor  asked  Cabral  if  he  had  any  witches  on  board,  who 
could  conjure  up  his  gold  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  Ca^ 
bral  answered,  that  the  Christians  believe  in  the  true  God^ 
and  do  not  practice  or  eive  credit  to  witchcraft 

Learning  from  this  Moor  that  he  had  overshot  Sofala, 
and  not  being  inclined  to  turn  back,  the  general  continued 
his  voyage  to  Mozambique,  where  he  arrivecl  on  the  20th  of 
July  and  took  in  a  supply  of  water,  and  procured  a  pilot  to 
carry  him  to  the  island  of  Quiloa,  towards  which  he  directed 

VOL.  II.  c  c  his 

10  This  part  of  the  voyage  is  very  indistinctly  described.  From  the  lat. 
9i  21^  S.  where  Cabral  ia  said  to  have  fallen  in  with  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  to  Sofala,  in  lat.  IS*)  S.  the  coast  stretches  out  nearly  five  degrees 
to  the  east,  to  Capes  Corientes  and  St  Sebastian,  with  many  rivers,  the  great 
bays  of  Delogoa  and  Asnea^  and  the  islands  of  Bocica  or  Bozamio^  all  of 
which  must  h^ve  been  seen  by  Cabral  during  the  slow  navigation  close  along 
ilKnt^  but  all  of  which  are  omitted  in  the  text.-— £, 

11  Named  Inhazato.  Sofala  is  in  lat.  199  S.  and  almost  36^  E.  from 
OfBrawich.-— £• 

12  According  to  De  Paria,  this  person  was  unele  to  the  king  of  Melhi* 
fk^  and  was  named  Sheikh  Foteyma*-^  AitL  I.  4i.  b. 
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his  course.  In  this  ])ail  of  the  voyage  he  saw  several  fertile 
islands,  l>i'lon<;in^  to  the  kin^ir  of  Quiloa,  who  is  a  powerful 
prince;  his  dominions  cxti^nding  from  Cape  Corientes  al- 
most to  Monibaza,  uIon<LC  ni'urly  400  leagues  of  coast,  indudr 
ing  the  two  islands  near  ^ofalu,  that  city  itself  and  several  o 
thers  to  Mozambique,  many  more  all  the  way  to  Mombozat 
with  a  great  number  of  iJands  ;  from  all  which  he  derives 
large  revenues  '  ^.  Yet  he  has  few  soldiers,  and  lives  in  no 
great  state.  His  constant  residence  is  in  an  island  named 
Quiloa,  near  the  continent  of  Ethiopia,  an  hundred  leagues 
from  Mozambique.  This  island  is  full  of  gardens  and  or- 
chards, witli  plenty  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  excellent 
water,  and  the  country  pixxluces  abundance  of  miso  '^  and 
other  grain,  and  breiHls  great  numbers  of  small  cattle ;  and 
the  sea  afibrds  great  plenty  of  excellent  fish.  The  city  of 
Quiloa  is  in  lat.  9""  25'  IS.  and  long.  40<>  20'  £.  handsomely 
built  of  stone  and  lime,,  and  pleasantly  situated  between  fine 
gardens  and  the  sea,  having  abundance  of  provisions  from 
Its  own  island  and  from  other  places  on  the  continent.  The 
king  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  Moors  of  a  fair  co* 
lour  using  the  Arabic  language,  but  the  original  natives  of 
the  country  are  Negroes.  The  Moors  of  Quiloa  are  riciiy 
dressed,  especially  the  women,  who  wear  many  golden  orna- 
ments. They  are  great  merchants,  enjoying  the  principal 
trade  in  gold  at  Sofuia,  whence  it  is  distributed  over  Araoia 
Felix,  and  olher  countries ;  and  many  merchants  resort  thi- 
ther from  other  places.  Hence  there  are  always  many  shipd 
in  this  port,  which  are  all  hauled  upon  the  beach  when  not 
in  use.  These  ships'^  have  no  nails,  but  are  sewed  together 
by  rope  nuuie  of  cairOy  and  have  their  bottoms  payed  with 
wild  frankincense,  as  the  country  produces  no  pitch.  The 
winter  here  begins  iu  April  and  ends  in  May. 

On 

1 5  In  modern  maps  tTiU  extensive  line  of  coast  is  divided  into  the  fbllow- 
ir.g  separate  territories,  Inhambane>  Sabia,  Sofala^  Mocaranga,  Mozambicoi 
and  Querimba ;  which  will  be  illustrated  in  future  portions  of  this  woik. 

14  This  word  mho  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for  mylyo^  by  whiA 
the  African  grain  named  millet  is  distinguished  in  other  parts  of  Castanedi^ 
The  jmall  cattle  of  the  text  are  probably  meant  for  sheep^  as  they  are  fre* 
quently  thus  contradistinguished  in  other  parts  of  the  onginal  from  grHtt 
cattkj  not  here  mentioned.  -  £. 

15  These  vessels  were  probably  precisely  similar  to  the  Arab  dows  of  tlie 
Red  Sea  and  Ftersian  Guu^  which  will  be  afterwards  more-  pardcularly  de- 
scribed—£• 
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On  arriving  at  Quiloa,  and  receirizj^  s  saif-r'niiiiir:  far 
that  purpose,  the  general  fen:  Ak>n».  Kltl&div.  arsaaec  rn- 
seven  of  the  principal  officers,  to  wsh  s^tX:  nir  ii.';£  &iini-— 
fying  that  Cabral  had  come  here  "•iir  ir»r  .fir^  :i:  1:1:  tiiir 
of  Portugal  to  settle  a  trade  in  ib:-  zirr,  ltj  i  riai  ir*r j:  ?:  >rt 
of  merchandize  fit  for  tha:  zyir^ifx  ;  lziz  z.  ^l^  i!:e*  :it  wht^ 
desirous  to  confer  with  hi*  hi^tiiir**  cc  n^  *i  'jer_  :»ir  nut 
been  forbidden  by  the  king  hi?  ^^<^  1:  r-  -i  ^:t  •"  -  Tat 
king  agreed  to  give  Cabrai  an  s~ji.ei»:-r  iinuic  .  t:iL  m  riit 
following  day  Cabral  waited  i>T  ir.f  nZiZ  :i  i^r  ••.■i-_.  »-iiict» 
was  covered  over  with  f[az«.  sni  izirCiUr-:  -.7  ^^  -:..  .1: 
captains  in  their  boats;  as  n.-r  .S5.i1i.11:  j-  "1.=-"  uiii 
two  ships  had  joined  companj  &rbi^  T^-  ^--^jr  '^rii-.  .:  ac. 
almadia,  accompanied  bv  rnacj  p»r::ir:pi^  M.i.--  .:  jMrr 
boats,  all  decked  with  nags,  aad  ^"^11  nin: ;  i'.::u:  •••:-..  .Te- 
nets, and  sackbuts,  making  a  zreic  'r:*r^,  '.':  .^r  4.'  -^  s. 
the  king,  the  whole  Portuguese  c^rciit^ur^  vi.  :.--:  .i£  ..ji 
which  the  king  and  his  train  w«-tr  ^laui  i-i:'::i-:-  iis  :..  ■  .::£ 
been  accustomed  to  such  a  &al:n&  .Lr.-j-  ::.j-.^-  ■.  .-:.•:'- 
the  letter  from  the  king  of  Porui^st:  ""i*  '^a*-  ::•  r.**-  ^^  ::#? 
settlement  of  trade  between  the  v^-^  i:ao. •:_■:.  ■..  ir ...  i  :=*• 
king  of  Quiloa  assenttd,  and  a^nsec  zi^ir  -lj.' .«  -.^"^'^ 
should  wait  upon  him  next  dar  whh  &r  aLv.<^:j'  .-  ..i-  1..  .!•; 
of  merchandize  the  Portujrueae  Lad  to  u.  =:*:—:     .  •   ^ji 

he  promised  to  give  gold  in  exchisJig*:.  b-r  y*:. '.  ;:^'._:'^,, 
went  next  dav  on  shore,  the  kin£  niad^  :::u:  -l...  sr'  .  -  \*3 
performing  his  promise,  pretendii^f  -c  iit;'.-  ii.  -..■.-:  _•  :.*• 
commodities,  and  beliering  that  ii««:  £»::a^r-a  •.«.::»•  .  -vi'^^i-.-* 
his  country.  The  true  reaK^ii  wat  uevi»it»^  :*-  .  *--  »  -»1  '-r 
and  we  were  Christians,  and  be  w»  ut».^"jv  •  -^  -  -^  ; 
trade  or  intercourse  with  us.  Af-'sruii*  u.*  it.'-r*-^t-  'rr.jr...-<. 
three  or  four  days,  to  see  ii'tbe  kin^  vuui:  'JL-i*ir-  •^.  :  ...  . 
but  he  continued  inflexible,  a&d  »ir»aj;r:i«^^:«^.  ...:l.^!-::  r  :. 
armed  men,  as  jealous  of  bein;;  ana^x^^CL 

Finding  that  nothing  oooid  be  d'jXi-.  ?i»r*.  :  *•  ;"-'-.^  « 
went  on  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  \L<\^\m.  .--  :l*-  ^'.  j 
August.  At  this  port  he  fcMiz«d  tiir«3t  eui>  ^  cisj  ^  "  ^^ 
longing  to  Moorish  merciiaQb  <if  Catuutai.  -jj.  :  /  j. 
laden  with  great  riches,  he  voald  skc  ii«4iu:l«^  v  1::  .  ^r 

of  respect  tor  the  king  of  Mriifid*      ^^  '.vn.  w^  .     .     ..■/ 
the  general  saluted  t£e    kicg  vxi.  «i    ui    iru  .«.:r.-        r. 
which  the  king  ^ent  a  or«nfiiittUKUwiiri    lur-'^ii^    j    r   /.y.^ 
with  a  present  of  manj  liigiffi,  fataits^  mu^  ouql...  «.  «  ^-^ 
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({iiantitics  of  fruits.  Tlio  ^nornl  sent  a  mcsgagc  in  return, 
intimating  tluit  lu*  IkuI  coiiie  Iuto  by  orders  of  the  king  of 
Portugal,  to  know  it'  liIs  Iiighness  had  any  siM*vicc  which  the 
fleet  could  perlonn  (or  him,  and  to  deliver  a  letter  and  a  rich 
present  from  the  kinjr  of  Portugal,  which  he  would  send 
whenever  his  highni^s  pleased  to  give  his  commands.  The 
king  was  much  pleased  with  this  message,  and  detained  the 
messenger  all  night,  most  part  of  which  he  spent  in  making 
inquiries  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  As  soon  as 
it  was  day,  the  king  sent  two  principal  Moors  to  wait  upon 
the  gen  em  I,  declaring  his  joy  at  his  arrival,  and  desiringi  if 
he  had  need  of  anv  thino:  in  the  countrv,  to  command  all 
there  as  his  own.  The  general  then  sent  Aries  Correa,  the 
factor-general  of  the  fleet,  on  shore  to  deliver  the  letter  and 
presents,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  principal  oflicers,  and 
having  all  tlie  trumpeters  of  the  fleet  sounding  before  him 
Tlie  present  consisted  of  the  rich  caparison  of  a  riding^horsci 
of  the  most  splendid  and  shewy  fashion.  The  king  sent  the 
iKibles  of  his  court  to  receive  Correa  in  great  state,  and  seve- 
ral women  who  had  censers  or  perfuming  pans  which  filled 
the  air  with  a  delightful  odour.  The  king  received  Correa 
in  his  palace,  which  was  very  near  the  water  side,  sitting  in 
his  chair  of  state,  and  accompanied  by  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  The  letter,  which  was  written  in  Portuguese  on 
one  side  and  Arabic  on  the  other,  being  read,  and  the  pre- 
sent laid  before  the  king,  he  and  his  nobles  all  in  one  voice 
gave  thanks  to  God  and  Mahomet  for  gi*anting  them  the 
friendship  of  so  great  a  prince.  During  the  three  days 
which  the  fleet  continued  here,  Correa  remained  on  bhorc 
at  the  kings  particular  re(]iicst,  in  which  he  constantly  em- 
ployed him^elf  in  inquiries  concerning  the  customs  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  and  the  conduct  of  his  government. 

The  king  of  Melinda  was  very  anxious  to  have  Cabrnl  to 
come  on  shore  to  the  i)alace,  but  he  excused  himself  as  hav- 
ing been  ordered  by  his  master  not  to  land  at  any  port,  widi 
which  the  king  was  satisfied,  yet  desired  to  have  an  interview 
on  the  water.  On  this  occasion,  though  the  palace  was  veiy 
near  the  sea,  he  went  on  horseback  to  the  shore,  having  hu 
horse  decorated  with  the  rich  caparisons  sent  him  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  which  were  obligc*d  to  be  put  on  by  one 
of  our  men  as  none  of  the  natives  knew  their  use.  On  com- 
ing to  the  shore,  certain  principal  natives  waited  at  the  foot 
of  the  stair,  having  a  live  sheep,  which  tliey  opened  alive, 

tal 
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taking  out  the  bowels,  and  the  king  rode  over  the  carcase  of 
tiie  sheep.  2  his  is  a  kind  of  ceremony  that  the  ^witches  there 
do  use  *^.  After  this  he  went  to  the  water  side,  with  all  his 
train  on  foot,  saying  in  a  loud  voice  certain  words  of  incan- 
tation. The  interview  with  the  general  took  place  on  the 
water  in  great  ceremony,  and  the  king  gave  him  a  pilot  to 
carry  the  fleet  to  Calicut.  Cabral  left  two  banished  men  at 
Melinda  to  inform  theniselves  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  to  the  best  of  their  abilities.  One  of  these,  called 
Machado^  when  he  had  learned  the  Arabic  language,  went 
afterwards  by  land  to  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from 
thence  by  Cambaya  to  Balagarte^  and  settled  with  the  sabayo 
or  lord  of  Goa,  passing  always  for  a  Mdbr.  This  man  was 
afterwards  very  serviceable  to  Albuquerque,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Leaving  Melinda  on  the  7th  of  August,  he  came  to  Ansan- 
dina  or  Anche-diva,  on  the  20th  of  that  month,  where  he  wait- 
ed some  days  for  the  fleet  of  Mecca,  which  he  meant  to  have 
attacked.  While  there,  the  whole  of  the  crews  confessed 
and  received  the  sacrament.  No  ships  appearing,  the  fleet 
left  Anchediva  and  sailed  for  Calicut,  coming  to  anchor 
within  a  league  of  that  place  on  the  13  th  of  September.  Se- 
veral almadias  came  off  immediately  to  sell  victuals :  And 
some  of  the  principal  nayres,  with  a  Guzurat  merchant, 
brought  a  message  from  the  zamorin  ^'^,  declaring  his  satis- 
faction at  the  arrival  of  the  general  at  his  city,  in  which  eve- 
ry thing  he  might  need  was  at  his  command.  The  general 
made  a  polite  answer  to  the  king,  with  thanks  for  liis  civility, 
and  gave  orders  to  bring  the  fleet  nearer  to  the  city,  in  do- 
ing which  all  the  ordnance  was  flred  a^s  a  salute,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  the  idolaters  among  them  saying 
that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  us.  Next  day  one  Gaspar  *^ 
was  sent  on  shore  to  the  zamorin,  desiring  to  have  a  safe- 
conduct  for  a  deputation  from  the  general  to  wait  on  his 
highness ;  and  along  with  Gaspar  the  four  Malabars  who 
had  been  carried  away  from  Calicut  by  Don  Vasco  de  la  Ga- 

ma 

16  Thus  the  translation  of  Caetaneda  by  Lichefild.  It  was  more  pro- 
bably a  superstitious  cere^iojiy  to  guard  against  witches. — £. 

1 7  In  an  account  of  this  voyage  by  a  Portuguese  pilot,  inserted  in  the 
collection  of  Ramusio^  the  name  of  the  reigning  zamorin  is  said  to  have 
been  GnafFer. — Ramus.  I.  125. 

lis  Probably  the  person  who  was  carried  prisoner  from  AnchediYa  by  De 
Gama^  in  the  former  voyage. — E. 
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ma  were  sent  on  shore,  lliese  men  were  all  findly  droBcd 
in  Portuguese  habits,  and  the  whole  inhabitants  oi  the  city 
came  out  to  see  them,  rejoiced  to  find  they  had  been  w^ 
treated.  Though  the  zamorin  was  well  pleased  with  the  safe 
return  of  his  subjects,  he  refused  allowing  them  to  come  in- 
to Ills  presence  as  they  were  only  fishermen,  or  of  a  low  cast; 
but  he  sent  for  Gaspar,  whom  he  received  with  civility,  and 
wh(jm  he  assbured  that  our  people  might  come  on  hhare  in 
perfect  saf<  ty.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cabral  sent 
Alon^  Hurtado  to  the  zamorin,  ijitimating  that  the  Portu- 

Siiese  fleet  had  come  on  purpose  to  settle  trade  and  friend- 
lip,  and  that  the  general  wished  for  an  audience  in  whidi 
to  arrange  these  mutters  with  his  highnetis.  But  had  orders 
from  the  king  his  master  not  to  go  on  shore  without  sofll- 
cient  pledges  for  his  security ;  among  whom  he  demanded 
the  kutwal  of  Calicut  and  Araxamenoca  one  of  the  chieb  ct 
the  nnyres  '^.  On  this  occasion  Hurtado  was  accompanied 
by  a  person  who  could  speak  the  language,  to  act  as  his  in- 
terpreter. 

llie  zamorin  was  unwilling  to  send  the  hostages  required, 
alleging  that  they  were  old  and  sickly,  and  offered  to  send 
others  who  were  better  able  to  endure  the  hardships  of  living 
on   l)oarcl.      Yet  he  afterwards,   at  the  instigation  of  the 
Moors,  was  aa[ainst  sending  any  hostages  ;  as  they  made  him 
believe  that  the  general  shewed  little  confidence  in  his  pro- 
mise, which  was  derogatory  to  his  honour  and  dignity.   This 
ncgociation  lasted  three  days,  as  Hurtado  insisted  on  this 
a  necessary  preliminary.    At  length,  desirous  of  having  trade= 
settled  with  us,  owing  to  the  advantages  which  would  ace 
to  his  revenue,  the  zamorin  agreed  to  give  the  hostages 
quired.     On  which,  leaving  the  command  of  the  fleet  in 
alienee  to  Sancho  de  Toar,  Cabral  directed  that  the  hos- 
tao-es  should  be  well  treated,  but  on  no  account  to  delivec 
them  to  any  one  even  although  demanded  in  his  name.     On 
tliu  28th  oi   December,  Cabral  went  on  shore  magnificently 
dressed  and  attended  by  thirty  of  his  principal  officers  and 
others,  the  kings  servants,  in  as  much  state  as  if  he  had  been 

king 

1 9  According  to  De  Faria,  the  hostages  demanded  on  this  occasirn  vere 
SIX  principal  men  of  the  Braniin  cast,  whose  names  were  brought  from 
Portugal  i)y  Calral,  by  th-.  advice  of  Bontaybo  or  Moncayde,  the  Moor 
who  \s  f nt  ofT  with  De  Gama. — Astl.  J.  45.  b* 
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JrW^  of  Pacmcru-  ^  eutttji^  wiik  iiini  r»f^  fnrsihnre  far  ln€ 
jpBXmaiH^  wT3^  L  '^vqiwacii  a:  phut  aaaUihiJJig  lauDj  ixh. 
pksoefc  of^iiz  siivsi.  i^  wm:  jue:  br  xoiarT  prjxicaptl  xtarra, 
sent  cnr  -ziat  zaauirriL  H'  wuh  igKm  iun^  mid  ximindfid  br  &  ns- 
jBaxHu-  'naiu.  omtiuc  i^iitim  wts-t  muunr  pBFboitt  BoonJjii^ 
tnuDpet^  fiuHiiiiCEc  uiiii  lOisr  luiffiicui  ht^jnmkSSLh,  Tht  zj^ 
iDorm  vaiusd  iur  "nm  ol  &  £:uliirx  laubt^  tn*  xut;  iahomcy  -vlik'li 
bad  bisBL  er^acxisL  ul  puriiimt ;  uiiL  -wuIh:  lut  £€!D£nu  'vnul 
iovardfe  litt  lOiLiri^  u!:i:uiicmiutrd  in-  uL  dut  *^tauii  oflht  iat, 
dresued  iiic  vjcii  bifft  uiiL  «:riAiiutrt^  zut  ixinSLu^  v*3^  i:2U' 
lied  ufi  U'jacL  im  ^mi'^  9'iisr»  -di*n  -wt!:*:  juirJb  t^  «LrUT  til 
tJUer  dkouiL  test  iik:  jsatsni    ul  ^oau:^  jnc  Ls;  joc:^  r^vm 

fitiise  ]k  ievvnL  t-oimftiL.  pn^iUMi^  uu^  tcLiS'  jjriijdpiJ  ju«it'>; 
br  lOiaw;  ainscsiifiifc  iat  i^iir  ptuixi  xl   uij  ccr^rsV  ur  dbtiur^  ba 

Tiut  wcantt  ir  ^uIht?^  ^ut  ul  iiutir  ruimf  vjdb  ridb  /jbX' 
peOk,  catesc  tustc^iia  ^  mil.  tc  uit  JuruHsr  *sui  dtt  aaauumi  icut 

twfSJST  ok  .cuffiiiinife  uifU*r  jiin  nut  iTpAiu:  xun^  Ti«r  zuuii^ 
lis  ir»  luxiAHC  lakissu  vs^'tut  vnvr  t  fi«efs;»  ^^  -v'Jiu^  v/fiVvm 
ivuud  iiifc  mittc;^  vruiohi:  vdcn:  jr>AiL  ^^  lift  'iasi^  kut  v<jf^  # 
cap  tif  tsbii:  uf  £Uft  7>3K3Uumir  ^  lA^niHT^     Ir  iiit  ean  lie  it^ 

wd£  %i!»  ioit  2uiiU!s::;nft  rjifCL.  uxit  vi  vm  'jif  ;iii»  ^«silt  V#«3» 
be  vce»  k  nun  -r  jF.»ftc  fiati  nut   jt-  J!i«>j?^.a  Mrilirttutj.     ^-A^ 

ixabotfM^  loit  luirift  ^u^^ur  juxiu  5f»i  « in  ^vn«is^  ^n  *M*;ut.-j 
«a«5  lies;  ^xiik  Jt^n^j*.     J-.jrjwjvxti  n  ittl  'ta^f  t2ut  1mA  ntu  mm^ 
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cd  by  mnny  silver  lamps,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Moors.  Close 
by  the  king  there  stood  a  spitting  basin  of  gold,  and  several 
silver  peWiiming-pans,  which  produced  an  excellent  odour. 
i>ix  paciv  from  the  king,  he  was  attended  on  by  his  two 
brotliers,  who  were  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  kingdom ;  and  a 
little  farther  oiFwere  many  noblemen,  aU  standmg. 

On  entering  the  hall,  and  seeing  the  splendid  state  of  the 
zamorin,  Cabral  would  have  kissed  his  hand,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Europe ;  but  was  inlbrmed  that  this  was  not  custo- 
man'  among  them,  and  therefore  sat  down  in  a  chair  near 
the  King,  which  was  itppointed  for  him  as  an  especial  honour- 
He  then  delivered  his  letter  of  credit  from  the  king  of  Pof^ 
tugal,  writtc*n  in  Arabic,  and  then  said,  that  the  king  his 
master,  willing  to  cultivate  trade  and  friendship  with  the  za- 
inonn  and  his  subjects,  had  given  him  orders  to  require  per^ 
mission  to  establish  a  factory  or  house  of  trade  in  Calicut, 
whicli  ^^h(  uld  always  be  supplii*d  with  every  kind  of  merchan- 
di7.e  that  was  in  demand  ;  and  requested  the  zamorin  to  sup- 
ply a  sufiicient  loading  of  spices  for  the  ships  under  his  com- 
miind,  which  he  was  ready  to  pay  for,  either  by  means  of  the 
O'liiiiiodities  he  had  on  l)oard,  or  in  ready  money,  llie  za- 
morin se(iiied  or  affected  to  be  pleased  with  the  embassy,  and 
said  that  the  king  of  Portugal  was  welcome  to  every  thing  in 
his  city  oi"  which  he  was  in  need.  At  this  time  the  present 
from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  the  zamorin  was  brought  for- 
wards ;  which,  among  other  things,  contained,  a  riclily 
wrought  basin  and  ewer  of  silver  gilt ;  a  gilt  silver  flaggon 
and  cover  of  i^imilar  workmanship ;  two  silver  maces ;  tour 
cushions,  two  of  which  were  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  other  two 
of  unshorn  crimson  velvet ;  a  state  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold, 
bound  and  fringed  with  gold ;  a  carpet  of  rich  crimson  vel- 
vet ;  two  very  ricli  arras  hangings,  one  ornamented  with  hu- 
man figures,  and  the  other  with  representations  of  trees  and 
flow.rs.  The  zamorin  was  much  satisfied  with  this  present, 
and  said  the  general  might  either  retire  to  his  lodgmgs  for 
rest  and  rcfreshiricnt,  or  might  return  to  his  ships  as  he 
thought  boht ;  but,  as  the  hostages  were  men  of  high  cast 
anrl  cou!d  not  endure  the  sea,  who  could  neither  eat  or  drink 
while  on  board  consistent  with  their  customs,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  they  sliould  come  on  shore.  Wherefore,  if  the 
general  would  return  to  his  ship  and  send  these  men  on  shore, ' 
and  inclined  to  come  back  next  day  to  conclude  all  matters 
Relative  to  the  trade  of  Calicut,  the  same  hostages  should  be 


ajQ^m 
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again  sent  on  board.  As  'the  general  placed  confidence  in 
these  assurances  of  the  zamorin,  he  went  on  board,  leaving 
Hurtado  and  other  seven  of  his  people  in  charge  of  his  va^ 
luables  that  were  left  on  shore.  When  at  the  water  side  and 
ready  to  embark,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  hostages,  who  was 
dispatched  'by  the  comptroller  of  the  zamorins  household, 
went  before  in  an  almadia  or  small  pinnace,  and  gave  notice 
to  the  hostages  that  the  general  was  coming  on  board.  On 
which  they  leapt  into  the  sea,  meaning  to  escape  to  land  in 
the  almadia  with  the  servant :  But  Aries  Correa  went  im* 
mediately  with  some  of  the  Portuguese  mariners  in  a  boat, 
and  retook  two  of  the  hostages,  with  three  or  four  of  the 
Malabars  belonging  to  the  almadia :  ITie  rest  of  the  hostages, 
among  whom  was  the  kutwal,  got  to  the  city. 

When  Cabral  came  on  board  and  learnt  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  ordered  the  two  remaining  hostages  to  be  secured 
below  deck,  and  sent  a  complaint  to  the  zamorin  against  the 
conduct  of  the  hostages,  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  comp- 
troller. He  desired  .the  messenger  to  inform  the  zamorin  of 
the  situation  of  the  two  remaining  hostages,  and  to  say  that 
they  should  be  liberated  whenever  the  Portuguese  and  the 
goods  on  shore  were  sent  back  to  the  ships.  Next  day  the 
zamorin  came  to  the  shore  accompanied  by  12,000  men,  and 
sent  off  the  Portuguese  people  and  their  commodities  to 
the  ships  in  thirty  almadias,  with  orders  to  bring  back  the 
hostages.  But  none  of  the  Malabars  in  the  almadias  dared 
to  approach  the  ships,  being  afraid  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
returned  therefore  to  the  land  without  delivering  our  people 
and  commodities.  Next  day,  the  general  sent  some  of  his 
own  boats  to  land  the  pledges,  but  at  some  distance  fi'om  the 
almadias ;  on  which  occasion  Araxamenoca,  one  of  the  hos- 
tages, leapt  into  the  sea  with  an  intention  to  escape,  but  was 
retaken ;  and  while  our  people  were  busied  in  securing  him, 
the  other  hostage  made  his  escape.  The  general  was  asto- 
nished at  the  want  of  truth  and  honour  in  these  people,  and 
gave  orders  to  keep  Araxamenoca  in  strict  custody;  but 
finding  at  the  end  of  three  days  that  the  zamorin  did  not 
send  for  hito,  and  that  during  all  this  period  he  refused  all 
sustenance,  Cabral  took  compassion  on  him  and  sent  him  to 
the  zamorin,  requesting  that  two  of  our  men  who  remained 
on  shore  might  be  sent  on  board,  which  was  complied  with. 

After  waiting  three  days  without  any  message  from  the  za- 
iporin,  the  general  sent  one  Francisco  Correa  to  inquire  if 

he 
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he  inclined  to  confirm  the  agreement  between  them»  in  which 
case  he  would  send  Aries  Corroii  on  shore  to  treat  with  his 
highness,  for  whose  safety  he  rc(]uiri.^  hosta«^^.  Tlie  zaiuo- 
rin  answered  that  he  was  pefectly  willing  to  have  the  trade 
established,  and  that  the  general  might  send  Aries  Correa 
or  any  other  person  on  shore  for  that  purpose,  and  trans- 
mitted two  grandsons  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Guzerate  as  hos- 
tages. Aries  Correa  went  accordingly  on  shore,  and  was 
accommodated  by  the  orders  of  the  zuniorin  with  a  convenient 
house  for  himselt  and  his  goods,  which  belonged  to  the  Gu- 
zerate merchant 9  who  was  likewise  commanded  to  assist  Cor- 
rea in  regard  to  the  prices  of  his  merchandize  and  all  other 
things  relating  to  the  trade  and  customs  of  the  place.  But 
this  man  being  a  friend  to  the  Moors  of  Mecca,  thwarted 
him  in  all  things  instead  of  giving  him  assistance.  Tlie 
Moors  were  determined  enemies  to  our  people,  both  for  be- 
ing Christians,  and  lest  their  credit  and  advantageous  traffic 
in  Calicut  might  suffer  by  the  estiiblishment  of  our  trade  in 
that  port.  Wherefore,  by  means  of  their  confederacy  with 
the  Guzerate  merchant,  they  took  our  gootls  at  any  price  they 
pleased,  and  intimidated  the  Malabars  from  trading  with  us. 

Hie  Moors  concluded  that  the  establishment  of  our  factorv 

• 

would  lower  the  price  of  such  commodities  as  they  had  to 
sell,  and  would  iiihance  the  value  of  the  spicerics,  drugs,  and . 
jewels  which  they  took  in  exchange.  On  this  account  they 
thwarted  Correa  in  all  his  transiictions,  offering  higher  prices 
than  ordinary  for  every  article,  by  which  he  was  constrained 
to  buy  ever}'  thing  at  a  very  clear  rate.  If  at  any  time  he 
wished  an  audience  of  the  zamorin,  the  Moors  alwaj's  con- 
trived to  be  present,  that  some  of  them  might  speak  against 
him.  In  tliis  conduct  they  were  assisted  by  Samicide  ***,  a 
Moor,  who  was  udmiral  of  Calicut ;  who  likewise  hindered 
any  of  our  people  of  the  factory  from  going  on  board  the 
fleet,  and  detained  any  of  our  boats  tliat  approached  the 
shore,  pretending  to  do  this  by  command  of  the  zamorin. 

On  learning  this  sinister  conduct  of  the  Moorish  admiral 
of  Calicut,  and  suspecting  some  intended  treachery,  the  ge- 
neral gave  orders  to  the  fleet  to  weigh  their  anchors,  and  to 
remove  out  of  the  harbour,  lest  they  might  be  attacked  by 
the  zamorins  fleet,  and  that  he  might  take  counsel  with  the 
•thcr  captains  for  the  safety  of  the  expedition.     On  learning 

this, 

iO  Named  by  De  Faria,  Coje  Cimirecl. — ^Astl,  I.  44,  a. 
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s,  the  zamorm  inquired  tbe  reason  fit)m  Correa,  who  112^- 
ed  the  injurious  bduiTiour  of  the  Moors,  and  told  him  all 
that  they  had  done.     The  zaroorin  immediately  gave  orders 
that  the  Moch^  should  discontinue  their  viUanous  conduct  to- 
wards us,  and  even  remo\'ed  the  Cruzerate  merchant  from  our 
&ctory,   appointing  one   Cosehequin^^    in   his  place,  who, 
though  a  Moor,  was  a  very  honest  man  and  behaved  to  us  in 
a  friendJy  manner.    This  man  was  of  great  credit  in  Calicut, 
being  the  head  of  all  tbe  native  Moors  of  that  countiy,  who 
are  always  at  variance  with  the  Moors  of  Cairo  and  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  whom  the  admiral  Samicide  was  the  chid.     The 
zamorin  gave  £uther  orders,  that  our  factory  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  house  close  to  the  shore  which  belonged  to  Cose- 
be([uin,  that  our  merdiants  might  Lave  greater  freedom  to 
buy  and  sell,  without  any  interruption  from  the  Moors.     For 
the  greater  security,  a  deed  of  gilt  was  made  of  this  house  by 
the  zamorin  to  the  king  of  Portugal  and  his  successors  for 
ever,  a  copy  of  which,  signed  and  sealed  by  the  zamorin,  was 
enclosed  in  a  casket  of  gold  that  it  miefat  be  conveyed  to 
Portugal ;  and  permission  was  given  to  oLsplay  a  flag  of  the 
royal  arms  of  Portugal  from  the  top  of  the  factory  '*•     On 
receiving  intdiigenoe  of  these  favourable  measures,   Cabral 
brought  hack  the  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Calicut,  and  frent 
his  corojdimeiits  of  th^nksi  to  the  zamorin  for  his  gracious 
and  &vonrabie  difipo^itioIib.     Afier  this,  our  factor^' tiad  to- 
leraUy  good  fortune  in  conducting  its  trade  by  the  asfist- 
ance  of  Cosebequin :  and  the  natires,  finding  our  factory 
favoured  bv  the  zamorin,  behaved  so  verv  civillv  to  our 
people  that  they  could  go  about  wherever  tliej'  pleaded,  with 
as  much  freedom  and  safetv  £is  in  Lidx#n. 

During  the  subsistence  of  thk  xriendly  intercourse,  a  larger 
Moorish  ship  was  descried  frofri  Caiicut  on  its  vm'age  frorn 
Cochin  for  Cambaya ;  and  tije  zamorin  requei»teu  our  gimr*- 
ral  to  make  prize  of  the  fchip,  alkt^ng  that  it  contxtinecJ  a  pc* 
culiarly  fine  ekphant  which  \ui  wi»lied  t/j  [K^rMrfrfu,  and  wliich 
had  b^n  refused  to  him  aitboai;}i  fae  \%2u\  oiYtrreil  more  than 
its  value.     The  general  answered  tliat  he  would  do  Uijh  wiI- 

hiigly 

81  CaDcd  Coft  Bc^a  bf  Dt  ¥262, ;  vr  rat'ntr  KU>h  Ikkl,  ^  Be^lii : 
But  most  of  tbe  foreigB  zoMutk  irt  w»  -yrr^'/\j  yV**^  \W  k  U  di1Bt»H  to 
rectify  than. — ^AmL  L  4«.  k 

39  Aoconiiiig  to  De  Fam,  tKit  l^rji^  vm  '^rnmtd  tiiA  wt^YtimX  fprrai  dif' 
ficuky^  aod  was  takca  fomumm  id  u:  Oxrea  fr.th  lir"/  n^v.    A»*l,  \»  Mtt 

9n. 
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lingly  lo  gratify  liis  highness  j  Init,  as  ho  was  inrornicd  the 
ship  was  large  and  well  manned,  both  with  mariners  and  sol- 
diers, it  could  not  be  expected  to  sinrender  without  resistance, 
in  which  some  men  might  be  slain  on  both  sides,  and  it  was 
tlit-refore  necessary  he  sliould  have  the  sanction  of  his  high- 
ness to  kill  these  people  in  case  of  resi^tance,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly grai'ted.     Upon  which  the  general  sent  Pedro  dc 
Tayde  in  his  ( aravel,  accompanied  by  a  valiant  young  gende- 
man  named  Duarte,  or  Edward  Pacheco,  and  by  sixty  fight- 
ing niin,  with  orders  to  tiike   this  ship.     Along  witli  them 
the  zamorin  sent  certain  Moors,  that  they  might  witness  the 
manner  ol  lighting  u^cd  by  the  Portuguese.     The  caravel 
gave  chase  to  the  Moorish  sliip  till  night,  and  then  lost  sight 
of  her ;  but  in  sailing  along  sliore  by  moon-light,  they  saw 
her  riding  at  anchor,  ready  for  defence,  judging  her  to  be 
about  600  tot  IS  biirthcii,  and  to  contain  300  fighting  men. 
Pacheco,  accordinur  to  his  orders,  did  not  think  projicr  to 
lay  the  Moorish  ship   on  bo:ird,  but  commanded  his  ship  to 
be  brouglit  to,   intending  to  sink  the  Moorish  ship  by  means 
of  his  ordnance,  in  caseof  necessitv.    The  Moors  made  li<rht 
of  our  small  lorce,  which  they  greeted  with  loud  cries  and 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  after  which  they  played 
their  ordnance  against  our  caravel.      I'hey  were  bravely  an- 
swered bv  our  men,  and  one  of  our  balls  struck  them  between 
wind  and  water,  so  that  the  Moorish  ship  took  in  much  wa- 
ter ;  and  many  of  their  men  being  killeil   and  woundetl  by 
our  shot,  they  bore  away  tor  the  bay  of  Cananor,  which  was 
verv  near,  and  came  there  to  anchor  l)e>ide  other  four  Moor- 
ish  ships.     Pacheco  followed  them  and  continued  to  batter 
them  with  his  gun<,  and   had  assuredly  taken  them  had  not 
corVnn  parnas  belonging  to  the  Moors  come  from  the  port  of 
Cananor  to  their  assistance.     The  night  growing  very  dark, 
Pacheco  quitted  the  baj'  lest  his  caravel  might  be  set  on  fire 
by  the  Moors,  and  came  to  anchor  close  to  an  island  at  a 
short  distance,  having  had  nine  of  his  men  wounded  by  ar- 
rows during  the  engagement. 

Next  morning  Pacheco  again  attacked  the  Moorish  shig, 
which  at  last  yielded,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  natives 
of  Cananor,  who  had  flocked  to  the  seaside  intending  to  have 
succoured  the  Moors  j  but,  on  Pacheco  sending  a  few  shots 
among  them,  they  all  dispersed.  Pacheco  came  next  day  to 
Calicut  with  hi>.  prize,  where  the  zamorin  came  down  to  the 
water  side  to  see  the  Moorish  ship,  giving  great  praise  to  our 

people 
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people  for  their  prowess,  being  much  astonished  that  so  great 
a  ship  &hould  be  taken  by  one  so  much  inferior  in  size  and 
number  of  men.  The  general  commanded  this  ship  to  l>c 
delivered  to  the  zamorin,  together  with  the  seven  elephants 
that  were  on  board,  which  were  worth  in  Calicut  :U),00() 
crowns.  He  also  sent  a  message  to  the  zamorin,  saying  that 
he  need  not  be  astonished  at  this  action  as  he  would  p(*r» 
foi*ni  much  greater  actions  to  serve  his  highncHS.  The  za- 
morhi  returned  thanks  for  what  had  been  done,  and  deMJn^d 
the  brave  men  >\ho  had  performed  this  gallant  action  to  bo 
sent  him,  that  he  might  do  them  honour  and  reward  them  nn 
they  deserved  j  and  he  bestowed  large  prescntH  upon  PiM'hi»- 
co  in  particular.  Some  affirm  that  the  portbrniance  of  thin 
gallant  feat  by  so  small  a  number  of  our  men  agfiimtt  Nurh 
great  odds,  raised  fear  and  jealousy  of  the  I'ortugueM*  in  thi* 
mind  of  tlie  zamorin,  and  made  him  anxioiiM  to  gf*i  thrin 
away  from  his  country  ;  for  which  cnuM;  he  gnvi*  hi'  ronitriit 
to  the  treachery  which  was  used  against  them,  m  I  ini?iui  lo 
shew  in  the  sequel  *^ 

The  Moors  of  Calicut  were  more  tcrrifiwl  thnti  <'vi*r  nt  \\h% 
Portuguese  in  consequence  of  tlie  captiint  of  lhi«  utilp,  itnil 
were  much  offended  by  the  favour  lMr*t<iw*r<l  liy  \\u*  /ttriiortii 
upon  our  men  for  their  gallantry  on  thit»  tHutukUnu  i'Ui*y 
believed  that  all  this  was  done  out  of  rtrvt^ti^t*  M^Minul  iiwm 
selves,  for  the  injuries  they  had  donr;  u«i,  snui  wm*  iitU'tuM  U$ 
induce  them  to  retire  from  Calicut ;  #ii[i#?f:iftlly  hm  our  iH'ti\$lu 
brought  there  as  great  store  of  mr;rcbftfidi/>'  nn  ituy  tUii,  ihmI 
bought  as  many  spices.  Taking  all  ttMn  ittUf  UftnndUtuiUffif 
they  procured  an  audience  of  tnc  zarn/irin,  to  ¥fUott$  tfiu*  $tf 
their  number  made  the  following  (/rutum  in  ihi  uuim  nt  nH 
the  Moors. 

"  Emparathei'*^  of  all  the  Malatmrn,  «*  f/r*  of  ii«  fh^-  i/f)//h 
tiest  sovereign  of  the  Indies,  and  mfr»i  j>ow^rhil  h$fHffiii  flii< 
princes  of  the  earth.    We  are  astoninh/'d  thfti  ynit  tht,uUl  di« 

llUlH- 

23  According  to  De  Faria,  this  event  w»n  or/-««f/m«/l  Iry  th»  MtfHf)*>U  «<l 
mind  of  Calicut,  without  the  knowledge  of  thf /aitiMhh  whh  )f»*M|e44M| 
Cabral  to  the  attempt  in  hope  of  injuring  the  PortuguM*^*  nn/f  i^tii  ittlnHtit 
iion  to  the  Moors  to  be o%  their  guard.  He  kfitU  thnt  ( :  nUn],  tmiUtji  t\hth 
Yeredthe  fraud,  restored  the  ship  and  cargo  to  the  owner**  whrni  Tn  t,§4U 
fied  for  their  damages,  in  order  to  gain  the  faroiir  of  f  h#  mjiih  tff  i  h*  h^H 
Astl.  L  45. 

24  Perhaps  meant  byLichefild  inittad  of  tmperot  j  ttt  it  ftt^y  U  t*fth* 
aatiTe  term  of  dignity.^-E. 
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base  yourself  by  receiving  into  your  country  these  enemies  of 
your  law  and  strangers  to  the  customs  of  your  kingdom,  who 
seem  pirates  rather  than  merchants.  We  should  not  wonder 
at  your  so  doing  were  your  city  in  want  of  the  commodities 
they  bring,  or  could  not  otherwise  dispose  of  the  spiceries 
they  purchase :  But  wc,  whom  you  have  long  known  and 
whose  fidelity  you  arc  well  assured  of  W  experience,  have  al- 
ways done  both  to  the  great  increase  of  your  revenue.  You 
appear  to  forget  all  this,  by  receiving  those  whom  you  do  not 
know  into  your  favour,  and  employing  them  to  revenge  your 
injuries,  as  if  your  own  numerous  and  faithful  subjects  were 
incompetent  for  the  purpose.  In  this  you  dishonour  youiv 
self,  and  embolden  these  strangers  to  hold  your  power  in 
contempt,  and  to  act  as  we  know  they  will  hereafter,  by  rob* 
bing  and  plundering  all  merchant  ships  that  frequent  your 
port,  to  the  ruin  of  your  country,  and  who  will  at  length 
take  possession  of  your  city.  This  is  the  true  intent  of  their 
coming  into  these  seas,  and  not  to  trade  for  spices  as  they 
pretend.  Their  country  is  almost  5000  leagues  from  hence, 
and  the  voyage  out  and  home  is  attended  by  many  dangers 
through  unknown  and  stormy  seas,  besides  the  great  cost  of 
their  large  ships  with  so  many  men  and  guns.  Hence  at 
whatever  prices  they  may  dispose  of  their  spices  in  Portugal, 
it  is  obvious  such  a  trade  must  be  carried  on  with  great  loss  ; 
which  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  are  pirates,  and  not  mer- 
chants, who  come  here  to  rob,  and  to  take  your  city.  The 
house  you  have  given  them  for  a  factory,  they  will  convert 
into  a  fort,  from  whence  they  will  make  war  on  you  when 
you  least  expect  it.  All  this  we  say  more  from  the  good  will 
we  owe  you,  than  for  any  profit ;  tor,  if  you  do  not  listen  to 
our  advice,  there  are  other  cities  in  Malabar  to  which  we 
will  remove,  and  to  which  the  spices  will  be  conveyed  for  us." 
To  this  harangue  the  zamorin  gave  a  favourable  answer, 
saying  that  he  would  give  attention  to  all  they  had  said,  of 
which  indeed  he  already  had  some  suspicions.  That  he  had 
employed  the  Portuguese  to  seize  the  ship  to  try  their  cour- 
age, and  had  allowed  them  to  load  their  ships,  that  the  money 
they  had  brought  to  purchase  goods  might  remain  in  the* 
country;  and  finally^  that  he  would  not  forsake  them  in 
favour  of  the  strangers.  The  Moors  w  ere  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied with  all  this,  because  the  zamorin  did  not  order  us  to. 
depart  from  Calicut,  and  did  not  stop  our  trade,  which  was 
their  chief  purpose.     Though  disappointed  in  these  viewt-, 

they 
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thej  continned  tt>  inramkiJle  in  our  aflSiirs,  particularly  by 
buying  up  tbe  ^ice&  aaJ  sen<iing  them  dsewhere,  in  hope  of 
irritatiii!?  oarpeopie,  and  bringing  on  a  quarrel,  that  th^ 
might  hiLTe  a  preccaLi  to  attack  us.  Tliis  they  were  much 
incuned  to  bring  aijoat,  as,  being  greatly  more  numerous 
than  our  men,  they  ik^ped  the  zamorin  would  take  part  with 
them  against  us.  I'hey  likewise  used  all  possible  means  to 
draw  over  the  commoa  people  of  Calicut  to  their  side,  and 
to  excite  them  to  eniniiy  a^zainst  us,  by  making  them  believe 
that  our  people  had  injured  them. 

Through  xhoa/t  devices^  our  Jfactor  was  unable  to  procure 
more  spices  than  sufficed  to  load  two  ships  in  the  course  of 
three  months,  from  which  the  general  was  convinced  that  the 
friendly  assurances  oi  the  zamorm  was  little  to  be  depended  on  ; 
and  if  he  Iiad  not  been  afraid  of  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
suflicieiit  sopp^  eise«here,  he  would  have  gone  to  another 
port:  But,  having  already  consumed  a  long  time  and  been 
at  heavy  charges,  he  det^mined  to  remain  at  Calicut,  and 
sent  m  message  to  the  zamorin,  coomiaining  of  the  delays^ 
which  ill  accorded  with  the  promisei  of  his  highnesa,  that  tbt 
whole  fleet  should  be  loaded  in  twenty  days,  whereas  thiM 
months  were  now  elap^  and  the  loading  of  two  ships  only 
was  procured.  He  urged  the  zamorim  promise  that  the 
Portuguese  ships  were  to  be  first  loaded ;  whereas  he  had 
assured  information  that  the  Moors  had  bought  up  great 
quantities  of  apices  at  lower  prices,  and  scot  Uiero  to  other 
places,  and  b^ged  the  zamorin  to  consider  that  it  wft«i  now 
time  for  the  ship»  to  b^rin  their  voyage  to  Portugal,  and  tliat 
he  anxiously  wished  for  dispatch.  (Jn  receiving  this  mesvage^ 
the  zamorin  pretended  to  be  much  turprisea  that  our  ships 
were  still  unprovided  with  a  kioding,  and  could  not  Uriieva 
that  the  Moors  had  secretly  bought  up  and  r#^iovcd  tbe 
spices,  contrary  to  his  orders ;  and  even  gave  \Mirtti\mtm  to 
the  general  to  take  those  ships  belonging  to  tU;  M/iom  which 
were  laden  with  spices,  paving  the  same  pricim  ittr  the  nfiiees 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Morin.  ^Diiji  intelligiriice  gave 
much  sarisfacrion  to  the  Mrxm,  as  a  fisv/juralile  ti^t\Hir* 
txxmtj  for  drawing  on  hostilities  with  tli4j  Portuguifso  | 
and  accordingly,  one  of  the  principal  Moorish  mar* 
chants  began  immediately  to  load  his  sliip  #i|M.f  ily  with  all 
kinds  of  ^ugs  and  spices,  and  ^utx^med  sevid'ul  Moors  und 
Indians,  who  pretended  to  be  the  friends  of  Amr  lactiir,  Ui 
insinuate  that  he  would  never  be  able  u>  find  a  suffbiHit 
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loading  for  our  fleet,  if  he  did  not  seize  that  ship.  Correa 
listened  to  this  insidious  advice,  which  he  communicated  to 
the  general,  urging  liini  to  take  that  Moorish  ship,  as  he  had 
licence  from  the  zamorin  to  that  cftect.  The  general  was 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  proceed  to  this  extremity,  afraid  of 
the  influence  of  the  Moors  with  tlie  zamorin,  and  of  produ- 
cing hostilities  with  the  natives.  But  Correa  remonstrated 
agiunst  delay,  protesting  that  the  general  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  losses  that  might  accrue  to  the  king  of  Portu- 
gal through  his  neglect.  Over-|Hjrsuatled  by  this  urgency 
of  the  factor,  the  general  sent  all  the  boats  of  the  squadron 
on  the  17th  of  December  to  take  possession  of  the  Moorish 
ship. 

When  this  intelligence  was  received  on  shore,  the  Moors 
tliought  this  a  favourable  opjwrtunity  of  destroying  our  peo- 
ple, and  immediately  raiseti  a  great  outcry  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, incensing  the  people  of  the  city  to  join  with  them  in 
complaining  to  the  zamorin ;  to  whom  they  went  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  representing  that  we  luul  bought  and  shipped 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  lirugs  and  spices  tfian  the  value  of 
all  our  merchandize,  and  not  contented  with  this,  were  for 
taking  all  like  thieves  and  pirates ;  they  blamed  the  zamorin 
for  permitting  us  to  trade  in  the  city,  and  requested  his  li- 
cense to  revenge  themselves  upon  us  for  the  loss  of  their  ves- 
sel. The  faithless  and  inconstant  king  gave  them  the  license 
they  required ;  on  which  they  immediately  armed  themselves, 
and  ran  furiously  to  our  factory,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  contained  at  that  time 
seventy  Portuguese,  among  whom  was  Fra  Henriques  and 
his  friars.  Ot  our  people  in  the  factory,  only  eight  were 
armed  with  crossbows,  all  the  rest  being  only  armed  with 
swords,  with  nothing  to  defend  them  but  their  cloaks.  On 
hearing  the  tumult,  our  people  went  to  the  gate  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  seeing  only  a  few  assailants,  they  thought  to  defend 
themselves  with  their  swords  against  a  mischievous  rabble, 
but  the  numbers  of  the  Moors  soon  increased,  and  galled 
our  people  so  severely  with  their  spears  and  arrows,  that  they 
were  forced  to  shut  the  gates,  after  killing  seven  of  the  enemy, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  by  means  of  the  walL 
In  this  conflict  four  of  our  men  were  slain,  and  several  wound- 
ed, and  all  the  remainder  mounted  the  wall  to  defend  it  by 
means  of  the  crossbows,  judging  that  the  assailants  wefc 

at 
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at  least  four  thousand  men,  among^  whom  were  several 
nayres. 

Corea  nowfound  himself  unable  to  defend  the  fkctory  against 
so  great  a  foroe,  and  therefore  hoisted  a  flag  as  signal  to  the 
fleet.  The  general  was  at  this  time  sick  in  bed,  having  been 
just  blooded,  and  was  not  therefore  able  to  go  in  person  to 
relieve  the  people  in  the  factory ;  but  inunediately  sent  all 
the  boats  of  the  fleet,  well  manned,  under  the  command  of 
Sancho  de  Toar.  But  he  was  afraid  to  venture  on  land  with 
so  small  a  force  against  so  great  a  ihultitude^  or  even  to  ap^ 
proach  too  near  the  shore,  lest  the  enemies  mi^t  assail  him 
in  their  ahnadias  and  tonis.  He  lay  ofi",  therefore,  at  a 
consid^able  distance,  where  he  remained  a  spectator  of  the 
valiant  defence  made  by  our  people  at  the  factory,  whence 
they  kjUed  great  numb^s  of  the  assailants.  But  their  enemies 
always  increased  in  numbers,  and  they  at  lengtli  brought  up 
certain  engines  to  beat  down  part  of  the  wall,  in  which  they 
at  length  succeeded.  Qn  tiiis,  our  men  issued  out  by  a  door 
which  led  towards  the  sea  side,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  fight 
their  way  to  die  boats,  in  which  attempt  Corea  was  slain, 
and  fifty  more  of  our  men  were  either  killed  or  made  pri- 
soners, twenty  only  escaping  who  swam  to  the  boats,  most  of 
whom  were  much  wounded.  Among  these  were  Fra  Hen- 
riques,  and  Antonio,  the  son  of  Aries  Corea,  then  only  ele- 
ven years  old ;  who  hath  since  done  many  noUe  feats  of  arms 
in  the  indies  and  other  places,  as  I  shall  afterwards  declare 
in  the  Fourth  Book  of  this  history. 

The  general  was  much  concerned  at  this  event,  not  only 
for  the  Joss  of  his  men,  but  on  seeing  how  little  confidence 
could  be  reposed  on  the  promises  of  the  zamorin  after  all  the 
presents  he  had  received,  and  the  services  which  had  been 
performed  for  him.  He  liad  now  ^cnt  three  months  at  Ca^- 
licut,  during  which  he  had  only  loaded  two  of  his  ships,  and 
knew  not  how  to  procure  loading  for  the  rest ;  especially  as 
he  could  not  expect  a  favourable  reception  at  Cochin,  on  ac- 
count of  having  captured  the  ship  with  the  elephant  as  before 
related.  Considering  the  treason  which  had  been  practised 
on  our  men,  the  general  determined  upon  taking  a  signal  re- 
venge, if  the  zamorin  did  not  make  an  ample  excuse  tor  what 
had  taken  place,  and  make  a  full  reparation  by  immediately 
providing  the  rest  of  the  ships  with  lading.  The  zamorin, 
however,  had  no  such  intentions,  being  much  pleased  with 
what  the  Moors  had  done,  and  even  ordered  all  the  goods  in 
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betorj  to  be  aeized^  to  che  Taloe  of  4000  dacacs^  He 
Kkewue  ordered  aQ  of  our  people  who  had  been  Xaiaak  os 
ikire  CO  be  made  capCires,  ^bor  of  whom  cfied  of  diieir  woazsc&» 
Seeine  tint  no  message  or  esciue  was  sent  br  the  lamoriii 
al  that  daj,  the  general  held  a  coimcxl  wich  hs  ofikien^  ics  to 
the  proper  -teps  to  be  taken  oo  the  presat  emergeocj  ;  wfaes 
it  W3»  determined  to  take  immediate  and  ample  revcn^?, 
giTii^  time  to  the  zamorxn  to  arm  hL  fieec  Oa 
ordm  were  i»oed  to  take  poseessioc  often  lafgie  ships 
which  lav  in  the  rood  or  harboizr  of  Calient,  which  waa  done 
after  «ome  resiatance,  many  of  their  crews  being  killed  or 
drowned,  and  others  made  prisoners  who  were  referred  to 
scrre  as  mariners  on  board  oar  fleet.  Some  spices  and  other 
merchandize  were  taken  in  these  ships,  and  three  ckpliants^ 
which  were  killed  and  saked  »  profisicm:}  for  the  ^ogrsge  ^ 
and  it  appeared  that  600  Moors  were  slain  in  defendme  tfaeK^ 
ships.  Alter  every  thini;  of  value  was  taken  from  the  Jiloor- 
isfa  ship«,  they  were  all  bomt  in  sj^ht  of  the  dry.  Many 
of  the  Moors  embarked  in  their  ahnadias  to  attempt  soccoor- 
ing  their  ships,  bat  oar  men^cxmpat  them  to  flight  by  means 
of  their  ordnance 

The  zamorin  and  the  whole  dtr  of  Caiicot  were  much 
mortified  to  see  so  many  «hips  destroyed,  and  them  nnafaleto 
iMip,  bat  their  3«toaishment  and  terror  were  much  increased 
by  the  events  of  the  ensuing  day.  During  the  night,  the 
general  ordered  all  the  ships  oi  the  fleet  to  be  towed  as  nesr 
as  possible  to  the  shore  by  means  of  the  boats,  and  spread 
oat  at  ^me  distance  from  each  other,  that  dkey  might  be  able 
to  reach  the  city  with  their  ordnance  ;  which,  as  soon  as  day 
broke,  was  directed  to  play  upon  the  city  in  erery  dirce- 
tion,  doing  vast  damage  among  the  houses.  The  natives 
brought  down  to  the  shore  such  smaU  pieces  of  ordnance  as 
they  possessed,  which  they  fired  off  against  ns,  bat  without 
being  able  to  do  us  any  injury  ;  whereas  not  a  shot  of  oors 
missed  taking  effect,  either  among  the  multitude  of  oor  ene- 
mies which  flocked  to  the  shore,  or  on  the  buiMings  of  the 
city,  both  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  tem|des  of 
their  deities  receiving  incredible  damage.  So  great  was  the 
consternation,  that  the  zamorin  fled  firom  his  poiaee,  and  one 
of  his  chief  navres  was  killed  by  a  ball  dose  beade  him* 
Part  even  of  the  palace  was  destroyed  by  the  cannonade. 
Towards  afternoon  two  ships  were  seen  approaching  the  har- 
bour, which  immediately  changed  their  course  on  seeing  hov 
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Haying  come  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Cochin,  thege* 
neral  sent  one  Michael  Jogue  *^  on  shore  with  a  measi^ge  to 
the  ngah,  as  he  feared  to  send  Caspar  on  shore,  lesthem^^ 
run  away.  This  person,  though  an  idolater  and  a  stranger, 
had  come  aboard  our  fleet  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
Christian,  and  of  going  into  Portugal,  and  our  general  hud 
him  litiptised  by  the  name  of  Michael  He  was  ordered  to 
give  the  rajah  of  Cochin  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened 
at  Culicuty  and  that  Cabral  had  brought  great  stcHre  cS 
merchandize  to  barter  for  the  commodities  of  Cochin;  or  if 
the  rajah  were  not  satisfied  with  these,  he  was  willing  to  giTe 
ready  money  for  what  he  wanted  ;  requesting  to  be  nuniim^ 
with  loading  for  four  of  his  ships  in  either  way,  asmost  agiee* 
able  to  the  rajah*  To  this  message  the  rajah  *^  made  an? 
awcr,  that  he  was  exceedingly  glad  of  the  arrival  of  the  Porv 
tuguese,  of  whose  power  and  valour  he  had  already  heaidt  ^ 
which  he  e^* teemed  them  highly,  and  that  they  were  welccmie  to 
purchase  what  spices  his  country  a&rded,  either  in  barter  fiir 
their  goods,  or  tor  money,  as  they  thou^t  proper.  He  added, 
that  toe  general  might  freely  send  any  agents  he  pleased  oa 
ahore  to  make  purchases  and  sales,  and  sent  two  principal 
nayres  as  hostages  for  their  safety;  conditioning  oqly,  that  they 
might  be  changed  daily  for  other8,  because  any  of  that  cast 
who  chanced  to  eat  even  once  on  shipboard  could  never  ap- 
pear again  in  the  rajahs  presence.  Cabral  was  well  pleased 
with  this  promising  beginning,  and  immediately  appointed 
Conzalo  Gil  Barbosa  as  factor,  who  had  been  assistant  to  Aries 
Corrca,  giving  him  Lauren^o  Morena  as  clerk,  and  Madera 
de  Alcusia  as  interpreter,  uith  four  of  the  banished  men  as 
servants. 

On  receiving  notice  of  the  landing  of  Barbosa,  the  rajah 
sent  the  register  ^^  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  nayres  or  principal  men  of  the  court,  who 
brought  him  to  visit  the  rajah,  who  was  much  inferior  in  dress 
and  appearance  of  state  to  the  zamorin,  even  the  haD  of  au- 
dience 

S6  This  Michael  Jougue  or  Jogbl,  is  8«ud  to  have  been  a  bramin,  or  Ma- 
labar priest ;  one  of  these  devotees  \vho  wander  about  the  country^  girt  with 
chains  and  daubed  with  filth.  Those  wanderers,  if  idolaters^  are  named 
Jogues ;  and  Calandars  if  Mahometans.— Astl.  1. 47.  a. 

27  The  rajah  who  then  reigned  at  Cochin  is  named  Triuropara,  or  Tri- 
mumpara,  by  De  Faria^'  De  Barros^and  other  early  writers^— AstL  I.  47. 

b* 

SB  In  other  parts  of  Castaaed^  this  officer  is  called  the  kutwaL— £., 
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dienoe  hsring  cahr  favv  wdk^ 
in  which  die  riyit  ut-vritfa 


ngah,  ni  nmic  of  cmr  fjeskESB^  &  ibi3L  it 
filled  widi  vaAvB^  m  hargt  siiver  «wfir  fL 
and  some  htaoAa  ^  oani,  winch  tbi 
much  JwriActiaBy  Amih^  his  iltanloi  ii^  tii^  reuirBHC  ii»  iw 
general ;  aad  after  aoBKr  <»BT£saat»B  ipitb  xtifc  iaoor  uMtc  ib* 
terprefer,  he  gave  arden  fer  ihkem  to  iit^  nrmern-  is«ac!^  s 
die  city.  The  prntirti  $sawt  fyrmja"!  ardsn  xiac  2«t  mosie 
dian  the  teven  pgaumi  alreadT  jueaU'jausc  tfmuc  nDom.  aa 
diore,  diin  king  it  iiLyi  adet  to  riak  a  greaifir  inmni»K.  ai  ciaar 
of  experiendsff  a  nnlar  wmfcrnim-  irrit  -vuat  iHiC  mmmt 
happoied  at  CafioaL  Bat  iher»"ir»  h0%  b&  caott  iir 
trosty  as  die  n^ahaf  Cocfaia  aw(  apenKiS  Kdznxdb  a&c 
nonr,  as  lyfiejiwi  by  hi§  frsod  vrntpt  </  our  mqa,  tat  ourir 
dispatch  durt  was  i»d  IB  Indbir  cw  dy^ 
die  orden  he  gare  to  his  paofils:  to  afbrd  rr«rj 
whidi  diejr  did  widi  flmdi  afacntr  and  MaJ '  %>  liae  jn 
ed  cMdamed  of  God,  that  the  tradsr  dkmMf  aer  tnaMii«r*«l 
irom  Calient  to  CodbiD,  fiir  die  advMk0na«aa  «r  ia&^  C^<£mp» 
lic  fiuth  in  the  Indies,  and  the  I'liririiMifait  ^  tte  cr/»x-  W 
Portugal**. 

After  the  diips  were  laden,  two  IndStam  emnak  V/  vuit  npui 
die  general,  who  said  dttt  they  wer^  br^ii^r^ 
dans,  bom  in  Crai^anore  near  Cocfain,  i ' 
going  to  Portugal,  and  thence  to  ^naA  ttie  F'^  a:  .'i/./m«, 
and  the  holy  sepoldire  at  Jemsahan  '^  h^soM^i  wm^.  w  ust 
general  what  kind  oTa  city  Cvmit^wm'm  wa*.  Hu^^i^r  t  w.ia 
^itirely  inhabited  by  Chrisdaaa^  and  nhether  Xitfi't^  iAtrv^.^vm 
followed  the  order  of  the  Greek  or  YUmnm  iiAVX'j^^  *Ji^  </ 
them  gave  the  foUowing  answers, 

29  According  to  De  Banaty  the  n^  «#  Codb«  m  lArtr.*:':  vr  y^ 
conduct  of  the  zamorio,  ea  «rf«Bil  Sfrwoirt.,  »«<  Muvuf  ue  "»-  -l*.v 
monopolising  the  trade  oa  the  Mabtbw  uass^^AjcI  1  ^^'  i^ 

We  may  easily  conceiifc  that  one  itrjii||^  ^<«**  '^  ht^'jv  tv  V'*:  /''-»?' 
tnguese  at  Cochui^  was  in  hopci  hf  thor  nteam  t:^  thrvv  v0  V.  r'^ 
of  the  zamorin* — ^E. 

so  One  of  these  Chriittaas  dM  dnriag  tl«e  f^rf%iK,  liv*  il«e  '/}««r» 
named  Joseph^  arrived  in  PortagaL  This  n  the  Jot^tvs  Indut^  <^  J'.*e>* 
the  Indian,  under  whose  aaaie  there  is  a  lA^jfi  -^'^aye  ;jj  O/y wru* ;  wiir  h 
properly  speaking  is  only  aa  account  iA  Onsi%xoffn  tw^  it*  tsikA':jJU:/^tf 
particularly  the  Christiaas  aad  their  ceremoxijet,  w}*h  SMAt  ar^/wrr  ^ 
Calicut^  Kambaya,  Guzerat^  OnBuz,  and  NaraEnga,  rery  dmt  aad  vaai- 
ti^actory. — ^AstL  I.  48.  b. 
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Cronganorc  is  a  large  city  in  tlic  province  of  Malabar  on 
the  mainland,  standing  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  by  which 
likewise  it  is  encompassed,  inhabited  both  by  idolaters  and 
Christians,  and  by  some  Jews  who  are  held  in  small  esteem* 
It  is  much  frequented  by  strangers,  among  whom  are  merchants 
from  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  who  come  thither  to 
purchase  pepper,  a  great  deal  of  which  commodity  is  gathered 
in  its  territories.  It  has  a  king  of  its  own,  to  whom  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  pay  a  certain  tribute,  and  have  a  quar- 
ter of  their  own  in  Uie  city,  where  they  have  a  church  resem- 
bling ours,  in  which  there  were  crosses,  but  no  images  of  the 
saints,  and  no  bells,  being  summoned  to  prayers  by  the  priests 
as  in  the  Greek  church.  These  Christians  had  their  popes, 
with  twelve  cardinals,  two  patriarchs,  and  many  bishops  and 
archbishops,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Armenia,  to  which  coun- 
try tlieir  bishops  always  went  for  consecration.  He  had  been 
there  himself  along  with  a  bishop,  where  he  was  ordained  a 
priest.  That  this  rule  was  observed  by  all  the  dei]gy  of  the 
Indies  and  of  Cathay,  who  have  to  go  to  the  pope  or  Catho- 
licos  of  Armenia  for  consecration.  Of  their  two  patriarchs, 
one  resides  in  tlie  Indies,  and  the  other  in  Cathay  ^';  their 
bishops  residing  in  different  cities  as  it  may  seem  convenient. 
Their  tonsure  is  made  in  form  of  a  cross. 

The  cause  of  their  having  a  pope  is  said  to  have  been  on  the 
following  account :  When  St  Peter  was  residing  at  Antioch, 
there  happened  a  great  schism,  occasionea  by  Simon 
Magus,  on  which  Peter  was  called  to  Rome  to  assist  the 
Christians  in  overthrowing  that  heresy  ;  and,  that  he  might 
not  leave  the  eastern  church  without  a  shepherd,  he  appoint- 
ed a  vicar  to  govern  at  Antioch,  who  should  become  pope 
after  the  death  of  Peter,  and  should  always  assist  the  pope  of 
Armenia.  But,  after  the  Moors  entered  into  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  as  Armenia  remained  always  in  the  Christian  faidi, 
they  came  to  be  governed  by  twelve  cardinals.  Marco  Pok), 
in  writing  concerning  Armenia,  mentions  this  pope  or  Ca- 
tholicos,  and  says  there  areti'v'o  sects  of  Christians,  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Jacobites,  their  pope  being  named  Jacobus, 
whom  this  Joseph  nameil  their  Catholicos.  The  priests  of 
Cranganore  are  not  shaven  in  the  same  manner  with  ours, 

but 

31  Called  Caitaio  in  tlie  original,  but  obviously  Catbay,  or  Northern 
China,  in  which  we  have  forraerly  seen  that  there  were  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians.— E- 
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but  shave  the  whole  head,  leaving  a  few  hairs  on  the  crown  ; 
and  they  have  both  deacons  and  subdeacons.  In  consecrat* 
ing  the  elements,  they  use  leavened  bread  and  wine  made  of 
raisins,  having  no  other  in  the  country,  llidr  children  are 
not  baptized  till  they  are  eleven  days  old,  unless  they  ha(q>eii 
to.  be  sickly.  Th^^<x)nfess  as  we  do,  and  bury  their  dead 
after  a  simUar  manner.  They  do  noc  use  the  holy  oil  to  the 
dying,  but  only  bless  them ;  and  when  any  one  dies,  they 
gather  a  large  company  and  feast  for  eight  days,  after  which 
the  obsequies  are  celebrated.  If  any  p^son  dies  without 
making  a  testament,  their  lands  and  goods  go  to  the  nearest 
heir ;  but  the  widow  is  entitled  to  her  dower  if  she  remain  a 
year  unmarried.  On  goin^  into  church  they  use  holy  water. 
They  hold  the  writings  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  great  vene- 
ration. They  fast  during  Lent  and  Advent  with  much  solem« 
nity,  and  on  Easter  Eve  they  neither  eat  nor  drink  the  whole 
day.  They  have  regularly  sermons  on  the  night  of  Holy 
Friday,  and  they  observe  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  with 
great  devotion.  Likewise  the  two  following  days,  and  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  are  particularly  kept  holy,  because  on  that 
day  St  Thomas  thrust  his  hand  into  the  side  of  our  Saviour. 
Ascension  Day,  Trinity  Sunday,  the  Assumption  and  Nati- 
vity of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Candlemas  Day,  Christmas  Day, 
all  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  all  the  Sundays  throughout 
the  year,  are  kept  with  much  devotion.  They  sanctify  in  a 
particular  manner  the  first  day  of  July  every  year  in  honour 
of  St  Thomas,  but  they  could  give  no  reason  why  this  was 
done.  They  have  also  native  friars  and  nuns,  who  live  with 
much  r^ularity.  Their  priests  also  live  chastely,  as  those 
who  do  otherwise  are  debarred  from  executing  their  funo- 
tions.  They  allow  of  no  divorce  between  married  people, 
who  must  live  together  till  death.  They  receive  the  sacra- 
ment r^ularly  three  times  in  every  year.  They  have  among 
them  certain  learned  men,  or  great  doctors,  who  keep 
schools,  in  which  they  teach  the  Scnptures,  and  likewise  some 
excellent  interpretations  which  were  left  in  old  times  by  their 
ancient  doctors.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Moors. 
Their  day  consists  of  forty  hours ;  and,  having  no  clocks,  they 
judge  of  the  time  of  the  day  hy  the  sun,  and  in  the  night  by 
the  motion  of  the  stars  ^*.     The  general  was  very  glad  to 

4  receive 

32  In  Lichefilds  translation^  the   account  of  the  day  of  these  Indian 

Chriitians 
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receive  this  Josepli  and  his  brother,  and  gate  orders  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  good  cabin  in  his  ship. 

While  Cabral  remained  at  Cochin,  be  received  mes- 
sageH  from  the  kings  of  Cananor  and  Coulan^  both  cOhbi- 
derable  princt^s  in  the  protince  of  Malabar,  requesting  him 
to  come  to  their  ports,  where  he  should  be  supplied  cheaper 
than  at  Cochin,  and  giving  him  manv  offers  of  friendsbq). 
He  made  answer,  with  his  hearty  thanks,  that  he  could  not 
now  visit  their  ports,  having  already  bqgun  to  take  in  bis 
kading ;  but  that  he  should  certainly  visit  them  on  his  re- 
turn to  India.  Immediately  after  the  Portuguese  ships  i^ere 
laden,  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  great  ships  and  other  sniall  vea<* 
seK  was  descried  in  the  offing ;  and  notice  was  sent  by  the 
rajah  of  Cocliin  to  our  generaJ,  that  this  fleet  contained  fif- 
teen thousand  fighting  men,  and  had  been  fitted  oat  on  pur- 
pose to  make  him  and  all  his  people  prisoners.  At  the  same 
time  the  rajah  offered  to  send  men  to  his  assistance,  if  he 
stood  in  need  ;  but  the  general  answered  he  had  no  need  of* 
any  such  aid  at  the  present,  as  he  trusted,  with  God's  Mes- 
sing, to  convince  his  enemies  they  were  ill  advised  in  seeking 
now  to  attack  him,  having  already  given  them  a  trial  of  hi» 
strength  ;  alluding  to  what  he  had  already  done  to  them  at  Ca- 
licut. The  enemy  continued  to  hover  oft*  at  sea,  but  did  not 
venture  to  come  nearer  than  a  league,  though  they  seemed  in 
ficrhting  order.  Seeing  this  shyness,  the  generol  weighed 
anchor,  and  went  out  with  all  his  fleet  against  them,  having 
on  board  the  two  nayres  who  were  hostages  for  the  &ctory 
on  shore,  but  his  intentions  were  to  have  returned  with  them 
to  Cochin.  Soon  after  leaving  the  harbour,  a  great  storm 
arose  with  a  foul  wind,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  come  to  an- 
chor without  attaining  to  the  enemy.  Next  morning,  being 
the  10th  January  1501,  the  wind  came  fair,  and  being  desi- 
rous to  attack  tlie  fleet  of  Calicut,  the  general  made  sail  to- 
wards them;  but  missing  the  ship  commanded  by  Sancho  de 

Toar, 

Cliristians  runs  thus,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  understand :  '*  They  hsTe 
th:f:r  day,  which  they  do  call  Jntercalor,  which  is  oi forty  houis." 

'i'his  account  of  the  Christians  found  in  India  by  the  Portuguese,  is  ez- 
ct'iuingly  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  ;  but  it  would  lead  to  a  most  incon- 
»r:;i,'iit  length  to  attempt  suppling  the  deficiency.  Those  of  our  readers 
Tvh')  ar<»  disposed  to  study  this  interesting  subjert,  will  find  it  discussed  at 
rrnr;^  length  in  Mosheim ,  and  there  is  a  good  abstrac.  relative  to  these 
Oii filial  sects  given  by  Gibbon,  iu  the  Decline  and  Fali of  the  Roman 
J',  nnire.'-^E. 
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Toor,  who  had  parted  from  the  fleet  in  the  night,  and  that 
being  the  largest  and  best  manned  ship  of  the  fleet,  ht  deem- 
ed it  prudent  to  avoid  fighting  with  so  large  a  force,  espe- 
cially as  many  of  his  men  were  sick.  The  wind,  likewisei 
was  now  quite  fair  lor  beginning  his  voyage  home,  and  was 

fuite  contrary  for  going  back  to  Cochin  to  land  the  hostages, 
le  determined,  therefore,  to  comnlence  his  voyage,  and 
stood  out  to  sea ;  the  enemy  following  him  during  the  whole  of 
that  day,  but  returned  towards  Calicut  when  night  drew  on. 
Cabral  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  forlorn  nayres,  who 
had  been  five  days  on  board  without  eating,  and  by  dint  of 
much  and  kind  entreaty,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  them 
to  take  food. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  fleet  come  in  sight  of  Cana- 
nore,  which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Malabar^  thfrty-one  leagues 
north  of  Cochin.  This  is  a  large  city  with  a  fine  bay,  the 
houses  being  built  of  earth,  and  covered  with  flat  stones  or 
slates,  and  it  contains  many  Moors  who  trade  thither  for 
many  kinds  of  goods.  The  neighbourhood  produces  hardly 
any  more  pepper  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  consumpt ;  but 
lias  plenty  of  ginger,  cardamoms,  tamarinds,  mirabolans, 
cassia-fistula^^,  and  other  drugs.  In  several  pools  of  water 
near  this  city  there  arc  many  very  large  alligators  ^*,  similar 
to  the  crocodiles  of  the  Nile,  which  devour  men  when  they 
come  in  their  way.  Tliey  have  very  large  heads  with  two 
rows  of  teeth,  and  their  breath  smells  like  musk,  their  bodies 
being  covered  all  over  with  hard  scales  like  shells.  In  the 
bushes  near  this  city  there  are  many  large  and  very  veno- 
mous serpents^  which  destroy  men  by  means  of  their  breath. 
There  are  bats  likewise  as  large  as  kites,  which  have  heads 
like  a  fox  and  similar  teeth,  and  the  natives  often  eat  these 
animals.  The  city  of  Cananore  abounds  in  fish,  flesh,  and 
&uits,  but  has  to  import  rice  from  other  places.  The  king 
or  rajah  is  a  bramin,  being  one  of  the  three  kings  of  Mala- 
bar, but  is  not  so  rich  and  powerful  as  the  zamorin,  or  even 
as  the  rajah  of  Coulan.  The  general  came  to  anchor  at  this 
port,  both  because  he  had  been  invited  by  the  rajah,  and  be- 
cause he  \^ishcd  to  take  on  board  some  cinnamon,  of  which 
commodity  he  had  not  as  yet  any  on  board.  He  according- 
ly purchased  400  quintals,  and  might  have  had  more  if  ne 

wpuld. 


SS  Named  Canyfistola  in  Lichefilds  translation, 
S4  Lagartos  ia  the  original. 
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would,  but  refused  it ;  on  which  the  people  of  the  place  con- 
cluded that  he  had  no  more  money.  On  this  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  rajah,  he  sent  him  word  that  he  would 
trust  him  with  any  quantity  he  had  a  mind  for  of  that  or  any 
other  commodity,  till  his  return  from  Portugal,  or  the  am- 
val  of  auy  other  in  his  stead.  The  rajah  was  induced  to 
make  this  offer,  from  his  knowledge  of  die  just  dealings  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  their  faithful  performance  of  theur  pro- 
mises. Tlie  genenil  sent  his  hearty  thanks  to  the  rajah  for 
his  liberality,  promising  to  inform  the  king  his  master  of  his 
good  win,  and  assuring  hi$  higlmess  that  he  might  dqiend 
on  his  constant  friendship. 

Cabral  now  took  on  board  an  ambassador  from  the  ra- 
jah of  Cananore  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  was  sent  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  between  them.  Departing  from 
Cananore,  and  standing  across  the  gulf,  he  took  a  great  ship 
richly  laden  on  the  last  of  January' :  But  on  learning  that  it 
belonged  to  the  king  of  Cambaya,  he  permitted  it  to  proceed 
on  its  voyage  uninjured ;  sending  word  to  that  sovereign^ 
that  the  Portuguese  did  not  come  to  the  Indies  to  make  war 
on  any  one,  excepting  indeed  with  the  zamorin  of  Calicut, 
who  liad  scandalously  broken  the  peace  which  had  been  made 
between  them.  He  therefore  only  took  a  pilot  out  of  this 
ship,  to  coiuluct  him  through  the  gulf  between  India  and 
Africa.  While  continuing  their  voyage,  and  approaching 
the  African  shore,  a  great  storm  arose  on  the  12th  of  Febro- 
oryj  by  which  i^  the  night  the  ship  of  Sancbo  de  Toar  was 
driven  on  shore,  and  taking  fire  was  entirely  burnt,  the  men 
only  being  saved.  As  the  tempest  still  continued,  they  were 
unable  to  stop  at  Meiinda,  or  any  other  place  till  they  came 
to  Mozambique,  where  they  cast  anchor,  in  order  to  take  in 
water  and  to  refit  their  ships ^  the  scams  of  which  were  all  open. 
From  this  place,  the  general  dispatched  Sancho  de  Toar  to 
discover  Sotiila,  with  orders  to  make  the  best  of  liis  way  from 
that  pLicc  to  Portugal,  with  an  account  of  its  productions. 

The  shi^>s  being  refitted,  Cabral  resumed  the  voyage 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj)e,  near  which  they  again  expe- 
rienced a  violent  storm,  in  which  one  of  the  ships  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  fleet,  after  firing  signals  of  distress,  and  was 
ne\'er  seen  again  daring  the  voyage.  At  length,  after  many 
great  storms  and  dangers,  which  it  were  tedious  to  recount 
Cabral  doubled  the  Cape  on  Whitsunday  the  22d  of  May ; 
whence  conti;uiing  his  voyage  with  a  fair  wind,  he  came  to 
anchor  at  Cape  Verd,  where  he  found  Diego  Diaz,  who  had 
6  separated 
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separated  fix>m  the  fleet  on  the  outward  bound  voyage  DLnz 
had  been  driven  into  the  Red  Sea^  where  he  Dvintered  and 
lost  his  boat,  and  as  most  of  his  men  died  from  sickness, 
his  pilot  could  not  rentare  to  cany  him  to  India.  He 
endeavoured  therefore  to  find  his  way  bade  to  Portugal  ^ 
but  after  leaving  the  Red  Sea,  his  mea  were  so  consumed 
with  hunger,  thirst,  and  nckness,  that  only  seven  of  his 
crew  remained.  After  remaining  some  time  at  Cape 
Verd  waiting  in  vain  for  the  missing  ships,  Cabral  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  and  arrived  safe  at  Lisbon  on  the  last 
dayof  July,  in  the  year  1501.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the 
ship  which  had  separated  in  a  storm  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  came  in ;  and  shortly  after  that,  Sancho  de  Toar  ar- 
rived from  So&ia.  He  described  So&la  as  a  small  island 
close  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  inhabited  by  a  black  peo- 
ple called  Caffiies ;  and  reported  that  much  gold  is  brougnt  to 
this  place  from  certain  mines  on  the  adjacent  continent  |  on 
whidi  acoonnt  So£da  is  much  frequented  by  Moors  from  In- 
dia, who  barter  merchajidize  of  small  value  for  gold.  He 
hroc^t  along  with  him  to  Lisbon  a  l^Ioor  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived as  an  hostage  or  pledge  for  the  safety  of  one  of  his 
own  men,  whom  he  had  left  ti^re  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  language ;  and  from  this  ]^Ioor  they  got 
ample  infermatkm  re^>6cting  the  people  and  trade  of  thiose 
parts  of  Africa,  which  I  shall  afteruards  communicate.  In- 
cluding this  last  fhjp,  there  returned  six  to  Portugal  out  of 
the  twdve  which  had  sailed  on  the  voyage  &r  India,  the  o- 
ther  six  haring  been  losL 

Nole. — In  the  Xovus  OsBCt;  of  Simon  Gfyna?u«,  p,  2Q2 — 
211,  there  is  an  ^rtkieernkksd^Sfiori  Acwuniof  Indta^lpy  Jf}~ 
seph^  an  Indian  Christian,  'xiuo  accompanied  CaLral  *  to  lAabon 
in  1501.  We  were  indincd  to  have  inserted  this  wccouut  at  tliis 
part  of €NircoBectioD«f:  an  ancient  and  origiiialdocurixef  It:  liut, 
on  an  attentive  perusal^  it  is  m>  Jejune,  c^xilubed,  and  umnHinW' 
tive  as  not  to  merit  attjeotion.  It  ^iiffoxir  ai){>eani>  to  huv<? 
been  penned  by  some  penKW  in  Cabraf^  4ijp  durmg  ilie  voy- 
age home,  fixm  repe^X/td  coufereoces  with  Josqih :  But,  uit 
the  writer  of  this  article  inlonns  u^  Liinseif,  nix</)y  j>tt;ticuiars 
were  unknown  to  Josej:^,  bucsuyc  lie  had  iiltie  jnterc^/prse 
with  the  idolaters,  or  becaube  ll^f  r^^y^ru^  c/ukl  ik^  muUir- 
stand  the  answers  vLich  JoM^Jb  jjuadc  Uj  Ulh  iiM^uiries^ — K. 

*  In  OnrcEDs,  Pedro  Alrascje  4^  Cstbrtt*;  tt  naojAd  Petw  Ai'ww.    f 
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Voyage  of  John  de  Nucva,  being  the  third  made  by  the  Portia 

gaesc  to  India. 

In  the  sainc  year  1.501,  supposiiif^  oU  diiFcrenccs  to  ham 
been  settletl  amicobly  at  Calicut  by  Cabral,  and  that  a  regn- 
lar  trade  was  established  both  there  and  at  Sofala  and  Qm* 
loa,  the  kin/^  of  Portugal  dispatched  three  ships  and  a  cam- 
vel  from  Lisbon,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Neuva,  a 
native  of  Galicia  in  Spain,  who  wiis  accounted  a  valiant  eeiH 
tleman }  having  under  his  orders,  Francisco  de  Navoys,  Die- 
go Barboso,  and  Hernando  de  la  Pyna,  as  captains  of  three 
of  the  ships.  Two  ships  of  this  fleet  were  destined  to  carry 
merchandize  to  Sofala  ',  and  the  other  two  to  Calicut,  and 
all  the  four  contained  only  eighty  men  ^.  The  instnicdaoa 
given  to  Nucva  were,  that  he  was  to  touch  at  the  island  of  St 
Bias,  where  he  was  to  wait  ten  days  if  any  of  his  ships  had  se- 
parated. He  was  then  to  proceeil  for  Sofala,  where,  if  a  fiio- 
tory  were  settled  he  was  to  deUver  the  goods  destined  for  thai 
place  before  going  to  India.  If  a  factory  were  not  already 
settled  there,  tie  was  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  that 
purpose,  leaving  Alvaro  de  Braga  there  as  factor,  with  the 
merchandize  embarked  in  the  caravel  for  that  market*  From 
Sofala,  he  was  to  proceed  to  Quiloa ;  and  thence  directly  to 
Calicut.  He  was  farther  directed,  in  case  of  meeting  with 
Cabral,  to  obey  him  as  general,  and  desire  him  to  settle  • 
factory  at  Sofala,  if  his  own  attempt  should  fail. 

Nueva  lefl  Lisbon  on  this  voyage  in  March,  four  months 
before  the  return  of  Cabral,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  ide 
of  St  Bias ;  where  he  found  a  letter  in  an  old  shoe  suspended 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  written  by  Pedro  de  Tayde  ^,  in- 
forming him  that  the  fleet  of  Cabral  had  passed  this  island 
on  its  way  back  to  Portugsd,  and  giving  an  account  of  what 
had  liappeneil  at  Calicut,  of  the  good  treatment  the  fleet  had 
received  at  Cochin,  where  some  of  our  men  remained,  and 


1  It  afterwards  appears  that  one  vessel  only  was  destined  for  tills  partka* 
lar  trade :  Perhaps  the  second  was  meant  for  QuUoa. — £. 

2  According  to  Astley,  I.  49.  the  crews  of  these  four  vessels  consisted  i 
all  oL  400  men K 

3  Called  de  Atayde  by  Astley.— E. 
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him  and  tbc  other  members  of  the  faetory,  lodging  them 
c\'ery  night  in  the  palaee  for  securitj',  and  always  sending 
a  guard  of  nayrcs  along  with  any  of  them  who  had  occasicw 
to  go  out  during  the  day,  on  purpose  to  defend  them  from 
the  Moors  who  sought  their  destruction,  and  who  had  one 
night  set  fire  to  the  nouse  in  which  they  lodged  before  their 
removal  to  the  palace.     He  also  informed   Wueva  that  the 
Moors  had  persuaded  the  native  merchants  to  depreciate  the 
price  of  the  Portuguese  merchandiae,  and  not  to  take  these 
ill  exchange  tor  pepper,  so  that  unless  he  had  brought  money 
for  his  purchases  he  would  have  little  chance  of  procuring  a 
loading.     On  this  intelligence,  and  considering  that  he  had 
not  brought  money,  Nueva  imm/ediately  returned  from  Q)- 
chin  to  Cananor,  expecting  to  procure  his  loading  at  that 
poll,  in  consequence  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  rajab 
towards  the  king  of  Portugal  ^.     On  his  return  to  Canancxr, 
he  found  that  money  was  as  necessary  there  for  his  purchases 
as  at  Cochin :  But,  when  the  rajah  was  informed  of  his  diffi- 
culties from  want  of  money,  he  became  his  security  to  the  na» 
tive  merchants  for  1000  quintals  or  hundred  weights  of  pep- 
per, 450  quintals  of  cinnamon,  and  fifty  quintals  of  ^ger^ 
besides  some  bales  of  linen  cloth  ^.     By  this  generous  con-> 
duct  of  the  rajah,   Nueva  procured  a  loading  for  his  ships^* 
and  left  his  European  merchandize  for  sale  at  Cananor  unoer"*^ 
tlie  management  of  a  factor  and  two  clerks. 

On  the  15th  December,  while  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to^ 
begin  his  homeward  voyage,  the  rajah  sent  notice  to  Nueva^ 
that  eighty  paj-arcs  were  seen  to  the  northward,  which  wei 
past  mount  Deiy^  and  that  these  vessels  were  from  Calicu 
sent  expressly  to  attack  the  Portuguese  ships  |  and  the  raja 
advised  him  to  land  his  men  and  ordnance  for  greater  secu- 
rity :  But  the  general  was  not  of  this  mind,  and  sent  word 
the  rajah  that  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  to 
able  to  defend  liimself.  Next  day,  being  the  16th  of  Decern 
ber,  before  dawn,  about  an  hundred  ships  and  paraws  full  o 
Moors  came  into  the  bay,  sent  on  purpose  by  the  zamorin^ 

who 

6  According  to  De  Faria,  Nueva  took  In  a  part  of  his  loading  at  Cochin» 
u'ith  a  view  perhaps  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  Portuguese  nation  at  that 
place. — Astl.  I.  50.  a. 

7  In  the  original  this  linen  cloth  is  said  to  have  been  made  of  algadon^  a 
word  left  untranslated  by  Lichefild,  probably  al-cotton^  or  some  such  Ara- 
bic word  for  cotton :  The  linen  cIoth>  therefore,  was  some  kind  of  calico  or 
mushn. — E. 
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who  was  in  hopes  :o  h&Te  ujlsl  lI  :iiz'  -^jp?   cxii  idsi^     Af 

soon  as  Nuera  percscred  :"^>  ^TTTKngs  i.rz.-i.zitezc.  ii*  iiatsifif 

anchor  and  resncTed  tj&  <*ir2icraL  i:  "Hh^  miiirTi^   '.I 

where  he  ordered  xJ  hj&  «£!»  v  wur  jl  iit-:^  •oiic 

the  enemv  wztboas  bxazosiiiK.     Ixuheaes^  hic  iir 

the  enemy  wooid  hare  bocr^i  im  siisib.  szii  zit?j  v^^r*  i» 

numerous  it  wocud  hsEr*  ztesn.  3zx»>9i:it£  iir  xun.  it   liisvs- 

escaped  ;  but  as  the  M:cr%  'utz.  zi:    irrmini!:*.  tiif^  '.tniit  cu 

our  peopie  no  harm  ztlcl  a  I'^mni'y,  im:  21U17  '.r  lu^r  suob 

and  paraws  woe  5ick,  «±2  "Sje  Jifii  u:  t.  "-to:  inmrj^  rr  TZia« 

while  they  did  not  dirt  y>  irrrwcs.  iir  "Uh  pir7r.f*e  ir  Trjsirif- 

ing,  and  not  a  ss^  ps^:c.  -vl-*  iiiltsi  ur  oiur    m    tiir  Mieu 

The  enemy  towaroa  era—ir  i  ciir  tut   l  fair   Jir   t  jju'#»7  r 

but  as  Nueva  finred  dksi  c^.4c  :«£  iin^aiii!?:  te  1,  ir.*u  i*-  '.-ur-' 

tinued  firing,  I&t  they  c^c  tiii:i:i>«i  itt  n^xnt^i  i-^.m  t.^^jt- 

ness  or  fear.     Bat  the  Morrr  '«^«!ri  nail^    usscju'   '.r  ura^a^. 

owing  to  the  prod^iofH  kiet  :ji€7  umi  eU'TjuxiM'iL^  mii   'u-:r 

inabuity  to  escape  from  die  zar  i:r  vinr  ic  1  iur  trm:.     X. 

lengthy  most  of  his  ordnaaizs  z^-'Jisz  ^ur-r  ir  rL-zitf^r^    m^toe^ 

viceable  by  the  long-continxieff  fruur^  un:   •wa:?i  :ijj-  lai» 

Moors  still  kqpt  up  their  &?  cc  tnc:*^  ^u*-*  i  r^-awrt  ir^nrr  £^ 

answered  them  bv  another  Saige  ^.     Inixu>ni:ia!?c   ^r    :t'-.    1 

Moor  came  to  NeuTa  in  a  snjjL  tijac.  v.  icfauasuf  «  «>  -^'.^vr 

of  hostilities  till  next  day.     Thi*  x  ist  ^Tan^^L.  t/s    •,  ■  *- 1 : '  r  .  ^ 

that  they  should  quit  the  boy  asti  ^:ic  -.ixc  i^  «i>!u    «..«'.£     i>^ 

did  accordingly.     Althouj^  die  wia*:  w  thtj  ;r::!^-  >;:--:  .•- 

Nueva  stood  out  to  sea  fikewae,  wiica  tu*  ^-uen-  v-/:  ^i    .  •-> 

ly  do,  as  their  ships  and  porsvn  csi   ^c.^  jsi^iic^   ^^.    v    .    t 

&ir  wind.     Notwithstanding  ai&  tuc  *»«»<   i.'ii:fi#'^.r<:.  -  « 

was  constrained  to  come  to  andicr  c^jut,  v>  -:a#'  1«»2^   v    :w> 

enemy,    and  gave  orden  to  lucp  icrxz  vis^:.^   t^^i^'i^    .  ^ 

night.     At  one  time  they  were  Leart  rv^a^  v,*»tru   -A.r 

fleet,  and  it  was  supposed  they  iotesw^  -^as^^  -mr  ^-.r^  'r, 

fire  ;  on  which  Neuva  cmleried  to  T^r  cfit  3;^^  -^-y**.  v  j^ 

farther  off.     Percdving  that  the  \^i&k  fA  liut  ea^Kr-  vv:.,    i,- 

ed  to  follow,  he  commuided  a  gen  %  vt  r..-;!?:  *.- '  v/s:      ->» 

which  they  made  off;  and  the  w'r^l  c-ocuajr  "-^  -*wy*  ^r^ 

somewhat  fair,  they  made  sail  for  Ca^«r« 

Nueva,  after  returmng  diaoks  to  Grx:  iir  Of:-^,'jf>  '-^ 


:•*• 


8  According  to  De  Faria,  five  great  4<iipt  a-v!  rhnie  _  _ 

this  action.    De  Barros  eayi  ten  nser-hant  ih;->.  aad  7i?w?  ^^«« 

I.  50.  C.         .  '    ' 
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his  enemies,  look  his  leave  of  the  rajah  of  Cananor,  and  de- 
parted for  Portugal,  iihcre  he  arrived  in  safety  with  all  hit 

ships  '. 

After  the  departure  of  Nueva  from  Cananor,  one  of  hu 
men  named  Gonsalo  Pixoto,  who  had  been  made  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Calicut,  came  to  Cananor  with  a  message 
from  the  zamorin  to  Nueva,  making  excuses  for  all  that  had 
been  done  there  to  Cabrul,  and  for  the  attempt  against  his 
own  fleet  at  Cananor,  aird  oflering,  if  he  would  come  to  Cali- 
cut, to  give  liini  a  iiiU  loading  of  j^pices,  and  sufficient  hos- 
tages both  for  his  saloty  and  the  pertbrmauce  of  his  promise* 


Section  V. 

Tie  Second  Voyage  qfl^e  Gama  to  India  in  1502  /  being  the 
Fourth  made  by  the  Fortuguese  to  the  East  Indies* 

As  the  king  of  Portugal  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  r^ 
Tcnge  the  injurious  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the  zamorin, 
he  gave  orders  to  ))repare  a  ))owerful  fleet  for  that  purpose ; 
the  command  of  which  was  at  flrst  confided  to  Pedro  Alva- 
res  de  Cabral,  but,  for  certain  just  consiilerations  was  taken 
from  him  and  bestowed  on  Don  \'asco  de  la  Gama*  Eveiy 
thing  being  ready,  l)e  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  3a 
(^  March  1502,  having  the  command  of  thirteen  great  ships 
and  two  caravels '.  The  captains  of  this  fleet  were,  Pedro 
Alonso  (le  Aguilar,  Philip  de  Catttro,  Don  Lewis  Codnho, 
Franco  De  Conya,  Pedro  de  Tayde,  Vasco  Car\'allo,  Vin- 
cente  Sodre,  Bias  Sodre,  the  two  Sodres  being  cousins-ger- 
man  to  the  captain-general,  Gil  Heruand,  cousin  to  Lui- 

renfO 

9  On  this  part  of  the  voyage,  Astley  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  De  Fi- 
ria,  that  Nueva  touche'.l  at  the  island  of  St  Helena^  which  he  found  destitute 
of  inhabitants  ;  though  it 'was  found  peopled  by  De  Gama  in  his  first  voy- 
age, only  four  years  before.  What  is  railed  the  island  of  St  Helena  in  De 
Gamas  first  voyage,  is  obviously  one  of  the  head-lands  of  St  Elena  bay  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  island  of  St  Helena  is  at  a  vsst  distance 
from  the  land,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.-   £. 

1  According  to  Astley,  much  difference  of  opinion  took  place  in  the  conn* 
oil  of  Portugal,  whether  to  continue  t}ie  trade  to  India  for  which  it  was  re- 
quisite to  employ  force,  or  to  dei^ist  entirely  from  the  attempt ;  but  the  pro* 
fits  expected  from  the  trade,  and  *he  expectation  of  propagating  the  Romiah 
religion  and  enlarging  the  royal  titles,  outweighed  ail  consideratious  of  din- 
ger, and  it  was  resolved  to  persist  in  the  enterprize.— AsiL  L  50- 
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who    were   left  on    purpose   to   provide  victuals  for   such 
ships  as  micrlit  touch  here  on  the  voyage  to  or  Irom  India. 
Here  likewise  the  caravel  destined  for  that  puqyose  was  set 
up  and  providcil  with  ordnance  and  a  sufTicient  crew,  and 
was  left  for  the  protection  of  the  factory.     On  leaving  Mo- 
zanibique,  De  Gama  sailed  for  Quiloa,  having  orders  to  re- 
duce the  king  of  that  place  to  iK'come  tributary,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  unfriendly  conduct  towards  Cabral.     On  his  ar- 
rival in  that  port,   Ibrahim  the  king  came  on  board  to  vi- 
sit the  admiral,  afraid  of  iK'ing  culled  to  account  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  done  to  Cabral.     De  Gama,  knowing  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted,  threntened  to  make  him  a  prisoner 
under  the  hatches,  if  he  did  not  immediately  agree  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Portugal  +.      The  king  from  fear  en- 
gaged to  pay  2000  miticals  of  gold  yearly,  anil  gave  one  Me- 
hemed  Aleones,  a  principal  man  among  the  Moon  whom  he 
hateil,  as  an  hostage  for  the  payment.     The  reason  of  his 
dislike  to  Mehemcd  was  this :  Ibrahim  was  himself  an  nsurp- 
.  er,  having  seized  the  government  in  prejudice  to  the  rignt 
heir,  and  was  afraid  tliat  Mehemeil  intended  to  dethrone 
him.     When  the  king  found  himself  at  liberty,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  he  refused  to  send  the  promised 
tribute,  in  hope  that  De  Gama  might  put  the  hostage  to 
death,  by  which  means  he  might  get  rid  of  his  enemy  r 
But  the  Moor,  on  finding  the  tribute  did  not  come,  was  fiun 
to  pay  the  same  himself,  by  which  means  he  procured  his 
own  liberty.     While  at  Quiloa,  the  fleet  was  joined  fay  the 
squadron  of  five  ships  under  Stephen  de  Gama. 
■    Letiving  Quiloa,  De  Gama  proceeded  with  the  whole 
for  Melinda,  where  he  took  in  water  and  visited  the  king'- ' 
Going  from  thence  for  India,  and  being  arrived  off  Moiinr:^ 
DelV)  to  the  north  of  Cananor,  he  met  a  ship  belongii^ 
the  Moors  of  Mecca,  and  bound  for  Calicut,  which  was  til 
en  by  our  men  afler  a  stout  resistance  ^.     When  the  shq^^ 

surrendered^" 

4  According  to  De  Faria^  De  Gama  began  by  caxmonadiDg  tlie  dty  » 
Quiloa ;  but  on  the  king  consenting  to  become  tributary,  all  was  changea  T" 
peace  and  joy. — ^AitL  I.  5l .  a. 

5  Accordmg  to  Attley,  De  Gama  was  forced  beyond  Melinda,  and 
in  water  at  a  hay  eight  leagues  farther  on ;  and  goine  thence  towards 
he  spread  out  his  fleet  that  no  ship  might  escape  him  ;  in  consc 
which  he  took  several,  but  was  most  severe  on  those  belongtag  to 
Astl.  I.  51. 

6  InAstley  thisshxptstaidtohavebdongtdtotheioidaofCgyp^ 
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IMoorSy  of  whom  thirty  were  women,  not  one  escaped  alive  { 
and  some  of  our  men  were  hurt. 

De  Gama  came  soon  afterwards  to  Cananor,  where  he 
sent  on  shore  the  ambassadors,  and  gave  tliem  a  message  for 
the  king,  informing  him  of  his  arrival,  and  craving  an  au- 
dience.    Upon  this  the  rajah  onlcred  a  platform  of  tunnber  to 
be  constructed,  which  projected  a  considerable  way  into  the 
water,  covered  over  with  caq^ets  and  otlier  rich  cloths,  and 
having  a  wooden  house  or  {)avilion  at  the  end  next  the  land, 
which  was  likewise  covered  like  tlie  bridge,  and  was  meant 
for  the  place  of  meeting  between  the  rajuh  and  the  admiral. 
Tlic  rajah  came  first  to  the  pavilion,  attended  by  10,000 
nayres,  and  with  many  trumpets  and  other  instruments  play- 
ing before  him  ;  and  a  number  of  the  principal  nayres  were 
arranged  on  the  bridge  or  platform,  to  receive  the  admiral  in 
an  honourable  manner.     The  admiral  came  in  his  boat,  at- 
tended by  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet   decked  out  with  flags  and 
streamers,  carrying  certain  ordnance  in  their  prows,  and  hav- 
ing many  drums  and  trumpets  making  a  very  martial  appear^ 
ance.     ^Ilie  admiral  dis(»nbarked  at  the  outer  end  of  the  plat- 
form, under  a  general  salute  from  the  ordnance  of  the 
and  was  accompanied  by  all  his  captains  and  a  number  oi^r^ 
men  well  armed.     There  were  carried  before  him  two 
basins  of  silver  gilt,  filled  with  branches  of  coral  and  ot 
fine  things  that  are  esteemed  valuable  in  India*     The  admi- 
ral was  received  at  the  head  of  the  platform  by  the  na^ 
placed  there  on  purpose,  and  was  conducted  to  the  ngah 
who  waited  for  him  at  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  welcom-:^ 
ed  him  with  an  embrace.     They  then  walked  together  inta^ 
the  pavilion,  in  which  two  chairs  were  placed  out  of  compIi-^S 
ment  to  the  admiral,  (m  one  of  which  the  rajah  sat  down 
though  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  and  desired  the  adraW  - 
ral  to  be  seated  on  the  other.     At  this  interview  a  treaty  cr^ 
friendship  and  commerce  was  settled,  and  a  factory  aUowecJ 
to  be  established  at  Cananor.     In  consequence  of  this,  tbe 
admiral  gave  orders  for  some  of  the  ships  to  load  here,  while 
others  were  to  do  the  same  at  Cochin  *. 

Having  settled  all  things  to  his  mind  at  Cananor  and 
Cochin,  tne  admiral  proceeded  with  his  fleet  to  the  harbour 

of 

8  Castaneda,  or  rather  his  translator  Lichefild,  gets  somewhat  confined 
here,  as  if  this  factory  were  settled  at  Cochin,  though  the  whole  pceviODS 
scene  is  described  as  at  Cananor.— £. 
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ships  to  haiiff  up  the  poor  Malabar  prisoners,  who  bad  been 
distributed  through  the  fleet  After  they  were  dead,  he  otv 
dered  their  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off  and  sent  on  shore  in 
a  paraw,  accompanied  by  two  boats  well  armed,  and  placed  a 
letter  in  the  paraw  for  the  zamorin,  written  in  Arabic,  in 
which  he  signified  that  he  proposed  to  reward  him  in  this 
maimer  for  his  deceitful  conduct  and  repeated  breach  of 
faith  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  goods  belonging  to  the  kinjg  of 
Portugal  which  he  detained,  lie  would  recover  them  an  nun- 
dred  ibid  '.  After  this,  the  admiral  ordered  three  of  his 
ships  to  be  warped  during  the  night  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  shore ;  and  that  tliese  should  nre  next  day  incessantly  on 
the  city  with  all  their  cannon,  by  which  vast  injury  was  done, 
and  the  royal  palace  was  entirely  demolished,  oesides  several 
other  houses  belonging  to  the  princijitd  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  The  admiral  afterwards  departed  for  Cochin,  leaving 
Vincente  Sodre  with  six  well  anned  ships  to  command  the 
coast,  who  WHS  to  remain  in  India  when  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
returned  to  Portugal,  and  was  likewise  directed  to  go  upon 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  straits  of  Mecca,  and  me  coast 
of  Cambaya  '®. 

From  Calicut  the  admiral  sailed  for  Cochin  ;  and  immedi- 
ately on  his  anchoring  in  that  port,  the  rajah"  sent  on 
board  certain  hostages  to  remain  as  his  sureties ;  and  when 
the  admiral  landed,  the  rajah  went  in  person  to  meet  him* 
At  this  inter>'iew,  the  rajah  delivered  up  to  the  adminrl  Ste- 
phen Gyl  and  others  who  had  remained  in  his  country,  and 
the  admiral  presented  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Portugal  to 
the  rajah,  returning  thanks  for  the  kindness  he  had  shewn  to 
Cabrd,  and  declaring  his  satisfaction  at  the  settlement  of  a 
factory  for  trade  at  Cochin.  The  admiral  also  delivered  a 
present  from  the  king  of  Portugal  to  the  rajah,  consisting  of 
a  rich  golden  crown  set  with  jewels,  a  gold  enamelled  ccwar, 
two  richly  wrought  silver  fountains,  two  pieces  of  figured 

arras, 

9  D«  Faria  says  the  bodies  pf  these  unfortiinate  Malabara  were  tlmowB 
into  the  sea,  to  be  carried  on  shore  by  the  tide.— Astl*  I.  52.  a. 

10  By  the  straits  of  Mecca  are  here  meant  the  straits  of  Bab-d<inaiidebj 
or  the  entrance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  into  the  Red  Sea ;  and  by  the  coast 
of  Cambaya,  what  is  now  called  Guzerat. — ^£. 

1 1  The  rajah  or  king  of  Cochm  .has  already  been  named  Triumpara,  or 
Trimumpara,  on  the  authority  of  De  Barros,  De  Faria,  and  other  ancient 
authors  s  yet  De  Faria,  in  othqr  instances,  calls  him  Uniramacoul.— AfitL  h 
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arras,  a  splendid  tent  or  pavilion,  a  piece  of  crimson  satin, 
and  another  of  sendal  '^;  all  of  which  the  rajah  accepted  with 
much  ^atis&ction.  Yet,  not  knowing  the  use  of  some  of  these 
things,  the  admiral  endeavoured  to  explain  thjsm  ;  and  par- 
ticularly, ordered  the  pavilion  to  be  set  up  to  shew  its  use, 
under  which  a  new  treaty  of  amity  was  settled.  The  rajah 
appointed  a  house  for  t^e  use  of  the  Portuguese  &ctory,  and 
a  schedule  of  pricei^  \yere  agreed  upon,  at  which  the  various 
spices,  drugs,  and  ot^er  prodi^ctjions  of  the  country  were  to 
l>e  delivered  to  the  Porti^guiese  factors,  all  of  which  were  set 
down  in  writing  in  form  ma  contract.  The  rajalji  likewise 
delivered  a  present  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  consisting  of  two 
gold  bracelets  set  with  precious  stones,  a  ^ash  or  turban  used 
by  the  Moors  of  cloth  of  silver  two  yards  and  a  half  long,  two 
great  pieces  of  fine  Bengal  cotton  clotb»  and  a  stone  as  large 
as  a  walnut  taken  from  the  head  of  an  animal  palled  bulgol^ 
dolfj  which  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  is  s^d  to  be  an  antidote 
againsjb  dl  kinds  of  poison  '^.  A  convenient  house  being  ap- 
pointed for  a  factoiy,  was  immediately  taken  possession  of 
by  Diego  Hernandez  as  factor,  Lorenzo  Moreno,  and  Alvaro 
Vas  as  clerks,  and  sevejral  other  assistants. 

Wh^e  the  ships  were  taking  in  their  cargoes  at  Cochin,  a 
piessage  was  brough);  to  the  admiral  from  the  zamorin,  engag- 
ing, it  he  would  return  to  Calicut,  to  make  a  complete  restitu- 
tion of  every  thing  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  would  be  imme- 
diately arrangea  between  them.  After  considering  this  mes- 
sage, the  admiral  ordered  the  messenger  to  prison,  meaning 
to  take  revenge  on  him  in  case  the  zamorin  should  prove  de- 
ceitful in  this  instance  as  he  had  already  been  in  many^ 
others  '*.  After  this  precaution,  he  went  to  Calicut,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  recover  the  merchandize, 
than  from  any  expectation  of  procuring  the  friendship  of  the 

zamorin. 

12  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  meant  by  this  last  article. 
In  old  French  writings  Rouge  comme  Sendal  means  very  high  red,  or  scar- 
let ;  firom  which  circumstance,  this  may  have  been  a  piece  of  scarlet  satin 
or  velvet. — ^E. 

13  Of  the  animal  called  bu)goldolf  in  the  text  we  have  no  knowledge^ 
nor  of  this  ctone  of  wonderful  virtue;  but  it  may  possibly  refer  to  the  long 
^medbezoar^  anciently  much  prized,  but  now  deservedly  neglected.— E. 

14  According  to  De  Faria^  this  messenger  was  a  bramin,  who  left  his 
ton  and  nephew  at  Cochin  as  hostages,  and  accompanied  De  Gama  to  Cali- 
49ut,  where  he  carried  various  messages  between  the  zamorin  and  th^  admir 
ral.— Astl.  I.  55.  b^ 
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zamorin.  For  this  reason  he  took  only  his  own  ship '',  lead- 
ing Stephen  Ac  Gnma  in  the  conitnand  at  Cochin  in  his  ab- 
seiict*.  llic  cnptnins  of  the  fleet  were  much  averse  to  this 
ra^hnei»s,  yet  could  not  persuade  him  to  take  a  larger  fisrte, 
as  he  5V2ud  he  would  be  sufliciently  protected  by  the  squadron 
of  Vinccntc  k  odre,  ^hich  was  cruizing  on  the  coast,  whom 
he  could  join  on  anv  eniergency.  On  hiH  arriTal  at  Calicut, 
the  znmorin  imniediatcJy  sent  notice  that  he  would  salisQf 
him  next  day  for  all  ihe  goods  which  had  been  taken  fram 
Cabral,  and  would  afterriards  renew  the  trade  and  settle  the 
fkctoi*y  on  a  proper  footing.  But  as  soon  as  he  understood 
that  the  admiral  had  come  with  ^o  s^mall  a  force,  he  com* 
mandcd  thirty-four  paraws  to  be  got  in  readiness  with  all  ex* 
pedition,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  ship.  And  so  unex* 
pectcdly  did  these  assail  him,  that  the  admiral  was  forced  to 
cut  one  of  his  cables  and  make  out  to  seaward,  which  he  was 
fortunately  enabled  to  do,  as  the  wind  came  off  from  the 
land.  Yet  the  paraws  pursued  him  so  closely,  that  he  must 
infallibly  have  been  taken,  if  it  had  not  been  ior  the  squadron 
of  Sodre  making  its  appearance,  on  sight  of  which  the  paraws 
gave  over  the  clia.sc  and  retired  to  Calicut.    - 

On  his  return  to  Cochin,  the  admiral  immediately  ordered 
the  messenger  of  the  zamoriu  to  be  hanged  **.  Tne  fidlure 
of  this  treacherous  attcm{«t  against '  De  GaUia  gave  nnieh 
concern  to  the  zamorin  ;  who  now  resolved  to  try  if  he  could 
induce  the  rajah  of  Cochin  to  refuse  a  loading  to  the  Portu- 
guese, and  to  send  away  their  factor}'  from  his  pott*  With 
this  view  he  transmitted  a  letter  to  that  prince,  in  the  foUdw* 
inff  tenns : 

"  I  am  informed  that  you  favour  the  Christians,  whom  yoq 
have  admitted  into  your  city  and  supplied  with  *  goods  and 
provisions.  It  is  possible  you  may  not  see  the  danger  of  this 
procedure,  and  may  not  know  how  displeasing  it  is  to  me. 
I  request  of  you  to  remember  the  friendship  which  has  hi-? 
therto  subsisted  between  us,  and  that  you  now  incur  ray  dis- 
pleasure for  so  small  a  matter  in  supporting  these  Christian 
robbers,  who  are  in  use  to  plunder  the  countries  belonging 
to  other  nations.  My  desire  is,  therefore,  that  for  the  future 
you  may  neither  receive  them  into  your  city,  nor  give  them 

spices ; 

1 5  De  Faria  says  he  was  accompanied  by  a  carave].— AstL  I.  SZ.  b. 

1 6  The  son  and  nephew  of  the  messenger,  according  to  De  F«ur]4.«^A8tL 
I.  5J.  c. 
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spices  I  by  which  ydu  wiU  both  do  me  a  gredt  pleasiuret  and 
will  bind  me  to  requite  your  firiendship  in  whatever  way  yoa 
may  desire.  I  do  not  more  earnestty  urge  these  thiiqp  at 
the  present,  being  convinced  you  will  comply  without  funhet 
entreaQF,  as  I  would  do  fot  you  in  any  matter  of  inuKiiU 
ance." 

The  rajah  of  Cochin  answered  in  the  following  terms: 
That  he  knew  not  how  to  expel  the  Christians  from  his  dtf^ 
whom  he  had  received  as  friends,  and  to  whom  he  had  passd 
his  word  for  trade  and  amity.  He  denied  that  his  friendly  recep- 
tion of  the  Christians  could  be  construed  as  any  offence  to  the 
zamorin,  as  it  was  the  custom  in  the  poits  of  Malabar  to  favour 
all  merchants  who  resorted  thither  for  trade;  and  dedar* 
ed  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  engagements  inviolate  to 
the  Portuguese,  who  hod  brought  great  sums  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  large  quantities  of  merchandise  into  his  dominions 
in  the  course  of  their  trade.  The  zamorin  was  much  offend* 
^  by  this  answer  of  the  rajah  of  Cochin ;  to  whom  he  wrote 
a  second  time,  advising  him  earnestly  to  abandon  the  Porto* 
guese  if  he  had  any  respect  for  his  own  welfare.  The  rsgah 
of  Cochin  was  not  to  be  moved,  either  by  the  persuasions 
or  threatenings  of  thezamoriu;^  and  sent  a  reply  to  his  second 
letter,  in  which  he  declared  he  should  never  be  induced  to 
commit  a  base  or  treacherous  action  by  fear  of  theconse- 
quences,  and  was  resolved  to  persist  in  maintaining  his  treaty 
of  trade  and  amity  with  the  Portuguese.  Finding  that  ne 
could  not  prevail  on  the  rajah  of  Cooiin  to  concur  with  him, 
he  commanded  twenty-nine  large  ships  to  be  fitted  dtit  in  order 
to  assail  the  Portuguese  fleet  when  on  its  return  homewards^ 
expecting  that  he  should  be  able  to  destroy  them  with  moi^ 
ease  when  fully  laden. 

The  rajah  of  Cochin  gave  no  intimation  to  the  admird 
of  the  letters  and  messages  which  had  been  interchanged  be- 
tween him  and  the  zamorin,  until  he  went  to  take  leave;  at 
which  time,  he  dedared  he  would  hazard  the  loss  of  his  do- 
minions to  serve  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  admiral,  after 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his  friendly  disposition  ai^d 
honourable  regard  for  his  engagements,  assured  him  that 
the  king  his  master  would  never  forget  the  numerous  de* 
monstrations  he  had  given  of  friendship,  and  would  give  him 
such  assistance  as  should  not  only  enable  him  to  ddTend  his 
own  dominions,  but  to  reduce  other  countries  under  his  at* 
thority^    He  desired  him  not  to  be  in  fear  of  the  umonxif 

agaiiist 
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againft  wbom  there  should  henceforwards  be  cairied  o^,  so 
fierce  war,  that  he  would  have  enough  of  employment  in  der 
fending  himsdf,  instead  of  being  able  to  attJEudc  pthen.  .  Jp 
this  the  general  alluded  to  the  aid  which  the  rajah  ipight  exr 
pect  from  the  ships  that  were  to  remain  in  India  under  the 
command  of  Vincent  ik>dre«  All  this  conversation  took  place 
in  presence  of  many  of  the  priucipal  nayres,  of  which  cii^ 
cumstance  the  rajah  was  much  pleased,  as  he  knew  these  peo- 
ple were  in  friendship  with  the  Moors,  and  had  exposed  |jbe 
grant  of  a  factory  to  us  at  Cochin  ^'^. 

Having  completed  the  loading  of  ten  ships,  the  admiral 
sailed  from  Cochin  on  his  homeward-bound  voyage}  and 
when  about  three  leagues  from  Pandorane,  he  descried  the 
Moorish  6eet  of  twenty-nine  large  ships  coming  towards 
him.  After  consulting  with  the  captains  of  lus  fieei,  and  the 
wind  being  &vourabk  for  the  purpose,  he  impjtediately  bore 
down  to  engage  them^  The  ships  commianded  by  Vinoente 
Sodre,  Pecfro  Raphael,  ajid  Diego  Perc^t  beinj^;  prime  gait- 
ers, closed  up  first  with  the  enemy,  and  immediately  attackr 
ed  two  of  the  larfteat  ships  of  tiiie  Moors.  Sodre  fought 
with  one  of  these  tdone,  and  Raphael  and  Perez  assailed  tl^e 
other.  Ahnost  on  the  fin»t  onset,  great  numbers  of  the 
enemies  were  so  dismayed  that  they  lei^  into  the  sea 
to  escaoe  by  swimming.  On  Uio  coming  up  of  J)e  Gama 
with  tnc  rest  of  the  fleet,  all  the  enemies  iships  made 
off  as  fast  as  they  could  towards  the  shore,  esKcept  those 
two  which  were  h^et  at  the  iirstf  and  were  imable  to  escape, 
which  were  accordingly  taken  possession  of.  De  Gama,  con- 
sidering that  all  hi3  snips  were  richly  laden,  y^ould  not  pursue 
the  flying  enemy,  being  afraid  he  might  lose  some  d[  his 
ships  on  the  shoals ;  but  our  men  M'ent  in  their  boats  and 
slew  about  300  of  the  Moors  who  had  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  swimming  from  the  two  captured  ships.  These 
vessels  were  accordingly  discharged  of  their  cargoes ;  which 

consisted 

17  In  addition  to  the  n;irratLve  of  Castaneda^  De  Barros^  Maffi,  and  De 
Faria  relate,  that  ambassadors  came  toDe  Gama  while  at  Cochin  from  the 
Christian  inhabitants  in  Cranganore  and  that  neighbourhood^  who  they  said 
amounted  to  JO^oOO.  They  represented,  that  they  knew  he  was  an  officer 
ot  the  most  Catholic  king  in  Europe,  to  whom  they  submitted  themeelvet ; 
in  testimony  of  which^  they  delivered  into  his  hands  the  rod  of  jusdce, 
of  a  red  colour,  tipped  with  silver  at  both  ends,  and  about  the  lengtli 
01  a  sceptre,  having  three  bells  at  the  top.  They  complained  of  being  much 
opjnvssed  by  the  idolaters ;  and  were  dismissed  by  De  Gama  with  promiits 
of  a  pKMverful  and  speedy  assistance. — ^Astl.  I.  53.  d. 
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eonsifltied  of  ^reat  quantities  of  ridi  mcrdiandizet  among 
wbich  were  six  great  jars  of  fine  eartben  ware,  called  porce^ 
lain,  which  is  Tcry  rare  and  costly  and  much  admired  in  Por- 
tngal ;  fbor  large  Te^sds  of  sihrer,  and  many  sihrer  perfinn* 
ing  pans;  ako  many  fitting  basons  of  silver  jdlt:  But  what 
exceeded  all  the  rest,  was  a  golden  idol  oi  thirty  pounds 
weight,  with  a  monstrous  iaoe.  The  eyes  of  this  image  were 
two  very  fine  emeralds.  The  vestments  were  of  beaten  gold^ 
ridily  wroi^ht  and  set  with  precious  stcmes;  and  on  the 
breast  was  a  large  carbuncle  or  ruby,  as  large  as  the  coin 
called  a  crusado^  whidi  shone  like  fire. 

The  goods  being  taken  out,  the  two  shros  were  set  on  fii^i 
and  die  admiral  made  sail  for  Cananor,  where  the  ngah  gave 
him  a  house  for  a  fiiotory,  in  which  Gonzalo  GUI  Barbosa 
was  settled  as  fiictor,  having  Sebastian  Alvarez  and  Diego 
Godino  as  derks,  Duarte  Barbosa  as  interpreter,  and  8un£y 
others  as  assistants,  in  all  to  the  number  of  twenty.     The 
rajah  underUxdc  to  i»otect  diese  mesh  and  all  that  miffht  be 
left  in  idle  fiictory,  and  bound  himself  to  supply  lacSng  in 
spices  to  all  the  ships  of  the  long  of  Portugal  at  certain  fix^l 
prices  *'•      In  return  for  these  fiivourabfe  conditions,   the 
admiral  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  defend 
the  rajah  in  all  wars  that  might  arise  from  this  agreement  i 
condidcming  for  peace  and  irieDdship  between  the  rajahs  <^ 
'  Cochin  and  Cananor,  and  that  the  latter  should  give  no  aid 
to  any  one  who  might  make  war  upon  the  former,  under 
the  pain  of  forfeiting  the  firiendship  of  the  Portuguese.    After 
this,  the  admiral  gave  orders  to  Vincente  Soore  to  protect 
the  coast  with  his  squadron  till  the  month  of  February  |  and 
if  any  war  should  break  out  or  seem  probable  between  the  M* 
morin  and  Trimumpara,  he  was  to  winter  in  Cochin  for  the 
protection  of  that  city;  otherwise  he  was  to  sail  for  the  straits 

of 

18  De  Faria  aOeget  that  the  penont  who  wen  appointed  to  settle  matteri 
relative  to  trade  at  this  port,  differed  much  upon  the  price  of  ipicct ;  on 
which  occaiiop  many  threitenme  mesiages  were  tent  to  the  rajaht  who  at 
iengdi  thioa^  fear  romplifd  with  aD  the  demandf  of  the  Portuguese.  Ha 
says  that  the  nyahs  ofOKhin  and  Cananor  were  as  rdra^ory  and  advene 
at  first  'as  the  zamorm ;  and  that  when  De  Gama  arrived  at  Cochin^  dit 
three  princes  coudnncd  to  make  him  winter  thereby  frauds  and  joinfd  thdr 
JBeets  to  destroy  him.  That  on  the  failure  of  this  conobinationt  a  dunbia 
peace  waa  made  with  Trimompara ;  and  the  rajah  of  Cananor,  fearing  the 
jrortiiguese  might  not  return  to  his  port,  sent  word  to  De  Olias  that  lit 
firas  ready  to  comply  with  all  Ik  Atmimjitr^AA  L  5i.  «« 
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of  the  Red  Sea,  to  milke  prize  of  all  tlic  ships  belanguig  to 
Mecca  that  traded  to  the  Indies. 

All  these  matters  being  pro|)erly  arranged,  Dc  Oama  de- 
parted from  Cananor  for  rortugal  on  the  20th  December 
1502  '^;  with  thirteen  ships  richly  laden,  three  of  which  had 
taken  in  their  cargoes  at  Cananor,  and  the  other  ten  at 
Cochin.  The  whole  fleet  an-ivcd  in  patety  at  Mozambique, 
where  the  slu'p  commanded  by  Stephen  de  Gama  having 
sprung  a  great  leak«  was  unladen  and  laid  on  shore  to  be  re- 
paired. Seven  days  after  their  departure  from  Mozambique, 
tlie  ship  commanded  by  Lewis  Cotinho  sprung  a  great  l^k, 
and  they  were  forced  to  endeavour  to  return  to  Mozambique 
to  repair  her ;  but,  the  wind  being  contrary,  they  had  to  do 
this  in  a  creek  on  the  coast.  C'ontinuing  their  voyage,  thq^ 
were  assailed  by  a  sudden  tempest  ofi'  Cape  Coiientes,  in 
which  the  ship  commanded  by  Stephen  de  Gama  had  her 
sdils  all  split  by  the  storm,  owing  to  which  she  was  separated 
from  the  fleet,  and  no  more  seen  till  six  days  after  the  arrival 
of  tlie  adnn'ral  at  Lisbon,  when  she  came  in  with  her  mast 
broken.  Tlie  storm  having  abated-,  during  which  the  fleet 
took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Corientes,  the  admiral  pro* 
tectited  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  and  arrived  safe  at  Cascais  on 
the  Ist  September  1.503.  All  the  noblemen  of  the  court 
,  went  to  Cascais  to  receive  him  honourably,  and  to  accompany 
him  to  the  presence  of  the  kiag.  On  his  way  to  court,  he 
was  preceded  by  a  page  carryii^  a  silver  bason,  in  which 
was  the  tribute  from  the  king  of  Quiloa.  The  king  received 
him  with  great  honour,  as  he  justly  merited  for  his  services  in 
discovering  the  Indies,  and  in  settling  factories  at  Cochin  and 
Cananor,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  kingdom ;  besides  the 
Mreat  fiune  and  honour  which  redounded  to  the  kii^,  as  the 
first  sovereign  who  had  sent  to  discover  the  Indies,  of  which 
he  might  make  a  conquest  if  he  were  so  inclined.  In  reward 
for  these  brilliant  services,  the  king  made  him  admiral  of  the 
Indies,  and  likewise  gave  him  the  title  of  Lord  of  Vid^oeyra, 
which  was  his  own. 


Note. — As  Dc  Gama  did  not  return  again  to  India  till  the 
yelur  1524,  which  is  beyond  the  period  contained  in  that  part  of 

Castaneda 

10  In  Castaneda  this  date  is  made  1505 ;  but  from  an  attentive  consider* 
atk>n  of  other  daf  es  and  circumstances  in  that  author^  this  iniist  have  been  a 
typographical  error. — t. 
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Castaneda  which  has  been  translated  by  Lichefild,  we  shall 
have  no  occasion  to  notice  him  again  in  this  part  of  our 
work.  For  this  reason,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  give 
the  following  short  supplementary  account  of  his  farther  ser- 
vices in  India. 

♦*  In  1524,  Don  Vasco  De  Gama,  now  Count  of  Videgueyra, 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  India  by  John  III.  kii^g  of  Portu- 
gal, and  sailed  from  Lisbon  with  fourteen  ships,  carrying 
5000  fighting  men.  Three  were  lost  during  the  voyage,  with 
all  the  men  belonging  to  two  of  them.  While  in  me  Gulf  of 
Cambaya,  in  a  dead  calm,  the  ships  were  tossed  about  in  so 
violent  a  manner  that  all  on  board  believed  themselves  in  im-* 
minent  danger  of  perishing,  and  began  to  consider  how  they 
might  escape.  One  man  leapt  ov^^board,  thinking  to  escape 
by  swimming,  but  was  drowned  ;  and  such  as  lay  sick  of  fevers 
were  cured  by  the  fright.  The  viceroy,  who  perceived  that 
the  commotion  was  occasioned  by  the  e^cts  of  an  earthquake, 
Called  aloud  to  his  people,  courage  my  Jiriendsi  far  the  sea 
trembles  Jrom  fear  of  you  who  are  on  it.  To  make  fxxae 
amends  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  voyage,  Don  George  de 
Meneses,  one  of  the  captains,  took  a  large  ship  belouging^  ta 
Mecca,  worth  60,000  crowns,  a  large  sum  in  those  days. 
After  his  arrival  at  Goa,  the  viceroy  visited  sqme  fcrts, 
and  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  regulating  the  affairs  a( 
his  government ;  but  he  had  not  time  to  put  any  of  bis  great 
designs  into  execution,  as  he  died  on  Christmas  eve,  havixi^ 
only  held  the  government  of  Portuguese  India  tor  thvee 
months.  De  Gama  is  said  to  have  been  of  middle  stature 
with  a  ruddy  complexion,  but  somewhat  gross.  His  ckarac- 
ter  was  bold,  patient  under  fatigue,  well  fitted  for  great  mw 
dertakings,  sp^y  in  executing  justice,  and  terrible  in  anger. 
Ih  fine,  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  all  that  was  entrusted  to 
kis  conduct,  as  a  discoverer,  a  naval  and  military  command 
der,  and  as  viceroy.  He  is  painted  with  a  hiaxk  cap,  cloak, 
and  breeches,  edged  with  velvet,  all  slashed,  through  which 
af^ars  the  crimson  Unihg.  His  doublet  is  of  crimson  satis, 
over  which  his  armour  is  seen  inlaid  with  ^kL  He  was 
the  sixth  successive  governor  of  India,  and  we  second  wbp 
liad  the  rank  of  viceroy.** — Astl.  I.  54.  b. 

Sectiok 
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Section  VL 

Transactions  of  the  Portuguese  in  Indian  from  the  departure  ^ 
De  Crama  in  December  1502^  to  the  arrival  of' jUonzode 
Albuquerque  ih  1503. 

As  soon  as  the  zamorin  was  assured  of  the  departure  of 
Se  Gama  for  Europe,  he  determined  on  puttiag;  his  threals 
in  execution  against  the  rajali  of  Cochin,  for  which  punose 
he  gathered  an  army  at  the  village  of  Panani,  not  mr  nrom 
Cochin  '•  This  was  soon  known  to  the  uhabitants  of  Co- 
chin, who  were  exceedingly  afiraid  of  the  great  power  of  the 
zamorin,  and  were  much  dissatisfied  with  tneir  sovereign  for 
incurring  the  diq>lcasure  of  that  prince  out  of  respeet  to  the 
Christians,  whom  they  inveighed  against  with  much  iHtter* 
ness  on  all  occasions,  and  openly  insulted  wherever  they  were 
seen.  Some  that  were  in  high  credit  with  the  rajah  said 
openly,  that  as  the  zamorin  was  much  more  powei^  than 
their  state,  our  men  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  .as  the 
war  was  entirely  on  our  account,  for  whom  the  kingdom  ought 
not  to  be  put  in  hazard.  But  the  rajah,  much  o&nded  at  these 
people,  declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  defend  die  Porto- 
miese  against  the  zamorin,  trusting  that  God  would  &voiit 
nim  in  so  just  a  cause.  Yet  many  of  his  sulgects  were  much 
inclined  to  have  seized  the  Portuguese  belonging  to  the  fiu> 
tory,  but  durst  not,  as  the  rajali  gave  them  a  {dace  of  consi- 
derable strength  to  dwell  in,  and  appointed  a  guard  for  thar 
aecuriQr. 

At  this  time  Vincente  Sodre  arrived  with  his  squadrcA  in 
the  bay  of  Cochin,  after  having  done  much  damage  on  the 
coast  is  Calicut,  bolli  by  land  and  sea.  The  Portuguese 
head  factor  sent  Laurenzo  Moreno  to  inform  Sodre  of  the 
preparations  which  were  making  by  the  zamorin  for  the  a^ 
tack  of  Cochin,  and  requiring  him  in  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Portugal  to  land  with  his  men  for  its  defence.  But  Sodze 
answered,  that  his  orders  were  to  defend  the  sea  and  not  the 
land ;  for  which  reason,  if  the  zamorin  had  prepared  to  attack 
Cochin  by  sea,  he  would  certainly  have  defended  it  $  but  as 

the 

1  This  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  50^000  men.    Panani  is  six 
leagues  from  Cochin.-  Astl*  I.  54. 
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the  war  was  to  be  carried  on  by  land,  he  could  not  interfere, 

and  the  rajah  must  detend  himself.     The  factor  sent  a  second 

message,  entreating  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and  on  his 

allegiance  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  not  to  abandon  the  factory 

in  this  state  of  danger,  as  the  power  of  the  rajah  was  inad^ 

qoate  to  defend  Cochin  against  the  zamorin  ;  and  as  the  sole 

object  of  the  war  was  for  the  destruction  of  the  fectory  and 

the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  trade,  it  certainly  was  his  duty, 

as  captain-general  for  the  king  of  Portugal  in  these  seas, 

both  to  defend  the  &ctory  and  to  give  every  assistance  in  his 

power  to  the  rajah.     But  Sodre  was  immoveable,  pretending 

that  he  had  been  ordered  to  discover  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 

expected  to  make  many  rich  prizes,  and  set  sail  from  Cochin  for 

Cape  Guaidafiii,  preferring  the  hope  of  riches  to  his  duty  in 

defending  the  &ctory  of  Cochin. 

The  zamorin  collected  his  army,  as  already  menticmed,  at 
the  village  of  Panani,  where,  besides  his  own  subjects  and 
allies,  several  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the  ngah  of  Codiin 
joined  his  standard,  deserting  their  own  sovereign,  and  car* 
Tying  along  with  them  all  the  power  they  were  able  to  muster : 
Among  these  were  the  caimaDs  or  governors  of  Chirapi[nl 
and  Cambalane,  and  of  the  large  island  which  is  appoiAXe  to 
the  Gtj  ci  Cochin.     At  this  place,  the  zamorin  made  a  long 
speedi  to  his  assembled  chiefs,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify  his  enmity  to  the  Portuguese,  whom  he  represented  as 
thieves,  robbers,  and  pirates,  and  as  having  first  commenced 
hostilities  against  him  without  cause.      He  contrasted  the 
quiet  and  friendly  conduct  of  the  Moors,  who  had  traded  for 
600  years  with  Malabar,  having  never  done  injury  to  any 
in  all  that  time,  and  had  greatly  enriched  the  countiy,  and 
had  raised  his  city  of  Calicut  to  be  the  greatest  emporium  in 
aB  the  Indies :  Whereas  the  Portuguese  had  taken  and  de-> 
ttroyed  his  ships,  made  his  ambassadors  prisoners,  insisted  on 
having  their  diips  laden  before  those  belonging  to  the  Moors, 
had  taken  a  ship  of  the  Moors,  burnt  ten  of  nis  ships  in  his 
own  harbour,  had  destroyed  his  city  and  forced  him  to  escape 
lor  safety  from  his  palace ;  taking  law  and  vengeance  for  pre- 
tended grievances  into  their  own  hands,  instead  of  arol^ing 
r^olarly  to  him  for  redress.     And,  since  the  rajah  of  Cochin 
■was  fuQy  informed  of  aB  these  things,  jet  persisted  infovomr- 
ing  the  Portuguese  in  despite  of  all  remonstrances,  he  had 
resc^'ed  to  mwe  war  upon  him,  to  deprive  him  of  his  do-> 

minioiisy 
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minioDSy  and  to  drive  these  Christian  intruders  out  of  In- 
dia. 

This  address  mve  much  satisfaction  to  all  the  assembled 
chiefs,  and  nuM^^especially  to  the  lord  of  Repelim,  who  eor 
tertained  a  rooted  enmity  sgainst  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  who 
had  dispossessed  him  of  an  ishnd  called  Arraual.  The  only 
person  who  opposed  the  zamorin  on  this  occasion  was  Nam* 
beadarin  *,  who  was  brother  and  next  he*,  to  the  xamorin. 
He  strongly  urged  the  impolicy  of  driving  the  Christians 
from  Malabar,  to  which  merchants  resorted  from  all  places  of 
the  world,  seeing  that  the  Portuguese  had  made  riciier  pre- 
sents to  the  zamorin  than  he  had  ever  received  before,  and 
had  brought  much  gold  and  silver  into  the  country  tar  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  which  was  not  usually  done  by  such 
as  came  to  make  war.  He  represented  the  attempt  of  the 
hostages  to  escape  who  had  been  given  for  the  safc^  of  the 
Portuguese  chief,  and  whom  the  zamorin  was  pleased  to  call 
ambassadors,  as  the  first  cause  of  jealousy  and  diatmst ;  yet 
they  were  afterwards  reconciled,  and  took  the  large  Moorish 
ship  at  the  desire  of  Uie  zamorin,  to  whom  they  presented 
the  great  elqphant.  He  said  their  conduct  in  trade  and 
otherwise. while  in  Calicut  was  quite  satisfactory  to  all  except 
the  Moors,  who  were  envious  against  them  for  intorfering  in 
their  trade,  and  accused  them  &lse]y  of  taking  pe{Hier  aminat 
the  will  of  the  owners,  which  in  fact  they  had  done  Uiem* 
selves  to  prevent  the  Christians  from  loading  thdur  sh^ ; 
nay  that  this  was  so  evident  that  even  the  zamorin  had  licenr 
sea  the  Portuguese  to  take  the  pepper  from  the  Moorish  tcsp 
sels :  After  which  the  Moors  had  risen  against  them,  slayi]i|^ 
their  men  and  seizing  all  their  goods.  Yet,  after  all  these 
outritfes,  they  had  given  the  zamorin  a  whole  day  in  whicb 
to  mer  reparation,  and  had  not  sought  revenge  of  thar  kb- 
jories  treacherously  like  the  Moors.  That  he  saw  no  cause 
of  going  to  war  against  the  rajah  of  Cochin  for  receiving  the 
Portuguese  into  his  city  like  any  other  merchants  who  mig^t 
frequent  his  harbour,  as  had  likewise  been  done  by  the  rsr 
jahs  of  Cananor  and  Koulan,  who  would  not  have  done  so  if 
they  had  been  robbers  and  pirates.  And  if  the  zamorin  meant 
to  drive  the  Portuguese  from  the  Indies,  besides  making  war 

on 

S  This  person  is  named  Naubea  Daring  by  Astley,  and  is  said  toliaTe 
been  nephew  to  the  zamorin.— Astl.  I.  56. 
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<xi  CodixG«  it  »:ci:  r»f  zjccsssstt  fijr  tim  to  do  the  sune 
against  Cacoxicr  szsi  il  -^  v-jief  'rrrrices  en  ±e  coasL 

The  zjua^-^riz  wia  &  r:":«i  ieL  sCJk^r&rhi  bv  the  discourse 
of  Nambeadinn^  vt«>  i:;^  =r:>:^  crtcidh  and  amhoritv  with 
him ;  insomiich.  dusr  i:  S^  thc-oz^:  be  voold  have  delisted 
from  praseciitlns  tse  -rxT,  rf  h  bs«i  noc  beiTi  tor  the  Moors 
and  tfecarmafe,  »ii7  r«crtS€i::cd  list  hwTvJJ  Sea  great  dis- 
gtace  to  ^  di^anctd?  'j:  r^ede  2frer  tLe  3»€3il&ce  of  so 
n-eat  an  armr,  ^md  tear  r:  vi:^  t.?  be  expected  ihe  rsiah  of 
Codhin  mifffat  cov  scr^ee  rr:ci  S^  zo  <k>  vhar  the  zamorin 
had  desiit^him.  Ti^  u:r.:^  :i»»  c:-.ir«d  his  »rceren  tp 
point  CNit  a  iorcsnma:  daj  i:*?  Tr,trd*iag  fcrward  with  his 
annj,  which  tfaer  od  acncribi-j^j.  2i:<i  proaxi«ed  him  an 
assured  victarr.  With  ztla  L»«inz*ce«  on  which  he  placed 
great  lehanoe,  the  i^mcrjz  Of?carytti  from  Panani,  ttnd 
tock  possessioa  or  Rep^zi^  wr.:ch  is  fi:.cr  ieagoes  from 
Cochin. 

The  ngah  of  Oxbm  had  r^^Jar  Inte^stT^nce  of  aO  that 
passed  in  die  camp  or  'ji^  ZAor^rtr,  hy  Tsgsu»  of  ^nm,  and 
was  in  great  troobie  rw^fxir^  du»  ^^ecc,  ly.t  hximg  sn^ 
jBcient  force  for  hw  ceeieco^.  u  na-Tr  oe  w^xes  be  e»Mt 
relied  had  guie  ov^er  to  rhd:  ert^n-.y.  £▼<&  tz^wt  wV/  r^ 
mained  aerred  against  :hrir  ]jr^,:^.aorm^  s:#3r»  ^swaJhr  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochin,  who  ^''jtorreri  ovr  y^xM.  urA  mud 
openly  that  it  wefe  proper  xke  n^ikh  ^kxpM  ^*3i0s  4e^er 
them  iqp  to  the  zamorin  or  ier^i  Vti^sn  rwvr  £roci  Oxfiiit^ 
to  aToid  the  impending  war.  ILcn;  ^.r  thi^  .r.flari4''jaDr:fji  of 
Codiin  deserted  the  place  for  Ssar  ^A  the  v:rj<MgsmgM, 
The  members  of  the  PortogiuHe  iiiSfjrj  w<r»  ai.u!h  tteniMd 
bp  all  these  drcomitanoes,  swi  r^^wj^ciyl  c^rabWH/^n  f.-<in 
the  nyah  to  withdraw  to  Canaaor,  wr.^r»  «:'>>7  fm{r<c  ^^sami 
in  %mt9  till  the  arrival  of  the  n^rr:  iVr^  fr'vm  'P''.r'jHr;hi ; 
hoping  bj  this  means  to  remove  rhe  ra^**^  f.f  w«7,  4r>f  to 
satisfy  the  sobjects  of  the  rajah.  TrimiKnmnt  vm  'li^^^avtrf 
at  this  reqaesAy  as  not  reposng  mfRrferst  ror:f.(>Ty>«  .'n  hie 
word,  and  dedared  he  wooid  Tixher  ^*r^f<f,  r:>  k.rHr^/m^ 
land  e? en  his  fife,  dian  deliver  tfaem  up  v>  th^  £»n/»^  <^ 
any  other  who  soogfat  to  ii^are  rhem ;  axvd  tS^^  alth<^^ 


he  muzfat   lose    Cochin  in  the  war,  rhere  «ti.*  w«t«'  frfo/^/ir 
mcii 


of  sufficient  strengdi  in  which  to  lu^  th^ftn  «fefe  till  rm 
finrcements  shoold  arrive  from  Porrri^rai.  7>iat  a^th^^i^jftk  t>i« 
zamorin  had  a  great  army,  yet  victory  <A  tux  ^yw»j%  fr/^ 
low  numbers,  as  a  few  valiant  men  were  olten  rki^hf^^ 

•    VOL.  II.  F  f  ^Af^ 
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over  ^preftt  oclJ-,  (Np('<*inlly  hii\in^  justice  on  their  side* 
He  iheretore  (lc.-lrt\J  \\\r  (^x'x^-y  \.o  rcinr^in,  and  to  pimy 
God  to  give  him  in.  viii»ii  •..  V\v.  Poitiijruese  now  ot- 
fered  to  give  him  such  m  :  >  ihiir  sn.JI  niimber  would 
allow ;  but  he  declined  ullowin*;  thcin  to  <'xpnM-  tluuiselTfli 
to  Any  danger  on  the  present  occasioiii  vc^  his  credit  de- 
pended upon  the  preservation  of  their  livens,  that  they  might 
witness  for  his  faithful  adherence  to  tlic  treaty  of  amity 
which   he    hail  formed  with  their  nation.      Upon  this  be 

E laced  them  under  the  safeguard  of  certain  naircs  in  whom 
e  had  confidence.  After  diis,  the  rajah  called  all  his  no* 
bles  into  bis  presence,  together  with  the  chief  naires,  who 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  murmurs  against  the  Portuguese, 
and  addressed  the  assemblage  to  the  following  effi?ct : 

**  I  am  much  concerned  to  find  that  truth  oiid  loyalty 
should  be  wanting  amcmg  men  of  vour  quality.     I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  pre-cnt  misconduct  ot  the  lower  orders,  who 
are  often  constrained  by  their  (loverty  and  wretchedness  to 
commit  all  manner  of  wickedness.       But  that  naires,  who 
have  always  l)een  noted  for  fidelity,  nhould  desire  me  to  for- 
fieit  the  promise  which  I  have  made  to  the  omtain^neral  in 
bdialf  of  the  Portuguese,  to  defend  them  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  against  all  violence  as  my  own  subjects,  astonishes  and 
distresses  me  beyond  measure.     Under  these  assurancei  of 
l^rotectioD,  which  were  given  with  your  consent,  thes^e  mea 
were  left  in  my  city ;  and  yet,  because  you  sec  the  zamorin 
ooming  against  me  with  more  men  tlian  I  have,  you  would 
have  nie  to  break  my  promise.     Were  I  so  unjust,  you  of  al 
men  ought  to  abhor  me.     If  you  dwelt  with  any  sovereign 
im  the  assurance  of  his  word,  how  would  you  conceive  of 
him,  if  he  were  to  treat  vou  as  you  would  now  have  me  to  act 
by  these  Cbristiaiis  ?     Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  of  die  great 
power  of  the  zamorin  ?     Be  assured  it  were  better  for  us  al 
to  die  in  the  dischariee  of  our  duty,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  promise,  than  to  live  dishonoured.   To  me  no  evil  can  be 
ttreater  than  to  break  my  word,  nor  can  there  be  a  greater 
fflshonour  to  yourselves  than  to  be  tlie  subjects  of  a  fab?  and 
treodierous  kmg.     These  Christians  have  brouffht  much  pn^ 
fit  to  me  and  my  country,  and  the  zamorin  might  have  kept 
tllem  in  his  own  city,  if  he  had  permitted  thcir&ctory  to  set- 
tle there  in  peace.    Were  it  his  intention  to  drive  the  Chria- 
tians  out  of  India,  and  to  make  war  on  all  who  receive  them 
into  their  dominions,  he  ought  to  have  begun  this  war  with 

the 
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the  nyah  of  Cananor :  But  his  cause  of  war  is  the  envy  he 
has  conceived  at  seeing  me  benefited  by  the  trade  which  be 
has  lost  through  his  own  misconduct,  and  because  he  befieves 
in  his  pride  mat  I  am  unable  to  withstand.  But  I  trust  in 
God  and  die  justness  of  my  cause,  that  with  your  assistance^ 
I  shall  obtain  the  victory,  and  shall  be  able  to  protect  the 
Christians,  and  preserve  my  honour  inviolate.''  This 
speech  had  great  effect  upon  the  assembled  naires,  who  were 
astonifehed  at  the  constancy  and  resolution  of  the  nyah.  They 
all  therefore  craved  pardon  for  the  fears  they  had  entertain- 
ed, and  promised  to  live  and  die  in  his  service.  The  rajah 
inmiediatdy  called  the  fector  and  the  rest  of  the  Portuguese 
into  his  presence,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  all  that  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  the  naires  $  and  named  before 
them  the  prince  Naramuhin  ^,  his  brother  and  next  heir»  as 
general  of  the  army  which  was  destined  to  act  against  the 
forces  of  the  zamorin,  commanding  every  one  to  obey  him  in 
every  respect  as  if  he  were  himself  present.  Naramuhin  ao> 
oordin^y  marched  with  5500  naires,  and  entrenched  him- 
self at  the  ford  which  forms  the  only  entry  by  land  into 
the  island  of  Cochin,  and  which  is  only  knee-deep  at  low 
water. 

When  the  xamorin  received  notice  of  the  army  of  Codiin 
having  taken  post  at  this  ford,  he  was  somewhat  afraid,  more 
especially  as  he  knew  Naramuhin  was  considered  to  be  the 
bravest  and  most  fortunate  warrior  in  Malabar.  He  there- 
fore made  a  firesh  attempt  to  induce  the  ngah  of  Cochin  to 
accede  to  his  demands,  of  delivering  up  the  Portuguese  and 
their  goods,  otherwise  threatening  to  conquer  his  ^minions, 
and  to  pot  aD  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Although  the 
nyah  of  Cochin  was  quite  sensible  of  the  inferiority  of  his 
mifitary  force,  and  was  convinced  what  the  zamorin  threa^- 
en^in]ghtreadilyh^q>en,  he  yet  determined  to  remain  firm 
to  his  engagements,  and  sent  the  following  answer: 

'*  If  you  had  required  with  civility  what  you  have  proudly 
commanded  me,  I  should  not  have  esteemed  your  valour  lea- 
B^oed  by  your  courtesy:  For  with  men  of  wisdom  and  power 
tbete  is  no  need  for  insdent  vaunts.  I  have  not  as  yet  so 
unaed  against  God,  that  I  should  humble  myself  to  vain 
bcMing,  or  think  Aat  he  should  grant  you  the  victory  over 


^^hiAtdey  thif  prince  b  calkd  the  nqihew  ef  tiic  rajah  of  Codiia*"-' 
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inc  and  those  brave  men  wlio  fight  on  my  side.  In  spite  of 
all  your  pride,  I  trust  even  with  the  small  number  1  have 
1o  aefend  me  in  my  just  quarrel,  tliat  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
overcome  you  and  all  my  enemies.  However  much  you 
may  have  practisi'd  deceit  and  injustice,  it  has  ever  been  my 
rule  to  avoid  shame  and  dishonour,  and  I  will  never  consent 
to  diliver  up  the  Christians  or  their  goods,  which  I  have  en* 
gaged  to  defend." 

ITie  zamorin  was  much  offended  by  this  answer  from  the 
rajah  of  Cochin,  and  vowed  to  destroy  his  whole  country  in 
revenge :  Ix^aving,  therefore,  the  isle  of  Ilepelim  on  the  last 
day  of  Miu-ch,  he  entered  on  the  territories  of  Cochin,  yet 
refrained  from  doing  any  injury,  as  he  now  occupied  those 
parts  which  belonged  to  the  chieftains  who  had  joined  him 
against  their  own  povereign.  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  army 
of  the  zamorin  made  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage  by  the 
ford  which  was  defended  by  prince  Naramuhin ;  yet,  in  spite 
of  aD  his  prodigious  superiority  of  numbers,  he  was  forced 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  Disappointed  in  this  first 
essay,  the  zamorin  encamped  close  by  the  ford,  and  sent  the 
lord  of  Repelim  next  day  with  a  still  stronger  force  than  had 
been  eniployed  in  the  first  a^^sault,  to  attempt  forcing  the  pas- 
sage. He  even  joined  severi.l  armed  paraw*8  in  this  attack; 
but  Naramuhin  made  a  resolute  defence,  in  which  he  was 
b'avely  secondc^d  by  Laurenzo  Moreno  and  several  other  Por- 
tuguese, and  effectually  resisted  every  effort  of  the  zamorins 
troops,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  much  loss.  Several 
such  assaults  were  made  on  the  ford,  in  all  of  which  the  Wr 
morin  lost  many  men,  and  was  constantly  repulsed,  inso- 
much that  he  became  fearful  of  a  sinister  end  to  his  unjust 
enterprise,  and  even  repented  of  having  begun  the  war.  He 
sent,  however,  a  fresh  message  to  the  rajah,  requiring  him 
to  deliver  up  the  Christians  as  a  preliminary  of  peace.  Bat 
the  rajah  replied,  tliat  as  he  had  refused  to  do  so  unjust  an  ac- 
tion when  he  hod  some  reason  to  dread  the  superior  power 
of  the  zamorin,  it  was  absurd  to  expect  any  such  thing  now, 
when  the  advantage  in  the  war  was  evidently  of  his  side. 
He  then  advised  the  zamorin  to  beware  of  continuing  the 
war,  as  he  would  not  now  satisfy  himself  with  defence,  bat 

even  hoped  to  give  him  a  signal  overthrow.  And  this  ce^ 
tainly  had  been  tlie  case,  if  the  subjects  of  the  rajah  had  i^^ 
shamefully  deserted  him  in  this  war  and  given  assistance  ^ 
tbe  enemy.    The  zamorin  almost  despaired  of  success,  anj 
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would  have  given  over  the  enterprize,  if  he  had  not  been  ad- 
vised by  some  of  his  chiefs  to  assail  several  other  towns  be- 
longing to  the  dominions  of  Cochin,  so  as  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  Naramuhin,  and  to  weaken  his  force  by  obliging 
him  to  send  detachments  for  their  defence.  But  that  brave 
prince  provided  against  every  emergency,  and  made  so 
judicious  a  disposition  of  his  forces,  that  he  repulsed  every 
effort  of  the  enemy,  and  slew  many  of  their  men. 

Foiled  in  every  attempt  with  severe  loss,  by  the  bravery  and 
excellent  dispositions  of  Prince  Naramuhin,  the  zamorin  cor- 
rupted the  paymaster  of  the  troops  of  Cochin,  who  changed 
the  usual  order  of  payment  which  had  been  daily  made  in 
the  camp,  and  obliged  the  soldiers  to  come  up  to  Cochin  for 
that  purpose.  Naramuhin  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  ar- 
rangement, bv  giving  leave  to  the  naires  to  go  for  their  wages, 
yet  charged  them  punctually  to  return  to  the  camp  be§>re 
day.  But  the  treacherous  paymaster  kept  them  waiting  till 
after  d^^y-^light,  by  which  means  the  prince  was  left  with  very 
few  troops  to  defend  the  ton!.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
concerted  stratagem,  the  zamorin  made  an  assault  upon  the 
ford  with  his  whole  force  by  sea  and  land,  and  constrained 
Naramuhin  to  retire  with  his  small  band  into  a  grove  of  palm 
trees,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  the  whole  army  of  Cadi- 
cut,  yet  fought  the  whole  day  against  such  terrible  odds  with 
the  utmost  resolution,  several  times  throwing  his  enemies  into 
disorder,  of  whom  many  were  slain.  But  at  length,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  he  and  two  of  his  cousins  who  fought 
along  with  him  were  slain,  together  with  most  of  his  taithnd 
followers. 

When  this  melancholy  event  was  announced  to  the  rajah 
of  Cochin,  he  fainted  from  extreme  grief,  and  was  for  some 
time  thought  to  have  actually  expired.  Ai:  this  time,  the 
naires  were  much  exasperated  against  our  men,  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  overthrow  and  death  of  prince  Naramu- 
hin, and  the  desperate  situation  of  their  countiy,  and  seemed 
much  inclined  to  have  put  the  Portuguese  to  death,  or  to 
have  delivered  them  up  to  the  zamorin.  ()n  the  recovery  of 
the  rajah,  and  learning  the  designs  of  his  people  against  our 
men,  he  called  the  Portuguese  into  his  presence ;  he  gave 
them  assurance  that  even  this  reverse  of  his  affairs  should 
not  aher  his  resolution  of  protecting  them,  both  against  the 
zamorin  and  his  own  subjects.  He  then  addressed  his  as- 
sembled naires,  urging  them  not  to  stain  his  honour  and  their 

own 
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own  bj  iDJoring  the  Portngiiese,  whom  be  and  they  had 
awom  to  protect.  He  exhorted  them  to  persevere  hononr' 
ablv  and  bravely  in  dciepdin^  their  country  and  preserving 
their  honour  inviolate  to  the  Christians,  anci  comforU-d  them 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Portuguese  fleet  would  MNxn  ar- 
rive with  sufficient  reinforcements  to  drive  out  the  zamorin 
and  to  restore  him  to  his  doniinionv.  In  the  meimtime,  he 
proposed  that  thev  shpuld  retire  with  what  force  remained^ 
into  the  isle  of  Vaipi,  which  was  of  diflicult  access  ;  and 
where  thej  coukl  defend  themselves  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  fleet,  more  especially  as  the  winter  was  at  hand, 
which  would  stop  the  progress  of  the  war  for  some  time. 
Tlie  naires  were  a>»toni^hcd  at  the  resolution  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  promised  faidifuUy  to  obey  his  commands  in  sll 
things. 

llie  samorin  made  a  new  attempt  to  shake  the  resohtion 
^f  the  rajah  in.  his  present  adversity,  by  ofierinc  )ieaoe  on 
condition  of  delivering  |ip  the  Portuguese  and  theur  goods ; 
which  the  ngah  rejected  with  di^um  as  he  had  done  all  his 
former  oveitures.  On  this  tlie  zamorin  gave  orders  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  on  which  in- 
telligence most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin  vrithdrew  to 
other  places.  There  were  at  this  time  in  Cochin  two  Mila- 
nese lapiflaries  belonging  to  the  factory,  named  John  Maria 
and  Pedro  Aptonio,  wno  had  been 'brought  to  India  by 
Vaaoo  de  Oama.  These  men  deserted  to  the  samorin,  to 
whom  they  convercd  intelligence  of  the  consternation  which 
nigned  aiiioiig  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin,  and  of  the  small 
number  of  mep  t)iat  remained  with  the  rajah.  These  men 
also  made  o0er  to  the  zamorin  to  make  ordnance  for  him  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Portuguese,  which  they  afterwardk  did 
as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  for  whidi 
aerviee  thejr  were  highly  reii^arded.  The  zamorin  now  moved 
forwards  with  his  army  to  take  ppssession  of  Cochin,  and  was 
fesisted  for  some  time  by  the  rajah,  who  was  himself  slightly 
wounded*  But  finding  |t  impossjple  any  forther  to  resist 
against  such  prpdigious  odds,  he  vrithdrew  to  the  Strang 
iuand  of  Vaip,  carrj'ing  all  our  mm  aloi^  with  him  au 
every  thin^  belonging  to  oiur  fiictory.  The  zamorin,  on  tak- 
ing possesfiofi  of  die  deserted  cdty  of  Cochin,  oidered  it  to 
be  set  on  fire.  He  then  sent  a  part  of  his  army  against  the 
isle  ol  Vaipi,  which  was  valiantly  d^nded  by  the  rnah 
and  his  men,  and  in  which  defence  the  members  of  our  nc- 

toiy 
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toNT  contributed  to  dbe  beit  ollikEif  Mkbf.  Bflt  db 
ooming  ooy  and  bad  weither  teltiiig  ]ii«  dbe  mtoatm  wmk 
obliged  to  desi>^  for  tbe  pretent  MBaon«  Mid  vilbdKfrkb 
aimy  to  Cranganor  wkb  a  deteradofltioo  to  tcoew  dio 


in  the  enroling  sfirii^«  leaving  a  iEtrong  driai'lHiiftii  in  die  ii» 
knd  ot'  Cochioy  wUcb  be  cniend  to niroiriy  cutwiieliineuti 
tax  their  defeooe. 

Afier  his  shoeAd  deMrtioD  of  Codiio«  Vjaeaite  }Jodffe 
wnit  witii  his  fleet  towards  tbe  IdngdoiB  of  Cwybaja,  nieaB- 
ing  io  capmre  the  rich  sh^  of  the  Moon  vfaidi  trade  to 
India  fivm  the  Red  Sea.  He  there  took  fire  rfaps,  in  which 
in  readj  mooer  only  was  fiMmd  to  the  ?ahie  of  900^000 
perddiat.  Most*  of  the  Moon  were  riain  in  the  battky  Mid 
the  shqx  burnt.  From  CamfaajrB  he  sailed  for  Copt  Omflt^ 
dafn  ;  and  as  his  shipa  W£Te  foid^  he  otopotail  io  lav  tbOR 
aground  to  be  caiccned at  the  iilands  mGoriaMmrim^m  Uo^ 
dre  arrired  tbete  with  his  wjoadroo  oo  the  Mdl  Apnl  15M  ; 
and  though  these  islands  were  wcO  inhabiled  bf  iiM»f  h^ 
resohred  to  TeDtiire  on  land^  mmidrrinc  dMt  llwi^ 
were  by  no  means  wariike,  and  atood  in  ftar  oJTi 
Tbe  isfamderii  aocxMdingiy  behared  in  a  peafrablr  wmtami$ 
and  sold  our  penle  mdi  proritions  aa  tbejr  ha4  to  apwa. 
Sodre  laid  one  of  his  carards  agmind  fer  repair,  op  which 
be  was  inibnned  by  the  Moan  tut  their  coast  was  aplyrt  t0 
violent  storms  in  the  month  of  May,  doriac  which  ti^p  il^j» 
were  able  to  keep  the  sea,  but  were  imartiidaHy  diirm  mk 
shore  and  wrecked.  Wherelbre  thnr  adviaed  him  atimwiPl 
h  to  remore  to  the  other  side  of  die  idand,  which  rotiU 
then  be  a  sore  defence  agnoit  dbe  stonut  n&r  wWch  hid 
bbwn  over  he  flDghtRCnm  to  their  part  of  die  coait*  Ihidce 
made  light  of  thw  advice,  conceiving;  tlief  mcMH  hin  copm 
harm;  and  toU  them  that  the  dups  of  the  Ibors  horhig  oa^ 
wooden  anchony  miglit  be  eadly  driven  iMhorrf  wheima  hm 
juichon  were  of  mm  and  wmld  iiold  fait*  Fediw  Ba» 
phael,  Heman  Bodn^ncc  BaAmwc^  and  ISkiff  Vttm  wmo 
convinced  of  the  conned  of  the  Moori  being  foedtMddiif»» 
fere  amtted  these  idsnrii  on  dbe  hat  dqr  ofApril  i  bi<  Madwi 
woold  not  Kitan  to  tiieir  advice  and  rramiiicd  with  hiabradwr 

a  violent  atocm  omie  on  oarly  in  Miff  by  which  the  two  #•» 

malfdiiK 
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Bmining  ships  were  drivon  from  their  anchors  and  dashed  to 
pieces.  Vincentc  Sodre  and  his  brother,  with  many  others 
lost  their  lives,  and  nothing  whatever  was  saved  out  of  these 
two  ships.  'Ilie  loss  of  these  two  brothers  was  considered  as 
a  punishment  of  Providence,  for  basely  abandoning  the  rajah 
oi  GKhin  and  the  (iEK^tory  in  their  imminent  danger. 

Those  who  were  saved  returncKl  towards  Cochin  to  suocouf 
our  people,  and  chose  Pedro  de  Tayde  ^  as  their  generaL  In 
their  passage  from  Curia  Muria  towards  Cochin,  they  ear 
countered  several  severe  storms,  and  were  often  in  great  dan*? 
ger  of  perishing.  Being  unable  to  reach  Cochin  on  account 
of  the  winds,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of 
Anchediva.  A  few  days  after  tlieir  arrival,  a  ship  came  there 
from  Portugal,  commanded  by  Antonio  del  Campo^  who 
had  left  Lisbon  alone  ^me  time  after  Vosco  de  Gama,  and 
had  been  much  delayed  on  his  voyage  in  consequence  of  the 
deatli  of  his  pilot.  He  had  encountered  severe  weather  oa 
the  coast,  and  was  forced  after  nmch  trouble  and  danger  to 
take  refuge  in  Anchediva.  Tlic  united  squadron  wintered  in 
this  island,  where  they  sufri)rcd  severe  hardships  from  scarcity 
pfproyisions. 


Section  VII. 

Voyage  ofAhnsa  ami  Francisco  de  Albuquerque  to  India  m 
1503  ,•  being  ikejijth  of  the  Portuguese  Expeditions  to  tie 
East  Indies. 

I 

In  the  year  150S,  supposing  that  the  admiral  Don  Vasco 
de  Gama  had  quietly  settled  factories  in  Cochin  and  Cana- 
IKNT,  the  king  of  Portu^ral  did  not  consider  it  necessarr  to  send 
any  great  fleet  to  India.  He  therefore  determined  to  send 
only  fix  ships  in  two  separate  squadrons,  under  separate  ge- 
nerals. Alonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  was  afterwards  gover- 
jior-eeneral  or  viceroy  of  India,  commanded  one  of  these 
souadrons,  having  under  him  as  captains,  Duarte  Pacheco  and 
Henian  Martinez  Mascarennas,  who  is  said  to  have  died 
during  the  voyage.  The  other  squadron,  likewise  of  three 
ships,  was  under  the  command  of  Francisco  de  Albuquerque^ 

cousin 

5  Of  the  four  officers  mentioned  in  the  text,  three  are  enumerated  at  the 
cppmenceroent  of  the  former  voyage  of  De  Gama  as  commanders  of  sepap- 
rate  vesseb.  The  fourth^  Badarsas^  is  not  in  that  list  of  captains^  and  may 
have  been  appointed  captain  of  Vincente  Sodret  flag-ship.— £. 
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cousin  to  Alonso,  having  as  captains  Nicholas  Coello  and 
Pedro  Vas  de  la  Vega,  the  former  of  whom  sailed  under  De 
Gama  in  the  first  discovery  of  India.  Ihis  latter  squadron 
sailed  from  Lisbon  fifteen  days  after  the  other,  yet  arrived 
first  in  India.  Both  squadrons  encountered  severe  storms 
during  the  voy^e,  in  which  the  ship  commanded  by  De  la 
Vega  was  lost.  Francisco  de  Albuquerque,  and  Nicholas  Co- 
ello, arrived  at  Anchediva  in  the  month  of  Au^st,  where  they 
found  De  Tayde  and  the  other  captains  who  had  wintered 
there,  as  related  in  the  former  section.  They  here  received 
notice  of  the  war  between  the  zamorin  and  the  rajah  of  Co* 
chin,  and  of  the  sinister  events  which  had  occurred  at  that 
place  $  for  which  reason  Francisco  stood  over  with  the  whole 
fleet,  now  consisting  of  six  sail,  to  Caiianor,  where  he  expected 
to  receive  more  «cact  intelligence  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
Cochin.  They  were  here  received  with  great  joy  by  the  Por- 
tuguese fiu:tory  $  and  even  the  rajah  of  Cananor  came  on 
board  tbe  generals  ship  in  person,  and  gave  him  a  distinct 
recital  of  what  had  happened  at  Cochin,  and  of  the  present 
situation  of  Triumpara. 

Alonso  dc  Albuquerque  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Cochin, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber 150S.  Immediately  on  his  approach,  the  troops  of  Ca* 
licut  who  guarded  the  entrenchments  thrown  up  by  the  za- 
morin, abandoned  their  posts  in  the  island  of  Cochin  and 
fled  to  Cranganor,  according  to  orders  to  that  efiect  from  the 
zamorin,  who  had  received  notice  of  the  arrival  of  our  fleet 
at  Cananor.  On  Sunday  morning  Francisco  came  to  an- 
chor close  to  Cochin,  when  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
inhabitants,  playing  on  various  instruments  of  music,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  visited  by  the  Portuguese  factor,  who  brought 
him  a  message  from  the  rajah.  On  the  Monday  moniing, 
leaving  bis  ships  in  $rood  order,  Francisco  took  several  boats 
well  armed,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Vaipi  to  visit  the  ra» 
jah,  ordering  two  caravels  to  follow  for  security,  in  case  of 
iiny  of  the  Calicut  paraws  making  their  a|)pearance.  The 
la^  received  our  general  with  infinite  satisfaction,  grteiii^ 
them  with  the  exclamation,  Portugal  1  Portugal  I  as  aeon  at 
our  boats  were,  within  hail  $  which  was  answered  by  our  p«o» 
pie  fiiouting  out.  Cochin  I  Cochin  I  and  down  with  tlie  aii» 
morin  I  On  landing,  the  rajah  embraced  Francisco  dc  AIIhi* 
querque  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  saying  he  only  desirctl  to  hvr 
tai  restored  to  his  dominions,  that  his  subjects  might  bo  •«« 

tbn^i 
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ti«fied  of  hig  junt  conduct  in  tuiTering  so  much  for  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Portugal  In  the  name  of  that  hovereigny 
FrmnciBco  gave  hearty  thanks  to  rriumpara  for  his  fidelity, 
and  promised  him  ample  revenge  on  his  enemies.  And  an 
hb  finances  were  mucn  reduced,  he  made  him  a  present 
of  10,000  crowns  from  the  chest  belonging  to  the  cxpcdi* 
tion,  to  serve  his  present  necessities,  until  he  might  be  again 
able  to  draw  the  lents  of  his  own  dominioiuf.  '^inis  gift  was 
exceedingly  acceptaUe  to  the  rajah,  who>e  affiurs  w<.re  theii 
at  a  veiy  low  ebb ;  and  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  natives, 
who  were  by  it  prcatly  reconciled  to  the  protection  which 
their  n^ah  had  given  to  our  men. 

The  rajah  was  immediately  brought  back  in  trinmph  to 
Codiin,  amid  the  jo}*iiil  acclamations  of  his  subjects^  who 
hencefiMrwards  treated  our  mm  with  esteem  and  respect 
The  news  of  tbe  rajahs  return  to  Cochin,  and  of  the  money 
which  had  been  given  him  by  our  general,  was  speedily  comr 
rauuicated  to  the  zamorin ;  who,  in  expectation  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  war,  sent  or^lers  to  his  caymals  or  governors  on 
the  frontiers  towards  Cochin  to  make  every  preparation  lor 
defence.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  raiah  returned  to 
Cochin,  Francisco  de  Albuquerque  resolvea  to  commence 
hostilitiet  by  an  attack  on  the  island  directly  over  against 
Cochin,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  quite  unprepared 
and  off  their  guard,  as  they  had  iio  idea  of  being  so  spon 
attacked :  In  this  unprepared  state,  a  great  number  of  the 
Calicut  troops  were  slain,  and  several  of  the  towns  on  the  is- 
land destroyed,  after  which  the  Portuguese  returned  to  their 
ships  without  loss.  Next  day  Francis<;o  made  a  fresh  assanit 
on  the  same  island  with  six  hundred  men,  and  was  o[q[>06ed 
by  the  caymal  or  governor  for  the  zamorin,  with  a  fcnre  of 
two  thousand  nayre^,  part  of  whom  were  spearmen,  but  the 
greater  number  armed  with  bpws  and  arrows,  and  some  with 
awords  and  targets.  After  some  resistance,  but  in  which 
none  of  them  were  hurt,  our  people  made  good  their  land- 
ing, and  galled  the  Indians  so  sore  with  tneir  cross-bows, 
that  they  soon  fled.  The  Portuguese  pursued  quite  across 
the  island,  and  forced  their  enemies  to  continue  thdr  flight 
across  the  water,  leaving  many  of  their  men  behind 
both  killed  and  wounded.  Having  now  no  enemy  to  Oppose 
them  in  the  island,  the  Portuguese  laid  it  entirely  wastes  and 
burnt  all  the  towns  and  villages  it  contained. 

Adjoining 
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Adjainhig  to  diis  uknd  there  Iqr  mother^  owned  Ciara^ 

naipin  *«  wnich  bdonged  to  a  GBjrnud  who  wm  Mibject  to  the 

rqah  of  Cochiii,  bot  had  rewclud  to  the  ZMnwrin  at  the  com* 

mencement  of  the  wsr.    Froan  aooie  wfie$  employed  by  the 

rajah  of  Codiin,  it  was  taniamoud  tnst  this  cavnial  had  a 

force  of  three  thonMiH  oaynsy  tewen  buiidrea  4tt'  wliom 

were  ardteis,  and  iottj  were  armed  with  matcUoekf  '  |  ba* 

sides  wfaidi  nil  that  towns  were  weii  t^pniGed  witli  trirrurlics. 

He  had   likewise  fercral  parawf  prorided  with  ordtuiucttp 

vnth  which  he  was  snpplied  by  the  xamoriut  mud  tL^avt*  wew 

stationed  in  one  of  the  hmuurk  of  the  uhami^  tju  dtt^ud  k 

against  the   PortngiMse.     NotwithfltaMiio;^  all  thesxr  pr«|/ara^ 

jtions,  of  which  he  wae  weS  infiiri7i4d^  FraociMyi  AlbiUfutfrimm 

went  agajuflt  thk  iihnd  the  day  after  he  had  naduu^i  the  w^ 

mer,  and  conuneneed  Im  attack  a^aii  th^  Uuimmf  iu  whidi 

the  iparaws  were  snrinnwii     The  ^nemy  wtms  w$Lm  dr>y«ii  |^ 

our  ordnance  finora  thtsr  bcntfJ^  \^  UM»uy  ^4  ihtsm  iinfflrritiad 

in  the  water  op  to  their  f^rd^iA  \o  r^smi€  tLe  km4$0i^  tA  mmt 

troops,  BBtkopn^  tLsEsa  aa   c:aucxi  ae   pii/-«*Ue  with   alA^Maa, 

^peariy  and  arrovib.    Tufr  a^tf*:  aa  iu^jL  dr«iii«0  tnuia  li^^ 

water  by  oor  iMrAnanrt,  vus  r aliliM  a^eaii.  uu  tAie  fd^Mn^  iMi4 

bravely  reaiitod  onr  p^Jf^  i&  laudii^  lur  ti  jmi^  com^*     J  h«y 

were  fX  lencth  driv^a  t>  taJKe  ^ic^it  m«  in  l$Mf>«  id  ^mlm 

ti*ees,  in  whidi  they  ieiautii^  tJL>3iJMb»te  Imt  a  dM^n  nf/MJt, 

and  were  at  the  last  crnesi  w  a(^  Cmt  «mI^.»  li^  ^  4it&^^Usfi^ 

flighty  in  wkidi  they  »«!r^  pjnn^  vn  ^m^  «jm..     Iu  u*  i^m 

suitt  Pedro  de  Laai^^  ^ri^^  «»  uj^^jjIpij^  iv  1  faMJ^M/  4i-  lU^ 

buquerqae,  bcsn^  affatratf^  b^.Ai.  ou^   ivA,  »«»  aUm'iu^  Vk 

three  najrres  all  at  onoe*    ^>u!:  i/  tMa*  ^^.  tf  ku»  ^iA^m  ^UyJu 

hit  Pedro  on  his  br<awsyaftfe»  Uii  i»JU#</ir  uu'C^  «««mj  >  asu 

whidi  Pedro  levefled  Li»  f^M^u*:  aut  4ii#v'.  «»«i«'  ^^4.^'.     J  ur  «« 

cond  nayre  he  Clurwi^  ^iy^  ^   -M^A^^f   m^^  ,     7««i  Uhu4 

najrre  wocmded  hica  ki  Xl^.  #-^  aiu<  *  »>«-«i|/<>«.  4«aCu:  *.  >^/4^.yv^ 

and  then  ecdearoorfd  u^ruju  4»»>^;^  ^/-^   y^i^u,  mJ^u;  I^m^ 

with  hi^  sword*     On  dbe  e^^ru^  v  Ji^r  y^'  W  ^-'i^^'^.  I'^-^iA:^ 

GO  divided  hi»  Ibrcaa  ii4c^  ti^^^t;  wx1a>,  >4^  ^^  4^>  u.  i''##M^. 

guesef  and  the  third  tumaiy^^d  ^  Mi;-  <<(»  li^  u^  m^^  r>/i  vl  4i« 

nyab  of  Codno,  and  joardL^  at  ^^ar  ti«*  «»4a/;  |;iw«C4^M^ 

and  bnminig   dbe  to^wns   aM!   oiiii^x   t^^U^^^^    #4..^a*<mmm4v 

VVhds 

1  Thif  teoBB  to  be  tke  iifaad  saaaid  ViMf^^yi.  ^^  ^  i/^4rwM  r.-jtfLt<-. 
£. 

s  Thm  I  mOnminA  tke es;MM«.  a  liAiito  usjltalsa  W  ^/#i^ 
aeda,  ^  Ftctf  were  snnsd  wMk 
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While  thus  employed^  a  considerable  number  of  pamws  ar« 
riTed  With  rciniorcoments  from  Calicut,  tironi  whicn  a  powers 
6a\  body  oft'  nayr^s  hiiided  in  that  part  of  the  island  where 
Duarte  Fachiico  bqipened  to  be  posted  wiih  a  very  infisrior 
force,  and  had  assuredly  destroyeii  him  and  his  men,  but 
that  Francisco  dc  Albuquerque  came  very  op{x>rtunely  to  his 
aid.  Finding  greater  resistance  than  he  expected,  and  fear- 
ing lest  the  caymal  might  attack  him  in  tlie  rear,  while  en* 
gaged  in  iront  with  tlie  nayres  of  Calicut,  Francisco  detach- 
ed a  |>art  of  his  troops  under  Nicholas  Coello,  assisted  by 
Antonio  del  Campo  and  Pedro  de  Tayd* ,  to  assault  the  re- 
sidence of  the  caymal,  who  was  slain  bravely  fighting  in  its 


que 

Calicut,  and  forced  tlicm  to  take  refuge  on  board  their  pa- 
raws,  leaving  many  of  their  men  slain  and  wounded  on  the 
shore.  After  thih  signal  victory,  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  three  thous«uul  nayres  lielonging  to  the  caymal  and 
many  of  those  from  Calicut  were  slain,  Franciaco  de  Albu-p 
qui*rque  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  several  of 
his  oftiicers  who  had  signalized  tbcmsflves  on  the  occasion. 
He  then  wasted  the  \^  hole  island  with  fire  and  sword. 

Francisco  determined  in  the  next  place,  to  attack  the  coun- 
try of  the  lord  of  Ili^pelim,  tor  which  purpose  he  departed 
with  his  troops  by  ii'atcr  from  Coehin,  and  reached  a  town 
in  that  ti?rritory,  four  leagues  from  Cochin,  about  eight 
o'clock  next  morning.  Near  two  thousand  najTes,  five  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  beach  of  the  isle  of  llopolim  to  repel  this  at- 
tack ;  but  were  soon  forced  by  our  ordnance  to  retire  into  a 
£t)ve  of  palms,  on  which  Francisco  landed  with  his  troops, 
e  van  being  led  by  Nicholas  Coello.  The  enemy  resisted 
for  some  time  under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and  wounded 
some  of  our  people  $  but  were  at  length  forced  to  take  to 
flight,  after  losing  a  gootl  many  of  their  men,  who  were  shot 
by  our  cross-bows  and  calivers  ^.  Our  troops  followed  the 
nayres,  who  took  refuge  in  the  towns  of  the  island,  in  which 
much  greater  slaughter  was  made  of  the  enemy  than  in  the 
field,  as  they  were  crowded  together  and  more  exposed  to 

our 

3  Caiiver  i«  the  old  name  of  the  matchlock  or  carabine,  the  precursor  of 
the  modem  firelock  or  musket. — ^£. 
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our  shot.     On  takin^r  ]^5session  of  the  town.  Franc wco  gnve 
it  up  to  be  plundered  by  the  nayre^  of  Cochin,  who  fiHsistcd 
him  on  thi-  expedition,   that  they  might  not  ronnidrr  fho 
conduct  of  the  Portuguese  on  this  occasion  proccecJcd  from 
any  iiiclin-ition  for  plundering  the  country,  but  from  a  dcmire  to 
revenge  the  injuries  which  had  Ix-cn  done  to  their  own  rmah. 
On  his  return  from  this  victory,  Francisco  was  joyfully 
received  bv  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  who  desirefl  him  to  di*MiAt 
from  any  farther  i  i^mti'in^  against  the  enemy,  a«  he  consi- 
dered himself  suificientiy  revenged.     But  Francisco  rrfpimt- 
cd  his  permi>?ion  to  continue  the  war,  as  he  wa^  Atill  unsatis- 
fied till  he  had  take:;  esFectunl  vengeance  on  the  zamorin,  and 
accounted  it  no  trouoie  to  ff^'ht  in  the  v.-rvice  c>f  the  rajah. 
He  seized,  however,  thv  pr'j^fmt  rijripfirtunity  of  thf  high  fa- 
vour in  which  he  stocti  ~;:h  the  ryah,  V*  yJirit  pf-rmiMion 
for  constructiiur  ^  ••'rt  f-.r.  Cochin,  for  the  prnt/T.tion  of  th#: 
Portuguese  feictijrT  dirin^  the  ar/s^-.-nce  of  the  nhifys.     This 
request  was  \v:-::£.<i.v:::/:  corr.:.;ir-f]   with ;  the  rajah  even  of- 
fered to  be  at  th^  =0'^  .:rt:ir/t:,  \rA  Franci^>'>  lo«»t  na  time  in 
proceeding  to  coasci-ict  '.r.r:  '.rrjtnfl'^d  fort.     A-;  there  were 
neither  stones,  lim:-,  .:  :  -.i*v;  '.o  "r^:  nrrjciir^l.  It  was  nere«*- 
saiy  to  build  the  CT--r,.t-  r!  *.  .vrr;  ^hich  tJ-ie  rajah   onlererl 
to  be  immediately  cr:^..:i^:  xi-  v..*  Zt^ir^'^^  and  broughf  to 
the  spot  appointefi,  -vr. .'•:-.  i  b*  '/.rjvr  Vi  rl-yr  riv^  nide,  u<  h^t 
adapted  for  resiatlr^  'j:k  i.--!.^*.   '.r  r.v  f-a.ir.iit  fl#'r*  in  any 
fixture  attempt  agai.-.-it  C'-r.   ..-.     T.-   r^ah  vmf  iik^-wicw*  a 
great  number  of  hl.i  -^.j.r,-.- "..    -t.-^  %ri   rh^  'jvorlc ;  Kuying 
that  our  people  had  i.risi..-r  -.i*^  -•  -Vi/-  v*  'Jo  in  \\\f  #if|»#T.i- 
tions  of  the  war :  B»i*  F.'i.'.'' /»^.'.   '/,"' ".".;k;vJ/«f!  ''♦»ir  fi**'!^/!*"  t/» 
work  in  construct  In*;.-  '.:*•   "'v-.-..v«r...r^.  •r.rr  tV^ir»/|»fior)4  r,f 
which  were  laid  on  t..*^  ^-.'-  **•-,':   -^^^    y/;.     'JV    inh^hi- 
tants  of  Cochin  wero  j.-".r    -/-rt  ir  -.  /•   -i./.T'^n^A  w.fri  vhi/h 
our  people  laboured  ar  v.>.   v-^r*/.  •  -  -^  •a^t'   mfyt*  m,  -u/h 
men  in  the  world,  3r  t*Vj  f>-*  ^  -.  .-   yy/i  «.*  -..i  if»mt/M. 

On  the  30th  ^5er.c■^.■.v^r.  -!  ;-    .*-.    -»//.•  v,^  ^/fffirA'-r^A 
meat  of  the  fort,  Aicjtv^.  1«*    '  .t^ir.'^-".*^  ^rf  itt\  m\%\%  Km 
shipe  at  Cochin^  havin^r  v^-r.  v-rvr-'-ri  ^''.  •  -»  i'^vju/p  ^^t  jf^t^rt* 
slomisand  contrary  wirwl-^  -*?  "^vi^f  r  »i»  '  4    -.^t*  <»,>h  hirft 
in  excellent  health,     irvrx'-iir.  »--    --,*''.  y/ .«//;  ..♦  K.^  ,*f 
rival;  and  a  portion  of  -r.**  >,»^ 
ly  arrived,  it  was  S(or,r.  ^su^-'f^ 
this  castle  was  as  stronsr  vrt*, 
wnstructed  of  stone  ^nrf  .»m^. 
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each  fiue  being  eighteen  yards,  with  bolwaiks  or  baatioiis  wX 
each  corner  mounted  with  ordnance.  The  walls  were  made 
of  two  rows  of  palm  trees  and  other  strong  timber^  firmlj 
aet  in  the  gnmnd,  and  bound  together  with  iron  hoops  and 
laige  nails,  the  space  between  the  two  row?*  of  timber  being 
rammed  fiili  of  earth  and  sand,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  always  full  of  water  \  The  day  after  this  fort  was 
finished,  which  was  named  Manuel  in  honour  of  the  king  of 
Portagal,  the  captain-generul  with  all  his  people  made  a  so« 
lemn  procession,  in  which  the  vicar  of  the  fort  bore  the  cm* 
dfix  under  a  canopy  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  fleetf 
preceded  fa^  trumpets  and  other  instruments  of  music.  The 
fort  wah  solemnly  blessed,  and  consecrated  by  the  celebration 
of  mass ;  after  which  friar  Gaston  preached  a  aermmi,  in 
which  hie  exhorted  his  hearers  to  be  thankful  to  God,  who 
had  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  western  kingdom 
of  Portugal  to  omstruct  a  fortress  in  this  distant  region,  a» 
mong  so  many  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  expressed 
a  hope  that  this  m^t  be  the  forerunner  of  many  other  e»* 
tablishments  of  a  similar  nature,  to  the  advancement  of  the 
true  rdigion  among  the  heathen,  and  the  glory  of  PortugaL 
He  likewise  desired  his  hearers  to  keep  always  in  mind  die 
high  obligations  they  owed  to  the  rajah  for  the  good  service 
he  had  roidered  to  the  kinc  of  Portugal  on  thu  occasion, 
A  fiiiihful  report  was  carriedto  the  ngJui  of  this  part  of  the 
discourse,  who  was  much  gratified,  and  gave  thanks  far  the 
same  to  the  two  generals. 

After  completing  the  fort,  the  Portuguese  renewed  the 
war,  and  made  an  attack  on  two  towns  befonging  to  the  lord 
of  Repelim  on  the  coast,  about  five  leagues  firom  Cochin,  hav>* 
ing  learned  fix>m  spies  that  th^  were  out  slightly  garrisoned. 
On  this  expedition  the  generals  took  a  boay  of  seven  Inui* 
dred  men,  and  departing  from  Cochin  about  two  hours  be- 
fore day,  they  arrived  at  their  destination  about  nine  o'dock 
next  morning.  These  towns  had  a  population  of  six  thou* 
sand  people,  besides  children,  and  were  only  defended  by 
three  hundred  najrres,  all  bowmen.  Alonso  de  Albuquerque 
with  part  of  the  forces  landed  at  the  nearest  town,  ana  Fran- 
cisco with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  at  the  odier,  which 

was 

^  4  A  very  ordinary  prtctution  m  India,  to  fusrd  the  psssa^e  of  the  wet 
ditch  in  fintified  placet,  both  apunst  desotion  and  turprise,  »  by  keeping 
numbers  of  crocodilet  in  ths  water,— £. 
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was  only  about  a  canncHi-sIiot  dktant  from  Ibe  finrner*  In 
the*  fint  town  the  onemy  was  completeiy  tivprisecl  and  nm 
away,  nnd  the  place  was  set  on  fire  witnont  resistanee.  On 
seeing  the  people  nm  away,  our  men  pursued  and  slew  many 
of  th^'  fiiffitives,  and  when  wearied  of  the  pursuit  they  plun* 
dered  and  destroyed  the  country.  In  the  mean  time  the  a^ 
larm  was  qiread  over  the  neighbourhood,  and  about  MOO 
nayres  assembled,  who  made  an  attack  upon  our  men  as  tbcy 
were  embarking,  so  that  they  were  in  great  danger :  ik 
particular,  Duarte  Pacheoo,  not  being  aUe  to  find  his  boat 
in  the  place  where  he  hail  left  it,  was  ckwely  pursued  i  and 
though  he  and  his  company  defended  themsdvea  vaiianttyf 
and  killed  many  of  the  enemy,  eight  of  his  men  were  wound* 
ed  with  arrows.  So  simerior  was  the  number  of  die  enemy 
on  this  occasion,  that  Facheco  and  his  men  had  assuredly 
been  all  slain,  if  the  rest  of  the  troops  had  not  aMin  landed 
to  his  rescue ;  on  which  the  enemy  lost  heart  and  run  away, 
leaving  the  fidd  of  battle  strewed  over  with  dieir  slain.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  nayres,  our  men  set  fire  to  fifteai  po- 
raws»  wfaidi  were  drawn  uf  on  the  beach,  and  carried  awwf 
seven  wfaidi  were  afloat. 

The  lord  of  Repelim  was  mndi  grieved  at  the  destmctien 
of  his  towns ;  and  being  afraid  of  our  people  making  an  at- 
tack on  another  about  a  league  fiurther  up  the  river,  he  sent 
a  strong  detachment  of  Us  nayres  fer  its  securi^.  The  ge* 
nerab,  however,  resolved  to  follow  iq)  their  victory,  and  to 
do  all  the  evil  in  their  power  to  the  territories  of  this  losd* 
For  this  purpo<te,  after  allowing  their  men  some  time  fixr 
rest,  they  departed  about  midni^t,  whOe  it  was  stiH  so  dark 
that  they  could  not  see  each  other  in  the  boats,  expecting  to 
come  upon  their  enemies  by  surprise  by  dawn  of  nexX  mofw 
ning.  The  boats  in  which  Akmso  de  Albuquerque  and  his 
partf  were  embarked  got  considerably  a-head  of  the  rest^ 
and  arrived  at  the  town  which  it  was  intended  to  attack  # 
good  while  before  day.  Weary  of  waiting  for  the  rest,  he 
Smded  his  men,  and  gave  orders  to  set  the  town  on  fire.  At 
first  they  were  successful  in  this  rash  enterprise,  as  the  ordi- 
naiy  inhabitants  were  a  cowardty  unarmed  pecple.  But  th* 
^unrison  of  above  two  thousand  nayres,  having  assembled  on 
me  alarm,  attacked  Alonso  and  bis  men  with  great  fury  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  to  their  boats,  afler  kuling  one  man 
and  wounding  several  others  of  the  party,  which  onbf  coH" 
sisted  originaBy  of  forty  men.    Alonso  and  his  soldiers  would 

not 
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not  have  been  able  to  make  eood  their  retreat,  if  the  aailorB 
wlio  remained  in  charge  of  the  boats  had  not  fired  off  a  fid» 
con  ^,  or  small  piece  of  ordnance,  on  which  the  nayret  gave 
over  the  pursuit  By  this  time  day  broke,  and  Francisco  de 
Alimquerque  approached  with  the  rest  of  the  hoaHts  |  and 
seeing  the  perik>U9  situation  of  Alonso,  he  commanded  the 
ordnance  in  the  boats  to  be  pkycni  off  ttgainsd  the  enemy, 
on  which  they  fled  from  the  shore.  At  this  time  Pache- 
oo,  who  was  somewhat  astern  of  the  rest,  observed  a  great 
number  of  armed  nayres  marching  along  a  narrow  passage 
to  reinforce  the  others  at  the  town  ;  and  brought  his-  boat  so 
|iear  the  pass,  that  he  completely  stopt  their  passage  that 
way.  The  whole  of  our  men  were  now  landed,  and  soon 
ccmstrained  the  enemy  to  take  flight  with  considerable  loss  9 
after  which  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  but  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  pursue  the  runaways,  as  they  were  not  acqnaintod 
with  the  country* 

.  After  this  exploit,  Duarte  Pacheco  and  Pedfo  de  Tayde 
went  with  their  divisions  to  destroy  another  town  at  aome 
distance,  in  their  way  towards  which  they  fought  and  defeat- 
ed eighteen  paraws  belonging  to  the  zamorin,  and  then  set 
the  town  on  fire.    From  thence  they  stood  over  to  the  island 

oi 

5  A  ^con  or  faulcon  is  described  as  a  small  cannon  of  two  pound  shot^ 
The  followiqg  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Enelish  ordnance>  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Monsons  Naval  Tracts,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  theHrst, 
is  given  in  Churchills  Collection,  Vol.  III.  p.  305.  I  suspect  the  wnght  of 
the  basiliskj  marked  400  pounds  in  this  list,  may  be  a  typographical  error 
for  4000. — E^ 
Names. 

Cannon-royal 

Cannon 

Cannon-serpentine 

Bastard  cannon 

Demi-cannon 

Cannon-petro 

Culverin 

Basilisk 

Demi<ulverin 

Bastard  culverin 

Sacar 

Minion 
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Falconet 

Serpentine 

Ribanet 
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of  CambdUm^  tbe  caymal  of  which  was  an  enemy  of  tho  Co- 
chin  nuaht  where  they  debtroyed  a  large  Um'n*  From  that 
pkce,  iradieoo  went  with  five  armed  paraws  of  Cochin  to 
bum  another  town,  where  he  met  mith  confriderable  revitt^ 
anoe,  and  dew  a  great  number  of  the  enemy^  Keven  of  his 
own  people  being  wounded.  After  netting  the  town  on  fire^ 
he  retired  towards  Cochin,  and  was  forced  to  fight  with  thir- 
teen aimed  paran  of  Cahcot,  which  he  defeated  with  the  as* 
ffiirfapcy  of  Pedro  de  Tayde  and  Antonio  del  Campo,  who 
fimunatdy  joined  him  in  this  emergency.  On  their  (Jefeat^ 
the  Calicut  paraws  retir»l  into  a  ct^A,^  where  one  iA  them 
ran  aground  and  wu  taken  by  Padwco  \  Uit  our  men  Ijeing 
worn  out  with  hard  i&viae,  vere  unable  to  pursue  the  rrst^ 
and  returned  to  Cochi:^.  On  receiving  an  account  of  then* 
transactioiis,  the  n^ah  w^a  much  frdiiiwd  with  ^\h  r«r«-enge 
whidi  had  beoi  taiuii  oc  LI»  enen^ieii,  anr]  rtfp»ef^d  ^4  imt 
generak  to  diimfglTtae  d^ie  s^jlt,  u^  -miaicii^  ^iowcter,  they  wera 
by  no  means  iDc£D«L 

Oi  account  of  the  war,  no  pepper  was  Ijirrjnf^d  fror/i  the 
oountiy  to  sci  at  dke  CKSory  ia  C^jtiMf  Miihfff  clar^l  the 
merdiants  to  go  esu  in  «»rch  oc  duK  Cixafn/j^ityy  'ttr^m$afU 
that  the  ftaorr  had  fxuj  :>»&  ar>w^  t/>  prr^ne^,  V/i  l^har^  ^^ 
and  the  fiKlor  rcqaescec:  niie  ^jfxi)^.  u>  g^fp  irri  r^.»Ji>  ^A  yf^ftm 
in^hich  was  to  be  procured  ic  <l  p<uu%  a«'jM-it  f>\:^,  yi lif/it/ « (ff0§f§ 
Cochin*  For  di»  wszta^  :h^  t^o  ^m^am  a/^S  jtrit  tU^i/ 
captains  set  out  finoui  Gviiir.  irk^liv  r.-^if^  r>.^  flMir  »/»f/7.- 
lions  might  not  be  duix>*7i»r^  '«^  -Vv^Ti^A;,  ^M  fi^^  «;#y 
Pacheoo  dotroyed  a  wiuue  i*<iaiul,  ^  «i;u*li  r./*  >.  <//rr  ri^f/nUt 
six  thonwnd  oif  the  enemy  -v  r:i  aw  'Vv:\  ^y/rciVMi\^  ^'***J*  *"^' 
the  two  gcncrab  pnc  diirry^vi;'  ^;*v%-4  v,  tUyU^.r.  Kva-j  \\%\u 
Padieco  and  del  Cunpc  i«9ic«v>y^  i  \vjrn  ^^.  v^/^  ^M»Ufi^it^ 
where  they  ddieaced  c*'->  z:\f,KfjMt',  .  :#y/iHi  ,avm4'/  /  vVifit 
were  dain,  withoac  :uiy  .Ois  <ui  ^K^rr  «*<>.  A:V/.  •  ">«»«<,  rh/w 
generals  sent  on  the  ^a^'  iye  r^\<»  •>'yr/^)'>  A-lf^-  *.  ^  ^  •«.«>/{  4i>/|» 

VOL.  II*  'r  jr  .«••<:•  If  »/{f/A 

of  pqiper  and  oriier  ciiiniiM4irif»  -Im*  iifM4l  nM    ;«"  '»'^f    .'t^***       m^^  ^^ 
mcr  couiatmg  of  rfarw,  inrt  -h**  arti-r  -^^  .jvit  n"!  »  -^M   ,*•■  i'*       f  •••  »• 
cutis  nid Co  wogii  .1^  pmuiii '«v«vffyVtfyM     0.'M#-rf'»"»!*'  '••'    •n«fiu.    i/iKf# 
»  equal  to  I6tj  and  the  lar^rr  -«v  »-f-'  Xa^a^*^*    •...#'.       •.   J».v  Tf  m«v  m« 
.in  the  praeac  workof  Ctftan^ft,  ?r/v> -i»*»v*'     -•   -'M   -r  -rii-t     /.  ^^  .,|.;«i. 
talsfi  wlucii  vottldsuk^  the    vihar    J^  '^^'- i  -»i   '»   •••-  /  /  #«  »»'/ik*"' 


7  This  ii  a  medet  ot  iiark  of   c**-.^  -i.;/^:  *  .    m-»v.    ,  /,f  .^,   ^^  ^^'^ '»■ 
coast— £. 
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merchandize  as  was  meant  to  be  given  in  esccliange ;  and  for 
its  protection  Pacheco  and  three  other  captains  accompanied 
it  with  two  hundred  men,  and  five  hundred  Cochin  paraws  \ 
In  passing  a  narrow  strait  or  river,  our  people  were  assailed 
from  the  hanks  bj  a  vast  number  of  the  natives  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  but  were  defended  by  their  targets,  which 
were  fixed  on  the  gmiwales  of  their  boats.     Leaving  one  of 
his  captains    with  fifty  Portuguese  to    protect  the    tony^ 
Pacheco  with  tlie  other  two  ciiptains  and  the  troops  belong* 
ing  to  the  rajah,  made  towards  the  shore,  firing  ofi^  his  fiu- 
cons  against  the  enemy,  whom  he  forced  to  quit  the  shore 
with  much  loss ;  after  which  he  landed  with  his  troops,  mosi 
of  whom  were  armed  with  hand-gims.     The  enemy,  who 
were  full  two  thousand  strong,  resisted  for  a  quarter  of  an^ 
hour,  but  at  length  took  to  flight  after  having  many  slain* 
Pacheco  pursued  them  to  a  village,  where  the  fugitives  ral- 
lied and  were  joined  by  many  nay  res,  insomuch  that  they 
now  amounted  to  six  thousand  men,  and  our  people  were  in 
great  jeopardy,  as  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  surround  them, 
and  to  intercept  their  return  to  the  boats.     But  our  men  de^ 
fended  themselves  manfully,  and  fought  their  way  back  to 
the  shore,  where  the  natives  divided  on  each  hand,  being  a« 
fraid  of  the  shot  of  the  falcons,  which  slew  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  our  men  re-embarked  without  having  a  single 
man  killed  or  wounded. 

The  zamorin  was  much  displeased  at  the  successes  of  our 
people  against  his  confederates,  and  by  the  loss  of  many  oT 
his  paraws  in  these  several  actions,  and  was  even  afiraid  lest 
the  Portugese  might  eventually  dispossess  him  of  his  domi-« 
nions.  He  used  every  exertion  therefore  to  prevent  us  firom 
procuring  pepper,  being  in  hopes,  if  our  ships  were  con- 
strained to  return  to  Portugal  without  loading,  that  they 
would  come  no  more  back  to  India.  He  used  his  influence 
therefore  even  with  the  merchants  of  Cochin  to  refuse  sup- 
plying pepper  to  our  ships,  which  they  did  so  effectually,  un- 
der pretence  of  the  war,  that,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the 
rajah,  and  notwithstanding  liigh  offers  of  reward  from  Fran- 
cisco de  Albuquerque,  the  factory  had  only  been  able  to  pro- 
cure 1200  quintals  or  4000  bahars  ^  of  pepper ;  and  evea 

that 

8  Such  is  the  expression  of  Lichefild ;  which  I  suspect  ought  to  have 
been  500  nayres  of  Cochin  in  paraws. — £. 

f)  The  quantity  in  the  text  is  probably  exaggerated  considerably,  as  only 
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apostle  St  ^rhomasy  who  came  here  to  preach  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  made  many  converts  both  among  the  idolaters  and 
others,  who  have  handed  down  the  Christian  belief  from  ge* 
neration  to  generation,  so  thnt  tliere  are  at  least  twelve  thou- 
fland  iiunilies  of  Christians  scatterdd  abroad  in  the  country,  In 
which  they  have  churches  in  many  places.  The  king  who  then 
ruled  in  Coulan,  l)eing  much  dis)>lea8ed  at  the  numbers  of 
liis  subjects  who  were  converted  to  Christianty,  banished  St 
Thomas  from  his  dominions,  who  then  went  to  a  city  caOed 
Malapur  or  Meliapour,  on  the  coast  of  the  dominions  of 
Narsinga,  and  was  followed  by  the  Christians  of  Coulan, 
and  even  by  many  of  the  idohiters.  He  is  said  to  have  re* 
tired  into  a  solitude  in  the  mountains,  where  he  died,  aoofd 
whence  his  body  was  removed  for  interment  in  a  vault  of  the 
church  he  hod  built  at  Coulan.  This  church  is  now  desert* 
ed  and  entirely  overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  is  kept 
by  a  poor  Moorish  zealot,  who  subsists  on  alms  which  he  re* 
ceives  from  Christian  pilgrims,  and  even  some  of  the  idola* 
ters  give  alms  at  this  tomu. 

On  the  arrival  of  Alonso  dc  Albuquerque  at  the  harbour 
of  Coulan,  the  governors  of  the  city  came  on  board  to  visit 
him,  and  settleil  a  treaty  with  him,  in  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  we  were  to  have  a  factorj'  in  the  city,  and  that  they 
should  provide  a  loading  with  all  possible  dispatch  for  the 
three  ships  he  had  dong  with  him.  While  one  of  his  ships 
was  taking  in  a  lading  in  the  harbour,  the  other  two  always 
kept  out  at  sea  watching  all  ships  that  passed,  and  obliging 
every  one  tliey  could  descry  to  come  and  give  an  account  of 
themselves  to  Albuquonjue  as  cnptain-general  under  the  king 
of  Portugal.  He  offered  no  injury  to  any  of  these,  unless 
to  such  as  belonged  to  the  Moors  of  the  Red  Sea,  all  of 
which  that  fell  in  his  waj  were  first  ))Iundered  and  then 
burnt,  in  revenge  for  the  injuries  they  had  done  fo  the  Por- 
tuguese. When  the  house  for  the  factor}'  was  finished,  and 
the  ships  laden,  Alonso  left  there  Antonio  de  Sala  as  factor, 
with  two  clerks,  llodrigo  Aranso  and  Lopo  Kabelo,  an  in- 
teqn-cter  named  Medera,  and  two  friars  to  serve  as  chap* 
lains,  together  with  other  assistants,  being  twenty  in  all ;  af- 
ter which  he  returned  to  Cochin. 

About  this  tin)o  Francisco  de  Albuquerque  received  a  mes^ 
sage  from  Cosehequin^  a  fi'iendly  Moor  of  Calicut  who  has 
been  formerly  nientioned,  giving  him  notice  tliat  the  zamo- 
rin  was  determined  to  make  another  attack  on  Cochin  so 

soon 
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CO  was  accordingly  left  at  Cochin  with  his  own  ship  and  two 
caravels  commanded  by  Pedro  Raphael  and  Diego  Pcrez» 
and  a  pinnace,  with  ninety  men  in  ticalth  besides  others  who 
were  sick  '^.     As  much  ordnance  and  ammunition  was  like* 
wise  given  him  as  could  possibly  be  spared  from  the  home- 
ward bound  ships.     All  these  things  being  settled,  Francisco 
de  Albuquerque  sailed  for  Cananor,  where  he  proposed  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  liberty  of  Rodrigo  Reynel  and  the 
others  who  were  at  Calicut.     But  the  zaniorin  sent  him  word 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  take  this  person  away,  who 
was  desirous  of  remaining  in  India ;  and  if  the  captain-general 
woiUd  remain  he  should  have  the  ])epix^  which  was  promis* 
ed'^     At  this  time  Alonso  de  Albuquerque  returned  from 
Coulan,  and  joined  Francisco  at  Cananor  j  and  a  letter  was 
brought  from  RodriTO  Reynel,  giving  information  that  the 
zamorin  was  certainly  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Cochin,  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  ships  should  leave  the 
coast;  and  that  his  only  intention  in  making  an  ofler  of 
pepper  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  burning  the 
ships  which  were  then  in  the  harbour  of  Calicut. 

All  matters  being  arranged,  the  Portuguese  fleet  sailed 
from  Cunanor  on  the  31st  of  January  1504.  Alonso  de  Al- 
buquerque and  Antonio  del  Campo  came  to  Lisbon  on  the 
23(1  of  August,  and  presented  to  the  king  400  weight  of  seed 
pearls,  which  are  called  Alhofer  or  Bagges^  144  pound  weight 
of  great  pearls,  and  eight  of  the  oysters  from  which  the 
pearls  are  procured  '^.  He  gave  likewise  to  the  king  a  dia^* 
mond  us  big  as  a  large  bcnn,  and  many  other  jewels;  and 
two  Persian  horses  of  wonderful  swiftness.  Francisco  de 
Albuquerque  and  Nicholas  CocUo,  who  left  Cananor  some 
time  after  A  louiro,  were  cast  away  on  the  voyage  and  never 
more  heard  of.  Pedro  de  Tayde  was  driven  to  Quilooi 
where  his  ship  was  lost  on  the  bar  and  most  of  his  men 
drowned.     From  Quiloa  he  went  to  Mozambique  in  a  zam^ 

bucco^ 

12  According  to  Astley,  his  whole  force  consisted  of  110  men.  Vol.  I.  p. 

55, 

1 3  This  ?tory  of  Reynel  and  the  pepper  promised  by  the  zamorin,  is  so 
confusedly  told  in  Lichefild's  translation  of  Castaneda,  as  to  be  altogether 
unintelligible. — £. 

14  In  Astley  the  weight  of  the  large  pearls  is  reduced  to  40  pounds.    E« 
vcn  with  that  correction,  the  immense  quantity  of  pearls  in  the  ^ext  is  quke 
incredible.    There  must  be  some  error  in  the  denomination)  but  which  wo 
•uip  unable  to  correct. —£. 
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bucco^  where  he  aft^arwards  died  $  but  left  a  letter  in  which  he 
gave  a  particular  account  of  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  India, 
i¥hich  he  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  first  captain  who 
might  put  in  there  from  Portugal  '^« 

Antonio  de  Saldanna,  the  last  of  the  three  commanders 
who  were  sent  to  cruise  in  the  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  having 
lost  Di^o  Fernandez  Peteira,  came  to  anchor  at  a  place  cal- 
led St  Thomas,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope» 
which  was  made  &mous  by  the  name  of  Aquada  del  Scddati'' 
na^  or  Saldannas  watering-place,  on  account  of  his  havhig 
lost  several  of  his  men  there  in  endeavouring  to  land.     At 
this  time  Ruy  Lorenzo  was  parted  from  .him  in  a  storm  which 
drove  him  to  Mozambique,  whence  he  held  on  his  course  for 
Quiloa,  where  he  took  some  small  prizes.     Being  ambitious 
to  distinguish  himself,  he  went  to  the  island  of  Zanzibar^ 
twenty  l^gues  short  of  Mombasa,  where  he  took  twenty 
jsmall  vessels.     After  this  he  appeared  before  the  town  of 
Mombasa,  the  king  of  which  place  sent  out  a  number  of  arm- 
ed almadias  or  paraws  to  take  his  ship :  But  Lorenzo  armed 
his  long  boat  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men,  which  took  four  of 
the  almadias  and  killed  a  great  many  of  the  Moors.     Tiio 
king  sent  an  army  of  4000  men  to  tlie  shore  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son,  who  was  killed  with  some  others  at  the  first 
volley ;  on  which  one  of  the  Moors  ran  out  from  the  ranks 
with  a  flag  of  the  Portuguese  arms,  craving  a  parley.     Peace 
was  soon  concluded,  by  which  tlie  king  agreed  to  pav  100 
tneticals  of  gold  yearly  as  a  tribute  to  the  king  of  rortUr 
gal  '^ 

From  Mombasa,  Lorenzo  sailed  for  Melinda,  the  king  of 
which  place  was  much  oppressed  by  him  of  Mombasa,  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  Portuguese.  On  his  way 
he  took  two  ships  and  three  small  vessels  called  zamlmccoi^  in 
which  were  twelve  magistrates  of  Brava,  who  submitted  their 
city  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  engaged  to  give  500  meti* 
cals  of  yearly  tribute.     On  his  arrival  at  Melinda,  he  found 

that 

15  The  remainder  of  this  sect'ion  is  Uken  from  Astley,  I.  -56,  being  there 
appended  to  the  abridgement  of  the  voyage  of  the  Albuauer^ues.  It 
is  an  isolated  incident,  having  no  apparent  connection  with  the  history  in 
the  text,  yet  seemed  proper  to  be  prnerved  in  this  place* — £. 

16  Mombasa  beloneed  to  the  Portuguese  for  near  200  years.  In  1C9H  h 
was  very  easily  taken  by  the  Musket  Arabs^  who  put  twenty  Portuguese  to 

the  sword.— Aftlf  I.  56.  a. 
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that  a  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  kings  of  MeHnda 
and  Mombasa,  in  which  neither  could  claim  the  victory. 
Antonio  dc  Saldanna  likewise  arrived  at  Melinda  about  this 
time,  and  by  his  mediation  peace  was  restored  between  these 
princes.  Saldanna  and  Lorenzo  went  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  Sea,  where  they  defeated  some  Moors  at  the  is* 
buids  of  Kanakani  '  '^  beyond  Cape  Guardafii.     On  the  up- 

er  coast  of  Arabia,  they  burnt  one  ship  belonging  to  the 
oors  which  was  Inden  with  frankincense,  and  they  drove 
another  on  shorq  which  carried  9.  number  of  pilgrims  for 
Mecca^ 


Section  VIII. 

Tramactions  of  the  Poiiiiguese  in  India  under  Duarte 
Pacheco^  Jroni  the  departure  of  Alonso  and  Francisco  de 
Albuquerque  in  January  1504-,  ////  the  arrival  of  Lope  Smt'^ 
rez  de  Menesis  'with  succours  in  September  qfthatt/earm 

After  the  departure  of  ^he  Albuquerques  from  Cananor, 
Duarte  Pacheco,  wl)o  was  left  with  the  command  in  India, 
remained  there  for  some  time  to  take  in  provisions,  bavins 
along  with  him  the  caravel  commanded  by  Pedro  Raphael, 
while  tlie  other  ship  of  his  small  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Diego  Perez,  was  repairing  at  Cochin.  Pacheco 
anchored  with  his  own  ship  off  the  harbour  of  Cananor,  and 
dispatched  Raphael  along  the  coast  to  oblige  all  ships  which 

?as.ed  that  way  to  come  to  Cananor  in  acknowledgment  of 
^achcco  as  captain-general  in  the  Indies.  Several  were 
brought  in  by  Raphael,  and  were  constrained  to  give  a  full 
account  from  whence  thej'  c^mc,  whither  bound,  and  what 
they  were  laden  with.  In  cose  of  their  containing  any  pep- 
per, more  especially  if  bound  for  Calicut,  he  used  to  take 
that  commodity  from  them  ;  and  cai  ried  his  command  with 
so  high  a  hand,  that  he  become  the  terror  of  these  seas. 
One  night  while  thus  at  anchor,  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships 
came  suddenly  to  the  anchoring-ground  where  he  lay,  which 

he 

17  No  islands  of  that  n;in^e  are  tp  be  found  on  ou^r  vn^ps,  TheishpicU 
of  Socotora^  Abdul  Kuri?^  and  los  ip»  Hermanas,  are  to^  the  eastwards  of 
Cape  Guardafu :  Chartan  Martan^  or  the  islands  of  Kuria  Muria^  are  a 
considerable  distance  N.  N,  £.  on  the  outer  or  oceanic  coast  of  Yemen.— £. 

...  ^T 
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he  suspected  to  have  been  sent  from  Calicut  on  purpose  to 
attack  him.  Considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  he 
immediately  slipped  his  cables,  not  having  time  to  weigh  an- 
chor, and  made  sail  to  gain  the  windward  of  tliis  fleet,  upon 
which  he  directly  commenced  firing.  They  were  mostly 
small  ships  laden  with  rice,  and  made  off  with  all  the  haste 
.  in  their  power,  though  some  of  them  ran  aground.  One  of 
the  vessels  of  this  fleet  was  a  large  ship  belonging  to  the 
Moors  of  Cananor,  having  nearly  400  men  on  board,  who 
resisted  for  some  time,  shooting  off  their  arrows,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  take  our  ship.  When  day  was  near  at  hand, 
.  and  after  having  nine  men  slain  in  the  action,  the  Moorish 
captain  at  length  submitted,  and  told  Pacheca  that  he  be- 
longed to  Cananor. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  manner,  Pacheco  made  sail 
for  Cochin,  and  in  the  passage  fell  in  with  several  ships  be- 
longing to  the  Moors,  taking  some,  and  burning  or  sinking 
others.  On  landing  at  the  fort  of  Cochin,  he  learnt  from 
the  factor  that  the  reports  of  the  zamorin  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  renewal  of  the  war,  were  jierfectly  true,  and  e- 
ven  that  the  Moorish  inhabitants  of  Cochin  were  adverse  to 
the  raja]i  for  having  taken  part  wilh  the  Portuguese  against 
^he  z^^orin.  Being  informed  likewise  that  the  Cochin  rajah 
was  in  great  fear  of  this  new  war,  he  went  next  day  tp  visit  him, 
carrying  all  his  boats  well  manned,  and  fenced  with  raised  sides 
of  boards  to  defend  his  men  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  likew^ise  furnished  with  ordnance,  and  all 
decorated  with  flags  and  streamers  in  a  gallant  manner,  hop* 
ing  thereby  to  inspire  confidence  in  Trimumpara,  who  was 
n^uch  dejected  at  die  small  force  which  bad  been  left  for  his 
defence.  In  a  conference  between  tliem,  the  rajah  said  to 
Pacheco,  that  the  Moors  asserted  he  was  left  in  the  Indies 
for  the.  sole  purpose  of  removing  the  merchandize  belonging 
to  the  Portuguese  in  the  factory  at  Cochin  to  Cananor  and 
.Coulan»  and  not  to  defend  him  against  tlie  power  of  the  za^ 
morin  j  which  he  was  even  disposed  to  think  were  true,  in 
consideration  of  the  smallness  of  the  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand. Pacheco  felt  indignant  at  the  suspicion  which  the 
rajah  entertained,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  he 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  Moors  out  of  enmity  to  the 
Portuguese,  assuring  him  that  be  would  faithfully  exert  him- 
self in  his  defence.  He  pointed  out  to  him  the  strength  of 
the  ni^tural  defences  of  Cochin,  which  were  all  narrow,  and 

defensible 
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defensble  therefore  by  a  ibw  valiont  men  against  any  number 
of  assailants.  The  rajah  was  greatly  relieved  by  thew  a»» 
surances,  and  Paclieco  went  to  visit  the  different  places  bw 
which  the  island  of  Cochin  might  be  assailed,  all  of  whin 
he  diligently  fortified,  more  eiq^ecially  the  ford,  which  he 
strengthened  widi  a  row  of  stakes,  both  to  prevent  the  ene- 
my from  wading  across,  and  to  hinder  any  of  their  Tesieli 
from  passing. 

In  the  moan  time  he  was  informed  by  letter  from  Rodrigo 
Keynel,  that  a  principal  Moor  in  Cochin,  in  concert  with 
several  odiers,  were  contriving  to  quit  that  city  $  and  had 
been  twice  secretly  at  Calicut  to  confer  with  the  zamorin  on 
this  subject.  Pacheco  was  a  good  deal  concerned  at  this  in* 
telligence,  and  proposed  to  the  rajah  to  have  this  Moor  exe* 
cnted  for  his  treasonable  intercourho  with  the  zamorin.  But 
Trimumpara  would  by  no  means  ccmscnt  to  this  measure  ;  say* 
ing  that  it  would  occasion  a  mutiny  among  the  Moors,  by 
whom  the  city  was  furnished  with  provisions  in  exchange 
for  goods,  and  he  thought  it  wore  b«.  tter  to  diss^nble  with 
them  all;  Pacheco  then  said  tliat  he  would  have  a  conference 
with  the  Moors,  meaning  to  use  policy  with  them,  since  the 
rajah  did  not  approve  of  violent  measures  ;  and  to  this  the 
rajali  consented,  giving  orders  to  his  naires  to  obey  the  oi^ 
fders  of  Piicheco.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Pacheco  went  to 
ithe  dwelling  of  this  chief  Moor,  named  Belinamacarj  close 
by  the  river,  taking  with  him  a  guard  of  his  own  men  well 
armed,  and  requested  tliat  person  to  send  for  some  other 
leading  men  among  the  Moors,  whom  he  named,  saying 
that  he  wished  to  consult  with  them  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  them  all.  When  they  were  all  assen^bled^  he 
made  them  a  speech  to  the  following  effect. 

*^  I  sent  for  you,  honest  merchants,  that  I  might  inform 
you  for  what  puqiose  I  remain  in  the  Indies.  It  is  reported 
by  some,  that  I   mean  only  t  o  remove  the  factory  and  the 

foods  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  to  Coulan  and  Cananor : 
lut  my  sole  purjxjse  is  to  defend  Cochin  against  the  zamo- 
rin, and  even  if  nccrssary  I  will  die  in  your  defence.  I  am 
rcjsolved  to  meet  him  ia  Cambalan,  by  which  way  it  is  said 
he  means  to  invade  }'ou  ;  and,  if  he  has  the  boldness  to  meet 
me,  I  hope  to  make  him  prisoner  and  to  ciirry  him  with  me 
into  Portugal.  I  am  informed  that  you  intend  to  go  away 
from  Cochin,  and  to  induce  the  rest  of^the  inhabitants  among 
whom  you  are  the  chiefs,  to  do  the  same  ;  but  I  am  astonish- 
ed 
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ed  men  of  your  wisdom  should  leave  the  country  in  which 
you  were  bom,  and  where  you  have  dwelt  so  many  years^ 
from  fear  of  vain  reports.  Such  conduct  were  even  disgrace- 
iul  for  women,  and  is  therefore  much  more  so  for  you  who 
are  men  of  wisdom  and  experience.  If  you  should  be  dis- 
posed to  remove  from  hence  when  you  shall  actually  be  in 
danger,  I  should  hardly  blame  you :  But  to  do  so  before 
that  danger  is  apparent,  and  even  before  a  single  battle  haa 
been  fought,  must  proceed  either  from  cowardice  or  treach* 
ery.  You  all  weU  know,  that  only  a  veiy  short  while  ago,  a 
very  small  number  of  our  Portuguese  cleteated  thousands  of 
Aose  same  enemies  who  now  threaten  to  invade  us.  You 
may  aUege  that  we  were  then  more  in  number  than  now, 
which  was  assuredly  the  case.  But  we  then  fought  in  the 
open  field,  where  numbers  were  necessary  ;  and  we  now  pro- 
pose only  to  fight  in  narrow  passes,  in  which  a  small  number 
will  suffice  as  well  as  a  multitude.  You  already  know  that  I 
can  fight,  as  it  is  I  who  have  done  the  greatest  injury  to  the 
enemy  in  the  late  war,  which  the  raiah  can  well  vouch.  As 
for  me  I  shall  never  yield,  and  I  have  more  to  lose,  being 
overcome,  than  any  of  you.  Put  your  trust  therefore  in  me 
and  my  troops,  and  remain  where  you  are  till  you  see  the 
event  of  our  defence.  Your  sovereign  remains  in  his  port, 
and  wherefore  should  you  go  away  r  I  and  the  Portuguese 
who  are  with  me,  remain  in  this  far  distant  country  to  de- 
fend your  king,  and  you  who  arc  his  natural  bom  subjects : 
Should  you  then  desert  him  and  your  country,  you  would 
disgrace  yourselves  and  dishonour  mc,  by  refusing  to  repose 
confidence  in  my  promise  to  defend  you  against  the  znmorin 
and  all  his  power,  were  it  ewen  greater  than  it  is.  Where- 
fore, I  strictly  enjoin  that  none  of  you  shall  remove  from 
Cochin,  and  I  swear  by  all  that  is  holy  in  our  faith,  that 
whoever  is  detected  in  the  attempt  shall  be  instantly  hanged. 
It  is  my  determined  purpose  to  remain  here,  »ncl  to  have 
the  port  strictly  watched  day  and  night  that  none  of  vou 
may  escape.  Lit  everj-  one  of  you,  therefore,  look  well  to 
his  conduct,  and  be  assured,  it  you  do  as  I  rc^quiro,  vou 
shall  have  me  for  your  friend  ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  Hhall  bo 
your  mortal  enemy,  and  shall  use  you  worne  even  than  the 


zamonn," 


The  Moors  endeavoured  to  clear  themselves  from  what 
had  been  alleged  against  them,  but  Pnchcco  would  not  listen 
lo  their  excuses,  and  departed  from  them  in  anger,  and  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  brought  his  ship  and  one  of  the  caravels  with  two 
boats,  wiiich  he  anchorcil  directly  opposite  the  city  of  Cochin, 
with  strict  charges  to  let  no  one  leave  the  city  by  water.  He 
likewise  appointed  a  number  of  paraws  to  cuaru  all  the  creeks 
and  rivers  around  tlie  city ;  and  ordered  every  boat  that 
could  trans]K>rt  men  or  goods  to  be  brought  every  night  un« 
der  the  guns  of  his  ships,  and  returned  to  tlieir  owners  in 
the  morning.  In  consequence  of  all  these  precautions,  the 
people  of  Cochin  were  so  much  afraid  of  him,  that  not  one 
of  the  Moors  or  Malabo  rs  dared  to  leave  the  city  without 
his  permission,  and  hcnccforwards  continued  quiet.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  cares,  Paclieco  used  to  make  nightly  in- 
vasions into  the  island  of  Kcpelini,  where  he  burnt  the  towns, 
slew  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  away  much  cattle  and  many 
paraws ;  on  which  account  the  Moors  of  Cochin,  astonished 
that  he  could  endure  so  much  fatigue,  gave  out  that  he  was 
the  devil. 

Mean  time  the  zamorin  collected  his  forces  in  the  ishmd  of 
Repcliro,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  lords  of  Tanor,  Bes« 
pur,  Kotugan,  Korin,  and  many  other  Malabar  chiefs,  mak- 
ing altogether  an  army  of  50,000  men.  Four  thousand  of 
these  were  appointed  to  serve  by  water,  in  280  vessels,  caOed 
parawSf  kattu^Sy  and  t<mj/s ;  with  382  pieces  of  cannon  in^ 
tended  to  batter  the  Portuguese  fort  at  Cochin ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  troops  were  appointed  to  force  a  passage  across  the 
ford  of  the  river,  under  the  command  of  Naubea  Daring, 
nephew  and  heir  to  the  zamorin,  and  Elankol,  the  lord  of 
Ilepelim '. 

Intelligence  of  all  this  was  conveyed  to  Cochin,  and  that 
the  zamorin  proposed  to  invade  that  city  by  the  straits  of 
Cambalan.  Kodrigo  Refuel,  who  sent  this  intelligence  by 
letter,  lay  then  very  sick  and  died  soon  ailer,  on  which  the 
zamorin  caused  all  his  goods  to  be  seized.  On  the  approach 
of  the  zamorin,  the  Moors  of  Cochin  would  very  willingly 
have  induced  tlie  inhabitants  to  run  away,  but  durst  not  ven- 
ture to  do  so  from  the  fear  they  were  in  of  Pacheco.  He,  on 
the  contrar}',  that  all  might  know  how  little  he  esteemed  the 
zamorin  and  all  his  power,  made  a  descent  one  night  on  one 
of  the  towns  of  Ilepelim,  to  which  he  set  fire.  But  on  the. 
coming  up  of  a  great  number  of  armed  naires,  he  was  forced 

to 

1  This  paragraph,  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  zamorin^  is  ftdded  t«. 
ihe  text  of  Castaneda  from  Astley,  Vol.  I.  p.  56, 


toretresrt  in  gmit  vlao^^er  to  his^  KxiCs^  hA\a^  tiw^  \M'hvi  ^¥m 

^vomided,  after  kiQtn^  ukI  wiHiiKtu^  ;!i  ^Hi^t  umuU^*  \n|^  ik^^ 

cnemv.     On  dieir  rvtuni  to  CiwtiuK  iho  ut'^'^x  vnI  \'m'  \vish^ 

were  aD  sludk  ftiO  of  arrowy  $o  ^naI  >i^ii9^  iW  uuihiuisK'  \^ 

the  enemies  who  had  ossaiie^l  thonu     'l^'  r^«K  \\«u^^  l\^  \^^1 

Pachecoat  the  castle  on  his  ivtum  tixMii  thu  «'«il\v\fMu\s  ^m^I 

expressed  his  satis&ction  at  liis  »\kh\us  ^)u\*h  h\^  \s\nv\^Wus) 

as  a  mighty  aflUir,  es{xxMHUY  a»  ;ho  ^iuuorin  \\\\\\  m^  >)^>^(  ^\\ 

army  was  in  the  island.     Paoluro  luaJo  li^hl  \^l  Oio  <'.\\\u^u\ 

and  all  his  ibrccy  siiying  tlisit  \\v  \\\\\\\\\\^\\  \\'\>A\\\\  \w  \\\\\\\\\ 

come  and  give  battle,  an  \\c  was  not  n(  all  alV,U\l  \%{  \\\\\  \\\\\ 

sequences,  trusting  to  the  supmov  \i\\i\\\v  \\\\\\%  \)\u\  «\wu. 

Asthepeopleot  Cochin  vemuiiUHl  «|uioU  INuIumi  m\m\  ^\w 
pared  for  defending  the  puMH  otruiulmlah,     l.tauu^  \\\\\\' 
fore  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  tlio  rattlu,  auti  \y^\\\\\\  \\\\\ 
men  in  the  caravel  under  the  eoiuniand  u(  IMi^um  l\  h  im  Ui 
protect  the  city  and  watch  I lu^  condiul   uC  ihn    Kluiiiui   \.\i 
ing  with  himself  seventy-three  men  in  nun  ul  lhi>  i-)Ma\»  Im  tind 
several  armed  boats,  he  depnrliul  Inr  ranilmliMi  mi  ImIiIu) 
the  16th  of  April   ITiOi*.     On  puhhhij^   llm  lU^  P»nh»v»i 
landed  to  speak  with  the  nijuh,  whom  hr  liiiiml  m  nidim 

anxiety;  but  makin/^;  uh  if  hit  did  mii  iiIi.,i:|m:  hl.i  linMim 

Pacheco  addressed  him  with  u  rhiuiluj  lumilrnumi ,   .ninu 
that  he  was  just  vetting  out  tiuh  li.nd  him  u/iitlnil  ihr  ..i|ih,i 
rin,  of  whom  he  haxl  no  It'ur  of  |iivin|i.  <i  jjuimI  mi  i  nimi     Alh  i 
some  conference,  the  nynh  oid^  n  d  I'Jin  oi  hi.i  u.iih  . .  ,,m    ,,| 
5000  who  were  in  Uk  M-i-vjr<,  li/ join  i'jnhiMi,  imih  t  I  In  n-m 
mandof  Gtfn^/.^/y/V7afA«i  I'mnimu  \\\i,  «/vimw».i  mI  Ii|  .  hi'ii  > 
hoM,  and  the  ciiyiuuj  of /<(////////,  whi/m  h«  ihnilnl  |p  ^^\^^\ 
Pachecoin  all  tilings  a*  if  ht- wi->j  hn*<'<  l>  j/M..  ni     I  In  lnl'litj, 
leave  of  Pa'A^^o,   >h\i\V    U  iAhi/#t«it  Iniii  Ju  \\^  hi    mImm'  I 
efforts  fordeiijiidii*;^  <>^;,^i>  iiyy^,j;/,j  i|/i   /.niu/Mn,  In   i|i   ||.<| 
him  to  be  can4uJ  iA  h..  *,v,h  ..^Ui^^nh  v.^i>h  ,.n  mh).  h  .|- 
pended. 

Paf.-h€<x/  arriv<3^  «•.  Ui<-  j/i-//*;i^,i  i/i  i  ..iw)/,j|.in  l    u  Im'hi    |h 
lore  day,  a«*d  «Aii-jf  «y^i«j^jAii^a#Mi  i/^<);*  omtunn   .iiii  »•  .■•  |i. 

I" 

ctwrjaii^:!.  iMi   «<  t:^   ^/^yty:»'y,/  ■-.  ^     i.-. ,/  i,  >    ■  ,,i      i    .   i,  i  i    .,| 

llH   VMM:  rf«.*,t4rt  iv«.i     ...',  irfyy       I  ,..,.,  ^  ,,,,     .,^,1       j      /",,  |.  I     ,.;    ,|.  ,,j 
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he  made  an  attack  on  a  town  on  tho  ooest  of  the  k 
the  dawn,  which  was  defended  by  800  naires,  all  archen»  and 
a  aoioll  number  armed  with  caliverst  or  match-locka^  all  of 
whom  were  emiiarked  in  certain  paraws,  and  endeavoured 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  They  were  soon  oon« 
strained  by  die  cannon  of  the  Portuguese  to  push  for  the 
diore  and  quit  their  paraws,  but  resisted  all  attempts  of  the 
Portuguetie  to  land  (or  near  an  hour,  when  they  were  conn 
pletely  defeatc<l  after  losing  a  great  many  of  their  number^ 
killed  or  wounded,  and  our  men  set  the  town  on  fire*  Hay- 
ing taken  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  at  this  place,  iKducfa 
he  carried  off  with  him,  Pachcco  returned  to  defend  the  pass 
of  Cambalan.  At  this  time  the  zamorin  sent  a  message  to 
Paclieco,  ufFering  him  a  handsome  present,  and  proposing  a 
treaty  for-  a  peace  between  them :  but  Pacheco  refused  ac-* 
cepting  the  nrescnt,  and  declared  he  would  never  make  peace 
with  him  while  he  continued  at  enmity  with  the  rajah  of 
Cochin.  Next  dny,  the  zamorin  sent  a  second  message,  proudly 
challengiu^  him  for  daring  to  ol>struct  his  passage  into  the 
island  of  Cochin,  and  offering  him  battle,  declaring  his  reso* 
lution  to  make  him  a  prisoner,  if  he  were  not  suin  in  the 
batde.  To  this  Pacheco  made  answer,  that  he  hoped  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  the  zamorin,  in  honour  of  the  day  which 
was  a  solemn  festival  among  the  Christians,  and  that  the  za* 
morin  was  much  deceived  by  his  sorcerers  when  they  pro-* 
mised  him  the  victory  on  such  a  day.  Then  one  of^die 
naires  who  accompanied  the  messenger,  said  smiling  as  if  in 
contempt,  that  he  had  few  men  to  perform  so  great  an  ez" 

Eloit ;  whereas  the  forces  of  the  zamorin  covered  both  the 
Liid  and  the  water,  and  could  not  ]X)ssibIy  be  overcome  by 
such  a  handful.  Pacheco  entered  this  man  to  be  well  bas« 
tinadoed  for  his  insolence^  and  bid  him  desire  the  zamorin 
to  revenge  his  quarrel  if  he  could. 

That  same  evening,  the  rajah  of  Cochin  sent  a  farther  re-« 
inforcement  to  Pacheco  of  .300  naires,  of  whom  he  made  no 
account,  neither  of  these  who  were  with  him  before,  believ- 
mg  they  would  all  run  away ;  his  sole  reliance,  under  God^ 
was  on  his  own  men,  who  feasted  themselves  that  night, 
that  the  zamorin  might  learn  how  much  they  despised  alihis 
threats,  and  how  eager  they  were  for  battle.  Early  next 
morning,  Pacheco  made  a  short  speech  to  his  men,  exhorting 
them  to  behave  valiantly  for  the  glory  of  the  Christian  name 
mid  the  honour  pf  their  country,  and  promising  them  an  as^ 

5  sured 
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sured  victory  with  the  assistance  of  God ;  by  which  theii^ 
fame  would  be  so  established  among  the  natives  that  they 
Would  be  feared  and  respected  ever  after.  He  likewise  set 
before  them  the  rewards  they  might  assuredly  expect  from 
their  own  sovereign,  if  they  behaved  gallantly  on  the  present 
occasion.  His  men  immediately  answered  him  that  they 
hoped  in  the  ensuing  battle  to  evince  how  well  they  remem- 
bered his  exhortations.  They  all  then  knelt  down  and  sung 
the  Sidve  regina^  and  afterwards  an  Ave  Maria,  with  a  loud 
voice.  Just  at  this  tune,  Lauren9o  Moreno  joined  Pacheco 
with  four  of  his  men  armed  with  calivers,  who  were  all 
anxious  to  be  present  in  the  battle,  and  of  whose  arrival  the 
general  was  extremely  glad,  as  he  knew  them  to  be  valiant 
soldiers. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  night,  by  the  advice  of  the  Italian  la- 
pidaries who  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  the  zamorin  caused 
a  sconce  or  battery  to  be  erected  directly  over  against  the 
place  where  Pacheco  was  stationed,  on  which  five  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  placed,  from  which  great  service  was  expect- 
ed in  the  ensuing  battle,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  pass^ 
On  the  morning  of  Palm  Sunday,  the  zamorin  marched  for- 
wards with  47,000  men,  partly  naires  and  part  Moors,  and 
accompanied  by  all  the  rajahs  and  caymals  who  had  joined 
him  in  this  war.  Of  these,  the  rajah  of  Tanor  had  4000 
naires  i  the  rajahs  of  Byhur  and  Curran^  whose  countries  lay 
near  the  mountains  of  Nai^inga,  had  12,000  naires;  the rajall 
of  CotogatacOj  which  is  between  Cochin  and  Cananor  close 
beside  the  mountains,  had  18,000  naires ;  the  rajah  of  Curiaj 
which  is  between  Paniani  and  Cranganor,  had  SOOO  naires. 
Naubea  Daring,  the  prince  of  Calicut,  and  his  brother  Nam^ 
boa,  who  were  particularly  attached  to  that  part  of  the  anny 
composed  of  the  zamorins  immediate  sulgects,  had  a  large 
body  of  men  whose  numbers  I  do  not  particularize.  ITieir 
warlike  instruments  were  many  and  of  divers  sorts,  and 
made  a  noise  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  together. 

Before  day,  the  van  of  this  prodigious  army  arrived  at  the 
sconce  o£  the  Italians,  and  began  immediately  to  play  off 
their  ordnance  against  the  caravel,  which  was  so  near  that  it 
was  an  absolute  miracle  that  not  a  single  shot  did  any  harm. 
But  our  cannon  were  better  served,  and  every  shot  did  exe^ 
cution  among  the  enemy :  and  so  well  did  they  ply  their  cuns 
that  before  sunrise  above  thirty  discharges  were  made  from 
our  caraveL     At  day-break,  the  whole  of  the  enemies  fleet, 
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consisting  of  169  bari^,  came  ont  of  the  rivers  of  the  island 
of  Kqxilini  to  attack  our  small  force.  Sixty-six  of  these  were 
poraws,  having  tlieir  sides  defended  with  baes  of  cotton  by 
advice  of  the  Italians,  to  ward  off  our  shot ;  and  each  of  theM 
had  twenty-five  men  and  two  pieces  oifordnancC)  five  of  the 
men  in  each  paraw  Inking  armed  with  calivers  or  matchlodck 
Twenty  of  the  foysts  or  large  barks  were  chained  together^ 
as  a  floating  battery  to  assault  the  caravel;  besides  which, 
there  were  fifly-threc  catures  and  thirty  large  barks,  each  of 
which  carried  sixteen  men  and  one  piece  of  ordnance,  besides 
other  weapons.  Besides  all  these  armed  vessels,  there  were 
a  great  many  more  filled  with  soldiers,  so  that  the  whole 
river  seemed  entirely  c!overed  over.  Of  this  numerous  fleets 
which  contained  near  10,000  men,  Naubea  Daring  was  ad-f 
miral  or  commander  in  chief,  and  tlie  lord  of  Repelim  vice- 
admiral.  All  tliese  advanced  against  the  Portuguese,  setting 
up  terrible  shouts,  which  was  answered  alternately  by  80un£ 
ing  all  their  military  instruments  of  music.  The  whole  of 
tliese  people  were  almost  naked,  having  targets  of  various 
colours,  and  made  a  very  gallant  api)earance»  On  the  ap- 
proach of  this  prodigious  fleet,  our  caravel  and  boats  wci« 
hardly  discernible,  so  completely  did  the  enemy  covtf  die 
iace  of  the  water.  Terrified  by  so  prodigious  a  multitude^ 
the  naires  of  Cochin  all  ran  away,  only  Grandagora  and 
Frongora  remaining,  who  were  on  board  tlie  caravel,  or 
they  would  have  done  like  the  rest.  Indeed  their  presence 
was  of  no  importance,  except  to  serve  as  witnesses  of  the  va- 
lour of  our  men. 

Our  people  plied  their  ordnance  and  small  arms  so  inces- 
santly that  the  air  was  quite  darkened  with  smoke,  and  as 
tlie  boats  of  the  enemy  were  verj'  numerous  and  without 
order,  tliey  hiiiuered  each  other,  and  our  fire  did  prodigious 
execution  among  them,  several  of  their  paraws  being  torn 
to  pieces  and  great  numbers  of  their  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed, without  any  hurt  on  our  side.  The  twenty-five  pa^ 
raws  ^  which  were  chained  together  were  now  brought  ror- 
wards,  and  gave  much  annoyance  to  our  men,  wnowere 
now  likewise  much  fatigued,  as  the  battle  had  continued  a 
long  time.     The  captain-general  gave  orders  to  fire  o£Pa 

saker^ 

3  A  \ery  short  space  before  these  are  only  stated  as  twenty ;  but  thff 
numbers  aud  names  in  the  text  seem  much  corrupted.— E. 
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saker  \  which  had  not  be6n  hitherto  used  during  the  buttle. 
By  the  time  tins  had  been  twice  fired,  it  did  hucIi  tiTriblf* 
execixtion  among  the  thick  of  the  enemy  m  to  sink  lour  of 
their  paraws,  and  all  the  othem  made  the  Uftt  of  tlicir  wnv 
out  of  the  battle,  eighteen  of  the  parawfi  beiri^  ftuiik  in  iilfi 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy  slain  and  woundcil.     On  thi> 
defeat  of  this  squadron,  which  wa«  crimmanficd  by  Prince 
Naubea  Daring,  Elankol,   the   lord  of  Ilf^yfhm,  who  wnn 
vice-admiral,  came  forward  with  a  fre<ih  M|iiftflron,  m»\  ffnve 
a  proud  cmsec,  commanding  his  paraws  to  Ifiy  thf  nHr»iv#l 
on  board  s  but  the  Malabar*)  had  not  resioiijfi/»Ti  Ut  put  thr^ 
order  into  execution,  and  hekl  off  at  vnttf^  tlt^Uint  *:     Dw 
zamorin   also  s^roached    ^ith    the  ifind  nrrrr/^  'l/Mn{f  his 
utmost  to  force  the  pa>jsa(fe  of  the  i<»rr\ ;  'r>ijr  ;iit  ihtir  >itnTf< 
were  in  Tain,  akfaough  thi.^  ^^xxirA  \i/^^xUi  w^^  rmfr*'  ftfrtfly 
urged  than  the  first.       Though  ihf.  yf^tjlf  f/#rl^.^•l'•'i  frtrn 
daybreak   to  almoist  aiin.set,  the  erifrrnj  wr^-  ar^if.  ^/*  rn^k'* 
no  impression,  and  were  knr>wn  to  hav^  ./m  %'/*  m^ri  *{fi'm 
outrignt,  beaidea  ocher?*,  -whicn  w.-^r^  ;i.-v/."^   if//t'.     ^>»m^ 
of  our  men  were  wriumied,  hut  non#»  ^U*n  4    rV.r    ^•'.^  r,fiik 
of  theeaemy,  diou^rh  of'cast  iiv^ri,  .-karl    -.o  riv.r^  tf»ffi•./*^  i-h.»r» 
as  many  stones  thrawn  hy  hund       Y^t  r^ir  .v«r.-v  irl« .»  of 
ddence  were  all  tiim  Wt  p.ii»r>»s,  ^nrj  -♦n^  '/  vir   v^f ^    ■»  m 
Very  mock  damaged,  which  viH  ent.r^iy  .vpqivV,  ''..I'.nsf  o** 
nipit. 

The  rajahs  and  other  (!JriPN  viir,  .*•■.'*?.'»  i.iio/  ?•>.%  .^*% 
asamoEin,  lost  ail  hope  if  v."*.-  -.pinsr  ^»'''*  '•">  /»^'  ■  '^  •^-^/'.'•^• 
QTer  the  Portu^iese,  mil  v«>r»  rf-*!—  •  ;or  .i»"  Mt/  r.'»"io/;  -  «>** 
'War  so  greatly  to  *iieir  own   iLsiiononr.      ?^»!n^  .if.'Mr;    or* 

4  la  a  Ftfmer  note -ve  uv^  ::i-*^.  ,  \:t  ^t  i.»  ,-»„,«.    ,„^     „  .,^, ,.„,,.. 
of  the  Eii^ufa  irrtnanr?  ii>ar  !ii«  i«"v,/f.       n   ^-it   i..t   ^^   ,i,^^  ^   ■p.,-l^,^ 

a  a  U^c  csniuin  it*  inlt-  :\    ir.»i.-..-^   .al!    ^r...-  r*-.ir-.'    »^^  .,    , ,.   / 

imall  bnpnitance ;  -re  rtiav  liw^or..    .  r..- ..^-v  ».-,t   i..  ^'..^    .„,.,..    ,,./| 
oa  diepreicmKcasion  !ouM  nri':>    n.v^i^!      w^^.,.        ,     ..-..  .w...«^*», 

E.  ^ 

5  Siich  is  :he    minti-!li5!M*»  «v'.,r*<=ir.-    r.  .  ..r'.^f.i,**   .,^^1  .,♦:...       ,.,   \,^ 
acconnt  of  rhis -.var  Mmp'ii^ri    v    i.*  T'lm-  .«■•  ^, >?,»...     ,,|^.  ■,,.    •...,.    ^^ 

Paitugueaehistoriam. -he  n*.i*?nv  ,r.'  i"..-!   r.     «  ..  r..^   rv   v^    f 

this  baaie,  Lwenrv  paraw^  .iir.ir.    m.  >.,rr.n-  .i-'  .*^t*.     ^^    »^,       .y,'    ,..^ 
mon  m«i;  whiie  .n -.he  wond  .t^srV,   .;n^Pi.i>    ..r..,. 
two  fled,  and  Trbj  m«*n  v^ti»   Un-..       ..    '.,<,  ,r.  ,„,,,    .•...•     .    j 
ment  is  mentionert.    n-vh;**'.!    ivfv.-..rr,   ,.,r.>..     .»rv.     ,.,..       ..,• 


i»        f»     ••  ■    •    U         ',  _,- 


which  i.;,,)00  :7i«i   wri^    >i--^t...''  ,.    .„ .«     *>.•    ,.. 
by  Pacheco.— Aitl.  I.  M. 
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captain-general  might  burn   and  destroy  their  towns  and 
houses,  which  were  all  situated  on  the  banks  of  riven,  ibef 
were  anxious  to  leave  the  army  of  the  zamorin,  and  to  give 
over  making  war  on  the  Portuguese.     Some  among  tEem 
withdrew  privately  from  the  camp  of  the  zamorin  to  the  island 
of  Vaipi  with  all  their  men,  and  reconciled  themselves  with 
the  rajah  of  Cochin :  These  were  MaragtUoj  Muta  Caymali 
his  brother  and  cousins.     The  zamorin  was  exceedingly  mor- 
tified by  the  discomfiture  of  his  people,  and  severely  repri- 
manded his  chiefs  for  their  pusillanimous  conduct,  in  allowing 
themselves  to  be  defeated  by  such  a  handful  of  men.    The 
two  Italian  deserters,  while  they  acknowledged  the  valour  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  late  action,  represented  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  bear  up  long  against 
such  vast  odds  without  reinforcements,  and  recommended 
tlie  frequent  reiteration  of  a^^saults,  under  which  they  must 
necessarily  be  at  last  overthrown.      All  those  rajam  and 
chiefs  who  were  for  continuing  the  war,  joined  in  opinion 
with  the  Italians.     The  zamorin  made  a  speech,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  defeats  they  had  sustained  and  thedefectionof 
some  of  his  allies,  who  had  entered  into  treaty  with  the  rajah 
of  Cochin.     He  stated  liow  short  a  periou  of  the  summer 
now  remained  for  continuing  the  operations  of  the  war,  which 
must  soon  be  laid  aside  during  the  storms  and  rain  of  the 
winter  season,  when  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  field ;  and 
that,  on  the  conclusion  of  winter,  a  new  fleet  would  come 
from   Poitugal  with  powerful  reinforcements  to  the  enemyt 
who  would  then  he  able  to  carry  the  war  as  formerly  int<^ 
his  dominions,  to  their  utter  loss  and  destruction.     He  con^ 
eluded  by  giving  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to^ 
make  peace  with  the  Christians.     Naubea  Daring,  the  prince? 
of  Calicut,  made  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  defended  the  Por- 
tuguese against  the  imputation  thrown  upon  them  by  th^ 
Moors  of  their  being  thieves  and  pirates.     He  recapitulated- 
all  their  conduct  since  their  first  arrival  in  India,  shewing 
that  they  had  always  conducted  themselves  with  good  faith^ 
whereas  they  had  been  forced  into  war  against  Calicut  by 
treachery  and  oppression.     He  concluded  by  strongly  re- 
commending to  negociate  peace  with  the  Christians,  as  others 
wise  the  city  and  trade  of  Calicut  would  be  utterly  destroyedf 
to  the  irreparable  injury  of  the  zamorins  revenue,  which  was 
of  more  importance  to  him  than  the  friendship  of  the  Moors, 
whose  only  object  was  their  own  profit.     The  zamorin  was 

greatly 
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IgreatljriiiGvedbythis  diacnune,  and  rncommendiff  ui  rhi«  'iiIut 
trhiefr  that  they  should  concur  with  the  primus  in  prrN'.uriiiii 
the  establishment  of  peace.  Thin  opinimi  jvrui  \w  iio  lUfaiui 
rdished  by  Elankol,  the  lord  of  Ri:pi?iim,  m\\u  tnul  'tiiUiitflit- 
rated  with  the  Moors  to  ur^fe  a  c.uTiunw^xiiw.  u^  rlu*  v:ir,  uul 
endeavoured  to  impresH  upon  thrt  /amrjriii  ciiar  hi.:  i''-f'iiALrfi.i«rA 
would  be  destroyed  by  prnpriMiiitf  u*-su:i'.  ar  ^iim  '.riif,  •tui.h 
would  be  imputed  to  him  oii  ;in  ;ii:i:  ^/f ':/#•« rir'hn".  ihi-  \»t\a' 
cipal  Moors,  likewise,  who  wer^:  prrvtnt  .n  *;ii:  '.M4ii#.;i  i^ttl 
all  their  art  and  Infiuenc:.':  *:<#  .niiiu;':  '..ij*.  /..i.ii/.r..  ^.  ««-r se- 
vere; and  it  was  at  Iizinad  i'lfriirr.TAi.urf:  v^  j.ui^^^u-.  :ut 
war. 

Olie  Cageal,  a  M'H'-r  'if  ri.'=T:«-iI«'i''  *.'-  *iu:  ^-f:  i  •zT'^ir. 
travdler,  and  hari  ^t^-ji  .r-^.  /  ♦A.-'.^.t  ;/r-./.:r-.  ■.r-.t^.s*-:  a 
new  inyention  !kr  itrai.it.r.;;  "J./:  'ji/n /-.•;;  «r,  i.#t  /.r:,  • —ij* 
was  considered  tr-  ^«i  ::#:rV.r-i  .-r-dt.,-..../:.  '..'/t-..  ;./-.v./i 
a  floating  castle  '^^  ■:^  .»!..*  .r  \.:.,..^  .<  i^^-.  -*.«.^  .<^  .^t'^'.r.'-i, 
wfaidi  were  zrrr,:^  -^j.^'-fi  .*•  i^f-  .«*£.'..:?  <:•:  --«■:./  -i-iwi:  «^l 
stems.  Orer  r::.^  ii*=r  -.^r'-fr  '.fr  jf.  i,i."r  '.v*  t/  » ^^  y_".«r..>:^ 
built  of  hean^  /,  .i.^:   ^vi.-:*:-.  .-    . .    jt.*^  •.*•  .' .«.    uai  ^^^ 


of  orrfn  arcfe.  I:  * -:  ''..<.»rf:  v.^-:  i^^  <^-*:.  .---.'—':  -< 
broTi^ht  3c  -1  rr*!.' '  --^  * ..-  i'-^-:  •-*.  &••=•-.    .••-  •  ....    .-,-.  ^ .*  - 

the  san*:  t.-^i.  r:-'  :.n-'.  ,  .  j»v--?.  .'---..-'.•.  #;-.^  .•^•-•^ 
of  the  condrir"-.r:.-:  ^  :--.»'  v..:.'*^ 'ji^ri*;-  -.--:--  -at-^j*  i.--- 
the  et*enT  w-^rr*:  ',.'<.'<."  .  ^  ,  .--.c..  i.^t*  -■•.'-  . ,  «»r  ■-. .  -*/*.- 
veb  ox.  firt '.      T.    ....-'     .f  : .-.    :.  --.-..•.  ^.-y  ^-•ytf-.-./  *-««.. 

ties,  he  co:ia-ru*r--cC  t  t->r..<-   /  '':',     ...i..    j'  »:.*.«-    >«   ■»•>&' 

•  » 

eight  fatboTii-=  .j:,^   '^..:  j..,',  y-j^^-.'.^rf  ^.:.       •    >■*■-  ^.c 
hoops.     Se''*ru    >   ::.-ry.     »:....    #  r^'     .-. -•-#^    -./ .    '.-*;.-'•. 
broad,  wert  xTi'i'iri-i.  9.:.   <:.•.:..•'    .::*^  -^  ,*»^    ^.    :.^   cJ.-i-ai^ 


Fil  t*" 


.*•• 


6    CaaC2n«C£  I^;.\    •acre;      .<.•   ,.,'.:     !../•       a      V...     ,-.#  .        /  y?.<*^i«.rf 

defimte  or  to*  taenirr' .      xr    tt-g^- .     :**^'...v.        ,     .*-*-•  >     <►*•*• 

toid  tU'    tft<  ^Xu*.-:.        '^f^..\     *-r*-    '^^.j- .w     f*»^*      ..        .•■•»       *^..«.'#n.' ^•■ 

iog  iateliijren'-c  :,   \^  ^i*-*:.      ,  .<     .#    "    ^♦.    -#.'**  •    f*'^''*A 

punish  thezc.     ''jr.   ^  .-  ,.     :..-*-      ^.    -^    t,#^   r,*   .-•■•      'X»<»««^ 
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the  carayels  From  being  overkx>ked  by  the  floating  castle^ 
one  Peter  Raphael  built  certain  turrets  on  the  decks  of  tl^ 
caravcLs  of  iipars  set  upright,  in  each  of  which  seven  or  eia^ 
men  had  room  to  handle  their  arms.  At  this  time  the  noah 
of  Cochin  visited  Pachcco,  whom  he  earnestly  ezhortea  to 
provide  well  for  defence  against  the  zamorin ;  as  he  was  wcO 
assured  his  own  subjects  would  desert  him,  if  Pacheoo  wot 
defeated.  Pachoco  upbraided  Trimumpara  for  his  SeaiBf  de« 
siring  liim  to  call  in  mind  the  victories  which  the  Portuguese 
had  already  gained  over  die  enemy  ;  and  requested  of  hun  to 
return  to  his  capital  sliewing  himself  confident  among  his  peo- 

Cle,  and  to  rest  assured  tliat  he  and  the  Portuguese  wouUl 
ce|)  the  pass  against  every  force  the  zamorin  might  bring 
against  it. 

In  expectation  of  an  immediate  attack,  Lorenco  Moreno 
returned  to  the  caravels  with  as  many  of  his  people  ai  cmild 
be  spared  from  the  factory.     Pacheco  made  all  his  people 
take  rest  early  in  the  night,  that  they  might  be  aUe.  &t  the 
expected  fatigues  of  the  ensuing  day,  on  which  he  Lad  in* 
telligence  that  the  grand  attack  was  to  be  made.    About 
midnight,  his  small   force  was   summoned   under    arms; 
when,  after  confession  and  absolution,  he  made  a  q>eech  tf 
his  men,  exhorting  them  to  beliavc  themselves  numfiilly  19 
the  approaching  conflict.     Tliey  all  answered,  that  they  were 
resolved  to  conquer  or  die.     About  two  in  the  monungy 
some  of  the  most  advanced  vessels  belonging  to  the  Calicut 
fleet  be^an  to  fire  off*  tlicir  ordnance,  as  tney  approached  to- 
wards the  piuss.     The  zamorin  was  himself  along  with  die 
land  army,  which  exceeded  30,000  men,  accompanied  with 
many  field  pieces.     Elankol,  the  lord  of  Repelim,  who  com* 
mandcnl    the  vanguard,  advanced  to  the  point  of  Arraulf 
which  in  some  measure  commanded  the  ford,  at  which  place 
he  began  to  throw  up  some  ramparts  or  defences  of  earth* 
Pacheco  landed  secrcdy  at  the  point  with  a  detachment  o£* 
his  troops,  on  purpose  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  throwing 
up  entrenchments,  and  a  shaip  skirmish  ensued,  in  whi£ 
many  of  the  enemy  were  slain.     On  the  appearance  of  day^ 
Pacheco  retired  to  his  boats,  though  with  no  snudl  difficulty, 
owing  t()  the  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  thronged  around; 
yet  got  off*  with  all  his  people  unhurt,  having  efiectually  hin- 
dered the  proposed  intrenchments. 

^riie  land  army  of  the  enemy  now  brought  their  ordnance 
to  ^tbc  point,  where  they  began  a  furious  caimonade  upon 

the 
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the  caravek,  yet  without  doing  us  any  harm,  as  our  pcofile 
were  aO  effectually  secured  by  means  ot  hifrli  wooden  ddenres 
on'  the  gunwales  of  their  vessels ;  whereas  every  shot  of  ourv 
made  prodigious  havoc  among  the  eneinyy  who  were  quite 
unsheltered*  Tlie  zamorin  sent  orders  to  his  fleet  to  come 
on  with  all  expedition,  to  deliver  him  and  his  men  from  thi« 
imminent  danger.  The  Calicut  fleet  now  a|)|)roached  in 
most  formidable  order,  having  several  fire  rafts  in  front*  in* 
tended  for  setting  our  caravels  on  fire.  After  thern  rainc 
110  paraws,  full  of  men,  and  every  one  of  them  having;  fird- 
nance,  many  of  these  being  fastened  together  by  nifan<4  of 
chains.  Ait^  these  came  100  caturrs  and  eif/)ity  ff/fr/x^ 
each  of  which  had  a  piece  of  ordnance  and  thirty  frieri.  In 
the  rear  of  all  came  the  eight  cabtlcs,  w}iich  kept  close  liy  the 
point  of  Arraulf  as  theebb'xas  md  yrt  aliot^rthrr  rnfrrfd'*. 
The  enemy  came  on  with  loud  shouts  anrl  the  Aounfl  of  many 
instruments,  as  if  to  an  assured  victriry,  and  immediat^'ly 
b^[an  a  furious  cannonade.  Their  fire  raft^  ailvanrefi  bTirn- 
ing  in  a  most  alarming  manner,  but  were  %X(ip\^(\  by  \h^ 
cUnizoSj  or  raits  of  defence,  formerly  m^ntiriT^d.  (iy  thf^mf^ 
likewise,  the  paraws  and  other  vcsscrU  of  the  en^  my  wr-r^-  prA« 
Tented  from  closing  with  our  caravels  and  VK>?irs,  whirh  rh^^y 
seem  to  have  intended.  In  this  part  of  th- battle*  roMny /»f 
the  paraws  and  other  vcss^eU  of  the  enrrny  were  tf»rri  to 
pieces  and  sunk,  and  a  great  number  ofth^-ir  rnen  wrrf  killefl 
and  wounded.  On  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  flo?itin;(  oKtUs 
put  off  from  the  point,  and  were  t^iwerl  by  lK>afs  towards  tho 
<!aravels.  In  the  largest  of  these  ca^^tles  there  were  forty  iiwii, 
in  others  thirty-five,  and  the  smallest  had  thirty,  nil  nnivd 
with  bows  or  matchlocks,  besides  ordnanee  ;  arid  they  seerii- 
ed  quite  an  irresistible  force  in  comparison  of  ours,  wliir  h 
consisted  only  of  two  caravels  and  two  armed  l>f>ats. 

When  the  largest  castle  came  up  to  our  floatin;^  defriKr, 
it  immediately  commenced  a  tremendous  firc!  of  all  its  ord« 
nance  upon  our  caravels;  and  at  this  tinie  Paelieeo  ordered 
a  saker  to  be  shot  off,  Wliich  seemed  to  do  very  little  harm 
even  at  a  second  discharge,     llic  remainder  of  the  eastliHi 

now 

7  Such  are  the  words  of  Uchefild ;  which^  perhapn  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  imply  that  there  was  not  yet  sufficient  de|ith  of  water  to  atiow  of 
their  approach  to  the  caravels ;  or  it  may  mean  that  they  waited  for  ffh*  f  kto 
of  fSbb,  to  carry  them  towards  the  Portuguese  caravels,  btiag  loo  Ciimllili| 
fior  maoagemeot  by  means  of  oars.— £.  /7 
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now  came  into  their  stations,  and  the  battle  rag^  with  the 
utmost  fury.     What  with  incessant  flights  of  arrows,  and  the 
smoke  of  bo  many  guns,  our  people  could  seldom  see  the  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy.     In  this  extremity,  the  saker  was  di^ 
charged  a  third  time  against  the  largest  castle,  which  had 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  two  former  discharges.     By 
this  shot  its  iron  work  was  broken,  some  of  its  beams  werot 
forced  from  their  places,  and  several  of  the  men  on  board 
were  slain.     By  two  other  discharges  of  the  saker  thik  castle 
was  all  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  forced  to  retire  out  of  the 
battle.    ^Itill  however  the  rest  of  the  c&stles,  and  thQ  nqme- 
rous  fleet  of  small  craft  kept  up  the  flght.    Towards  evening 
all  the  castles  were  much  injured,  many  of  the  paraws  wen 
sunk  and  torn  in  pieces,  and  great  numbers  pf  the  enemy 
slain  ;  so  that  at  length  they  were  constrained  to  retire.    On 
our  side  not  one  miui  was  even  wounded :  One  onhr  ball 
went  through  the  caravel  in  which  Pacheco  commanded,  and 
passed  among  many  of  his  men  without  doing  any  hurt.    On 
the  enemy  retiring,  Pacheco  gave  chase  in  the  two  boats  and 
some  paraws;  and  the  caravels  kept  up  a  constant  fire  upon 
point  Atraulf  whence  they  forced  the  zamorin  and  the  land 
army  to  retire,  after  having  330  of  his  men  slain.     After  this 
great  victory,  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin  became  quite  rea»* 
sured,  and  were  no  longer  in  dread  of  the  power  of  the  z*-- 
morin.    Trimumpara  came  to  visit  Pacheco,  whom  he  em- 
braced, and  congratulated  on  his  great  prowess :  Many  of 
the  principal  naires  of  Cochin  went  to  compliment  him ;  and 
even  numbers  of  the  Moorish  merchants  Drought  him  rick 
presents,  hoping  to  secure  his  favour. 

The  Zflifiorin  was  greatly  disheartened  by  the  overthrow 
of  all  his  mighty  preparations,  and  losing  all  hope  of  victoiy  " 
wished  seriously  to  end  the  war.     In  n  rnnnnl  nf  hiB  nllii^  '- 
and  great  men,  they  represented  the  great  losses  they  had 
already  endured  in  the  war  with  the  Portuguese,  and  propoi-^ 
sed  to  treat  with  them  for  peace.      His  brodier  raubear 
Daring,  who  had  always  been  averse  to  the  war,  seemed  toi^ 
believe  that  Pacheco  would  refuse  any  treaty,  and  advise^ 
father  to  defer  making  an  offer  of  peace  till  the  arrival  of  tiiaf 
next  captuin*gcneral  from  Portugal.     This  prince  was  ISkt^ 
wise  of  opinion  that  the  Calicut  army  should  stiD  kern  the  fisH 
till  the  coming  on  of  the  rainy  season  made  it  advitafalalv 
retire ;  as  it  would  look  like  flight  to  retreat  at  thia  tiuttt  . . 
Yet  he  recommended  that  no  more  attacks  should  be  ma^l 

otf 
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on  the  pass,  in  which  attempts  they  had  already  met  with  yj 
much  loss.  Elankoly  the  lurdofKepflim,  urged  the  conti- 
nuance  of  the  war,  and  to  make  reiterated  ah.*>aulLi  on  the 
Christians!  which  niUbt  be  at  Iu.^t  >ucc(^!»hil  \  by  Mhich  mearia 
all  the  Portuguese  that  were  in  Cochin,  Canunor,  and  Cou- 
lan  would  be  destroyed.  He  advised  likewi^.',  to  ^.-nd  ial<»e 
intelligence  to  these  places,  saying  tliat  they  ha'  taken  oar 
caravels  and  slain  all  our  men ;  on  uliich  neve's  the  people  ot' 
Cananor  and  Coulan  would  put  the  people  in  our  factories  tu 
death.  Tliis  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  ai  the  iiihabitanti 
of  these  places  had  already  received  notice  ot  the  real  atati* 
of  aifairsy  they  gave  no  credit  to  thia  t'aL»e  <9tory.  Vet,  ov^in^i; 
to  the  malice  of  the  Moors  who  dv.elt  in  theM.-  pLce**,  our 
men  were  in  gresit  danger  anddur:»t  not  come  out  ot'tiitir 
factories,  and  one  of  our  men  was  ^lain  in  Coulan. 

By  the  persuasion  of  Elankol  and  the  MfXir*,  the  zainorio 
reluctandy  consented  to  tr\'  the  event  of  another  battle; 
And,  the  castles  being  repaireii,  a  irc-h  a.<)aault  waa  made 
both  by  land  and  water,  with  many  more  men  and  vea«<L 
than  before.     l'hi.s  battle  continued  longer  than  the  other, 
and  the  enemy  was  overthrown  wiih  i^r  gn  aier  lo^-s  than 
they  had  ever  receivetl  before.     In  con»e<jueiite  in  \\\U  new 
Tictory,  the  inhabitants  of  C<x:hin  becnme  c|uite  confident  in 
their  security  from  tlie  power  of  their  eneuile^ ;  aiid  liie  rajali, 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  much  dreail  ot  the  <  vei.t,  tiecame 
quite  elated.     He  now  canie  to  vit;it  Pachc^o  in  a  chair  of 
state,  with  far  more  sjilendour  than  he  had  <  vt  r  a-sftumeii 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Har.     When  thi^?  Ha»  t4>lil 
in  the  enemies  c.mp,  the  chiet'-j  urged  the  zanjoiin  to  a  trc-hh 
attack,  lest  the  rajah  of  CVxrhin  might  hold  hnn  in  conU'mpt. 
He  desired  them  to  cea^se  their  e\ii  coun-jei-s,  from  \*hich  he 
had  already  sui^tained  great  los?,  and  wluch  w^ouid  "till  i*'ad 
him  into  greater  danger  ;  but  to  leave  him  to  con«*^ier  ^iial 
was  best  to  be  done  tor  rev.  nge  a;rain«t  hia  eneniie^- 

The  zamorin  gave  orders  to  fcome  of  his  naire*  in  \*hom 
he  reposed  great  confidence,  that  thev  thouid  go  Um  Cochin 
on  some  &Ise  pretence,  and  endeavour  U*  aHiaMiiiat4;  llMt 
general  of  the  Portugue^:  and  such  of  \uk  ineii  an  they  cuiild 
meet  with.  But  the  naire«  are  an  inconbideriit^  p«»te  •»• 
able  to  keep  any  of  tlieir  affair^  secret,  bo  tbut  tbk  mmm 
device  became  immediately  known  to  Pachecuy  wlio«r^"*" 
ed  two  companies  of  the  Cochin  rmirek  to  keip  Mkt 
Cor  these  spies i  one  compaoy at  the  bnif  §odtht^^^^ 
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tbe  riTer,  waiting  by  tarns  day  and  night.  Bjrthift  means 
these  <pi>«  were  detected  and  made  prisoners.  The  chief  5^ 
was  a  naire  of  Cochin,  of  the  fiunily  or  stock  of  the  LeeroSf 
who  had  certain  other  naires  attending  upon  him,  who  were 
strangers.  On  being  brought  before  nim,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  all  cruelly  whipt*  and  then  to  be  hanged.  The  Cochin 
naires  remonstrated  against  this  punishment,  because  they 
were  naires  whose  customs  did  not  allow  of  this  mode  of  exe- 
cution ;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  their  arguments,  saying 
that  their  treacht*ry  richly  merited  to  be  so  punibhed.  The 
Portuguese  officers  represented  to  him  the  great  troubles 
which  the  rajah  of  Cocnin  had  endured  for  giving  protection 
to  their  nation,  and  how  much  this  action  mimt  displease 
him,  when  he  was  informed  of  naires  having  oeen  put  to 
dea^  in  his  dominions  without  his  authority.  Besides,  that 
this  might  give  occasion  to  some  of  those  about  the  rajah, 
who  were  luiown  to  be  already  unfriendly  to  the  Portuguese, 
to  insinuate  that  the  captain»general  had  usurped  the  authori- 
ty from  the  rajah,  and  might  in  that  way  wean  his  affections 
from  them.  Pacheco  was  convinced  by  these  arguments  that 
he  had  acted  wrong,  and  hnmediately  sent  to  countermand 
the  execution.  Two  of  them  were  already  half-dead ;  but 
those  who  voere  still  living,  he  sent  to  the  r^ah,  informing 
him  that  they  had  deserved  death,  but  that  from  respect  to 
him  he  had  spared  their  lives.  The  rajah  was  singularly 
gratified  by  this  mark  of  respect,  and  the  more  so  because 
there  happened  to  be  then  present,  several  of  his  principal 
nobles  and  some  chiefs  from  other  places,  besides  sundry  of 
the  chief  of  the  Moors  of  Cochin,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
fanpress  on  his  mind  that  the  Portuguese  were  willing  to  as- 
sume the  command  in  his  dominions  ^.  Henceiorwards 
Pacheco  had  such  good  intefligence,  that  all  tbe  subtle  devices 
of  the  zamorin  were  counteracted. 

The  month  of  June  was  now  ended  and  the  rainv  sea- 
son,  or  winter,  began  to  come  on,  from  which  Pacheco  na« 
turally  concluded  that  the  zamorin  would  soon  break  up  his 
encampment,  on  which  occasion  he  was  fully  resolved  to  give 
them  an  assault,  liaving  sufficient  experience  of  the  pusillani- 
mity of  the  enemy.  But  the  zamorin,  being  afraid  that  Pa- 
checo 

8  Thit  seems  the  same  story  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  a 
former  note,  from  Astleys  Collection  s  but  which  is  thert  related  as  having 
taken  place  with  Moon* — ^£. 
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ed.      He  er«i  gvjvc  r.::  :!^a:   'lc  iiva-:  ;/  *v»i*     ;v  ;\«:^ 

cf  P^J^-r:c  .-.:..:  the  tor.j  1\^:1:  r.:   *v%v  .    ;'♦•»;   I'^^Xvv 

^iiccscrpy  h.:.:*<;:  in  rrt.\i::s*^  :<*  %'.» Vv.  ^vx"-  y.iKvs.  <.^ 

ht  mi^t  hire  iho  ixtt.  r  i'pjx"n..'...:\  ;*"  >;*•«;.  a^  a\  /..kVav^'- 

ereofSc  John*,  ibc  w hole  armv  i^l' :V.o  ttv— >  a;v.x"*tw\  j» 
Qssal,  and  Pa4.ht<\^  (luW  c\]h\'Xc\\  :o  h.^v<'  Kv.*  a;vawV4V.  rV« 
n^fat.  Xext  ir.orninc.  lunvovcr,  ho  kv.r.*::  trvxv.  ;«v^  ix'ft»i\.'n« 
dttt  the  zaniorin  h;ul  \\i:lulnwn  n;;h  .V.l  J.  *  a:v.'\  ^'.r**  rV 
kbxid  of  Reix'lini.  Pacheiv  \\a<  r.:;;ch  oj'Ss^^'.wr.uv.  *i  t>.** 
De«5«  vet  he  made  a  di^ccr.t  thai  \vr\-  »:s\  ;.'.o  K<ti\\.r>, 
vhere  he  foiur'it  with  r.ianv  of  tho  c:u':v\,  k".".>.:\c  .v.n;  ^w.rsf*- 

*  •  »  . 

ing  a  ereat  iinmber  of  thoin,  aiu!  then  n'*«;:vr.i\;  :o  «5k  ^.vv?, 
where  ne  remained  several  ilavs,  Kvausk*  the  i-a'sh  ^**  ih%A 
afraid  kst  the  Ziunoriii  inighi  ivturii  and  pH  ,'«crv>q»  (Ik  KhvI 
into  the  island  of  CcKhin. 

The  zamorin  was  so  eiv<t-tallen  by  the  i:rt\^t  .>nd  ivtwsUNi 
losses  he  had  su>taini*il  in  this  war  ti\Mn  a  ir.o'.v  h.tnotu'  %n4 
men,  that  he  re^c^lvinl  to  retire  into  reH^ions  s^via^en,  thst  hx* 
might  concih'ate  the  t'avoiir  ot'  his  i;>xN«  auii  di^nnsv«\i  h,;ji  j^^>. 
lies  and  chiefs  to  aet  as  they  thoiiijht  lv»'t.  lli>  |Min\N>t  and 
nobles  endeavoureil  to  dissnade  him  tnMUthis  n^folution.but  he 
continued  firm  to  liis  purpose,  and  went  inti*  the  A'-.^^*  or  t>^ 
ligious  state  of  sochision,  aeeoinpaniixl  by  some  of  his  ehit'i* 
braniins  or  cliaplains.  Soon  afterwards,  liis  mother  set\t  h;i!i 
word  that  ij[reat  chaniji^s  had  laktMi  plaeo  in  CaUcut  sine*"*  his  sc* 
elusion.  That  many  of  the  merchants  had  nhvadv  des^Tleil  iho 
place,  and  others  won*  prejiariii-^  lo  foIKuv.  That  the  eiiy 
was  becomintr  ill  provided  with  vietnaN,  as  thi^se  who  us^hI  to 
import  them  were  afraid  of  the  Christians.  Yet  she  advi^ial 
him  never  to  return  to  Calient,  nnle'^s  he  eould  do  so  \^ith 
honour;  and  thai  he  should  therefore  continue  in  sivlnsion 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  endeavour  to  recover  his  ennlit  and 
reputation  by  victory,  or  lose  all  in  the  attcnnpt.  0\\  this  n)es- 
sage  which  greatly  increased  his  discontent,  tlie  /amorin 
sent  for  his  brother,  to  whom  he  confideii  the  government  of 

hiii 

9  The  nativity  of  St  John  the  BaptUt  is  the  24th  .fiinc  }  thr  rvr  Ihrrf- 
fore  is  the  SSd,  yet  Castaneda  ha«  already  said  tiiat  June  was  ended. — H . 
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his  dominions  till  such  time  as  he  should  have  completed  his 
religious  austerities  in  seclusion. 

On  this  strange  resolution  of  the  zamorin,  the  rajahs  and 
nobles  who  had  joined  him  in  the  war  departed  to  their  own 
countries,  most  of  which  W  on  the  coast.  And  being  under 
great  apprehensions  that  I^heco  might  reduce  their  domi- 
nions, tiiey  endeavoured  to  enter  into  treaties  with  him  for 
peace  and  concord ;  for  which  purpose  they  sent  messages  to 
Trimumpara,  requesting  that  he  would  act  as  mediator  be- 
tween them  and  racheco.  The  rajah  of  Cochin  was  a  prince 
ofa  mild  and  forgiving  disposition;  and  forgetting  all  the 
past  injuries  they  had  done  him  in  these  wars,  he  under- 
took tne  office  of  mediation,  and  sent  them  safe  conducts 
to  come  to  Cochin  to  make  their  peace.  On  their  ar- 
rival, he  accompanied  them  to  wait  upon  Pacheco,  and  even 
became  their  aavocate  with  him  to  accept  of  their  proferred 
firiendship,  which  he  readily  consented  to  at  the  desire  of  the 
rajah.  Some  of  these  princes  were  unable  to  come  personally, 
but  sent  their  ambassadors  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  accord- 
ed to  all  who  asked  it.  Several  even  of  the  great  Moorish 
merchants  of  Calicut,  that  they  might  quietly  enjoy  their 
trade,  forsook  that  place  and  came  to  dwell  in  Cochin,  hav- 
ing previously  secured  the  consent  of  Pacheco.  Others  of 
them  went  to  Cananor  and  Coulan,  by  which  means  the  great 
trade  which  used  to  be  carried  on  at  Calicut  suddenly  fell 
off. 

Owing  to  the  great  resort  of  Moors  to  Cochin,  in  whom 
Pacheco  could  not  repose  much  confidence,  and  because,  by 
the  orders  of  Naubea  Daring,  the  paraws  of  Calicut  firequent- 
ly  made  excursions  into  the  rivers,  the  captain-general  con- 
tinued for  a  long  while  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  ford, 
where  he  often  fought  with  and  did  much  injury  to  his  ene- 
mies. He  made  frequent  incursions,  likewise,  into  the  island 
of  Repelim,  whence  he  carried  off  cattle  and  other  provi- 
sions, and  often  fought  with  his  enemies,  always  defeating 
them  with  much  slaughter  *°.  At  length  Elankol,  the  lord 
of  that  island,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  his 

country, 

10  About  this  time,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  Portuguese 
factor  at  Coulan,  stating  that  the  Moors  obstructed  the  market  for  pepper^ 
Pacheco  went  to  that  place,  where  he  made  five  Moorish  ships  submit,  zmX 
settled  the  pepper  market  on  fair  terms,  yet  without  doing  them  any  harm* 
— ^tl.  I.  57. 
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€finjxtrvf  waited  on  Pacheco  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  hiin,  making  him  a  present  of  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  pepper y  which  was  abundant  in  his  co]ifnti*y  "• 


Section  IX. 

The  Foyagc  of  Lope  Suarez  de  Menesis  to  India^  in  1504; 
being  the  sixth  qf  the  Portuguese  Expeditions  to  the  EaU 
Indies. 

Learning  the  necessity  of  sending  powerful  succours  to 
protect  the  Portuguese  trade  from  the  hostilities  of  the  za- 
morin^  the  king  of  Portugal  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  twelve  '  large 
ships  in  1504,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Lope ' 
Suarez  de  Menesis,  who  had  been  captain  of  the  Mina  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  in  the  reign  of  John  IL  The  captains  of 
these  ships  were,  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  Lionel  Cotinho,  Tristan 
de  la  Silva,  Lope  Mender  de  Vasconcelles,  Lope  de  AbreUf 
Fhilip  de  Castro,  Alonso  Lopez  de  Castro,  Alonzo  Lopez  de 
la  Cocta,  Pero  Alonzo  de  Aguilar,  Vasco  de  la  Silvero,  Vat- 
co  Carvallo,  and  Pedro  Dynez  de  Sutunell :  All  of  v/hom 
were  gentlemen  by  birth  or  service.  Having  embarked  many 
yaUant  soldiers,  the  whole  fleet  left  Lisbon  on  the  22d  of  Apm 
and  arrived  on  the  2d  of  May  near  Cape  Verd.  Having 
observed  durmg  this  part  of  the  voyage,  that  several  of  the 
ships  were  very  irregularly  navigated,  not  keeping  in  thdr 
proper  course,  by  which  they  had  run  foul  ot  each  other  % 
some  pushing  before,  while  others  lagged  behind,  and  otfaen 
stood  athwart  the  order  of  the  fleet ;  Suarez  convened  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  captains,  masters,  and  pilots  of  the  fleets 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  following  written  instmctioiis; 
1.  As  soon  as  it  is  night,  every  ship  shall  keep  in  regokur 
order  a^stem  of  the  admiral ;  and  no  vessel  to  carry  anjr 
light  except  in  the  binnacle  and  in  the  cabin.    2.  The  masteri 

and 

11  According  to  Astley,  the  zamorin  loit  IS^OOO  men  is  tkk  war  in  five 
monthsy  and  desired  peace^  which  was  granted  hj  the  rajah  of  Cochjn«^-~ 
AstL  L  57.  Yet  this  could  hardly  be  the  case^  as  the  fint  operation  of  iSm 
new  commander-in-chief  in  India  was  to  cannonadf  Calimt. — £• 

1  These  are  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ships  hitherto  boUt  in  Portnf^s 
ffKi  to  have  carried  ISOO  men;  pcfhapfsoUicnybeaidef  their  ordinary  crews. 
<^AstL  1. 57. 
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and  pilots  to  keep  r^ular  watch^  taking  special  care  not  to 
run  foul  of  each  other.  3.  All  to  answer  the  signals  of  the 
admiral  4.  As  soon  as  day  appears,  every  ship  shall  come 
to  salute  the  admiral,  and  all  are  carefully  to  avoid  getting 
before  him  during  the  night.  The  penalty  for  breach  of  any 
of  these  articles  was  a  fine  of  ten  crowns,  besides  which  the 
offender  was  to  be  put  under  arrest  without  being  entitled  to 
wages,  and  so  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  As  some 
of  the  masters  and  pilots  had  been  very  negligent,  allowing 
some  of  the  ships  to  fall  aboard  of  others,  h^  removed  these 
to  other  ships.  By  this  attention  to  discipline,  the  fleet  was 
kept  afterwards  in  good  sailing  order 

In  the  month  of  June,  at  which  time  they  reckoned  them- 
selves off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  fleet  was  surprised  by 
It  heavy  storm,  and  had  to  drive  for  two  days  and  nights  un- 
der bare  poles  in  imminent  danger  of  being  cast  away,  the 
weather  during  all  this  time  being  wonderfuSy  dark,  so  that 
the  ships  were  in  great  hazard  of  running  aboard  of  each 
other.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  admiral  caused 
guns  to  be  fired  at  intervals  from  all  the  ships,  to  give  notice 
of  their  situations,  and  the  better  to  kce)3  company.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  storm,  the  ship  commanded  by  Lope  Men- 
dez  was  missing,  and  the  admiral  caused  the  fleet  to  lie  to 
for  some  days  in  hopes  of  her  reappearance.  While  in  this 
situation,  two  of  the  ships  ran  foul  of  each  other,  by  which  a 
large  hole  was  broken  in  the  bow  of  one  of  the  ships,  through 
which  she  took  in  so  much  water  as  to  be  in  great  danger  of 
sinking.  The  admiral  immediately  bore  up  to  her  assistance, 
and  encouraged  the  crew  to  stop  the  leak,  and  even  sent  his 
boats  on  board  to  give  every  aid.  By  great  exertions  they 
got  the  leak  effectually  stopped,  by  nailmg  hides  over  the  hole, 
and  covering  the  whole  with  pitch.  On  St  Jameses  day,  25th 
July,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Mozambique,  where  they  were  well 
received  by  the  governor,  who  supplied  them  abundantly  with 
fresh  provisions,  and  sent  off  the  letter  which  Pedro  de  Tayde 
had  written  respecting  the  state  of  aflairs  in  India  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  as  formerly  mentioned.  The  admini 
expedited  the  refitting  of  the  ships  which  had  been  so  much 
injured,  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  departed  from  Mozambique 
on  the  1st  of  August.  The  king  of  Melinda  sent  off  one 
of  his  principal  Moors  to  visit  the  admiral,  to  whom  likewise 
he  sent  sixteen  of  our  men  who  had  deserted  firom  Pedro  de 
Tayde. 

Having 
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Having  stopt  only  two  days  at  Melinda  for  refreshm^it^ 
the  fleet  sailed  across  for  India,  and  came  to  Aiichediva^  where 
they  found  two  Portuguese  ships  commanded  by  Antonio  de 
Saklanna  and  Ruy  Lorenzo,  who  were  much  afraid  of  our 
fleet,  suspecting  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  Rumes  '.  Saldan<* 
na  informed  Suarez,  that  he  had  been  sent  out  the  year  be- 
fore from  Portugal  along  with  Lorenzo,  as  vice-admiral,  with 
orders  to  explore  the  Red  Sea  and  adjacent  countries.  That 
they  were  separated  in  a  storm  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 
That  Lorenzo  proceeding  alone  in  the  voyage,  had  taken  a 
ship  belonging  to  the  Moors  near  Sofala,  out  of  which  he  had 
taken  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  had  left  the  hull  at  Me- 
linda. That  SaJdanna  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  Cape  Guarda* 
fui,  where  he  had  taken  many  rich  prizes,  without  having 
entered  the  Red  Sea ;  after  which  he  had  sailed  to  India,  and 
the  winter  coming  on,  had  taken  shelter  in  Anchediva,  where 
lie  was  afterwards  joined  by  Lorenzo.  At  this  place,  Lope 
Mendez  de  Vasconcelles,  who  had  been  separated  in  the  storm 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  rejoined  the  fleet.  The  admiral 
used  every  expedition  to  get  the  fleet  ready  to  proceed  for 
Cananor,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  was 
informed  by  the  factor  of  the  events  in  the  war  with  Calicut; 
and  how  he  and  his  companions  in  the  factory  had  been  often 
in  great  hazard  of  their  lives. 

The  day  after  his  'arrival,  the  admiral  went  on  shore  in 
great  state  to  visit  the  rajah  of  Cananor,  attended  by  all  the 
captains  of  the  fleet  in  their  boats,  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers,  and  armed  with  ordnance,  all  the  boats  crews  being 
dressed  in  their  best  apparel.  The  adnurals  barge  had  a 
rich  awning,  and  was  dressed  out  with  carpets,  on  which  stood 
a  chair  of  state  covered  with  unshorn  crimson  velvet  and  two 
cushions  of  the  same  for  his  feet.  His  doublet  and  hose 
were  of  satin  of  divers  colours,  wrought  diamond  fashion  j 
his  shoes  of  black  velvet,  studded  with  gold  ;  his  cap  covered 
over  with  gold  buttons.  Over  all  he  wore  a  loose  robe  or 
gown  of  black  velvet,  in  the  French  fashion,  trimmed  all 
round  with  gold  lace.     From  his  neck  hung  a  triple  chain  of 

gold 

2  The  Turkish  empire,  as  succeeding  that  of  the  Romans  or  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  is  still  called  Rumi  in  the  east.  It  will  be  afterwards  seen, 
that  these  Rumes,  Romans,  or  Turks,  made  some  powerful  efforts  to  drive 
the  Portuguese  from  India,  as  greatly  injurious  to  the  Indian  trade  wilAi 
Europe  through  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt. — E. 
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gokl  eD&mdled,  from  which  depended  a  golden  whistle.  His 
rapier  and  dagger,  which  were  borne  by  a  page,  had  handles 
tjf  pure  gold.  jTwo  lackeys  preceded  him  in  splendid  attire, 
and  six  trumpeters  with  silk  flags.  He  was  also  aecon^jfmAied 
by  a  band  of  wind  instruments,  in  a  small  boat  In  another 
boat  were  the  presents  which  he  carried  ibr  the  rajah  from  the 
king  of  Portugal  There  were,  six  beds  of  fine  Holland, 
with  their  pillows  of  the  same,  all  wrought  with  gold  embroi-* 
deiy.     Two  coverlets  or  carpets  of  nnshom  crimson  velvet, 

auilted  all  over,  having  three  guards  of  doth  of  gold,  that  in 
le  middle  a  span  in  width,  and  the  others  two  fingers  broad« 
The  bedstead  was  gilded  all  ovet,  having  curtains  of  crimson 
satin,  fringed  with  gold  thread.  On  putting  off  from  his 
ship,  all  me  fleet  sajfuted  him  with  their  cannon ;  then  the 
trumpets  and  drums  sounded  for  a  long  time ;  after  which 
the  organs  never  ceased  to  play  till  the  boats  reached  the  shore, 
where  vast  numbers  of  Moors  and  Gentiles  waited  to  receive 
the  admiral. 

On  his  landing,  the  admiral  was  conducted  into  a  sarame^ 
or  house  appointed  for  his  reception  and  audience  of  the  ra-^ 
jah,  in  which  he  ordered  the  bed  and  all  its  rich  furniture  to 
oe  set  up,  close  to  which  was  placed  a  chair  for  the  admiral 
to  sit  upon.  Soon  afterwards,  the  rajah  was  brought  to  the 
house,  carried  in  a  rich  chair  of  state,  preceded  by  three 
armed  elephants,  three  thousand  najrres,  armed  with  swords, 
q)ears,  and  targets,  and  two  thousand  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  admiral,  apprized  of  the  rajah's  approach  by 
the  fleet  saluting  him  with  all  their  guns,  went  to  the  door  to 
receive  him,  where  they  embraced.  Then  going  together 
into  the  apartment,  the  admiral  presented  him  with  the  bed 
idready  described,  on  which  the  rajah  immediately  lay  down, 
and  the  admiral  sat  down  beside  him  in  the  pince  appointed. 
They  here  conferred  together  for  two  hours,  when  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  barkmg  of  a  greyhound  belonging  to  the 
admiral,  which  wanted  to  attack  one  of  the  elephants. 

Soon  afterwards  a  Moor  from  Calicut  waited  upon  the  ad-^ 
miral,  having  along  with  him  a  Portuguese  boy,  who  brought 
a  letter  from  some  of  our  men  -ii^rho  were  captives  at  Calicut 
ever  since  the  time  of  Cabral  being  there.  This  boy  inform- 
ed the  admiral,  that  the  zamorin  was  so  humbled  \f^  the  de- 
feats he  had  sustained  from  Pacheco,  that  he  had  gone 
into  religious  seclusion.  Tliat  many  of  the  Moorish  mer- 
chants had  gone  from   Calicut  to  other  placed,  as  they 

could 
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could  carry  on  no  trade  there  owing  to  the  wat|  tod  that 
even  provisions  had  become  extremely  scarce.  That  the 
2amorin  and  the  prince  of  Calicut,  and  the  magistrates  of 
that  place,  were  exceedingly  desirous  of  peace  with  the 
Portuguese,  for  which  reason  they  had  sent  him  to  tlic 
admiral,  and  had  allowed  the  Portuguese  prisoners  there 
to  write  him  to  that  effect,  which  they  had  done  accord- 
ingly, but  chiefly  in  hopes  tlmt  he  would  free  them  from 
<:i^tivity.  After  reading  the  letter,  the  admiral  would  have 
sent  a  written  answer,  meaning  to  have  sent  it  by  the 
Moor.  But  the  boy  told  him,  they  had  no  permission  to 
carry  any  letter,  and  that  he  must  return  along  with  the 
Moor,  as  the  people  of  Calicut  had  threatenea  to  put  all 
their  Portuguese  prisoners  to  death  in  case  he  did  not  re- 
turn. On  this  account,  the  admiral  gave  the  boy  a  Verbal 
message  for  the  prisoners ;  saying  that  he  would  very  soon 
iDome  to  Calicut,  where  he  wouldanchor  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  shore ;  and  as  the  captives  were  allowed  to  go  about 
the  city  without  irons,  they  might  find  an  opportunity  to 
come  off  to  the  fleet  either  in  boats  or  by  swimming. 

Suarez  went  accordingly  with  the  fleet  to  Calicut,  where 
he  came  to  anchor  on  Saturday  the  7th  September ;  and 
presently  afterwards  the  boy  who  had  been  to  visit  him  at 
Cananor  came  on  board,  accompanied  by  a  servant  of  Cose* 
bequin,  who  brought  the  admiral  a  present  from  the  rulers  oi 
Codiin,  and  a  message  requiring  a  safe  conduct  for  Cosebequin, 
that  he  might  come  on  board  to  treat  for  peace.    The  admi« 
ral  reftised  to  accept  of  any  present  until  soch  time  as  peace 
were  restored ;  but  sent  word  that  Cosebequin  midbt  repair 
on  board  without  fear,  as  a  servant  of  the  king  of  rortugal; 
he  sent  a  private  message  at  the  same  time  to  the  Portuguese 
prisoners,  advising  them  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  e- 
scape.     On  receiving  this  message,  Cosebequin  was  sent  on 
tx)ard  by  the  governors  of  Calicut,  to  treat  of  peace,  canying 
with  him  two  of  the  Portuguese  captives.     They  rcqaerted 
he  would  wait  three  or  four  days,  bv  which  time  they  b^ 
lieved  the  zamorin  would  come  out  from  his  scdosioiiy  and 
that  th^  were  convinced  he  would  agree  to  all  that  should 
be  requiredi     The  admiral  answered^  that  aiiie»  they  woaU 
ddiver  up  the  two  Italian  deserters  he  would  agree  to  no 
terms  ;  but  he  sent  no  message  for  the  Uberation  cf  oor  o^ 
tives,  as  he  thought  they  might  easily  escape.     As  kxhi  ai 
the  Italians  learnt  that  the  admiral  bad  drmandnl.  thes, 

ihtj 
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they  flufpected  the.  captives  would  run  away,  of  which  cir« 
cumstatice  they  gave  ootico  to  the  governors,  requiring  them 
to  secure  the  Portuguese  captives,  as  they  were  men  of  con- 
sideration, and  that  a  peace  might  be  procured  in  exchange 
for.  them  ahnost  on  any  terms  the  zamorin  pleased  to  pre* 
•cribe.  On  this  advice,  the  governors  took  care  to  prevent 
the  captives  from  escaping,  and  became  less  urgent  in  their 
desire  of  peace.  Owing  to  this,  they  remained  in  captiviQr 
till  Don  Francisco  de  Almeida  became  viceroy  of  India, 
though  some  made  their  escape  in  the  interim,  and  others  of 
them  fell  victims  to  the  diseases  of  the  climate. 

After  waiting  some  days,  and  finding  no  firiendly  steps  ta* 
ken  by  the  governors  of  Calicut  towards  a  peace,  and  being 
likewise  without  hope  of  recovering  the  captives,  Suarex  re- 
solved to  take  revenge  by  cannonading  the  city  of  Calicut, 
which  he  did  for  a  whole  day  and  a  night,  during  which 
time  he  did  prodigious  damage,  destrojdng  the  palace  of  the 
zamorin,  several  or  their  pagodas  or  idol  temples,  and  many  of 
the  houses,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  For 
this  service,  he  brought  seven  of  his  smallest  ships  as  near 
the  shore  as  possible,  and  advanced  all  the  boats  of  the  fleet, 
likewise  carrying  ordnance,  close  almost  to  the  beach.  After 
this  he  dqpartecf  for  Cochin,  where  he  arrived  on  Saturday 
the  ISth  of  September.  He  landed  next  day  near  the  For* 
tuguese  castle,  in  as  great  state  as  he  had  done  before  at  Ca« 
nanor,  and  was  received  with  many  marks  of  satis&ction  by 
Trimumpara.  After  embracing,  they  went  hand  in  hand 
into  the  hall,  in  which  a  chair  of  state  was  placed  for  the  ad- 
miraL  As  the  rajah  sat  on  the  cushions  on  the  floor,  ac« 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  was  therefore 
much  lower  than  the  admiral,  he  commanded  his  chair  to  be 
removed  somewhat  farther  from  the  r^ah,  by  which  he  great- 
ly ofiended  the  native  chiefs  who  were  present  at  the  inter- 
view. He  now  delivered  to  Trimumpara  a  letter  from  the 
king  of  Portugal,  in  which  great  compliments  and  many 
thanks  werd  given,  for  the  favour  and  protection  the  rajah 
had  vouchsafed  to  the  Portuguese.  To  this  the  rajah  answer- 
ed, that  he  had  been  amply  repaid,  by  the  good  service  which 
Duarte  Pacheco  had  tendered  him  in  the  war  with  the  za- 
morin. Next  day,  the  admiral  sent  a  large  sura  of  money  to 
Trimumpara,  as  a  present  from  tlie  king  of  Portugal,  who 
knew  that  his  finances  had  been  greatly  injured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  Calicut. 

5  Soon 
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Soon  after,  Suarez  sent  Pedro  de  Mendoza  and  Vasco  Car- 
vallo  with  their  ships  to  guard  the  coast  of  Calicut,  with  or- 
ders to  capture  all  ships  belonging  to  the  Moors  that 
were  laden  with  spices.  He  likewise  dispatched  De  la  Cocta, 
Aguilar,  Cotinho,  and  Abreu,  to  go  to  Coulan  to  take  in 
their  loading,  being  informed  that  spices  were  to  be  had 
there  in  abundance.  He  likewise  sent  Tristan  de  la  Sllva 
with  four  armed  boats  up  the  rivers  towards  Cranganor,  a- 
gainst  some  armed  paraws  of  Calicut  which  were  stationed 
in  that  quarter.  In  this  expedition,  Silva  had  a  skirmish 
with  these  paraws  and  some  nayres  on  the  shores  of^  the  ri- 
vers ;  but  falling  in  with  a  Moorish  ship  laden  with  pepper, 
he  captured  her  and  brought  her  to  Cochin,  where  he  and 
the  other  captains  loadea  their  ships,  as  spices  were  now 
procured  in  great  abundance. 

Duarte  Pacheco  happened  to  be  off  Coulan  when  he  leamt 
the  arrival  of  Suarez ;  and  knowing  that  his  own  command 
was  ended  so  soon  as  the  new  captain-general  should  arrive 
lit  Cochin,  determined  to  attempt  some  exploits  while  he  re- 
mained master  of  his  own  conduct.  With  this  view,  he  put 
to  sea  on  the  22d  of  October,  and  soon  after  got  sight  of  a 
ship  at  a  great  distance,  to  which  he  gave  chase  all  tnat  day 
and  part  of  the  night.  The  chase  was  driven  into  Coulan, 
when  Pacheco  learnt  that  she  belonged  to  the  confederates  ^, 
and  was  bound  from  Coromandel.  He  immediately  after- 
wards descried  three  ships  of  Calicut,  to  which  he  gave 
chase,  keeping  as  near  the  coast  a  {X)ssible  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  a  land  breeze.  In  the  morning  he  put  off^  to  sea  in 
chase  of  the  vessel,  which  he  was  unable  to  get  up  with  till  to- 
wards evening  close  to  the  land ;  after  a  brave  defence,  as 
the  ship  had  many  men,  she  at  length  yielded;  and  not 
chusing  to  encumber  himself  with  so  many  prisoners,  he 
landed  a  part  of  her  company,  and  made  the  rest  prisoners 
in  irons  in  his  own  ship.  Learning  that  this  was  one  of  the 
three  ships  belonging  to  Calicut  of  which  he  was  in  search, 

VOL.  II.  I  i  he 

3  This  expression  is  quite  inexplicable^  unless  we  may  pick  out  very 
darkly  that  it  belonged  to  the  Calicut  confederacy  against  the  Portuguese. 
Yet  Castaneda^  or  his  imperfect  translator  Lichefild^  does  not  inform  ut 
whether  this  vessel  was  made  a  prize.  Lichefild  seems  almost  always  to 
have  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  author,  often 
to  have  mistaken  his  meamng  or  expresesd  it  with  great  obscurity,  aad 
sometimes  writes  even  a  kind  of  jargon,  by  endeavouring  to  translate  ver- 
bally without  being  able  to  catch  an  idea  from  the  original.— £. 
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he  put  two  of  his  men  on  board  the  prize,  with  orders  to 
keep  biin  company.  Being  arrived  directly  abreast  of  Cape 
Comorin,  he  met  with  a  sudden  whirlwind,  by  which  he  was 
nearly  cast  away,  and  when  this  subsided,  he  came  to  anchor 
within  a  league  of  the  shore,  where  he  remained  all  night. 
While  at  anchor  thirty  of  his  Moorish  prisoners  made  their 
escape,  twelve  of  whom  were  retaken  by  means  of  his  boat. 
Pocneco  remained  for  some  time  off  the  Cape  in  expectation 
of  the  odier  ships  of  the  Moors  coming  round  from  Cpro- 
mandel,  but  none  making  their  appcarnnce,  he  went  to  Cou- 
lan  with  the  ship  he  had  captured,  whidi  he  delivered  to  the 
&ctor  at  that  city  with  ^1  its  rich  merchandize.  He  then 
went  to  Cochin,  where  he  put  himself  under  the  command  of 
Suarez. 

The  zamorin  had  how  resumed  the  goyemmeht,  having 
withdrawn  from  the  torad  or  relimous  seclusion.  He  had 
dispatched  one  of  his  generals  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  paraws 
and  fifty  ships  ^  to  defend  the  passages  of  th^  rivers,  and  to 
obstruct  the  trade  of  Cochin  with  the  interior  i  and  had  like- 
wise set  on  foot  a  considerable  land  army  under  the  prince 
](}aubea  Darings  It  was  the  intention  of  the  zamorin  to 
stand  on  the  defciisive  only  while  the  Portuguese  fleet  re- 
mained in  India,  and  to  renew  the  war  against  Cochii\  ailer 
their  departure.  But  the  admiral  Suarez,  by  the  advice  of 
all  his  captains,  resolved  to  make  an  attack  on  Cranganor,  a 
town  b(^longing  to  the  zamorin,  about  four  leagues  from  Co- 
chin, whence  the  enemy  had  often  done  much  injury  to  die 
<V>minion8.of  Trimumpata  during  the  late  war.  For  this 
purpose,  Suarez  took  fitlcen  armed  boats  with  raised  defences 
on  their  gunwales,  and  twenty-five  paraws  belonging  to  Co^ 
chin,  all  armed  with  cannon,  and  accompanied  by  9  caravel, 
the  whole  manned  with  about  1000  Portuguese  soldiers,  and 
2fk  equal  number  of  nayres  from  Cpchiii.  The  armament 
arrived  before  day  at  Palt/]nierto^  where  it  had  to  wait  for  day- 
light, not  daring  to  attempt  the  passaged  of  certains  shoals, 
as  the  boats  were  heavily  laden.  On  ai-riving  at  Cranga- 
nor, the  fleet  of  Calicut  was  found  drawn  up  ready  to  repel 
the  Portugese  attack.  The  Calicut  commander  was  posted 
in  the  front,  in  two  new  ships  chained  together,  which  were 

full 

*  ,       • 
4  According  to  Astley,  from  De  Faria^  otHy^'ve  ships  |  aad  indeed  in  the 
sequel,  Castaneda  only  mentions  t<ivo  slups  as  employed  on  the  present  oc- 
easion,  and  three  others  that  were  drawn  up  on  shore.—  F. 
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forlf  of  ordnance  and  well  manned^  chiefly  by  archers.     In  the  . 
r^ar  of  these  ship^  and  on  both  flanks,  the  paraws  of  Calicut 
Were  arranged,  all  full  of  armed  meb. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  flotilla,  the  battle  imme- 
diately corameticed  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance  on  both 
sides.     Five  Portuguese  captains  who  led  the  van,  pushed 
on  to  attack  the  Calicut  admiral  in  his  two  chained  ships» 
which  they  carried  by  boarding  after  a  brave  resistance,  in 
which  that  officer  and  two  of  his  sons  with  many  others  of 
the  Malabars  were  slain.    After  the  capture  of  these  ships,  the 
paraws  made  little  resistance,  and  soon  took  to  flight.     Suarez 
immediately  ilisenibarked  his  troops,  which  soon  put  Naubeiii 
Daring  to  flight,  who  commanded  the  land  army  of  Calicut, 
The  Moors  and  Malabslrs   in   their  flight,   plundered   the 
houses  of  Cranganor,  which  was  immediately  afterwards  set  on 
fire  by  the  Portuguese.     Certain  Christian  inhabitants  of  thfe 
place  came  to  Suarez  aiid  prayed  him  not  to  bum  their  city^ 
representing  that  it  contained  several  churches  dedicated  to 
Hxe  Virgin  stnd  the  Apostles,  besides  many  Christian  houses 
which  wer^  interspersed  ambng  these  belonging  to  the  Moors-* 
and  Gentiles.     For  their  sakes,  Suarez  orderea  the  conflagra^ 
tion  to  be  stopped ;  yet  many  of  the  houses  were  destroyed 
before  that  coukl  be  effected,  as  they  were  all  of  wood.     Af. 
ter  the  fli*e  Was  quertched,  our  men  plundered  the  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Moors,  many  of  whom  had  formerly  ditelt  in' 
Codiin.     The  two  ships,  and  several  paraws  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  before  mentioned  engagement,  were  set  oU  fire, 
and  other  three  ships  that  were  found  drawn  on  shore; 

At  this  time  Suarez  was  joiiled  by  the  ^l*ince  bf  Cochin^ 
who  informed  him  that  Naubea  Dating  remained  with  his 
army  at  no  eteat  distance,  and  intended  to  return  to  Cran- 
<*anor  after  nis  departure;  A  considerable  force  was  there- 
fore sent  aigainst  Naubea  Daring;  but  immediately oti  seeing 
theii*  approach,  the  trbops  of  Calicut  fled.  On  the  return  of 
the  Portuguese  flotilla  towai^ds  Cociiin,  Suafez  was  disposed 
to  have  destroyed  rtnothet  to^^^l  which  lay  near  their  passage; 
biit  the  prince  of  Cochih  reprefeeilted  that  half  of  it  belong- 
ed to  him,  and"  prevailed  on  the  admiml  to  spare  it,  as  he 
could  not  destroy  one  part  without  the  other.  Suarez,  there* 
feire,  returned  to  Cochin,  where  he  khighted  some  of  his  offi- 
cers for  their  bravery  during  the  last  engagement.  A  few 
days  after  his  return,  there  came  an  ambassador  from  the  ra- 
jah of  Tatu^f  whose  dominions  are  next  adjoining  to  those 

of 
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of  0)€liin,     This  ambassador  represented,  that  his  master 
had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  zamorin,  and  had  assisted  him 
in  all  his  wars  against  Pachcco.     But  that  the  zamorin,  since 
he  had  come  out  from  his  reliffious  seclusion,  had  redoubled 
his  arrogant  ideas  of  his  irresistible  power,  and  in  reward  of 
the  services  of  the  rajah  of  Tanor,  now  threatened  him  with 
war  and  conquest.     He  farther  represented,  that  on  the  late 
occasion,  when  the  general  of  the  Calicut  forces  was  in  full, 
march  for  the  reliet  of  Cranganor,  tlie  rajah  of  Tanor  had. 
placed  4000  of  his  nayres  in  ambush  in  a  defile  in  their  line 
of  march,  who  had  defeated  the  troops  of  Calicut,  and  had 
slain  2000  of  them.     On  this  account  the  rajah  of  Tanor  was 
in  great  fear  of  the  zamorin,  and  humbly  requested  assistance 
from  Uie  admiral,  promising  in  return  to  become  subject  to 
the  king^  of  Portugal, 

For  tills  purpose,  the  admiral  sent  Pedro  Raphael  in  a 
caravel  to  Tanor,  with  100  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  cross-, 
bow  men.     It  chanced  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Tanor,  the  zamorin  arrived  before  that  city  with  his  army  and 
gave  battle  to  the  rajah ;  but,  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of 
Raphael  and  his  company,  the  ai-my  of  the  zamorin  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter.     In  reward  for  this  well-timed, 
succour,  the  rajah  of  Tanor  became  subject  .to  the  king  of 
Portugal     In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  zamorin  was 
mnch  numbled^  and  lost  more  credit  with  the  Moors  than  by 
all  the  victories  which  Pacheco  had  obtained ;  as  these  had 
been  obtained  by  strangers,  while  the  present  victory  had 
been  gained  by  a  native  prince.     In.  consequence  of  these  re- 
verses, seeing  no  likelihood  of  ever  being  able  to  recover 
their  trade,  all  the  Moors  who  dwelt  in  Calicut  and  Cranganor 
determined  upon  removing  to  their  own  country  with  their 
remaining  wealth.     For  this  purpose,  they  fitt^  up  seven- 
teen large  ships  at  Pandaranef  which  they  armed  on  pur- 
pose to  defend  themselves  against  any  attack  fixim  our  men, 
and  loaded  them  with  all  expedition  for  Mecca.     Besides 
these,  they  loaded  a  great  number  of  paraws  aiid.  tonys  with 
such  goods  as  the  ships  were  unable  to  contain. 

'^The  season  now  approached  for  the  return  of  the  fleet  to 
Portugal,  and  Suare?  appointed  Manuel.  Telez  de  Vascon- 
cellcs  ^as  captain-generm  of  the  Indies,  with  whom  be  left  a 

ship 

5  At  the  commencement  of  this  section^  Castaneda  names  this  person 
Lope  Mendez  de  Vasconcelles ;  in  Astley,  I.  5S.  he  is  called  Manuel  TeU 
lez  Barrcto.— E. 
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ship  and  two  caravels,  of  which   last  Pedro  Raphael  and 
Diego  Perez  were  captains.     The  admiral  presented  these 
officers  to  the  rajah  of  Cochin,  who  would  much  rather  have 
procured  Duarte  Pacheco  to  remain,  having  great  confidence 
in  his  valour  and  attachment  to  his  service,  but  dared  not  to 
request  this  of  the  admiral,  as  he  was  of  a  haughty  disposi- 
tion.    In  a  conference  between  Pacheco  and  the  rajah,  the 
latter  entreated  him  to  remain  in  India  if  possible,  as  he  did 
not  think  himself  quite  secure  from  the  enmity  of  the  zamo- 
rin  5  and  even  urged  him  to  remember  that  he  had  promised 
not  to  leave  him  till  he  had  made  him  king  of  Calicut.     Pa- 
checo answered,  that  he  left  him  in  a  good  situation,  his 
country  being  restored  to  quiet,  and  the  zamorin  so  much 
humbled  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  $  as  a  proof  of 
which  the  Moors  were  about  to  depart  from  Calicut,  seeing 
their  trade  entirely  ruined.     And  that  he  hoped  to  return 
from  Portugal,  and  to  serve  him  longer  and  to  greater  pur- 
pose than  he  had  done  hitherto.     The  rajah  was  somewhat 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  craved  pardon  of  Pacheco 
that  he  had  not  rewarded  his  services  as  they  deserved,  be- 
cause he  was  extremely  poor ;  yet  requested  he  would  take 
as  much  pepper  as  he  pleased.     Pacheco  refused  to  accept 
of  any  thing;  saying,   he  hoped  to  find  the  rajah  rich  and 
prosperous  on  his  return  to  Cochin,  and  then  he  would  ac- 
cept a  reward.     The  rajah  gave  Pacheco  a  lelter  for  the 
kin^  of  Portugal,  in  which  he  set  forth  all  his  gallant  actions 
dunng  the  w-ar,  strongly  recommending  him  to  his  majesties 
fevour. 

The  admiral  Suarez  departed  from  Cochin  on  the  27th 
December  ^,  taking  with  him  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  even 
those  captains  who  were  lo  remain  in  India.  His  intention 
was  to  have  come  to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Paniani,  on 
purpose  to  visit  the  rajah  of  Tanor ;  but  from  foul  weather, 
and  bad  pilots,  the  fleet  could  not  make  that  port,  and  was 
driven  to  Calicut  and  Pandarane.  Being  off  these  ports 
and  with  a  scanty  wind,  the  admiral  detached  Raphael  and 
Perez  with  their  caraveLs,  to  examine  if  there  were  any  ships 
of  the  Moors  at  anchor.  While  on  this  service,  ten  paraws 
came  off  to  att^ick  them,  and  an  engagement  ensued.  On 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  hearing  the  sound  of  the  ordnance,  they 

bore 

6  In  Lichefilds  translation  of  Castaneda,  this  date  iit  made  the  27th  Sep- 
tember, which  18  an  obvious  rristake. — ^H. 
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bore  up  as  doie  t0  the  wind  lUi  po^lrfe,  aipd  i^ame  to  iinf< 
dior  ^.  In  a  council  of  war,  i^  w^s  resplved  to  attack  the 
aeventeen  shipe  of  tbo  Moors,  which  )i^  aO  agroand ;  and  as 
the  ships  were  unable  tp  get  near  thein»  c^nse  they  lay 
within  the  bar,  the  attack  was  determined  to  be  made  by  the 
boats  of  the  fleet,  with  ordjEirs  to  sfst  the  Moorish  ships  on 
iffe.  Thi«  being  resolved  upon,  the  admiral  luad  all  the  cap* 
tafais  of  the  fleet  embarked  in  the  boats,  taking  with  the^l  al( 
the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  expedition. 

The  Moorish  snips  were  all  drawn  on  the  beach  in  a  close 
line,  having  their  stems  to  the  shpfv,  and  were  well  armed 
with  ordpance,  and  had  many  soldiers  on  \>oard  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  a  considerable  number  of  them  being  men 
#f  a  fair  complexion  ^.     Besides  all  these,  th^  Moors  haid  two 

Sieces  pf  ordnance  on  a  small  bulwark  or  redoubt  which 
anked  the  passage  of  the  bar.  Our  boats,  seeing  all  these 
fermidable  preparations,  retymed  towards  the  fleet  ^,  whence 
thoy  towed  several  caravels  within  the  bar  to  assist  the  boat^ 
in  the  attack.  After  a  severe  conflict,  in  which  the  Portu-^ 
guese  had  twenty*five  men  killed,  and  127  wounded,  the 
whole  seventeen  t^hips  pf  ^e  Mpors  were  boarded  and  taken, 
with  the  loss  of  2000  men.  But  as  the  Moorish  ships  were 
all  aground,  the  victors  were  under  the  necessity  to  burn 
^em,  with  all  the  rich  merchandize  they  contained.  Owing 
to  this  severe  loss,  the  Moors  deserted  the  city  of  Calicut, 
which  by  the  cessation  of  trade  be^rame  much  distressed  for 
provisions,  insomuch  that  most  of  its  inhabitants  withdrew 
to  other  places.  The  zamorin  was  so  much  humbled  by  this 
succession  of  disastrous  events,  that  he  remained  quiet  for  a 
long  time  aflerwards  '^. 

Tlie 

* 

7  By  som^  strange  blunder,  Liche^Id  says  they  came  to  ^n^nor ;  but 
from  sdl  the  circumstances  in  the  context,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fleet  came 
to  anchor  on  the  outside  of  the  bar  at  Pandarane. — £. 

8  Arabs  probably,  whites  in  the  estimation  of  the  Portuguese  as  com- 
pared with  the  native  blacl^s  of  Malabar. — f,. 

9  This  part  of  the  story  is  very  confusedly  traaslated  by  Lichefild.  Ac- 
cording to  his  relation,  in  o^e  sense*  the  admiral  alone'retumed  in  his  boat 
for  the  caravels  ;  while,  by  another  pa^  of  his  expressions,  the  whole  boats 
returned  for  the  admiral  and  the  caravels. — £. 

10  According  to  Astley,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  zamorm  inunediately  after  the  victory  obtained  by.  the  rajah  of 
Tanore  ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  the  circumstances  just  related  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  the  Moorish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Pandarane^ 
which  would  hardly  have  been  done  during  a  tim?  of  ^ ^ce*— £. 
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The  particular  inddents  of  this  engagement  are  so  r<^ 
futedly  related  in  Udiefikls  translation  of  Castaneda  as  to 
baffle  every  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  inteUigibie  orden 
Among  thesei  the  two  following  are  more  distinctly  tokL 
Tristan  de  la  Silva  endeavoured  to  board  a  ship  which  ap* 
peared  to  be  the  admiral,  of  which  the  captain  and  a  uum^r* 
ous  crew  were  Turks.  A  little  before  De  Silva  got  up  to  this 
ship,  the  crew  had  fired  off  a  piece  of  ordnance  which  lay 
on  the  upper  deck,  and  which  by  its  recoil  broke  a  large  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  Turks  were  so  intent  on  de* 
fending  themselves  against  the  I^ortuguese  boats,  that  they 
neglected  to  barricade  this  hole,  of  which  the  people  in  De 
Silvas  boat  took  advantage  to  get  on  board ;  Alonzo  Lopez 
the  master,  and  Alvaro  Lopez  one  of  the  kings  servants,  now 
town-clerk  of  Santnrem,  being  the  first  who  entered  by  the 
hole.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  on  deck,  in  which  many 
of  the  Turks  were  slain,  others  hid  themselves  below  the 
hatches,  and  others  leapt  into  the  water,  most  of  whom  were 
drowned,  as  they  were  covere(i  with  shirts  of  mail. 

The  caravel  commanded  by  Pedro  Raphael,  one  of  these 
brought  within  the  bar  to  cofOporate  with  the  boats,  was  strud^ 
by  a  ball  from  the  battery  on  shore,  which  killed  three  men 
and  dangerously  wounded  other  ten.  In  the  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  this  accident,  another  shot  killed  the  master  at 
the  helm,  and  the  caravel  drove  with  the  tide  of  flood  risht 
under  the  bows  of  a  large  Moorish  ship  full  of  men  which  faa4 
not  yet  been  attacked  by  the  boats,  in  this  situation,  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy  boarded  tlie  caravel,  <?n£/w5<?e/  our  men  very 
ill.  Che  caravel  anerwards  drifted  on  certain  rocks,  where 
she  remained  till  the  end  of  the  battle.  The  situation  of  the 
caravel  was  now  perceived  by  the  admiral,  who  ordered  ef-r 
Actual  succour  to  be  sent  to  Raphael.  The  succours  boardr 
ed  the  caravel,  which  was  quite  full  of  Moors,  whom  they  drov^ 
out  with  great  slaughter;  but  all  of  ou;*  men  belonging  to 
that  caravel  were  sore  hurt. 

On  the  next  day,  being  the  first  of  January  1 505,  the  admiral 
vrent  with  the  fleet  to  Cananor,  to  take  in  the  rest  of  his  lading. 
He  was  here  informed  by  the  factor  of  the  humbled  situation 
of  the  Moors,  from  whom,  in  hisopinion,  the  Portuguese  had 
no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  in  India*  Being  ready  to  depart 
for  Europe,  the  adtniral  made  an  oration  to  Manuel  Telez, 

and 
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and  thoae  who  were  to  remain  with  him  in  India,  giving 
them  instructions  for  their  conduct  after  his  departure ;  and 
as  the  enemy  was  so  greatly  humbled,  he  considered  that 
euch  a  fleet  as  had  formerly  been  left  by  Albuouerque  was 

auite  sufficient)  in  which  he  left  an  hundred  soldiers.  In- 
eed  the  zamoriui  as  has  been  already  said,  was  sick  of 
the  war,  and  remauicd  quiet  after  the  departure  of  the  ad- 
miral. 

Departing  from  Cananor,  Suarez  arrived  off  Melinda  on 
the  1st  of  February;  where,  without  landing  himself,  he 
sent  Antonio  de  Saldanna  to  bring  away  the  rich  prizes  he 
had  formerly  made  at  Cape  Guardafui.  FroiYi  Melinda, 
the  fleet  went  to  Quiloa,  on  purpose  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  tribute  from  the  king  of  that  place.  Departing  from 
thence  on  the  10th  of  February,  he  arrived  safe  at  Lisbon 
on  the  22d  of  June  1505  ",  without  any  incident  worth  re- 
lating '^;  carrying  with  him  two  ships  more  than  had  ac- 
companied him  to  India,  all  laden  witli  rich  commodities,' 
and  was  received  by  the  King  Don  Manuel  with  great  ho- 
nour. 

When  the  king  learnt  the  great  service  which  Pacheco 
had  performed  in  India,  he  expressed  his  high  approbation 
of  his  conduct  in  a  public  procession.  The  king  went,  in  all 
the  splendour  usually  shewn  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  from  the 
high  church  to  that  of  St  Domingo,  accompaniea  by  Duarte 
Pacheco.  After  solemn  service,  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
Don  Diego  Ortis,  bishop  of  Viseo ;  who,  by  the  kings  com- 
mand, gave  a  rehearsal  of  all  that  had  been  performed  by 
Pacheco  in  the  war  against  the  zamorin.  Oi^  the  same 
day,  a  solemn  festival  was  held  in  all  the  churches  of  Pprtu- 
g{u  and  Algarve.  llie  king  sent  letters  on  the  occasion  to 
Uie  pope  and  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  announcing  all 

tj^ese 

1 1  By  some  strange  typographical  mistake^  Lichefild  makes  this  date 
1325^  both  in  the  text  and  in  a  marginal  note,  thus  adding  no  less  than 
twenty  years  to  the  true  chronology.  In  Astleys  Collection^  the  conclusion 
of  this  voyage  is  dated  22d  July  1506  ;  but  we  have  chosen  to  retain  the 
regular  series  of  dates  as  given  by  Castaneda.  Owing  to  the  mistake  in 
Lichefilds  translation  not  bemg  detected  till  a  part  of  this  chapter  was  print- 
ed off^  it  has  been  repeated  in  our  introduction  to  this  article,  which  our 
readers  are  requested  to  corrector— E. 
12  In  Astley,  the  ship  commanded  by  Pedro  Mendoza^  b  said  to  have  been 
stranded  during  the  homeward  voyage,  fourteen  leagues  from  the  Aguada, 
©r  watering-place  of  St  Bias,  and  never  more  heard  of.— Astl.  L  58. 
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tlieae  noCaUe  acts  and  Tictone»  which  bod  been  peHbrmed  in 
thelodics''. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
ixrrzss  FBOM  lmbo:*  ly  the  becixxixg  of  th£  sixTEXirrK 

CEJnXTtT,   KESPECnXG    THE   THEX  RECENT  DISCOVERY  OT 
THE  ROtnE  BY  sEa  TO  INDIA  '. 

IXTRODCCTIOX. 

THE  foUowlDg  letters  bear  to  have  been  written  by  some 
Italian  public  agents  and  merchants,  to  their  employ- 
ent  and  friendi,  and  contain  a  carious  record  of  the  first  im- 
pressions made  on  the  public  mind  by  the  wonderful  disco- 
veries which  navigation  was  then  opening  up  to  the  European 
world.     They  are  selected  £rom  the  Xovns  Chhis^  a  work 
which  was  published  by  Siauni  Grynaus  early  in    the  six- 
teenth centary.     According  to  M.  de  la  Kicharderie  ^,  this 
collection  was  finmed  by  Hans  Heteirs,  canon  of  Strasburg, 
and  was  printed  under  tlte  care  of  Simon  Gryn^eus,  by  Inaac 
Henrag,  in  UiiaOj  at  Basil  in  l.j.'^2.     We  learn  likewise  that 
it  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions,  having  been  re- 
printed at  Basil  in  1535,  1537,  and  1555;  and  at  Paris  in 
1582.    The  edition  xacd  on  the  present  occasion  is  printed 
at  Basil  in  1555  by  Jo.  IIer\'ag.     Its  principal  contents,  be- 
sides those  translated  tor  the  present  chaptcT,  arc  tlie  voy- 
ages of  Gula  Mosto,  already  given  j  the  dJMCovery  of  Ameri- 
ca by  Christopher  Columbus,  which  will  form  the  /iiht  ar- 
ticle in  our  subsecjueiit  volume  j   the  vovag<;>i  of  Vincent 
Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  of  AmtTiaJs  Vespucuw,  uhirh  will  Ix? 
attended  to  hereafter ;  txnd  the  travels  of  Muruj  Polo,  wliicb 
have  been  already  given  at  full  length  from  u  t>ettcr  hource* 

'ITie 

7  3  Aitley  candadt^  tlte  iccMint  of  th<^  limiaur*  r.onferrird  on  Pjurhcc* 
in  tiie  fdknnog  wordi :  **  But  4A<m  afur  inipfMonerlf  and  slfowed  htm  V 
Stwkmbty.  A  tenible  eiuurnple  r^  the  umtmsimy  of  royal  fsvciir^  m4 
the  hole  reg^d  that  is  had  to  trtM  fncrit !''— AitL  L  CB. 

1  NoiriHOrUftGrrnat,p«  9^-109« 

2  BiM.  UntT.  dts  Yoy.  h  6i.  and  V«  i%e. 
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The  language  of  the  Novus  Qrbis  is  perhaps  the  most  bar- 
barous I^n  ever  composed  for  the  press,  and  \ts  punctuation 
is  so  ei)onnousIy  incorrect  that  it  woukl  have  been  easier  un- 
derstood without  any  points  whatever. 

As  ahready  mentioned,  the  edition  here  used  is  dated  in 
the  year  1555,  little  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  discover 
rics  they  commemorate ;  and  the  letters  themselves  are  dated 
in  1501,  1502,  and  1503,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the 
earliest  of  the  Portuguese  voyages  from  India.  Indeed  the 
first  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  only  a  day  or  two 
after  the  arrival  of  the  first  ship  belonging  to  Cabrals  fleet. 

This  work  is  accompanied  by  avery  curious  map  of  the  worlds 
on  one  planisphere,  miic^  elopgated  to  the  east  and  west, 
which  may  be  copsidered  as  a  complete  picture  of  the  know- 
ledge then  acquired  of  the  cosmography  of  our  globe.  The 
first  meridian  is  placed  at  the  island  of  Ferro,  and  the  de- 
grees of  longitude  ftre  counted  from  thence  eastwards  all 
round  the  world,  so  that  Ferro  is  in  long.  0®  and  360°  E. 
In  every  part  of  the  world,  the  outlines  are  grossly  incorrect, 
and  it  would  serve  no  purpose  to  give  an  extended  critical 
view  of  this  map ;  yet  a  few  notices  respe^tipg  it  may  grati- 
fy curiosity. 

Europe  is  singnlarlv  incorrect,  especially  in  the  north 
and  east.  America^  called  likewise  Terra  Nova^  has  an  ap- 
proximated delineation  of  its  southern  division,  stretching 
far  to  the  south,  as  if  the  cosmographer  had  received  some 
Iderablc  notices  of  Brazil,  Cape  Horn,  and  the  coasts  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  But  instead  of  the  continent  of  North  A- 
merica,  the  island  of  Cuba  is  delineated  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  reaching  between  the  latitudes  of  10®  and  50^ 
north ;  leaving  a  small  strait  or  passage  between  its  southern 
extremity  and  the  Isthmus  (nf  Darien  into  the  South  Sea. 
About  twelve  dq^rees  west  irom  Cuba  the  island  of  Zipangri 
is  placed  ;  and  at  least  twenty  degrees  east  from  Catnay  or 
China.  At  sixteen  degrees  east  from  the  northern  end  of 
'Cuba,  a  large  island  is  placed  in  the  O^eanus  Magnus  or  At- 
Ifuitic,  called  Terra  Cortesta ;  which  the  cosm(^rapher  seems 
to  have  intended  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  re- 
cently discovered  by  Cortcz ;  though  placed  almost  in  lat. 
50°  N.  per^iaps  this  may  be  an  error  for  Corterealis,  an 
early  navigator,  who  is  said  to  have  made  discoveries  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

In  Africa  there  is  an  approximation   towarjls  its    true 

5  shape 
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yond  whidb  tiie  ancients  never  penetrated.     Tliey  sailed 
along  this  eastern  coast  of  Ethiopia  to  a  Une  corresponding 
iwith  the  meridian  of  Sicily,  about  6ve  or  six  d^rees  within 
the  equinoctial,  the  gold  mines  belonging  to  the  king  c£ 
Portugal  being  about  the  middle  of  that  coast  ^.     Beyond 
-that  coo&t  of  the  gold  mines,  and  nine  degrees  to  the  south 
of  the  winter  tropic  ^,  they  came  to  a  great  promontory  cal- 
led the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  is  almost  5000  miles  dis- 
tant from  our  country.     From  thence  they  come  to  the  cape 
•ancioutly  called  Prasum^  which  was  considered  by  Ptolemy 
as  the  extremity  of  the  southern  r^ions,  all  beyond  being 
unknown  to  the  ancients.    After  that  they  reached  tiie  coun<* 
try  of  the  Troglodites^  now  called  Zapftala^  or  Sofala,  which 
our  ancestors  affirm  to  have  abounded  in  gold,  infinitdy  more 
dian  any  other  part  of  the  earth.     Stretching  from  So&la 
across  theBarbaric  Gulf^^  they  came  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  at  length  to  the  city  of  Calicut.     Such  was  their  voyage, 
which    carefully  calculated,  as  following  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  extends  to  the  prodigious  length  of  15,000  miles;  6ut 
which,  if  the  lands  and  mountains  would  allow  in  a  direct 
line,  were  greatly  shorter. 

Before  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  consequence 
of  being  forced  out  of  their  course  by  a  S.  W.  wind,  they 
discovered  a  new  country  to  which  tiiey  gave  the  name  of 
the  Land  of  Parrots^  because  they  found  there  an  incredible 
number  of  these  birds,  of  many  beautiful  colours,  some  of 
them  a  cuhk  and  a  half  in  length  and  more.     We  have  seen 
two  of  these  birds,  and  can  vouch  for  tlie  truth  of  the  de- 
scription^    On  exploring  this  extensive  coast,  the  navigators 
believed  that  it .  must  necessarily  belong  to  a  continent,  as 
they  sailed  ajong  it  for  the  space  of  2000  miles  without  hav- 
ing seen  either  extremity.     Its  coasts  are  inhabited  by  people 
of  a  tolerably  handsome  appearance,  who  go  quite  naked  ^. 

In 

S  Tke  strange  geographical  laaguage  here  used  is  inexplicable,  probably 
because  the  ideas  of  the  writer  were  confused.  He  seems  to  mean  the 
Mhia  in  Guinea,  which  \sfrve  or  six  degrees  ivithin  the  equator,  or  to  the 
north  ;  but  is  at  least  IS*'  west  from  the  meridian  of  Sicily.— E. 

3  Meaning  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  on  which  the  sun  is  during  our  win- 
ter solstice.— E. 

4  The  recession  of  the  coast  inwards  from  Cape  Delgado  to  Melinda, 
which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Zanzibar. — E. 

5  In  the  map  of  Grvnseus  already  mentioned,  this  Terra  Psittacorum  or 
Land  of  Farrots^  is  placed  on  the  south'west  coast  of  Africa,  between  the 

Cape 
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Iff  "it  tii€  pp?*ec:  r'  ^wrr.:^  li.-rr  ff  the  snhmi  ;  and 
deitiuiec  I.  raiKau?7sotf  Twrriar  rr  lir  rrr."  Wr  mean?  of  thrxr 
eatapadis  and  bomiter^^.  mm^y  hgB»Li-  beiu!:  humi  10  4ie 
gTomdy  a»  lb?y  art  cavaBC  v-hi:  thwtA  iik*  :.'or^ig«s.  and 
exceedmgH  uiuiba&Duk. 

After  tins,  the  fleet  ]eSz  CaJirm,  and  wmt  10  another 
Inngdci  named  CodinLi  aboui  fcim-  miles  dista*TU  being 
ooodacfted  tfaidier  by  a  Jeir  ii4io  assumed  the  Chri<>uan  faith. 
The  king  «f  CodiiG  hased  the  kin^  of  Calicut  e^kceedingly, 

and 

Cape  ef  Gnod  Hope  2od  C4ago.  Yd  tliac  cm  be  no  doabt  tliat  the  rci* 
cent  dhoofcryc^Bnzilaa  the  flulBniCQatt  of  Sondi  America  ii  here  aliud- 
cd  to:  Comequeatiy,  iaetflad  of  the  itieech  vtmte,  or  S.  W.  wind  of  the 
ttxi,  it  would  aatontty  hive  required  a  S.  E.  wind  to  force  the  Pom^^oese 
fleet  ao  far  to  the  weawiid  of  Hs  intended  coune. — £. 

6  The  author  iMurtdl|  oin  these  words  to  denoounate  two  kinds  a£ 
evdnaace  or  caonon  then  usedin  tha  Foitngiiese  ships  of  war.— £. 
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and  on  that  account  received  the  Christians  with  much  kind« 
ness.  Spiced  are  in  gprdater  abundance  at  Cochin  than  at 
Calicut,  and  the  Cliristiuns  carried  off  such  riches  from  Co* 
chin  as  I  dare  scarcely  vehture  to  report  i  fyx  they  allege  to 
have  purchased  a  cantarus-  of  cinnamon,  which  is  a  consider- 
able measure,  for  one  gold  ducat.  The  king  of  Cochin  gave 
two  hostage  to  the  Portuguese,  in  assurance  of  their  safetyt 
and  sent  even  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  king  of  Calicut  fitted. out  an  immense  fleet 
against  the  Christians,  in  revenge  for  having  burnt  the  dhips 
in  his  harbour.  This  fleet  exceeded  150  ships,  and  carried 
15,000  men,  yet  cm  account  of  a  north  Wiild  which  they 
were  unable  to  contend  with,  they,  dared  hot  to  attack  the 
Portugese  ships^  and  withdrew  froni  Cochin.      As  their 

Sreat  numbers  were  considerably  formidable,  the  Portuguese 
bips  went  to  a  certain  island  in  which  the  body  of  St  Tho- 
inas  is  interred,  the  lord  of  which  received  them  kindly,  and 
g^ve  them  some  relics  of  that  holy  person  in  token  of  friend- 
ship :  He  even  offered  them  greater  quantities  of  spices  than 
they  had  ever  seen  before,  without  money,  trusting  tliat  they 
would  pay  for  them  on  their  return  from  Europe:  But, 
being  already  laden,  the  Portuguese  declined  this  friendly  o& 
fcr. 

The  Portuguese  fleet  employed  fourteen  months  in  thid 
voyage,  and  returned  to  Libbon  in  spring ;  but  they  say  that 
it  may  be  made  much  sooner,  now  that  the  course  is  w^ 
known,  and  may  even  be  accomplished  in  ten  months.  All 
the  ships  tluit  reached  Calicut  returned,  excqit  one  which 
was  lost  on  ceitain  rocks,  biit  the  crew  saved,  which  ship  was 
of  six  hundred  tons  biirdeii.  As  yet  only  one  caravel  has 
come  into  port,  but  the  rest  are  said  to  be  not  far  off.  This 
lately  arrivcil  ship  came  into  port  on  St  Johns  day,  6th  May, 
at  Tmich  time  I  happehed  to  be  with  tlie  king,  who  addres- 
sed me  \i\  tlieSe  words.  <^  Hah  I  congratulate  me,  good 
sir,  as  my  fleet  h  already  in  the  river,  loaded  with  all  kind» 
of  spices."  I  received  the  news  joyfully,  as  became  mc,  and 
inade  my  compliments  of  congratulation  to  the  king.  The 
tidings  were  welcomed  with  exceeding  joy  and  all  kind  of 
festivity,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  cymbals,  and  flutes, 
and  the  continual  firing  of  camion.  On  the  day  following^ 
there  wats  a  solcnm  thanksgiving,  at  which  all  the  people  as- 
sistecl.  When  I  again  waited  on  the  king,  be  desired  me  to 
apprize  your  sercnit}'  of  his  good  fioftune,  saying  that  you 
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course,  that  they  might  hereafter  be  allowed  a  free  trade  with 
their  countr}-. 


Section  II. 

hetterfrom  certain  Merchants  and  Bankers  of  Spain ',  to  their 
correspondents  in  the  cities  of  Florence  and  Venice^  re^ 
specting  a  trectij  of  peace  and  leagtte  bet'sceeti  the  kings 
of  Portugal  and  Calicut. 

We  have  been  informed  by  those  who  were  on  board  of  the 
fleet  which  sailed  from  Lidxm  to  India  in  May  1502,  and 
returned  on  the  1 5th  December  150S,  that  the  king  of  Cali- 
cut has  concluded  a  peace  with  our  sovereign  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions.  As  a  compensation  tor  the  slaughter  of  our 
meui  he  is  to  pay  4000  bahars  of  pepper,  equal  to  12^000 
auintals.  That  trie  Moors  shall  not  be  allowed  to  trade  there 
m>m  aiiy  place  whatever,  excepting  only  those  who  are  na- 
tives of  Calicut ;  and  that  these  even  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  trade  with  Mecca,  lliat  our  king,  if  so  inclined,  may 
build  a  fort  at  Calicut,  and  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  stones,  lime,  and  timber  for  that  purpose  by  the 
zamorin,  pftviug  tor  these  on  delivery.  That  the  king  of 
Calicut  shall  aid  and  favour  the  Portuguese  in  all  things,  and 
that  it  shall  be  competent  for  our  king  to  appoint  one  of  his 
own  subjects  to  administer  justice  among  the  Portuguese  re- 
sident in  that  city,  even  with  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  without  appeal  to  the  zamorin.  That  when  any  of  our 
people  shall  revolt  from  or  be  disobedient  to  our  commercial 
agent,  they  shall  immediately  be  delivered  up  to  be  judged 
by  the  aforesaid  Portuguese  consul.  If  any  captive  Moors  are 
detained;  they  shall  lul  be  delivered  up  to  our  agent.  That 
the  two  IMBIanese  lapidaries,  who  had  gone  from  Rome  to 
India,  and  who  there  acted  as  military  engineers  and  ship- 
builders in  the  European  fashion,  to  the,  disgrace  of  the 
Christian  profession,  and  the  vast  injury  of  the  Christians, 

should 

]  Thu  letter  has  no  date^  but  must  have  been  very  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century^  probably  in  1504^  from  the  circumstance  to  which  it  alludes  at  its 
commencement.  Although  said  to  be  from  Spain,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  it  was  written  finmi  Lisbon,  as  we  find  Portugal  frequently  consi- 
dmd  as  m  Spam^  which  it  actually  is  in  the  most  extensive  geographical 
sense— £• 
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AooM  be  dtlmid  np  in  ehains  to  die  adminJ  of  oar  fleet 
That  tfaekn^  or  rqabsof  Codim  and  Cananore  shaO  be 
indodedin  thk  trealy  at  a>-«]]ies,miitiially  sharing  all  danger 
and  adfantacet  with  the  other  cantractiM  parties:  So  that  if 
anjr  one  duS  take  anns  against  any  of  the  parties  to  this 
tieaij,  he  shall  be  dedarad  an  enemy  to  all  the  parties  here- 
by oonfedented.  If  any  of  the  parties  to  this  league  shall 
act  oontruy  to  its  stipoktians,  the  power  of  all  the  rest  shall 
act  against  him«  as  a  perfidioos  person^  a  traitor,  and  an  e- 
nemj  to  good  fiuth ;  all  the  contracting  parties  osing  thdr 
ntmost  to  preserre  the  present  peace  and  alliance  inviolatew 
l¥hik  the  Portngnese  flset  might  remain  in  the  harboor  of 
CaBcnf,  all  other  ships  whaterer  were  to  be  reused  access, 
Bt  least  until  after  oars  were  laden:  But  whoi  there  ware 
snfficient  goods  far  all  who  wanted  theni«  then  all  shqps  were 
to  be  at  Imerty  to  load;  jnorided  always  that  the  accustomed 
nrioes  should  not  be  ancmented,  and  expressly  that  the  pro- 
fit to  the  irenders  should  never  exceed  8  per  cent,  which  was 
osoal  in  that  porL 

These  are  the  conditions  of  peace  and  aDiance  whidi  have 
been  stipulated,  to  the  great  honour  and  renown  of  our  sove- 
reign, as  most  be  evident  to  every  one ;  as  hencefbrwards  he 
may  not  only  be  accounted  sovereign  of  India,  but  has  im- 
posed laws  on  Turkey  and  the  prefect  of  Syria  %  since  by  this 
treaty  aU  access  to  the  d^  of  Calicut  is  debarred  to  their  trad- 
ers. We  do  not  even  cloubt  that,  in  four  years  from  hence, 
through  the  vigorous  measures  of  our  king,  our  sailors  may 
safdy  navigate  to  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  the  p«*e- 
sent  most  celebrated  marts  of  eastern  commerce,  and  shall 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Moors  by  whom  they  have  been 
infimKMisly  and  frequently  abused.  For  this  purposeafleet  of 
twdve  sail  was  fitted  out  this  year,  which  found  the  rajah  of 
Cochin  expelled  from  his  dominions,  having  fled  for  refiii|;e 
from  the  hostilities  of  the  king  of  Calicut  to  a  strong  place 
in  a  certain  island.  The  only  reason  he  could  assign  for  the 
hostilities  of  the  zamorin  was,  that,  fiuthful  to  his  engage- 

voL.  II.  K  k  ments, 

S  This,  as  fonneriy  observed,  alludes  to  the  Mameluk  sultan  of  Egypt, 
through  whose  dominions  the  tnde  between  India  and  Europe  was  entirely 
carried  on  bef<M«  this  era.  This  treatv  of  peace  and  alliance  between  Por- 
to^I  and  Calicut,  may  possibly  have  been  proposed  at  this  ptriod,  but  cer- 
tainly was  not  then  agreed  to ;  as  there  were  long  wars  with  the  zamorin 
before  hb  power  was  reduced  under  the  influence  and  dominion  of  the  Por/- 
tvguese. — ^£. 
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menu,  he  vefiued  to  deliver  our  people  to  the  king  of  Calf- 
cut,  and  chose  rather  to  live  in  exile  than  to  betray  his  trust. 
In  this  extremi^,  our  fleet  brought  opportune  aid  to  the 
friendly  nyjab,  ai^d  having  landed  troops  for  his  assistance, 
they  inarched  boldly  against  the  perfidious  zamorin,  routed 
his  forces  ^itk  great  ^ughter,  and  triumphantly  restored 
the  rajah  of  Cochin  to  his  dominions. 

This  kingdom  is  not  far  distant  from  the  straits  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  have  erected'  a  very  strong  fortress  ^,  and 
are  building  another  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Cochin, 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  warlike  artiller}',  by  whiph  to  re- 
pel the  enemy,  and  to  provide  a  safe  station  for  our  fleet ; 
nor  shaD  we  recede  from  thence,  however  adverse  the  natives 
may  be  to  our  remaining  $  and  when  the  same  shall  be  done 
in  the  bay  of  Calicut,  it  will  not  then  be  diflicult  to  deipnd 
these  stations  and  the  adjoining  coasts  against  all  ag- 
gressors. Our  ships  which  remained  in  these  seas  la^t  yeqx 
made  no  small  booty,  as  they  took  one  morning  five  ships 
bound  from  the  kingdom  of  Cambaya  for  Mecca,  the  shrine 
oC  Mahomet,  in  which  they  found  1000  cantai-i  or  quintal^ 
of  clean  cloves,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  spice 
not  freed  from  the  busk  as  is  usual  with  us.  These  ships 
had  likewise,  castor  and  other  perfumes  of  that  kind.'%  saii- 
ders  wood,  amber,  purified  lac,  and  excessively  fine  linen, 
and  a  large  sum  in  gold  and  silver  coin ;  insomuch  that 
the  value  of  this. prize  exceeded  200,000  ducats. 

Having  thus  informed  you  of  the  wealth  of  that  coun- 
try, whidi  abounds  in  almost  every  thing,  wq  now  proceed 
to  relate  that  two  of  o«jr  ships  above  mentioned  have  been 
cast  away  in  a  storm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea^ 
their  commander  Vincentius  and  above,  six  hundred  men 
having  perished,  but  the  other  two  were  saved  ^.  Another  ves- 
sel, which  escaped  that  dreadful  tempest,  was  soon  aflem^ards 
dashed  to  pieces  against  a  rock ;  so  that  the  sea  was  cover- 
ed with  dead  bodies  and  with  rich  merchandize  of  all  kinds.: 
Thus,  as  the  proverb  says,  wealth  ill  acquired  is  ill  lost. 

Of 

3  This  18  rather  an  anachronism^  as  at  this  period  the  Portuguese  had  no 
fortress  on  the  Red  Sea. 

4  The  Castor  of  the  text  was  probably  musk,  and  its  amber  ambergris. 
— E. 

5  This  alludes  to  the  misfortunes  of  Vincente  Sodre  and  his  squadron^ 
ah-eady  more  distinctly  related  In  the  preceding  chapter. — E, 
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goods,  but  without  any  authority,  as  he  wishes  to  rule  in  all 
thingS)  and  that  every  thing  may  be  directed  by  his  officers, 
even  the  expences  ol  the  nicrcliants.  The  trade  in  spiceries 
is  to  remain  exclusively  in  the  viceroy,  and  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  the  merchants ;  for  which  reason  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  Indian  trade  will  be  very  profitable :  But  we  shall 
give  you  due  information  of  all  these  things  as  they  occur. 
We  have  formerly  written  you  that  Cairo  tailed  in  its  com- 
mercial proq>erity  from  the  very  same  cause ;  and  if  this 
great  eastern  trade  shall  be  appropriated  by  the  king,  it  will 
certainly  occasion  a  Babylonian  confusion  in  the  state,  and 
very  deservedty :  For  at  Cairo  the  Moors  were  in  use  to 
maltreat  the  Christians  exceedingly,  and  they  are  now  per- 
haps suflfering  for  that  error,  as  they  will  not  any  longer  be 
allowed  to  carry  away  any  kind  of  spices,  or  jewels  of  all 
kinds,  or  pearls  and  other  valuable  commodities;  as  by 
means  of  the  Portuguese  forts,  they  will  in  future  be  debar- 
red from  trading  to  Calicut  and  Sofala ;  for  all  which  you 
will  be  thankful  to  God. 

Concerning  the  gold  mine  of  Sofala,  which  we  mentioned 
before,  and  of  which  such  wonderful  things  are  told,  it  is 
said  our  king  will  be  the  sole  proprietor  in  two  years,  which 
must  prove  of  vast  importance  ;  as  from  that  place,  which  is 
now  possessed  by  the  idolaters,  all  India .  and  Persia  used  to 

Krocore  the  whole  of  their  gold ;  although  the  mouth  of  the 
ay  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  king  of  the  Chaldeiuis  ^,  at 
which  place  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  idolaters  by  the 
Moors,  who  bring  yearly  their  ships  from  Cambaya  laden 
with  low-priced  articles,  which  they  barter  for  gold.  These 
goods  are  coarse  cotton  cloths,  silks  of  various  fashions  and 
many  colours,  but  chiefly  of  the  Turkish  fabric.  The  king 
of  Quiloa,  an  island  about  sixty  leagues  from  So&la,  it  is 
said,  will  have  to  quit  that  place  from  rear  of  the  idolaters.  At 
Quiloa  all  ships  going  to  Sofala  have  to  stop  and  pay  tribute, 
before  going  to  tne  mine  of  Sofala.  When  they  get  to  So- 
fala, they  have  to  remain  there  six  or  eight  months  before 
^completing  their  afiaii's ;  carrying  from  thence  gold,  ivory, 
and  wax,  all  of  the  best  kind.     After  this  they  have  again  to 

touch 

"7  It  is  difficuh  to  guess  what  bay»  and  who  may  be  the  king  of  the  Chal- 
deans here  alluded  to.  Perhaps  the  town  of  Sofala,  the  emporium  of  the 
gold  trade  of  Eastern  Africa,  which  was  ruled  by  an  Arabian  prince  or 
sheik.  By  the  idolaters  in  the  text,  are  apparently  meant  the  Negroes  of 
the  interior,  where  the  gold  came  from  by  way  of  Sofala. — ^E. 
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touch  at  Quiloa,  and  to  pay  a  tax  for  their  gold.  Thence 
they  go  to  Cambaya  or  Mecca.  In  our  ships  there  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  agents  of  the  king  of  Quiloa,  who  pays  a 
tribute  yeaily  to  our  kins  of  1500  metigalsj  each  of  which 
inetigals  is  worth  150  ducats^  or  in  idi  225,000  ducats. 
That  king  depends  so  entirely  on  the  king  of  Portugal,  that 
our  king  may  dethrone  him  whenever  he  pleases  to  send 
there  a  tbrce  of  1XK)0  men,  which  would  oblige  the  king  of 
Quiloa  to  run  away ;  and  it  is  believed  this  will  be  done 
shortly,  the  thing  being  so  easy,  and  by  this  means  an  yearly 
revenue  of  500,000  ducats  would  be  secured. 

If  you  have  properly  considered  what  those  ships  may 
bring  which  are  daily  expected,  you  will  find  that  they  wiH 
at  least  import  about  222  quintals  of  all  kmds  of  spice:  And 
we  shall  ship  for  you  of  all  these,  using  our  endeavours  that 
you  may  never  be  in  want  of  them.     Even  after  the  befiire 
mentioned  treaty  with  the  king  of  Calicut,  no  small  risk  stiO 
remains  to  those  who  navigate  to  the  Indies,  on  account  of  a 
certain  archipelago,  containing  about   14,000  islands  ^,  and 
owing  to  the  narrowness  of  a  certain  strait  which  is  scarcely 
navigable.     We  shall  persist  notwithstanding,  as  by  custom 
and  experience  these  dangers  will  become  of  no  consequence. 
At  length  we  expect  to  have  the  glory  of  having  discovered 
almost  the  whole  of  the  world,  and  diose  parts  of  it  especial* 
ly  to  which  the  ancients  never  penetrated.     It  only  remains 
tor  us  to  go  to  the  island  of  Taprobana,  or  Ceylon,  which 
according  to  Pliny  is    exceedingly  rich  in  gold,  g^ms,  and 
ivory.     Ulius  by  our  anxious  endeavours,  we  shall  lay  c^n 
the  whole  of  India  to  our  trade.     By  letters  ft'om  thence»  it 
appears  that  our  merchandize  is  not  much  valued  in  these 
parts,  and  that  crusadoes  ought  to  be  sent  out,  if  we  wish  to 
have  our  affairs  speedily  conducted,  as  other  goods  remain 
long  in  hand :  For  the  Indians  purposely  procrastinate,  that 
they  may  beat  down  the  value  c^  our  commodities,     llie 
Indians  give  a  high  price  for  brass  and  alum ;  but  this  last 
must  be  white  not  red,  and  in  large  pieces,  as  they  deqiise 
the  small.     They  do  not  care  for  coral,  unless  lai^e  and 
finely  wrought,  which  otherwise  bears  no  value.     Lead  is 
valued,  if  in  large  bars.     Quicksilver  and  amber  are  in  no 
request.     Wrought  brass  bears  a  low  price,  as  it  is  always 
manufactured  over  again  in  their  own  fashion,  so  that  the 

cost 

8  This  aUudes  to  the  AtaUivei  sod  Lakedivei.— £. 
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ooflt  of  manu&ctaring  in  Europe  would  be  thrown  away. 
AU  other  goods  besides  these  mentioiied  are  in  no  demand, 
and  will  ther^ore  bring  small  profit* 


Section  III. 

JLetter  from  Peter  Pasquali,  orator  of  Uie  Venetian  republic 
4U  the  court  qf  tJie  king  of  Portugal^  to  his  brotlien  dwel" 
ling  in  Lisbon  \ 

BaLOVEp  brothers  !  I  formerly  wrote  you  by  Peter  Verzo 
the  carrier,  inforniing  you  of  all  the  news  of  this  place ;  and 
now  write  again  by  Bartholomew  Marquesi,  the  uncle  of  Do- 
minic Bencwcto  of  Florence,  that  you  may  be  informed  of 
our  affiurs,  and  may  be  assured  of  our  desire  to  write  when- 
erer  an  opportunity  offers.  Know,  therefore,  that  the  vessel 
which  was  sent  out  last  year  towards  the  north  by  the  king 
of  Portugal  under  the  command  of  Gaspar  Corterato,  has 
now  returned.  He  reports  having  discovered  a  continent  a- 
bout  2000  miles  from  hence,  in  a  direction  between  the 
north-west  and  the  west,  hitherto  utterly  unknown.  He  is 
likewise  said  to  have  sailed  almost  800  miles  along  its  coast, 
without  finding  any  end ;  on  which  account  it  is  considered 
to  be  a  continent,  and  not  an  island :  and  its  coast  appears 
to  join  with  another  land,  formerly  discovered  almost  under 
the  very  north  ^.  But  the  vessel  was  unable  to  proceed  so 
•far,  on  account  of  the  sea  being  frozen,  and  from  excessive 
ftUft  of  snow.  It  is  concluded,  from  the  number  of  rivers  which 
diescend  from  the  snowy  mountains,  that  this  land  must  be 
A  Qontinent,  as  no  island  could  possibly  supply  so  many  ri- 
vers. The  land  is  said  to  be  well  cultivated.  The  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  are  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  hides 
or  the  skins  of  fish.  The  vessel  now  arrived  has  brought  o<- 
Fer  seven  of  the  natives  of  both  sexes,  and  the  other  ship, 
which  is  hourly  expected,  is  said  to  have  fifty.     In  stature, 

colour, 

1  This  letter  b  dated  9.th  October  1501.  It  is  probable  that  Fasquali 
would  hardly  write  this  from  the  court  of  Portugal  to  his  brothers  in  LLs^ 
btn ;  it  beuig  more  likely  that  they  resided  in  Venice. — ^E. 

2  The  discovery  here  referred  to^  seems  to  have  been  the  coast  of 
Libradore ;  and  the  other  country  under  the  north  may  possibly  be  Green- 
land. This  voyage  was  probably  in  ^uest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  In* 
dia.— E»  4 
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more  ipices.  The  king  of  Portuffal  is  satisfied  that  every 
Ainfi^  shall  go  according  to  his  wishes  in  thi»  respect,  and  the 
court  and  all  the  nation  are  of  the  same  opinioi>«  Should 
this  purpose  succeed,  it  is  incredible  how  abundant  this 
kingdom  must  soon  become  in  all  kinds  of  riches  and  mer- 
chandize ;  and  from  hence  the  ships  of  Venice  in  particular 
will  have  to  bring  their  accustomed  articles  of  trade.  To 
us  tnily,  who  formerly  sustained  this  branch  of  commerce 
entirely  by  our  own  resources,  this  decree  will  be  injiu*iou8, 
unk>€s  he  shew  us  favour. 


Section  IV. 

Letter  from  Francis  Sagitta  of  Cremona^  from  Lisbon^  direct- 
ed to  the  Venetian  orator  Peter  Pasqtialij  residing  at  the 
Court  of  Castile  \ 

Most  excellent  orator  !  In  two  former  letters,  I  have  pro- 
jnised  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  informiuff  your  excellency 
what  kind  of  merchandize  might  be  brought  in  four  vessels 
which  were  expected  daily  from  India.  They  are  now  ar- 
rived, and  I  shall  truly  state  all  the  merchandize  which  they 
have  brought,  which  is  as  follows :  One  thousand  quintals  of 
pepper ;  450  quintals  of  cinnamon ;  about  fifty  quintals  of 

E'nger ;  fifty  quintals  of  lac  ;  and  as  much  cotton  as  may  be 
mght  for  400  ducat's.       The  reason  assigned  for  having 
brought  so  small  a  quantity  of  spice  is,  that  they  agreed  among 
'  themselves,  after  sailing  from  hence,  that  two  of  the  ships 
'  should  steer  for  the  gold  mine,  and  the  other  two  for  Calicut. 
-On  this  account,  each  took  only  such  goods  as  it  was  thought 
would  be  valued  in  the  ports  to  which  they  were  bound.    But 
.  when  these  ships  came  to  Calicut  they  were  not  allowed  to 
trade,  and  were  obliged  to  go  to  other  places.     On  going  to 
Cananore,  they  there  learnt  what  had  been  done  by  Peter 
Aliaris,  the  factor  at  Cochin  for  the  king.     The  king  or 
rajah  of  Cananore  received  our  people  honourably,  and  offer- 
ed to  supply  ou**  commanders  gratuitously  with  all  kinds  of 
spices ;  but,  thanking  him  gratefully  for  this  kindness,  he  de- 
clined the  offer,  saying  that  he  must  go  in  the  first  place  to 

the 

1   This  letter  is  dated  1 6th  September  1 502  ;  and  by  it  P.  Pasquali  ai> 
pears  to  have  gone  from  Portugal  into  Spain. — £. 
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the  kincs  fiictar  at  Codiin,  and  would  then  retuin  antl  n^jj^^ 
hk  spices  on  credit.     Setting  out  then  fore  **^''|;?chj|^j5^ 
transacted  business  with  the  royal  agent*  Pet<?r  Aliari^  |  |m| 
as  the  ships  did  not  bring  money  for  their  purchases^  m^j  ^ 
the  goods  they  brought  were  in  small  request,  and  they  couid 
not  therefore  succeed  in  making  purchases*  the  coniinim^j^ 
resolved  to  return  to  Cananore,  where  tlie  rajah  had  exproi* 
sed  so  much  good  will  for  the  Portuguese,  and  whore  he  batm 
tered    his  merchandize  for  spices  at  a   good  urofit,      fj^ 
here  left  three  persons,  witli  thcships  factor  and  a  derk,  because 
the  rajah  had  advanced  money  on  credit  for  the  spices,  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  have  cheated  the  rajnh.     Yet  after 
all,  the  ships  had  to  come  away  only  half  loaded,  because  they 
had  not  taken  out  money  for  their  purchases,  and  their  goo£ 
were  in  no  request.     Tlic  conclusion  from  this  is  evident^ 
that  the  Indians  have  no  demand  for  our  goods,  and  that 
money  alone  is  especially  desired  by  tliem,  and  of  which  they 
are  in  great  need. 

It  has  been  reported  since,  that  these  kings  of  the  Indies 
gave  as  much  merchandize  to  our  admiral  without  price  aa 
would  load  four  ships,  out  of  fear  of  the  Christians ;  csped- 
ally  the  king  of  Calicut,  who  has  been  told  by  his  soothsayers 
to  beware  of  the  ensuing  year,  as  the  stars  threaten  him  with 
a  great  slaughter  of  his  men  by  the  Christians,  and  that  his 
kingdom  even  would  be  deserted,  owing  to  dread  of  that 
people.  We  have  this  intelligence  from  three  men  who  esaq)ed 
from  the  battle  at  Araschorea  with  the  barbarians.  The  same 
thing  is  reported  by  a  native  of  Bergamo,  who  had  dwelt 
twenty-five  years  at  Calicut,  which  is  likewise  confirmed  by 
a  native  of  Valentia,  who  had  sojourned  there  six  years.  In 
the  meantime  the  king  of  Calicut  fitted  out  a  krge  fleet  to  ^t- 
tack  our  ships  at  Cananore ;  but  they  immediately  sought  for 
safety  by  netting  sail.  On  this  account  the  king  of  Portugal 
has  ordered  eight  or  ten  ships  of  burthen  to  be  fitted  out  by 
next  January,  of  which  se\^\\  are  alroady  built.  Two  ships 
have  been  sent  out  this  summer,  one  of  which  is  of  TOO  tons 
burthen,  and  the  other  of  500.  Tlicre  is  a  third  in  the  port 
of  Lisbon  of  450  tons ;  two  others  at  Madeira,  one  of  350, 
and  the  other  of  S230  tons ;  another  is  fitting  out  at  Setubal 
canying  above  160  tons.  Besides  these  six,  a  caravel  is  to 
be  added  which  lately  came  from  the  island  of  Chio,  aBof 
which  are  entirely  at  the  royal  charges ;  and  two  are  to  be 
fitted  out  by  the  king  for  certain  merchants,  one  of  4J0  tona 
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and  the  other  of  350.  It  is  agreed  bc^tween  these  merchants 
and  the  king,  that  the  king  shall  be  at  the  sole  expence  of 
die  voyage  and  payment  of  the  sailors,  as  in  his  service. 
That  the  merchants  shall  carry  out  as  much  money  as  may 
anffice  for  all  their  purchases  ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  ships 
balf  of  the  goods  shall  belong  to  the  king,  and  the  merchants 
shall  be  at  fiberty  to  sell  the  other  half  for  their  own  behoof. 
It  appears  evident  to  us  that  this  mode  of  conducting  busi-» 
ness  will  be  greatly  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  merchants 
than  going  entirely  at  their  own  risk,*  as  has  been  done  hither- 
to;  so  that  the  king  will  probably  find  abundance  of  peopfe 
wilting  to  trade  to  India  on  these  conditions.  Wc  have 
accordingly  a  share  in  these  two  ships ;  but  of  the  event, 
€kNl  alone  can  judge. 


Section  V. 

Of  the  Wights  and  Matiey  of  Calicut^  afid  of  the  places  whence 

they  procure  their  Spices  '. 

Having  already  treated  concerning  the  articles  of  com- 
illerce  of  all  kinds  in  the  Indies,  it  is  proper  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  prices  and  weights  of  these.  In  the  city  of  Calicut 
a  bahar  of  nutmegs  is  soldmr  ^SOfivi,  A  bahar  consists  of 
four  Quintals,  of  100  pounds  each,  and  twenty ^c;;^  are  equal 
to  a  ducat.  A  bahar  of  cinnamcm  costs  390  favi.i  \faraada^ 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  bahar  of  dried  ginger,  is  six  favi. 
A  faracula  of  candied  ginger  is  twenty-eight  iavi.  A  bahar 
of  tamarinds  thirty  favi.  A  bahar  of  the  best  pepper  400 
&vi.  A  bahar  of  zerombeci  forty  favi.  A  bahar  of  myrabo- 
lans  560  favi.  A  bahar  of  zedoary  thirty  favi.  A  bahar  of 
red  Sanders  eighty  favi.  A  bahar  of  lac  260  &vi.  A  bahar 
aSsanasitis  160.  A  bahar  of  mastic  430  fkvL  A  faracula  of 
camphor  160.  A  bahar  of  pepper  360^  A  faracula  of  frank- 
incense 

1  This  Section  is  taken  firom  the  Nowis  Orhus  of  Grynseus»  p  63.  in  which 
it  forms  part  of  the  navigations  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut^  attributed  to  the  pen 
of  Aloyuus  Cadamosto.  The  information  it  contains  respecting  the  princi- 
pal commodities  then  brought  from  India  to  Europe,  and  their  prices,  is  cu- 
rious :  Yet  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  author,  or  editor  rather, 
has  sometimes  interchanged  the  bahar  and  the  faracula,  or  its  twentieth  part, 
in  the  weights  of  the  commodities.  Several  of  the  names  of  things  and 
places  are  unintelligible,  probably  from  corrupt  transcription. — E. 
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of  jknAaA  ¥»  fm.     A  babur  of  doYer  MO 

cf  o|uiiB  4O0  fini.     A  hflhar  ctf  whketttt»- 

A  uMBinii  of  jBibeigrig,  or  Al  ounces  aiid>  a 

A  ¥Aar  flBBOBs  lwlMj!  £u:MiiIa8.     A  ftuRBodk 

tweuty-three  Venetian  «nh- 
10  t»aftp-ci9  Pflfti^iiese  poundb.     A  goidm. 

A±  1&  motae  -oiixigfc  viikn.  .v>&  cmied  fixNn  Europe  lor  sale 
jn  (^LJtraii,  jl  ftmmifc  aT^ns  4r&  fcr  tartj^Sve  fiiTi.  A  fara- 
CCU&  i£  viuu:  cHOk  iuT  IHIAb.  A  wacah  of  alirer  for  twenty 
{msL  a  ^miifimii  of  lyi  inn  csnl  fiv  500.  A  faracula  of 
liam  Vffosf^  Aa  laia  .wm  -x  iiftai  seUs  fi>r  eighty  £ifit 
tbfc  nmmum,  cscaeSfc  tiis^  P-ir^EgBeie  pound  two  aratc^Ae 
sad  L  liM^  iiu£  it  thg?Jar?  ^xjiciL  to  about  three  Venetian 

pOQIKiK. 

It  apy^xc^  pEWST  "iSf  TTtPirinr  zJjs  res;<m»  from  whence  the 
Tarioii^  vptfSft  iFt  muBxgBC.  "u  L±ic^L  Pepper  is  brought 
from  h  ccsniuL  wmts  uset  :iiE  coos,  aboot  fifty  leases  bevMd 
CaJlci::.  Cii£uii2x«:iL  x:aBBB  fn^rx  a  cocsony  called  Zomkf 
Orkfli,  2^j»t»  is^fBii»  bmiSki  O^caCf  aad  finom  no  other  place. 
Cioveb  ccRbt  jjYjaii  tie  Ss:rxz  at  JkCfnc«,  which  is  tweke 
Portii^i2£Ur  haigmff^  ^ipoBB  riiiiiir,  and  i»  in  the  coontry  of 
Cananon:.  Nuuott^  aad  masdc  ccwBe  firon  Mtluza,  which 
is  T4<i  kafae»  fr^oa  Caikait  \  Cssoor,  which  is  musk,  comet 
from  a  ctrixm  n^ja  cadksd  Pez^  ^^Xk  leagues  fhxn  Calient. 
I-lne  pearkcxAWrfraai  tlMrcsoafitoi  .l>^nEzz  ^,  700  lea^i^oes  from 


Calient.  SpSusofrd  and  asTTaaalan»  from  the  province  of 
Ccltmbaia  ^,  600  ieaifWft  fiioai  CaicBL  Cana  in  txigs  \  is 
procured  in  the  XenrUMj  id  C^BeaL  Fnmkincense  i^  brought 
from  SaUta',  bOO  jeagaes  dnlaot.  Ahxa-vood,  rhubarb,  cam* 

phor, 

2  yidazz  mtj  yovMj  le  dbe  rrj  'A  Mjtjasa^  tlaea  2  great  emporium  of 
Indian  trade  i  hm.  k  h  imfrwC'ie  to  r^uMscile  or  exfhm  Md%az  m  Cans- 
nore  twehr*  lagan  f.<vm  CaticBt,  aad  Mtiazz  7*0  leagues  from  thence*— 
£. 

3  This  may  pomSkij  refer  to  tfce  iliifid  of  Raminemi  in  the  ftnilt  of 
Manaar,  between  Cejrion  and  the  Coramasdel  coasts  near  which  the  f&roouf  ^ 
petri  fi^iety  b  rJII  carried  on^-E. 

4  Eyidently  Cambaya  or  Giizerar.— E. 

5  Probably  Casiia  Isgnea,  or  in  rolled  op  bark  Cke  twigt ,  to  dUtinguUh  it 
from  the  drug  called  Caisia  fistula. — E. 

6  Perhaps  the  coast  of  Habnh  on  the  Red  8eau— E. 


8S4f  IMers  eoiieemit^  tie  IXscaoery  of  JMia* 

nhoTy  and  caIiiM|a9  ii  sent  from  the  country  of  C!hiva  7,  4000 
IcBgiiei  from  Qwcut  M^h  frc»n  the  province  of  Fastica  ^, 
700  leagues  distant.  Caiicut  produces  zeromba  ^;  and  Cana- 
aore  sends  cardamoms,  being  only  twelve  leagues  distant 
Long  pepper  is  found  in  Same*^.  Boizoin  mm  Zan,  700 
miles  mm  Calicut.  Zedoary  is  produced  in  the  territory  of 
Calicut  Lac  comes  from  the  ci^  of  Samoterra^\  500  leagues 
distant  Brasil  wood  from  the  r^on  of  Tannazar^  500 
leagues.    Opium  from  the  coast  oiAdde^  700  leagues. 

7  Fh3babl7 1  typographical  error  for  Chiiuu — E. 

8  AUudng  to  tome  part  of  the  coast  of  Arabia. — E. 

9  Po^pe  Zedoary,  repeated  afterwards  under  its  right  name. — £. 

10  Same  and  Zan  probably  are  meant  to  indicate  some  ofthelndiaa 
ishads*  Same  may  be  Somatra.  Zan  may  be  tome  port  in  Zangibar,  on 
the  eascem  coast  of  Af rica^-^E. 

11  Samoterra  probablv  alludes  to  some  port  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Tan- 
nazar,  almost  certainly  Tanaserim  in  Siam.  Adde,  probably  »  Add  or  Adea 
in  Arabia.— £• 
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